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INTRODUCTION 


This  report  presents  an  update  of  the  1987 
Sourcebook  of  Arts  Statistics.  The  1987  effort 
represented  the  first  attempt  to  compile  national  arts 
statistics  into  one  reference  volume  since  a  report 
entitled,  Arts  in  American  Life  by  F.P.  Keppel  and  R.  L. 
Duffs,  published  in  1933.  The  1987  compilation  was 
completed  to  serve  as  a  sourcebook  for  the  preparation 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  of  a  mandated 
report  to  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Arts  in  the 
United  States.  Congress  has  requested  that  this  report 
be  prepared  every  two  years  by  the  Endowment.  The 
1989  Sourcebook  is  also  intended  to  serve  as  a  reference 
book  for  the  preparation  for  a  State  of  the  Arts  R'V'^rt , 
m  this  case  the  1990  report. 

The  Sourcebooks  are  also  intended  to  serve  as 
general  reference  books  on  arts  statistics.  The  focus  of 
the  compilations  is  on  nationally  representative  data, 
although  for  certain  topics  in  which  national  data  were 
not  found,  materials  are  included  which  are  not  national 
in  focus. 

The  materials  included  vary  widely  as  to  topic  and 
statistical  methodology.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
include  brief  methodological  descriptions  of  the  studies 
when  this  information  was  available. 

Statistics  mcluded  in  the  compilation  were 
collected  by  means  of  both  library  research  and  by 
contacting  relevant  organizations  and  asking  them  to 
submit  data  for  inclusion.  For  the  1987  Sourcebook,  a 
mailing  was  sent  to  about  500  arts-related  organizations. 
The  letter,  sent  by  the  National  Endowment  for  tne 
Arts,  requested  that  organizations  send  results  of  studies 
they  might  have  conducted  in  the  last  five  years  or  any 
reports  showing  trend  data  to  Westat.  In  all»  about  100 
arts-related  organizations  sent  materials,  for  inclusion. 
From  these  matenals  summary  statistics  were  selected 
for  the  original  Sourcebook. 

For  the  1989  update,  each  orgar^ization  having 
data  mcluded  in  the  1987  edition  was  contacted  by  mail 
and  phone.  Of  the  total  recontaaed,  virtually  all  sent 
revised  data  or  notified  us  that  they  had  rot  yet  updated 
the  data  included  in  the  original  Sourcebook. 

The  1989  compilation  consists  of  over  500  tables 
and  charts.  This  edition  follows  the  format  of  the  1987 
edition.  For  the  1989  update,  time  series  data  were  kept 
intaa  and  additional  years  added  to  the  series  wherever 
possible.  However,  it  was  not  possible  to  re-include  all 
of  the  tables  in  the  1987  edition  (hat  presented  in  depth 


single  year  data  as  well  as  all  the  new  tables  presenting 
additional  single  year  data.  In  many  cases  these  tables 
were  replaced  with  more  i^v-ent  data.  The  reader 
interested  in  comparison  over  time  may  find  it  useful  to 
consuh  the  1987  edition  for  the  earlier  data. 

Appendix  I  identifies  the  tables  that  have  had 
additional  years  added  (updated),  those  that  have 
replaced  similar  tables,  new  tables,  and  those  that  have 
had  title  number  changes. 

Organization  of  the  Sourcebook 

The  statistics  are  presented  in  nine  chapters.  Four 
are  general  cross-disciplinary  chapters  and  five  focus  on 
specific  disciplines  or  groups  of  disciplines.  The 
chapters  are  as  follows: 

■  Chapter  1:  Arts  in  the  Economy 

■  Chapter  2:  Artist  and  Arts 
Administrator  Employment 

■  Chapter  3:  Arts  Education 

■  Chapter  4:  Performing  Arts 
a  Chapter  5:  Visual  Arts 

■  Chapter  6:  Literature 

■  Chapter  7:  Museums 

■  Chapter  8:  Motion  Pictures,  Radio,  and 
Television 

m        Chapter  9-  Arts  Audiences 

In  general,  tables  that  include  data  from  more 
than  one  discipline  are  included  in  the  functional 
chapters  and  those  thn;  cover  only  one  discipline  or  one 
group  of  disciplines  are  in  the  discipline-specific  chapter 
A  bibliography  of  sources  is  presented  In  Appendix  2. 

While  an  attempt  was  made  to  cover  as  many 
aspects  of  the  arts  as  possible,  rt  is  recognized  that  not 
all  areas  of  the  arts  are  represented  and  not  all  areas 
have  equal  coverage.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  this 
collection  of  information  into  one  volume  will  provide  a 
useful  reference  for  those  interested  in  the  arts  and  arts- 
related  research. 
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Chapter  1 


Arts  in  the 
Economy 


Section  1-1.  An  Overview  of  Arts  in 
the  National  Economy 
Tables  1-1  to  1-9 

Section  1-2.  Public  Support  for  the  Arts 
Tables  1-10  to  l-25d 

Section  1-3.  Private  Support  for  the  Arts 
Tables  1-26  to  1-40 


The  tables  in  section  1-1  of  this  chapter  summarize 
arts-rciated  industries  as  they  arc  categorized  in  major 
national  economic  accounts  and  censuses.  Section  1-2 
presents  data  on  public  support  for  the  arts.  Tables  in  this 
section  cover  recent  trends  in  government  spending  for  the 
arts  and  include  information  on  how  this  money  is 
allocated.  Seaion  1-3  presents  summary  data  on  private 
giving  to  the  arts  by  foundations,  corporations,  United 
Arts  Funds,  and  volunteers. 


Major  Sources  of  Information 

The  following  are  the  major  sources  of  mformation 
for  tables  in  this  chapter: 


Arts  in  the  Economy 

a  The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  National 
Income  and  Produa  Accounts  (NIPA); 

0  Bureau  of  Labor  ■  Statistics,  Consumer 
Expenditure  Survey; 

■  Bureau  of  Census,  Census  of  Service  Industries; 

■  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research 
Division,  analyses  of  the  NIPA  and  Census  of 
Service  Industries. 


Public  Support  for  the  Arts 

■  National    Income    and    Product  Accounts 
(Government  expenditures); 

■  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  budget  office; 

■  National    Endowment    for    the   Arts  grants 
management  office; 

•      National  Assembly   of  State  Arts  Agencies 
(NASAA); 

■  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies 
(NALAA). 


Private  Support  for  the  Arts 

s      Associated  Fund  Raising  Counsel, 

■  Foundation  Center; 

■  Corporate  Conference  Board; 

■  American  Council  for  the  Arts  and  United  Arts 
Funds; 

m      INDEPENDENT  SECTOR. 


lERLC 


yi  X 


Section  1-1.    An  Overview  of  Arts  in  the 
National  Economy 

The  tabici  m  this  icciion  summarize  data  fror  major 
government  source^  on  selected  aspects  of  ai.-  m  the 
economy  It  is  not  easv  to  isolate  indicators  of  the  arts  in 
the  national  economy.  This  is  partly  because  the  arts  are 
embedded  in  so  many  aspects  of  national  produaion  and 
transfer  of  services  Historically,  summary  categories  of 
classification  in  the  major  econonuc  accounts  and  censuses 
often  include  arts*related  aaivities  with  other  activities 
unrelated  or  only  marginally  related  to  the  arts.  In  other 
cases  they  are  not  able  to  include  all  art*related  receipts  or 
establishments/activities.  Arts  activities  under  the 
auspices  of  larger  organizations  are  often  classified  under 
another  category  such  as  education  or  government.  The 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Research  Division  has 
been  working  with  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  and 
the  Census  Bureau  since  the  1970's  to  obtain  additional 
detailed  information  on  arts-related  industries  and  to 
develop  a  data  series  which  can  be  compared  to  data  from 
the  arts  organizations  themselves.  This  has  resulted  m 
some  additional  information  being  available,  especially 
from  the  Census  of  Service  Industries 

The  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts 

The  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts  (NIPA), 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  are  a 
summation  reflecting  the  entire  complex  of  the  nation's 
economic  input  and  output  and  the  interaaion  of  its  major 
components.  Information  from  the  NIPA  is  published 
monthly  with  periodic  special  supplements  in  die  Survey  of 
Current  Business,  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA).  Estimates  to  the 
NIPA  are  revised  penodically-usually  every  five  years 
This  interval  is  timed  to  correspond  with  the  national 
economic  census  which  provides  more  detail  than  is 
available  between  these  years.  A  comprehensive  revision 
to  the  NIPA  wus  completed  in  December  1985  when  the 
accounts  were  revised  back  to  1929.  Detailed  historical 
data  appear  in  The  National  Income  and  Produa  Accounts 
of  the  United  States.  19294982;  Statistical  Tables  and  the 
July  issues  of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business.  A  good 
introduaion  to  these  accounts  as  they  relate  to  the  arts  is 
presented  in  a  paper  by  Horowitz,  The  Arts  m  the 
National  Income  and  Produa  Accounts,"  prepared  for  the 
Third  International  Conference  on  Economics  and 
Planning,  1984.  A  discussion  of  the  most  recent  revisions 
and  their  impact  on  arts-related  accounts  is  presented  in  a 
recent  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Research 
Division  Note  20,  "Arts  in  the  GNP,  a  New  Beginning  ' 


The  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts  contain 
several  income  and  product  aggregates.  Definitions  of  the 
applicable  aggregates  are  presented  as  methodological 
notes  in  the  first  tabic  in  which  the  aggregate  is  introduced 
These  include:  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  and  income 
originating  in  vanous  industries,  Personal  Consumptiun 
Expenditures,  Recreation  Expenditures,  Disposable 
Personal  Income,  and  Corporate  Profits  before  taxes 
Chapter  2,  which  presents  artist  employment  data,  also 
includes  information  from  the  National  Income  and 
Product  Accounts  on  total  persons  engaged  in  the  mdubtrv 
and  average  annual  wages  by  industry. 

Sources  of  National  Product  by  Industry 

The  National  Income  and  Product  i\ccounts  present 
data  on  sources  of  national  product  by  industry.  The 
classification  underlying  the  distributions  of  private 
activities  is  based  on  the  Standard  Industrial  Classitication 
(SIC).  Based  on  this  classification,  we  selected  informa- 
tion on  the  following  general  arts-related  industries. 

a  Motion  pictures; 

a  Amusement  and  recreation  services; 

a  Radio  and  television  broadcasting; 

a  Printing  and  publishing. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  in  these  estimates.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  activities  are  not  included  in 
the  applicable  industry;  instead  they  are  combined  into  a 
single  government  category.  The  specific  industry  data 
thus  reflect  private  operations. 

Tables  Ma  to  14c  present  data  from  this  series  from 
1947  to  1987.  One  way  to  look  at  the  size  and  scope  of 
arts-related  industry  is  to  determine  the  percent  these 
industries  represent  of  the  total  Gross  National  Product 
(GNP).  The  ONP  represents  the  market  value  of  all  goods 
and  services  produced  by  labor  and  property  supplied  bv 
residents  of  the  United  States. 

The  most  obvious  faa  apparent  from  the  tables  is  the 
decline  in  the  percent  of  the  GNP  originating  m  motion 
piaures  (from  60  in  1947  to  24  in  1987)  (table  l-lb).  All 
amusement  and  recreation  services  taken  together 
(excluding  motion  piaures)  have  remained  almost  stable, 
bemg  .51  in  1947  and  .53  in  1987.  Radio  and  TV 
broadcasting  have  gone  from  09  percent  of  the  GNP  m 
1947  to  .28  in  1987  Pnnting  and  publishing,  alter 
dechning  from  136  percent  m  1947  to  1,16  in  198C,  ruse  lu 
131  percent  in  1985  and  was  1  29  in  1987. 


Expenditures  for  the  Arts 

NlPA  information  on  expenditures  permits  a  more 
detailed  look  at  arts-related  activity  through  the  informa- 
tion on  personal  consumption  expenditures  for  recreation 
by  t>pe  of  recreational  service  or  product. 

Personal  Consumption  Expenditures  are  one  of  four 
major  seaors  of  the  Gross  National  Produa.  The  others 
are  Gross  Pnvate  Domestic  Investment,  Net  Export  of 
Goods  and  Services,  and  Government  Purchase  of  Goods 
and  Services.  Personal  Consumption  Expenditures  include 
goods  and  services  purchased  by  individuals;  operating 
expenses  of  nonprofit  institutions  serving  individuals;  and 
the  value  of  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  rent,  and  fmancial 
services  received  in  kind  by  individuals.  Purchase  of  resi- 
dential structures  is  classified  with  Gross  Private 
Investment. 

Another  measure  from  the  NIPA  is  disposable 
personal  iiijome.  Tnis  represents  personal  mcome,  less 
personal  tax  and  nontax  payments.  It  is  the  income 
available  to  persons  for  spending  or  saving. 

Tables  l-2a  and  l-2b  present  data  on  recreation 
expenditures  relative  to  total  GNP,  personal  consumption, 
and  disposable  personal  mcome.  Very  large  « hanges  m  the 
distribution  of  expenses  in  this  area  have  not  occurred, 
except  dunng  the  Great  Depression  and  World  War  II 
(tables  l-2a  and  l-2b).  Recreation  expenditures  as  a 
percent  of  the  GNP  were  4.14  in  1929  and  5.06  in  1988 
Between  those  years  there  was  a  decline  in  the  Depression, 
reaching  a  war-time  low  of  2.86  percent  in  1945,  after 
which  increases  occurred.  Looking  at  recreation  as 
percents  of  personal  consumption  expenditures  and 
disposable  personal  income,  it  can  be  seen  that  recreation 
as  a  whole  has  increased  about  one  percentage  point  as  a 
percentage  of  personal  consumption  and  about  two 
percentage  points  as  a  percentage  of  disposable  personal 
income  (table  l-2b) 

The  recreation  category  is  further  divided  in  the 
NIPA  mto  sub-categcries,  several  of  which  arc  of  special 
interest  to  the  arts.  Tables  l-3a  and  l-3b  summarize  infor- 
mation from  this  senes  from  1909  to  1988.  Some  caution 
should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  small  changes  in  the 
data.  Over  the  penod  some  shifts  have  occurred  in  inclu- 
siveness  of  the  categories  (see  methodological  note  in 
table  l-3a)  These  may  result  in  shifts  in  the  distnbution 
With  this  in  "nind,  it  can  be  noted  that  admissions  to 
motion  piaurcs  declined  from  a  high  of  24  percent  of 
recreation  expenditures  .n  1945  to  a  low  of  1.7  percent  m 
1988.  Admissions  :o  theatre,  opera,  and  other  nonprofit 
entertainment,  after  large  declines  between  1925  and  1935, 
have  stabilized  and  increased  slightly  since  1975  (from 


1.1  to  1.8  percent  in  1988).  For  the  first  time  (since  1925 
when  the  two  calegones  were  first  cstiniatcd  separately)  \t\ 
1988  this  category  was  higher  than  motion  picture 
admissions.  Admissions  to  speaator  sports  are  also 
interesting  as  a  comparison  Admissions  to  theatre,  opera, 
and  other  nonprofit  entertainment  have  gained  relative  lo 
sports  since  1975.  In  1975  sports  were  1.9  percent  of 
recreation  expenditures,  when  arts  admissions  were  1  I 
percent.  In  1988  performing  arts  admissions  were  higher 
than  sports  admissions  (1.8  percent  compared  with  I  3 
percent).  See  table  M  to  compare  percent  change 
between  1983  and  1987. 

Other  recreation  categories  of  interest  are  "^books 
and  maps"  and  "radio  and  television  receivers,  records  and 
musical  instruments."  Books  and  maps  have  declined  from 
around  6  to  7  percent  of  recreation  expenditures  through 
most  of  the  period  up  to  1970  to  4  to  5  percent  in  the 
1980's.  The  radio  and  television  receivcrr,  records,  and 
musical  instrument  category  is  the  largest  in  the  recreation 
classification,  ranging  from  17  to  20  percent  of  the  total 
smce  1970.  Looking  at  the  data  for  this  category  one  sees 
the  strong  impaa  of  World  War  II  when,  presumably, 
availability  declined,  and  the  later  impaa  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  various  newer  technologies  such  as  television  in  the 
early  1950*s  and  VCRs  in  the  1980*s.  This  in  turn  affects 
the  percentage  distribution  for  other  smaller  categones 
Corporate  profits  before  taxes  of  seleaed  arts-related 
industries  are  presented  in  tables  l-5a  and  l-5b. 

ConsMmer  Expenditure  Survey 

Table  1-6  presents  data  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey.  This  series  was 
begun  in  late  1979.  The  objeaive  of  the  survey  is  to  collect 
consumer  expenditure  data  -vhich  provide  a  continuous 
flow  of  data  on  the  buying  habits  of  United  States 
consumers.  The  data  are  used  for  revisions  of  the 
consumer  pnce  index.  The  data,  based  on  interviews  and 
expenditure  diaries  (see  table  1-6  for  methodological 
note),  indicate  that  an  average  of  Sl,227  was  spent  on 
entertainment  and  reac'ing  per  consumer  unit  in  1986 
Expenditures  for  entertainment  and  reiiding  ranged  from 
S474  for  those  earning  S5,000  to  S9,900,  to  $2,546  for  those 
wijh  incomes  of  540,000  and  over. 

Expenditures  for  entertainment  and  reading  were 
distnbuted  as  follows"  fees  and  admissions,  25  percent, 
radio,  TV,  and  sound  equipment,  31  percent;  other  equip- 
ment and  services,  32  percent,  and  reading,  11  percent 
(data  calculated  from  figures  for  complete  income 
reporters) 


Taken  together,  expenditures  for  entertainment  and 
reading  were  5  4  percent  of  all  consumer  expenditures  m 
V^Sb    This  number  may  be  compared  with  the  NlPA 
iXTcent  of  dispr5able  personal  income  gomg  to  recreation 
hich  ^vas  csiima.ed  to  be  about  6  68  percent  m  1986 

The  Census  of  Service  Inrfustries 

The  Census  of  Service  Industnes,  part  of  the 
Economic  Census,  is  another  source  of  data  on  arts-related 
mdusines  Other  parts  of  the  Economic  Census  include 
the  censuses  of  manufaaunng,  mimng  and  quarrying, 
construaion  mdustnes,  retail  trade,  wholesale  trade,  and 
seleaed  transportation  industries.  Since  1%7,  these 
censuses  have  been  conduaed  every  five  years.  The  most 
recent  census  was  conduaed  in  1988,  covenng  1987.  Data 
are  scheduled  to  be  released  in  1990  Tables  1-7  to  1-9 
present  seleaed  data  from  198'\  Additional  data  are 
presented  in  chapter  4  for  performing  arts,  in  chapter  5  for 
architeaure  and  photography,  in  chapter  7  for  museums, 
and  m  chapter  8  for  motion  piaures,  radio,  and  television. 
The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  partiapated  in 
planning  the  revisions  starting  with  the  1977  census  in 
order  to  obtain  more  detail  for  performing  arts-related 
industries,  and  its  Research  Division  has  prepared  several 
repons  Seleaed  tables  from  these  reports  are  presented 
in  chapter  4 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Census  of  Service 
Industries  universe  is  obtained  pnmanly  from  filers  of 
PICA  reports  and  from  filers  of  income  tax  forms  (both 
for-profit  and  not-for-profit)  Arts-related  organisations 
that  do  not  submit  either  form  are  not  likely  to  be  repre- 
sented Many  arts  organizations  operate  as  subsidianes  of 
another  larger  organization.  In  such  cases  the  arts  organi- 
zation is  categorized  under  its  parent's  major  funaion-for 
example,  a  university,  government  agency  or  museum-and 
It  is  not  then  lu.jly  to  be  counted  as  an  arts  organization. 
Hence  the  numbers  unde* estimate  the  level  of  activity, 
especially  for  nonprofit  groups  related  to  universities,  for 
museums,  for  small  organizations  (receipts  below  S25 ,000), 
and  for  informal  performmg  and  other  arts  groups 

Number  of  Arts-Related  Establishments 

Table  1-7  includes  the  total  number  of  service 
establishments  and  the  number  of  selected  categones  of 
establishments  that  have  some  relation  to  the  arts.  If  all  of 
the  arts-related  service  establishments  listed  m  Table  1-7 
are  simply  tallied,  they  total  about  76,000  establish.nents 
with  receipts  of  about  $50  billion.  This  table  includes 
activities  which  some  would  not  classify  as  arts-related, 
such  as  radio  and  TV  repair  shops,  and  does  not  include 


many  other  arts-related  organizations.  Tables  1-8  and  1-9 
present  information  on  the  sources  of  receipts/rc/enucs 
for  performmg  arts-related  service  industries.  Other  mon 
detailed  tables  from  Census  of  Service  Industnes  arc 
presented  and  discussed  in  the  disapline-speafic  chapters 

Section         Public  Support  for  the  Arts 

Tables  1-10  to  1-13  include  data  from  the  NIPA  on 
Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures  by  funaion  from 
1952  to  1S87/88.  Looking  at  combmed  expenditures,  it  can 
be  seen  that  at  no  time  have  recreation  and  culture  expen* 
ditures  equaled  more  than  1  percent  of  the  total  combined 
Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures.  For  the  years 
shown  in  table  1-10,  the  peak  occurred  in  1975  when 
recreation  and  culture  represented  .92  percent  of  total 
expenditures.  This  was  up  from  32  in  1952.  This  peak 
may  have  been  associated  with  events  that  were  part  of  the 
Bicentennial  celebration  (1976).  The  >ear.^  of  the  1980*s 
saw  a  decline  to  .75  percent  in  1985.  By  1987  the 
percentage  for  recreation  and  culture  had  nsen  sonewhai 
to  81  percent. 

Looking  at  Federal  government  expenditures 
(table  1-11),  the  decline  in  the  percent  going  to  recreation 
and  culture  smce  1980  can  bj  seen.  In  1980  recreation  and 
culture  expenditures  were  .29  percent,  declining  to 
16  percent  by  1988.  Education  has  seen  a  similar  decline, 
being  2.27  percent  of  Federal  expenditures  m  1980  but  only 
1  68  percent  in  1988, 

Table  1-12  shows  that  State  and  local  expenditures 
for  recreation  and  culture  were  about  1.5  percent  of  the 
total  in  1955,  1.9  in  1980,  and  17  in  1985.  Education 
expenditures  were  36  percent  in  1955,  40  percent  in  1980, 
and  39  percent  m  1985. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  levels  of  support  is  m 
constant  dollars  (table  1-13).^  Total  government  (Federal, 
State  and  local)  expenditures  increased  276  percent  ,n 
constant  1985  dollars  between  19^5  and  1987,  and 
increased  28  percent  between  1980  and  1987.  Over  the 
er'ire  period,  recreation  and  culture  expenditures 
increased  at  a  higher  pace  than  total  government 
expenditures  (502  percent).  However,  between  1980  and 
1985  there  was  decline  of  about  5  percent  m  ^otal  govern- 
ment support  for  recreation  and  culture  in  constant  1985 


Constant  dollars  are  estimates  representing  ai  effort  to 
remove  the  effeas  of  price  changes  from  statistical  series 
reported  in  dollar  terms.  In  this  report  constant  dollars 
are  usually  calculated  based  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Indc^x  for  all  urban  consumers  indexed  to  1985  or  1982 


dollars.    Tajs  decline  was  reversed  by  1987,  due  to 
mcrcasca  state  and  iocai  expenduurei*. 

Federal  government  support  for  reaeation  and 
culture  continued  to  decline  m  constant  dollars  Overall, 
Federal  governnient  expenditures  increased  about 
28  percent  in  constant  1985  dollars  between  1980  and  1987. 
However,  Federal  expenditures  for  recreation  and  culture 
declined  by  29  percent  in  the  same  period  in  constant 
dollars. 

Appropriations  for  Major  Federal  Cultural 
Programs 

Table  1-14  presents  summary  information  on  Federal 
appropriations  for  cultural  programs  for  1989-1990.  The 
largest  amount  of  Federal  money  goes  to  the  Smithsonian, 
(funded  at  about  S246  million  in  1989),  and  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (funded  at  about 
S300  million  m  1989).  The  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  was  next  at  about  $169  million  for  1989. 

Funding  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 

Fundmg  levels  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  began  at  about  S2.9  million  in  1966,  were  at  about 
S165  million  in  1987,  and  S171  milhon  m  1990  (Table  1-15). 
Real  increases  in  appropriations  m  constant  dollars 
occurred  until  1980.  Between  1980  and  1987  there  was,  in 
constant  1985  dollars,  about  a  22  percent  decline  in  NEA 
appropnations. 

Table  l-16a  summanzcs  NEA  appropriations  by 
program  for  1980-1989,  and  table  1-1 6b  includes  a 
summary  of  the  amount  and  number  of  grants  awarded  by 
program  for  1984-1989. 

Based  on  the  ratio  of  amount  of  grants  awarded  to 
appropnations  it  appears  that,  on  average,  about  88  to 
92  percent  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  appro- 
pnatiori  is  then  re-awjirded  in  grants.  For  example  in  1985 
the  appropnation  was  S163  million  (table  1-15)  and  the 
amount  awarded  in  grants  was  S149  million  (table  l-16b). 

Looking  at  NEA  allocations  among  programs,  one 
car.  see  that  although  some  shifts  have  occurred,  relative 
allocations  among  programs  have  remamed  fairly  stable 
over  the  penod  since  1980  (table  l-16a).  State  programs 
have  been  about  15  percent  of  the  allocation,  and  since 
1984,  local  programs  have  received  about  1.4  percent 
Together,  program  funds  have  been  between  55  and 
62  percent  of  the  total,  being  57  percent  in  1987 


Vables  l-17a  to  l-17d  present  summary  data  on 
applicants  to  the  NEA.  Inter-Arts  program  for  the  year^ 
1985  to  1989  for  total  applicants  (tables  l-17a,  c,  ?nd  d) 
and  for  a  control  group  of  74  applicants  (table  M7b)  For 
the  control  group  total  revenues  increased  from  S5l 
million  to  S84.5  million  between  1985  and  1989;  for  the 
same  period  total  attendance  increased  from  3  3  million  to 
3.5  million  (table  l-17b). 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Employment 
Levels 

Table  1-18  presents  National  Endowment  for  the 
Ans  employment  levels  since  19^.  These  peaked  in  1^82 
and  then  declined,  from  285  full  time  persons  in  1982  to 
258  in  1987.  In  3989  there  were  262  full-time  persons 


State  Arts  Agencies 

Data  in  tables  1-19  to  1-23  were  provided  by  the 
National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA). 
Founded  in  1968,  NASAA  consists  of  the  56  State,  juris- 
dictional, and  territorial  arts  agencies,  designated  by  the 
National  Endowment  of  the  Arts  as  governmental  units 
receiving  funding  from  their  State  legislatures.  NASAA 
exists  to  enhance  the  growth  of  the  arts  and  develop  an 
informed  membership  and  serve  as  liaison  among 
me  mbers.  Federal  agencies,  and  arts  organizations 

The  Growth  of  State  Arts  Agencies 

Although,  as  early  as  1899,  Utah  had  a  State  ^rts 
Council,  most  of  what  we  cunently  think  of  as  State  Arts 
Agencies  were  established  in  the  1960's  and  early  1970's  in 
conneaion  with  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  funding  from 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Prior  to  NEA's 
creation,  however,  the  New  York  State  Counal  on  the  Arts 
(NYSCA)  had  been  established  in  1%1.  This  model  influ- 
enced both  the  Federal  legislation  creating  the  National 
Endowment  and  the  subsequent  creation  of  State  Arts 
Agencies.  Further,  New  York  dwarfed  the  other  States  in 
funding  especially  from  1966  to  1979  Bv  1974,  State  Arts 
Agencies  were  present  in  all  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Increasingly,  in  the  1980's  State  Arts  Agenacs  have 
become  an  important  source  of  support  for  the  arts 
(table  1-19).  Starting  with  a  50-State  total  appropriation 
level  about  the  same  as  NEA  in  1966  (S2.7  million).  State 
Arts  Agency  appropriations  taken  together  m  1989  were 
about    58  percent    higher    than    the    total  National 


Endowment  appmpnation  (S268  million  compared  to  S169 
milhon).  As  chart  1-7  indicates,  total  State  appropriations 
were  similar  to  those  for  NEA  from  1966  to  1972,  less  from 
19"^2  to  1984,  equal  in  1985.  and  well  above  in  1986 
through  1989 

Although,  overall.  State  Ans  Agency  legislate  e 
appropriations  mcreased  about  5  percent  between  1989 
and  1990  (table  1-20)  Of  the  total  appropriations  for 
IWO,  New  York  accounted  for  over  one-fifth  (21  percent) 

Distribution  of  Funds  by  State  Arts  Agencies 

Estimates  of  the  types  of  projeas  funded,  and 
sources  of  funds  for  grants  are  based  on  data  coiieaed  by 
the  NASAA  and  published  in  the  Final  Descnptive  Report 
of  State  Arts  Agencies  Tables  1-21  to  1-23  present 
summary  data  from  this  source  for  fiscal  year  1987  for  50 
States  In  1987,  the  largest  proportion  of  the  dollar 
amount  of  grants  were  awarded  in  the  multi-disciplinary 
category  (28  percent)  and  the  music  category  (18  percent) 
\  total  of  about  $178  million  in  grant  money  was  spent  m 
1987 


National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  State  and 
Regional,  Support  for  Touring  and  Presenting 

Tables  1-24  (a  and  b)  present  data  jn  charaaenstics 
of  support  for  touring  and  presenting  for  the  period  1981 
to  1984  The  data  are  based  on  a  study  conduaed  by  NEA 
and  NASAA,  as  pan  of  an  effort  to  examine  the  inter- 
aaion  among  Federal,  State  and  regional  levels  of  support 
Levels  of  support  for  the  period  ranged  from  S32.1  milbon 
in  1982.  to  S303  million  in  1983,  and  S31 0  million  in  1984 
Most  of  the  funding,  54  percent  in  1984,  was  distributed  by 
a  State  Arts  Agency.  In  the  same  year,  38  percent  was 
distributed  by  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
8  percent  by  regional  organizations      Of  the  total, 

42  percent    originated    from    NEA    program  funds, 

43  percent  from  State  Arts  Agencies,  and  12  percent  from 
Basic  State  Grants  and  Regional  Arts  Programming 
Grants.  Three  percent  caine  from  private  source^. 
Disciplines  most  frequently  supported  were  music,  dance, 
multi-disciplinary,  and  theatre. 

Tables  l-25a  through  l-25d  present  data  from  the 
National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agenaes  (NALAA)  1989 
membership  survey  of  71  Local  Arts  Agencies.  Of  the 
total  agencies,  75  percent  were  private,  25  percent  public, 
and  30  percent  were  private  with  official  designation. 
Thirty-six  of  the  local  agenaes  awarded  grants  and  taken 
together  these  groups  made  a  total  of  1,892  grant  awards 
with  an  average  amount  of  S3,019 
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Section  1-3.    Private  Support  for  the  Arts 

Assessment  of  total  private  support  for  the  arts  is  not 
easy,  task  and  estimates  of  the  total  vary  depending  on  the 
source.  Data  from  several  sources  on  private  giving  arc 
compiled  by  the  American  Assoaation  of  Fund-Raising 
Counsel  and  presented  yearly  in  the  publication  Giving 
USA.  Descriptions  of  the  methodology  of  the  estimates 
are  presented  in  detail  in  this  publication.  Tables  l-26a 
through  l-26e  summarize  data  from  the  1989  Giving  USA. 
The  data  should  be  viewed  as  estimates  which  are  widely 
used  in  the  field  but  are  often  criticized  because  of  the 
imprecision  assoaated  with  the  derivation  of  the  estimates. 
Table  l-2da  shows  that  total  giving  for  all  causes  for  1988 
was  estimated  at  S104.4  billion.  Overall,  by  far  the  largest 
source  of  private  philanthropy  is  from  mdividuals, 
83  percent  of  philanthropic  support  in  1988.  Bequests 
represent  another  6.5  percent  of  philanthropy. 
Foundations  represent  5.9  percent  and  corporations 
4.6  percent  of  total  giving  (calailated  from  table  1*26 a). 

According  to  the  American  Association  of  Fund- 
Raismg  Counsel  estimates,  total  private  philanthropy  was 
estimated  to  be  S21  billion  in  1970  and  S104  billion  in  1988 
(table  l-26a).  In  constant  1982  dollars  this  is  an  increase 
of  about  50  percent  ($."2  billion  to  S78  billion)  (table  1- 
26b)  In  the  same  period  according  to  these  estimates* 
support  for  the  arts  and  humanities  has  grown  much  faster 
(by  212  percent  in  constant  1982  dollars),  estimated  at 
S.6  billion  in  1970  (S1.63  billion  in  1982  dollars)  and 
S6.8  billion  in  1988  (table  1.26b). 

The  rapid  growth  of  arts  and  humanities  funding, 
.elative  to  otner  areas,  leveled  off  considerably  by  1980. 
Since  1980,  private  support  for  the  arts  and  humanities  has 
increased  by  about  36  percent  in  constant  dollars,  while 
total  giving  has  increased  at  about  34  percent. 

According  to  the  American  Assoaation  of  Fund- 
Raising  Counsel,  total  giving  to  the  arts  and  humanities 
was  estimated  to  be  6.5  percent  of  private  philanthropy  in 
i988,  up  from  only  3.2  percent  of  giving  in  1970. 

Foundation  Support 

The  major  source  of  informatiOii  on  foundation 
giving  is  the  Foundation  Center  which  publishes  both  a 
National  Data  Book  and  The  Foundation  Grants  Index 
Tables  1-27  to  1-31  summarize  data  from  The  Foundation 
Grants  Index  based  on  a  sample  of  foundations 
constituting  the  grant  index. 


The  Foundation  Center  s  analysis  of  pnvate  founda- 
tions, cxtraaed  Irom  the  IRS  Exempt  Organization  Master 
File  for  1985,  found  approximately  24,859  aaive  grant- 
making  private  foundations  in  the  United  States  In  1985 
\^tse  foundations  held  an  estimated  S926  billion  in  assets 
and  awarded  approximately  S5.7  billion  in  grants  " 

Trends  in  Foundation  Giving 

The  Foundation  Center  has  noted  several  problems 
in  collecting  reliable  trend  data  on  philanthropic  giving. 
Among  them  arc  the  difficulty  m  obtaining  complete  infor- 
mation on  smaller  foundations;  the  reliance  on  subjeaive 
judgment  in  assigning  to  a  single  category  a  grant  which 
serves  a  variety  of  purposes;  and  the  nearly  impossible  task 
of  establishing  a  classification  system  which  divides  the 
speamm  of  human  aaivities  into  a  logical  series  of  non- 
overlapping  aarvities.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  the  Center 
has  designed  a  grants  mdex  to  look  at  trend  data. 

From  all  foundations  reporting  grants  to  the  center,  a 
sample  of  459  grantmakers  has  been  seleaed  from  which 
to  produce  trend  data.  The  sample  includes  the  100  largest 
foundations  and  40  percent  of  total  grantmakmg  dollars. 
In  assessing  the  sample,  the  editors  of  the  report  note  that, 
while  the  sample  is  heavily  weighted  toward  large  founda- 
tions, "the  analysis  provides  some  insight  into  the  ^ant- 
making  aaivities  of  smaller  foundations  based  on  a  limited 
sample,  as  well  as  a  reliable  overview  of  grintmaking 
patterns  of  the  nations*  largest  foundations." 

Among  the  grants  m  the  "grants  index,"  awa-ds  to  the 
category  "cultural  activities"  were  between  13  and 
15  percent  of  the  total  in  dollars  awarded  and  16  to 
18  percent  m  the  number  of  grants  in  the  period  1980  to 
1988  (tables  1-27  and  1-28)  Breakdowns  by  type  of 
cultural  aaivity  supported  mdicate  that  in  1988  grants 
classified  as  "general"  were  most  frequent,  followed  by 
grants  for  the  combmed  category  of  theatre  ana  dance 
(table  1-28). 

In  terms  of  dollar  amounts,  grants  by  the 
foundations,  otiier  than  the  iCO  largest,  were  somewhat 
more  generous  to  the  arts,  with  20  percent  of  the  grant 
dollars  from  this  group  going  to  the  arts  in  1988  compared 
with  13  percent  for  the  100  largest  foundations  (table  1- 
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29),  However,  the  average  grant  amount  to  the  arts  was 
greater  from  the  100  largest  foundations,  573,000  vs 
S37,000  per  grant. 

United  Arts  Funds 

Tables  1-32  to  1-34  present  information  on  the 
growth  and  charaaeristics  of  United  Arts  Funds.  The 
American  Council  for  the  Arts  defines  United  Arts  Funds 
as  service  organizations  that  raise  money  for  the  operating 
support  of  at  least  three  separate  arts  organizations.  In 
1965  ihe:3  were  12  such  groups  and  by  1988  there  were  64 
(61  participated  in  the  annual  survey)  Funds  raised  have 
grown  from  $2.5  million  in  1%5  to  $62  million  in  1988 
(table  1-32). 

In  1988,  the  largest  percentase  (51  percent)  of  funds 
came  from  corporate/business  donors.  About  one-third 
(32  percent)  came  from  individuals,  8  percent  from  foun- 
dations,  and  7  percent  from  government  sources  (table  1- 
33).  The  average  individual  gift  was  S92  in  1985 
Fundraising  costs  averaged  about  11  percent  of  the  total 
raised.  The  top  three  United  Arts  Funds,  in  terms  of 
dollari  raised  Tor  1988,  were:  The  Music  Center  in  Los 
Angeles;  Lincoln  Center  in  New  York;  and  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin  (table  1-34). 

Corporate  Contributions  to  the  Arts 

The  major  source  of  information  on  corporate  giving 
to  the  arts  is  the  Conference  Board,  Annual  Survey  of 
Corporate  Contributions.  Data  relevant  to  the  ans  from 
the  Conference  Board's  surveys  were  summarized  in  the 
.\merican  Council  for  the  Arts,  1987  publication,  Guide  to 
Corporate  Giving  in  the  Arts:  4.  in  the  chapter  Trends 
and  Preferences  in  Corporate  Support  for  the  Arts,"  by 
Michael  Useem.  Table  1-35  is  originally  taken  from  this 
chapter  but  was  updated  for  this  report  Tables  1-36  to  1- 
38  are  taken  from  the  Survey  of  Corporation 
Contnbutions.  1989  Edition.  Table  1-35  presents  data  on 
estimated  total  contributions.  Tables  1-36  to  1-38  are 
based  on  the  Conference  Board  samples.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  total  contributions  in  table  1-36  reflea  only 
those  businesses  making  contributions  of  5100,000  or 
more,  and  who  also  responded  to  the  survey,  not  lota! 
contributions. 

Discussing  trends  in  total  corporate  giving,  Useem 
notes  that  the  single  most  important  factor  dnving 
company  giving  is  the  level  of  income.  Company  gifts  are 
often  intended  to  stimulate  income.  This  is  refleaed  m  the 
use  of  cause-related  marketing  strategies.  Aggregated 
company  earnings  have  approximately  doubled  m  the  past 
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decade  and  corporate  giving  has  also  increased. 
AHocations  to  giving  ranged  from  .89  to  .99  percent  of 
pretax  net  income  between  1975  and  1980.  Since  1980  they 
have  ranged  from  1  11  to  a  high  of  I  99  percent  in  1985  In 
1^88  allocations  were  estimated  to  1.55  percent  pretax 
net  income  (table  1-35). 

Total  corporate  givmg  to  the  arts  was  estimated  at 
about  S496  million  in  1987  compared  with  $90  million  in 
1975  (table  1-35)  The  percentage  of  corporate  giving 
going  to  the  arts  ranges  from  7.5  percent  in  1975  to  a  high 
of  1 1  9  percent  in  1981  and  1985  Corporate  giving  to  the 
arts  was  estimated  to  be  10.8  percent  in  1987,  down  from 
11  9  percent  in  1986.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
estimated  percentages  going  to  the  ans  arc  based  on 
samples  of  companies,  the  number  of  which  has  varied 
considerably  over  the  years-(from  786  companies  in  1979 
to  325  in  1987).  Differences  in  percentages  of  corporate 
giving  going  to  the  arts  may  be  ciue  to  differences  in  the 
corporate  sample  rather  than  actual  change.  Table  1-36 
presents  more  detail  on  the  results  of  the  Annual  Survey  of 
Corporate  Contributions  from  1978  to  1988,  upon  which 
the  data  in  table  1-35  are  partially  based.  Table  1-37 
presents  a  companson  from  a  control  group  of  256 
companies  for  1986  and  1987.  For  this  group,  contribu- 
tions to  the  arts  also  registered  a  small  decline  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  between  1986  and  1987  (from  a 
median  of  10.6  percent  m  1986  to  10.2  percent  in  1987) 


Volunteer  Support  for  the  Arts 

Tables  1-39  and  MO  present  data  taken  from  reports 
of  volunteering  commissioned  by  the  INDEPENDENT 
SECTOR  and  conducted  by  the  Gallup  Organizaiion.  The 
study  estimated  that  in  1981,  52  percent  of  Americans  over 
age  14  reported  doing  some  type  of  volunteer  work  in  the 
past  year  compared  with  45  percent  in  1988.  Volunteer 
work  is  most  frequently  done  in  the  area  of  religion,  with 
37  percent  doing  some  work  in  this  area  in  1981  and 
45  percent  in  1988.  About  6  percent  of  the  population  m 
1981  and  11  percent  in  1988  reported  doing  some  work 
related  to  arts  and  culture  in  the  past  12  months.  In  1985 
about  4  percent  indicated  they  had  done  some  volunteer 
work  m  that  area  in  the  past  week.  Data  for  this  study 
were  collected  by  asking  respondents  to  l  ecall  activity.  As 
with  attendance,  it  may  be  that  people  overestimate  their 
volunteer  activity. 

Volunteer  work  in  the  area  of  arts,  culture  and 
humamlies  was  most  frequently  done  for  the  category 
"private  non-profit  groups  other  than  religious'* 
(46  percent).  About  26  percent  was  done  in  the  local 
government  sector  (table  MO). 
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Table  1-la-  ,  .  ^ 

Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  originating  in  selected  arts-related 
industries:    1947-1987  __^__== 

Gross  Other  aauseaent 

National  Motion         and  recreation  Radio  and  Printing  and 

Year  Product  pictures  services      TV  broadcasting  publishing 

(in  billions  of  dollars) 

1%7   235.2  1.4  1.2  0.2  J.2 

194B   261.6  1.3  1.:^  0.3  3.5 

m9   260.4  1.3  1.3  0.3  3.7 

1950    288.3  1.3  1.3  0.4  3.9 

1951   333.4  1.3  1.3  0.4  4.2 

V952   351.6  1.2  1.4  0.5  4.4 

1953    371.6  1.2  1.6  0.5  4.8 

1954   372.5  1.3  1.6  0.6  5.0 

1955   405.9  1.3  1.7  0.7  5,5 

1956   428.2  1.3  1.9  0.8  5.8 

1957   451.0  1.2  2,0  0.8  0.2 

1958   456.8  1.1  2,1  0.9  6.2 

1959   495.8  1.1  2,4  1.0  6.7 

1960   515.3  1.1  2,7  1.1  7,1 

1961   533.8  1.2  2,8  1.1  7.3 

1962   574.6  1.2  3,0  1.2  7.7 

1963   606.9  1.3  3,2  1.3  8.0 

1964   649.8  1.4  3,4  1.3  8.9 

1965   705.1  1.6  3,6  1.4  9.4 

1966   772.0  1.7  3,7  1.6  10.3 

1967   816.4  1.8  3,9  1.6  10.7 

1968   892.7  2.1  4.2  1.8  11.6 

1969   963.9  2.0  4,4  1.9  12.7 

1970   1,015.5  2.3  4,8  2.0  12.9 

1971   1,102.7  2.2  5,1  2.1  13.7 

1972   1,212.8  2.4  5,5  2.5  14.8 

1973   1,359.3  2.7  6,4  2.6  '  16.4 

1974   1,472.8  2.8  6.9  2.8  16.8 

1975   1,598.4  3.1  7,7  3.2  18.6 

1976   1,782.8  3.8  8.6  4.0  20.5 

1977   1,990.5  4.2  9.8  4.7  23.3 

1978   2,249.7  5.6  10.4  5.4  26.2 

1979   2,508.2  5.0  11.5  5.9  28.8 

1980   2,732.0  5.0  12.4  6.3  31.6 

1981   3,052.6  5.5  14.0  7.4  35.2 

1982   3,166.0  6.3  15,1  8.3  38.4 

1983   3,405.7  6.6  16,8  9.2  42.4 

1984   3,772.2  7.3  17,8  ll.l  47.0 

1985   4,014.9  9.0  19,9  11-2  52.5 

1986   4,240.3  9.5  21,8  12.4  55.1 

1987   4,526.7  10.7  24,0  12.7  58.2 

Rote:  Changes  in  1985  and  1986  daU  fro«  1987  Sourcebook  reflect  Departnent  of  Ccmacce  revisions  to  the 
accounts.  July  1989  Survey  of  Current  Business  did  not  contain  1988  updates.  1988  data  release  has  been 
postponed  for  revisi<His. 

Source:    (1947-1982)   U.S.  Departaent  of  Cowrce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  The  National  Incoae  and 
PrnAirt  Accounts  of  the  United  SUtes.  1929-82:   Statistical  Tables^  Washington,  D.C.,  September  1986, 
p.  252;  (1983-1984)  U.S.  Departnent  of  Co««erce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
July  1987  issue;  (1985-1987)  U.S.  Department  of  CoMaerce,  Bureau  of  Econwic  Analysis,  Survey  of  Current 
BusiftBSS>  July  1988  issue,  table  6.1. 

NetbodoioKical  note:   Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  is  the  market  value  of  the  goods  and  services  produced 
by  labor  and  property  supplied  by  residents  of  the  United  SUtes.    It  is  the  sua  of  purchases  of  goods  and 
services  by  persons  aai  govenwent,  gross  private  doMStic  investment  (including  the  change  in  business 
inventories),  and  net  exports  (exports  less  imports).  GNP  excludes  business  purchases  of  goods  and  services 
on  current  account.    Its  investment  co^nent  is  measured  before  deduction  of  charges  for  consumption  of 
fixed  capital. 
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Table  1-lb- 

Percent  of  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  originating  in  selected  arts 
related  indvstries:  1947-1987 


Gross 

Other  anuseaent 

National 

Motion 

and  recreation 

Radio  and 

Printing  and 

Year 

Product 

pictures 

sei  /ices 

TV  broadcasting 

publishing 

lin  billions  of  dollars) 

(percent) 

19kl 

235  2 

0.60 

0  SI 

0  HQ 

1 

1  •  jO 

261  6 

0.50 

0  SO 

0  11 

vF.  1 1 

1  \L 
1  •  Jh 

1949 . . 

260  4 

0.50 

0  SO 

0  17 

VF.  ±C 

1  /i9 
1  .  ^c 

1950 

7ftft  3 

0.45 

0  kS 

ft  1  /l 
VI.  m 

1  "^S 

1951  

....              333  4 

0.39 

0,39 

0  17 

V/.  LC 

1  7f% 

1952  . 

351.6 

0.34 

0 

0  lik 
V/  .  !*♦ 

1  7S 
X  *cj 

1963 

371  6 

0  "^7 

0  LX 

ft  1 
VF.  1 J 

1  90 

1954 

372  5 

0. 35 

0  L% 

0  1A 

VF.  lO 

1  'iA 
l.M 

1955 

405  9 

0.32 

0  L7. 

0  17 

VF.  1  / 

1 .  JO 

1956 

428  2 

0. 30 

0  kL 

0  1Q 

VF.  17 

1  t*\ 
1 .  J  J 

1957 

451  0 

0. 27 

0  kL 

0  1ft 

VF.  lO 

1  n 
1 .  J  / 

1958 

456  8 

0.24 

0.46 

0  9ft 
U.  &VF 

1  "XA 
1 .  jO 

1959 

495  8 

0.22 

0.48 

ft  7ft 
VF .  C\J 

1960 

515  3 

0  71 

0  S7 

ft  91 

1  tfi 
1.  JO 

1961 

533  8 

0  77 

ft  S7 

vF.  JC 

ft  71 

1 

1  .J/ 

1962 

574  6 

0. 21 

ft  S7 

ft  71 
vF.  cL 

1 

l.M 

1%3 

AHA  Q 

ft  71 

0  S'\ 

ft  ^1 

1  19 
1. 

1964 

649  8 

0  77 

ft  S7 

V.  jC 

ft  7ft 

1  n 

1965 

vF .  Cj 

ft 

ft  9ft 
U.  ilU 

• 

i.ij 

1966 

777  n 

f\  97 
U.  cc 

ft  AA 

U.Zl 

1.33 

1967 

R^ft  L 

ft  "JO 

U.  C/i 

ft  kH 

ft  9ft 
U.  C\J 

1  11 
1.31 

l%8 

892  7 

ft  7Zi 

ft  LI 

ft  9ft 

1  ift 
1 .  3U 

1969 

963  9 

ft  71 
V  *  CI 

ft  £lA 
U.  HO 

ft  9ft 

1  19 

1970 

1  015  5 

ft  7*^ 
\J*  Cj 

ft  LI 

ft  9ft 
U.  c\J 

1  n 

1971 

1  102  7 

ft  7ft 

U.  C\J 

ft  /lA 
vF.  '♦0 

ft  1 0 
U.  l7 

1  1/. 

1972 

1  71 7  ft 

ft  9ft 

vF.  C\J 

ft  /»*\ 

ft  11 

1  T) 
1.4:4: 

1973  

1  359  3 

0.20 

1  LI 

ft  10 
VF.  17 

1  91 
1 . 4:1 

1974  

  1  (|72  8 

0.19 

ft  /i7 

vF  .H/ 

ft   1  0 
VF.  l7 

1   1  /» 
1. 14 

1975..  . 

1  598  4 

0.19 

0.48 

ft  9ft 

1   1 A 
1. 10 

1976  

  1  782  8 

0.21 

0.48 

ft  99 
VF .  Cc 

1   1  <\ 
1.13 

1977  

.  . .           1,990  5 

0.21 

0.49 

ft  92*. 

VF. 

1  17 
1.1/ 

1978  

2,249.7 

0.25 

0.46 

ft  9/i 

VF.  f  H 

1    1 A 
1 . 10 

1979 

7  soft  7 

ft  7ft 

vF.  C\J 

ft  /lA 

U.  '40 

ft  9/. 

1  It 

1 .  lb 

1980  

2,732.0 

0.18 

0.45 

0.23 

1.16 

1981  

3,052.6 

0.13 

0.46 

0.24 

1.15 

1982  

0.20 

0.48 

0.26 

1.21 

1983  

3,405.9 

0.19 

0.49 

0.29 

1.24 

1984  

3,772.2 

0.19 

0.47 

0.30 

1.26 

1985  

4,014.9 

0.22 

0.50 

0.28 

1.31 

1986  

4,240.3 

0.22 

0.51 

0.29 

1.30 

1987  

4,526.7 

0.24 

0.53 

0.28 

1.29 

Bote:  Changes  in  1985  and  1986  data  from  1987  Sourcebook,  reflect  Departaent  of  Coaaerce  revifions  to  the 
accounts.  July  1989  Survey  of  Cmrent  Business  did  not  contain  1988  updates.  1988  data  release  has  been 
postp<»ied  for  revisions. 

Source:   Calculated  based  on  data  included  in  table  1-la.    (1947-1982)   U.S.  Departaent  of  Coonerce,  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis,  The  National  Incoae  and  Product  Accounts  of  the  United  States,  1929-82;  Statistical 
Tables.  Washington,  D.C.,  September  1986,  p.  252;  (1983-1987)  U.S.  Department  of  Comerce,  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis,  Survey  of  Current  Business >  July  1988  issue. 
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Chart  1-L  . 

Percent  of  Gross  National  Product  (GNP)  originating  in  selected  arts  related  industries:  iy47-iy«7 
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Table  l-lc, 

Gtoss  National  Product  (GNP)  originating  in  selected  arts-related 
ind^istries  in  constant  1982  dollars:  1947-1987 


Gross 

Other  acBuseiaent 

National 

Motion 

and  recreation 

Kadio  ajnd 

Printing  and 

Year 

Product 

pictures 

services 

TV  broadcasting 

publishing 


(in  billions  of  dollars) 

1  jOOO.  / 

C  Q 
0  .O 

b.  z 

1.1 

13.0 

1  m.o 

1    1  AO  7 

lUo.  / 

0 . 3 

J.  z 

1«Z 

1  /.  A 
IH .  0 

1    1  AO  f\ 

1  y  lUV.U 

0.  3 

c  y 
^  .  1 

y  1 
l.Z 

1  Q  7 

lb.  3 

1  OCA 

1    TO!  7 

0.  1 

c  o 

b.  /. 

1.4 

lb.  H 

A  A 
0.  U 

b.  z 

1  Q 

1  ^  ft 

lb.  o 

1    1 QA  A 

J.O 

b.  Q 

1.7 

1 A  1 
10. 1 

b,3 

C  A 

b*o 

z*z 

1 A  ft 
10.  O 

19S4  

*\  7 
J.  L 

b*o 

Z.4 

1 7  A 
17.0 

1  occ 

/.  Q 
*♦  .  7 

b*o 

Z.O 

1  ft  ft 

1,525.6 

it.  7 

6.2 

7  O 
Z.O 

10  Q 

19.  b 

i,3bl.l 

/.  7 

A  7 
0.  Z 

3.1 

to  ft 
IV  .o 

1    tlO  7 

1  7 

3 .  / 

6.5 

3.2 

IQ  7 

19.  3 

1,629.1 

7  7 

3.  / 

7 . 1 

7  t 

3.2 

tn  7 

zo«  / 

1,665.3 

7  7 

3.  / 

7.5 

3.6 

11  7 

Zl.  3 

\    7AQ  7 

1  7 
3 .  / 

7.8 

3.6 

21.  b 

1    700  /. 

7  a 
3.0 

8.0 

3.7 

ZZ.*» 

\    Q7 1  1 

7  A 
3.0 

8. 4 

3.6 

7/.  7 

Z4«  3 

y  o7 1  1 
1,9/3.3 

1  Q 

3.0 

8.7 

3.4 

Zo.o 

2,087.6 

1  Q 

3.y 

8.9 

3.5 

11  7 

Z/ .  3 

2,208.3 

/.  7 

4.  Z 

8.9 

3.7 

*Zo.o 

1967  

2,271.4 

4.Z 

8.9 

3.7 

29.2 

2,365.6 

7 

9.2 

3.7 

30.0 

2,423.3 

4.3 

9.0 

4.2 

31.6 

Z,41o.Z 

4.0 

9.2 

4.1 

29.9 

Z,4o4.o 

/.  7 

4.  / 

9.4 

4.5 

30. 1 

2,608.5 

4, 

9.7 

4.8 

31.  *i 

2,744,1 

3.3 

10.8 

4.8 

33.6 

2,729.3 

/.  o 
4.9 

11.0 

4.9 

3Z.b 

0    £.OC  A 

t  7 

J.  z 

11.3 

5.4 

3Z.4 

2,826.7 

12.1 

6.4 

33.4 

1  occ  a 

c  y 

0.  1 

13.0 

6.9 

1C  A 

3b.  u 

1  010 

Id./. 

7  7 
/  .  3 

13.1 

7.0 

1A  Q 

3o,  9 

1  010 

J, i7t 

A  1 
0 .  i 

13.6 

7.3 

77  A 
3/  .0 

1QQA 

■J    1 Q7  1 
io/ . 1 

^  7 

13.7 

7.3 

36.9 

1981 

3,248.8 

5.8 

14.7 

7.7 

3a.  3 

1982 

3,166.0 

6.3 

15.1 

8.3 

38,4 

1983 

3,279.1 

6.2 

16.1 

9.2 

42.4 

1984 

3,501.4 

6.3 

16.4 

11.1 

47.6 

1985 

3,618.7 

7.5 

17.9 

9.4 

/»3.0 

1986 

3,721.7 

7.7 

18.9 

9.9 

42.3 

1987  

3,847.0 

7.6 

20.3 

10.1 

42.6 

note:   Constant -dollar  estinates  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  aost  detailed  current -dollar  coa|>onents  by 
appropriate  price  index,  with  1982  =  100.    In  a  few  cases,  they  are  obtaioed  by  extrapolating  the  current- 
dollar  estixates  in  1982  by  physical  quantity  aeasures.   These  are  taken  directly  from  the  source  cited 
below.   Changes  in  1985  and  1986  data  froa  1987  Sourcebook  reflect  Department  of  Coaaerce  revisions  to  the 
accounts.    July  1989  Survey  of  Current  Business  did  not  contain  1988  updates.    1988  data  release  has  been 
postponed  for  revisions. 

Source:    U.S.  Oepartaent  of  Coaaerce,  Bureau  of  Econoadc  Analysis,  The  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts 
of  the  United  States,  1929-82:    Statistical  Tables >  Washington,  D.C.,  Septeaber  1986,  table  6.2;  (1983- 
1984)  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July  1987  issue,  table  6-1;  (1985-1987)  U.S.  Department  of  Cooaerce, 
Bureau  of  Econoaic  Analysis,  Survey  of  Current  Business.  July  1988  issue,  table  6-2. 


Table  l-2a. 

The  Gross  National  Product  (GNP),  pex-sonal  consumption  expenditures, 
recreation  expenditures,  and  disposable  personal  income:  1929-1988 


Gross  Total  personal  TcUl  Disposable 

National  consunption  recreation  personal 

Year  Product  expenditures  expenditures  (a)  incooe 


(in  billions  of  dollars) 


1929   103.9  77.3  ^^-^ 

mo   91.1  69.9  ^.0  73.0 

1935   72.8  55.8  2.6  57-9 

1940   100.^  71.0  3.8  75.0 

1945   213.4  119.6  6.1  U9.2 

1950   288.3  192.1  11.1  207.5 

1955   i»05.9  257.9  U.5  278.8 

1960(b)...  515.3  330.7  18.^  358.9 

1965   705.1  440.7  26.7  486.8 

1970   1,015.5  640.0  W.7  715.6 

1975   1,598.4  1,012.8  70.2  1,142.8 

1976   1,782.8  1,129.3  78.0  1,252.6 

1977   1,990.5  1,257.2  85.5  1,379.3 

1978   2,2W.7  1,403.5  95.7  1,551.2 

1979   2,508.2  1,566.8  106.2  1,729.3 

1980   2,732.0  1,732.6  115.0  1,918.0 

1981   3,052.6  1,915.1  128.6  2,127.6 

1982   3,166.0  2,050.7  138.3  2,261.4 

1983   3,405.7  2,234.5  152.1  2,428.1 

19r^^   3,772.2  2,U0.5  168.3  2,668.6 

1985   4,014.9  2,629.0  185.7  2,838.7 

1986   4,231.6  2,797.4  201.2  3,013.3 

1987   4,52^i.3  3,010.8  22^*. 5  3,205.9 

1988   ^»,880.6  3,23'-.l  246.8  ^>477.8 

(a)  Set  tables  l-3a  and  l-3b  for  cooponents  of  total  Recreation  Expenditures. 

(b)  1%0  was  the  first  year  in  which  data  were  included  for  Ala^  and  Hawaii 

Sources:    (1929-1982)  U.S.  Departnent  of  CoMerce,  Bureau  of  Econooic  Analysis,  The  National  Incooe  and 
Product  Accounts.  1929-82:    Statistical  Tables.  Washington,  D.C.,  September  1986,  tables  2.1  and  Z.5; 
(1983-1984)  Survey  of  Current  Business.  July  1987  issue,  table  2.1  and  2.^;  (1985-1988)  Survey  of  Current 
Business.  July  1989  issue,  table  1.1,  2.1,  and  2A. 

Methodological  note:   The  latioml  luccme  and  Product  Accounts  (IIPA)  f  ro«  which  this  data  are  taken  are 
revised  periodically.   These  revisions  usually  result  in  ainor  changes;  however,  care  tnust  be  taken  in 
conparing  data  fro*  different  revisions.   The  daU  in  this  table  between  1929  and  1984  reflect  the  Novecnber 
1987  historical  revisions  and  are  internally  consistent.    Data  for  1985-1988  reflect  numbers  published  in 
the  July  1*^89  Survey  of  Current  Business.   For  further  discussion  of  the  revision  of  NIPA  data  as 
applicable  to  the  arts,  see  National  Bndowaent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Divicion,  "The  Arts  in  the  GNP:  A 
New  Beginning,"  February  1987,  Note  20. 

Persoul  coDSU!iptioKi  expeoditxnres  are  goods  and  seivices  purchased  by  individuals;  operating  expenses  of 
nonprofit  institutions  serving  individuals;  and  the  value  of  food,  fuel,  clothing,  rent  of  dwellings,  and 
financial  services  received  in  kind  by  individuals.   Net  purchases  of  used  goods  are  also  included. 
Purchases  of  residential  stnictures  by  indivi<Hials  and  nonprofit  institutions  serving  individuals  are 
classified  as  gross  private  domestic  investment.    Disposable  personal  incow  is  personal  incooe  less 
personal  tax  and  nontax  payments.    It  is  the  income  available  to  persons  for  spending  or  saving.   For  a 
descripcion  of  GNP  see  table  1-la. 
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Table  i-2b. 

Personal  consumption  exi>enditures  as  a  percent  of  the  GNP;  and  recreation 
expenditures  as  a  percent  of  the  GNP,  consumption  expenditures  and 
disposable  personal  income:  1929-1988 


Total  recreation  expenditures  (a)  as  a  percent  of 


Personal  consuniption 

expenditures  as  a 

Personal 

Disposable 

Year 

percent  of  the  GNP 

GUP 

consuKption 

personal  income 

1929  

4.14 

5.56 

5.26 

4.39 

5.72 

5.48 

1935  

  76.65 

3.57 

4.66 

4.49 

\9U0  

  70.72 

3.78 

5.35 

5.07 

1945  

  56.04 

2.86 

5.10 

4.09 

1950  

  66.63 

3.85 

5.78 

5.35 

1955  

  63.54 

3.57 

5.62 

5.20 

1960  (b)  

  64.18 

3.57 

5.56 

5.13 

1965  

  62. SO 

3.79 

6.06 

5.48 

1970  

  63.02 

4.20 

6.67 

5.97 

1975  

  63.36 

4.39 

6.93 

6.14 

1976  

4.38 

6.91 

.6.23 

1977  

  63.16 

4.30 

6.80 

6.20 

1978  

  62.39 

4  23 

6.82 

6.17 

1979  

  62.^7 

4.23 

6.78 

6.14 

1980  

  63.4? 

4.21 

ft. 64 

6.00 

1981  

  62. /4 

4.21 

6.72 

6.04 

1982  

4.37 

6.74 

6.12 

1983  

4.47 

6.31 

6.26 

1984  

4.46 

6.92 

6.31 

1985   

  65.48 

4.62 

7.06 

6.54 

1986  

  66.11 

4.75 

7.19 

6.68 

  66.55 

4.96 

7.46 

7.00 

1988  

  66.28 

5.06 

7.63 

7.10 

Bote:  1985  and  1986  changes  from  1987  Souicebook  reflect  Departoent  of  Cocaaerce  revisions  to  daU.  See 
tables  I' la  and  l-2a  xor  methodological  information. 

(a)  See  tables  l-3a  and  l-3b  for  cooponents  of  Total  Recreation  Expenditures. 

(b)  1960  was  the  first  year  in  which  daU  were  incluaed  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Source:    Data  calculated  based  on  figures  in  table  l-2a.    See  table  l-2a  for  full  ciUtion. 


Chart  1-2,  r'Mo 
Recreation  expenditures  as  a  percent  of  disposable  personal  income  and  as  a  percent  of  the  KjlSf: 

1930-1988 
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Source:  Caiculaaons  based  on  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts;  See  tables  l-2a  and  l-2b  for  full  citation. 
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Table  l-3a. 

Personal  consumption  expenditures  for  recreation  by  type  of  product  or  service: 
(1970-1988  conunued  in  the  next  table) 


1909-1965 


Typt  .    -«)uci  or  t«rvic« 

1909 

1919 

192S 

19J0 

19)S 

1940 

194S 

19S0 

19SS 

1940 

1%S 

(in  Billions  of  dolltrs) 

Totil  rccrution  txp*ndiiur«$ 

d60 

2,189 

),990 

2,650 

5,761 

6,1)9 

11,147 

l4 ,078 

17.8S5 

2S,90J 

Boots  ASd  MQt 

U) 

(«) 

264 

18) 

254 

S20 

t>74 

867 

1,159 

1,648 

HHHtlBW,  omcpaptn*  sbMt  ausle. 

(«) 

(•) 

S12 

4S6 

Sd9 

96S 

1,49S 

1,849 

2,164 

2,642 

Mcfiiur&blo  toys  adJ  iports  supplioi 

(f ) 

(f) 

231 

216 

506 

SS) 

l,)94 

1,80) 

2,-77 

5.55S 

VhMl  too(^»  duriblt  tojs,  sport*  «^iip. 

,  bosti, 

pleuurt  aircstit  

14) 

J77 

4U 

172 

156 

2S 

400 

869 

1,)86 

1,976 

2,888 

MS 

667 

*J9 

921 

248 

494 

544 

2,421 

2,849 

5,00> 

s,o;i 

tadie  «ri  ttlroAios  xm^m^x  

U) 

(t) 

27 

21 

)2 

23) 

Sl6 

7  74 

955 

nicMtri,  M*i«»  And  pott*j  pliais 

70 

US 

182 

190 

15A 

201 

)78 

4S7 

Si»6 

705 

1,272 

AtelssiaM  to  ipKlfiai  ifpKtJtQr  mom 

(h) 

(h) 

S«8 

892 

472 

904 

1,714 

1,781 

1,801 

1,6S2 

2,12) 

(i) 

U) 

547 

7)2 

753 

1,4S0 

1,547 

1,526 

9M 

1,06? 

167 

536 

174 

9S 

44 

71 

18) 

W) 

(h) 

4'/ 

6S 

72 

98 

116 

222 

250 

5^ 

648 

Club*  Hid  fntATUl  orfAuxitiocu  (b).  . 

121 

242 

27S 

294 

197 

205 

281 

S49 

728 

CoBMrciAl  pirticipajst  jauscwnts  (c)... 

14S 

20) 

l4l 

197 

2S4 

448 

SM 

1,200 

1,69S 

fm*aitucl  fwt  nxctpts 

(j) 

(J) 

U) 

7 

26 

IS) 

2)9 

581 

S59 

8l4 

Othtr  (d).                   .  . 

(h) 

(h) 

(h) 

227 

204 

292 

4S9 

624 

887 

i,y)0 

2,5S7 

^>p«rc*nt 

of  toUl 

r«crMtion 

•xp«nditur«s 

) 

•oaks  wd  a^M 

i«) 

(•) 

(t) 

6  6 

7  0 

6  2 

8.S 

6.0 

6  2 

6.4 

b.4 

Ni«ttiM«  MWSpaptn*  ihMt  BDSIC 

(«) 

(«) 

12.8 

17  ) 

IS  7 

IS  7 

1)  4 

15.5 

i2.1 

10  5 

■oodunbl*  tojs  tnd  tporti  nppiits 

(f ) 

(f) 

7  0 

8  2 

8.1 

9  0 

12  S 

12  8 

15  9 

15.8 

WhMl  |cods,  (iurabU  loj*.  sports  w^iip 

>  bo«ts. 

plMsurt  urcrift 

16  6 

17  : 

14  S 

4  ) 

S  2 

6  8 

6>S 

7  8 

9  8 

11  1 

11  1 

tadie  and  ttlavisioa  raosivan,  rvcords, 

■usical 

19  ) 

JO  s 

26,1 

2J  1 

9.4 

1)  1 

S  6 

21.7 

20.4 

16  8 

19  S 

Cadle  «ri  ttlvrisioa  rspair  

It) 

U) 

U) 

0  7 

0.8 

0  ^ 

I  4 

2.S 

5  7 

4  5 

5.6 

Flowtrs,  s««dx,  tnd  pott«d  plints  

S.I 

6  2 

6.4 

4  8 

4.9 

S  ) 

6  2 

4  1 

5.9 

5  9 

4  9 

MtlssloM  to  specified  wiirMinU 

(h) 

th) 

20  7 

22  4 

2S  6 

24  0 

27  9 

16  0 

12  8 

• 

9  ! 

8  2 

HetloB  pictv*  tiiMtns  

(i) 

(I) 

12  9 

18  ) 

21.1 

19. S 

25.6 

12  ) 

9  4 

S.4 

*  I 

UfitiMtt  LfaMtm  jnd  cpon,  sod  cnt^rtaurants  of 

OOV^it  UKtitutlOttt  i«) 

19  4 

IS  J 

6  1 

2 

I  J 

I  9 

2  *. 

1  b 

I  7 

1  9 

1  S 

Spectator  sports  

1  7 

1  6 

\  7 

2  b 

1  9 

2  0 

1  6 

2  0 

2  6 

Clubs  Aod  fr«t«nui  orssiuuiiofu  (t>) 
ContnriAl  ptrticipint  aaus«a»nts  <c) 
fari'witutl  fwt  r«c«jpis. 
Othax  (<J)...  . 


(h) 


11  1 
2  S 

(h) 


S  1 

(J' 


7  4 

S  I 

0  2 

S  7 


7  S 
S  4 
1  0 


S  ^ 
S  2 
l.S 


>•  6 
4  6 


2  \ 
S  6 


2  ; 

6  5 


4.1 

6  1 
5  0 


5  X 

6  S 
5  1 
9  2 


Ion     DiU  for  1960  tnd  194S  *r»  LiUn  frtM  th«  19V9-1974  ravisioo  of  UFA 
(*)    Uctpt  *thi«tic 

(b)   Cmsisis  of  du*s  tnd  f««s  «Kludin(  lAsursDc*  prwitm. 

(c^   C««m,  of  billism  parlors,  bo-lia,  «lltjs;  dincim,  ndim,  ihootmi.  ikstus«.       ivumxr,  pi*cM;  «u««nt  dwic*s  tnl  p*rks,  tolf  coutms. 
sifhtMiDt  tMMs  tnd  |vid«s,  Jtnd  pnvAt*  fljint  optntioos 

'd)   Ccnti«s  of  n«t  n«ipU  of  lott-rns  *Dd  txpMditurvt  for  fwrchiia  of  P«ts  lod  p«t  car.  i«v,c«s,  csbU  TV,  fiU  prowssinj,  photofraphxc 
studios,  iportut  tnd  rwrrution  &u?5s,  tnd  rtcrmstiooil  S4ivic«s,  not  tlu«twr«  clssiified. 

'et    ToUls  includ.  only  42  pTC«,t  of  th.  «ti«ul  .stmud  .xp.ndit«r,s  for  books  ml  «ps  tnd  •^"la.s,  «v»w«,,  tirf  ««ic.    Th.  rtmuMXVj:  S8  par««t  wre 

cl*ss^fi«d  »s  ^tiocul  r»U)T  Uufl  wcr«ti«ul  «tUy     Up«ditur*s  for  th.«  u«s  cl«sifi«l  u  '■r*cr*stion-  .xpenditurts  (42  F*««it  of  th.  toul)       (  ui 
xilliOM  of  <Jollixs>     1927--  5*9;  192S--  518;  1925--  270;  1921"  259;  1919'-  204;  1914- ■  m,  1909 

'f .  jn  caietory  of  "Vhe^l  joajs,  (Jurible  toy*,  sports  M^ipMuit,  bo*ts,  plusur*  aircrxfi  • 

It'    Included  »n  cii»t^  of  "lUdio  »nd  television  r*C4iv«rs,  records,  ausical  instrvnnts  ' 

(h)   !(ot  «viilibl* 

(i»    Included  in  utnor^      'X«tuuttU  thMtrts  tnd  op«r»,  tnd  MtartAinMnt  of  rwoprofit  uutitutiofu.  " 
(j)    tncluM  in  CAinrfon  of  "CowtciaI  pvticipAflt  «wt«mts." 

S«r«     (1909.»9^S)  I,  S   B«r^  of  th.  Cn^is.  n»m5^1  $^UMK^  o(  ^  VnitH  SUl.s.  CoLoni.l  Tl»«  r.  1970.  w^^hington.  D  C  .  19^S.  S«ri.s  H  878-89^.  -1940-1%^, 
U  S   ftiruu  of  th^  OftBiS,  $t^ust;cai  Ab<tr*ct  of  th»  Unit»d  SLtf*.  19ft?.  Wiihin»too.  d.C  .  19^4.  ubie  54S 

u!^^!''!?9L"t^>.  TT'T'        r  """""^  ^'^'"^  (1909-1927)  TWntLth  C-nturr  fund.  um^bUshad  dsU  (p,^  for  SurvT  of  Ti«.  wcr.  4nd 

T         r       ^  Th.  lUt.o^l   L.c<».  A^<^..        th.  L>nu^  Stat...  .9»..S 

U94*.l970   S-v.,  of  Cu^t  Busin.ws,  July  issu.s     Th.  d*U  for  1909-1927  «  b*s*l  on  J.  f.^ic  p^irs^u  t^T^socTu^^^^  rZTt^:. 
^1      '  T       '     '  ^«  tur.         his  dsu  on  r^r«tion  frc.  .illis.  H.  l^,  Kith  Uv.>  cT^tre^^-ZMnrZ  yJ>^  li;. 

*    i  "?    r^"**'*.  '  "^'^       ^.cr^ticn."  HtjVfrt  SVfVP^H  ^1^^,  su-r  1957      tV  dst.  r      ««t  «rl.t  v*lu.  of  purch«.s  of  ,oods  tx^  «rvac«  bv 

indiyiO«li  tnd  nonprofit  inititutioos  Th«y  .«:lud.  .zp.ndit«r.s  fo^  clothing,  txtAsportttioft.  food  ml  drink,  iiMt.r,  *nd  oth.r  it«s.  ev.n  thouth  th.y  wtre  «de 
priMrily  for  tht  purpos*  of  r.cr*iiiof\ 
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L^S^nL'^^nsvuBption  expenditures  for  recreation  by  type  of  product  or  service:    1970^1988   _ 

 — — =— — ^"^^  j,^^  ,,,,         i980         1981        1982         198S  1987  1988 

Tjpt  of  product  or  $«ract  ^  ^^^=,^,__^^^^^==^================^^=======^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^''^^ 

(m  billions  oi  doUirs) 

,2  7  70.2  US  0      128.6  1J8.3  18S.7  201.7  223.3  246.8 

Toul  rtcmuoo  expcnditur«s(A)   «  ^  o  7  o  a 

.  9  3.6  S.6         6.2  6.6  8.1  8.6  9.7  9.8 

todksmdw^...-   10.,       11.0  11.4  13.2  15-9  1^-8 

Itajarin.,,                 «bi»t -ttic                                                    ^'^  ^'^  1^  q  1^.8  21.1  23.1  26.8  28.1 

XonkacabU  toys  and  sports  supplies  

UhMl  rood»»                                                    P^"*^                       ^2  ^  17  2        18.7  19.3  26.7  29.8  33. V  36. S 

■ """l!!!! 8S  nS            19.9        22.0  24.S  37.0  38.9  41.2  .8.8 

tidlo       Ul.ri;si«  r«:«iv«,  r«^,                                                                                       2  ^  2.8  3.2  3.3  3.7  3.9 

lsdioMiUl«rUiaa  nv«ir..,                                                            ■  ^"^            ^  ^        ^  ^  S.S  6.1  6.7  6.8 

Flow,  tMd»,  Md  pottwi  plants   ,  1  11  0 

,  ,  43             6.S         6.9  7.8  9.5  10.2  U-l  11.9 

MWjsiaMtOfl^M        II                                                                *  2  2             2  7         2.9  3.3  3.6  3.8  4.1 

lloiiw  fiet»  ?*Mtx«  "  ■ 

lartitnUimU)..:..  ■■  2.0  2.0  2.3  2.9            3.1  3.3  3.2 

Sp«:Utor  sports     . 

1  S  1  9  3.0 

Club«  *n4  fritttnal  oninUttions  (d)   ^'^  ^  ^  ^  ^2.5  IS.l  16.0  17.3  18.9 

Cfliwtcija  participant  iwsaMnts  («)   ^"^  ^"^  2.2  2.2  2.6           2.6  2.7  2.8 

firi-wtatl  ait  t»c«ipU                                                                 ^'^  ^"^  ^^'^  23.4  26.0  38.9  ^.1  *9.3  S7.S 

Othw  (f).  :  ■  ' *   . 

(parcent  of  tot*l  rtcrMtioo  «xptQditur«s) 

  ..8  5.1  4.9  ^.8  \-] 

■ ■ 9  6  9.1  9.0  8.6        8.2           7.1            6.9            7.1  6.S 

,2",  12.8  12.7  12.4       12.1          11.4           U.S           12.0  11.4 

Kondurablt  toys  and  rpcrts  supplns  

Wh.«l  goods,  AirabU  toys,  sports  aquip.,  boats,  plt*surt  ^  ^  3             0  14.e 

aircr:ft(b)  :   "  '  ,0  c          10  « 

 ^  10  o  19  2  17  3        17.1       17.7  19.9  19.3  18. ^  l^-^ 

E»lio  airf  t^l^risio.  r«:«iw,  records,  «ul«l  i-tn^   l^.^  ^"^  ^  ^  1.7  i.^ 

K*lio  a^  tAlwlsioD  wpair                                                               '  ^' ^  ^' ^  3^       3  2          3.0  3.0  3.0  2.8 

Flcvwrs,  «a*ls,  and  pottad  plants   '  '  c  ,  c  a  t  « 

7  7  6.1  S.7  S-l  ''■^ 

hMm^.riSl                    i«iii«inU   2.3  2.4  1.9  1.9  1.8 

Notids  pictiaw  tibaatras  "'-  

U«lti«ta  tbiatr«a  airf  op«^,  and  «Dt«rtaii««sU  o«  i»p^  ^  ^  ^  ^  1,  1.8 

iMtitnUooa  (C^   1.7  1.6  l.S  l.S  1.3 

SpacUlor  sports   "  ,  «  ,  l  7  1. 

3  5  2.7  2.6  2.6        2.7           2.6  2.5  2.4  2.4 

Clubs  and  frmtarrol  orsaniiatioos  (d)                                                 ^-^  ^  5  1  7^9  7.7  7.7 

CcMTclal  participant  a»s«^ls  (e)                                                ■  ^"^  ^"^  ^"^                    1  ^  1.3  ,.2  i.i 

Piri-miUial  nal  tacaipu                                                                     ■  ^^'^  ^^'^  ig;2      18.8         20.9  21.9  22.1  23.3 

Olhar  (f)  >.   !  ■ 

fcu:    i^sents  «arl.r  vtluo  of  purchasas  of  r«ds  a«l  sanacas  by  i«livi*uls  and  nooprof  it  Instituticos . 
(»)   IncluitM  other  «ip«nlitur«i  not  ihown  »»p»r»Ulj. 
<b)   Ineluiks  l)o»t«  «i«>  pl««"r»  urcnlt. 

(c)  Eictpt  ithlettc 

(d)  Ccniittt  of  *i4t  tai  (mc  sicluding  msuruM  prwinm. 

(,)   Co«»t,  of  bilU^  P«lor,:  b«lu,  .11.,.;  i^i^,  "ding,  shootin*,  .Uting,  ««)  svu-in,  pl.c..,  »i««nt 

<kvic«i  u«l  poirkJ;  golf  courwi;  sithtw-xng  bu«i  "1  r"<»»»;  «nd  P"'*"  op«r.tions. 
(f)   C<«i.t.  of  «t  r«.ipt,  of  lot«r«.  «1  «p«-it«r«  for  I«rchu.  of  p.U  «1  t-t  c«  «rvi«.   c^.  ^- 

p^«tnt.  photo,„p«i=  ,t«d.o..  sponu«  «1  «cr«tioc  c-p.,  «d  r.cr-tion.1  mvac,  not  .l«vh.r.  cl«.x(i«l. 
Scurc:   (1,70.87,  U.S.  of  Econ-ic  Wy.»,  TT.  Mtjo^l  ^  fr^.T  ^^^-nt.  of  ^h.  SM^..  l^t^-^;       S»^T  of  Cun*-.  Ju„ 

.n«.S.  of  t..  Cn««.  1 '  S'-"'  ^ 

^.w.  M  Cmmnt  Bu»n.».  July  W»»hington,  D.C.,  tlJ>l6  J.k,  p.  52. 
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Chart  1-3. 

Percent  of  recreation  expenditures  for  selected  recreational  activities:  1925-1988 


c 

u 


30^ 


-  Admissions  to  motion  pictures 

Admissions  to  theatre,  opera, 
and  nonprofit  entertainment 

■  Admissions  to  spectator  sports 


T       I        I       -I        I  1  1 — — j  1  ,  ,  , 

1925    1930    1935    1940    1945    1950    1955    1960    1965    1970    1975    1980    1985  1990 

Years 

Source-  Calculated  based  on  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts;  Sec  tables  l-3a  and  1-3D  fo'-  full  citauon. 
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Tabic  1-4. 

Comparison  of  admi&sions  rec^cipt  for  nonprofit  theatres »  opera »  and  other  entertainnents  of  nonprofit  institutions  with  motion  pictures  end 
S|>ectator  sports:  1983-1S88 


198) 

I9U 

198S 

1986 

1997 

1983 

-      —  ,   

Current 

Constant  (a) 

Current 

Constant  (a) 

Current 

Constant  (a) 

Current 

Constant  (a) 

Current     Constant  (a) 

Current     Constant  (a) 

(doilars  ar« 

In  Billions) 

AijBissions  receipts  to  specific 
cnlerUinMcnts   

(percent  clwij^e  frua  previous  yojur).,.. 

((><>00 
(10) 

8»000 
(3) 

9,V)0 
(10) 

8,)00 

9,b00 
(0) 

;,800 
(•6) 

10,200 

in 

8,100 
(*) 

11,300  (c) 
(U)  (c) 

8, SCO 

11,900  (<)) 
(b)  (<J) 

8,S0O  (d) 
(0)  (d) 

Hot  ion  pictures 

(percent  ctunge  frca  previous  year)  

(9) 

(i) 

(8) 

),K00 

3,600 
(•8) 

1,000 
(12) 

3,800 
(6) 

3,000 
(0) 

ft,200  (c) 
(8) 

3,200 
(6) 

4,200  (d) 
(0)  (d) 

3,000  (d) 
(-6)  (d) 

N<>r4>rofit  theatres,  opera,  and  other  enter- 
tAinnentii  of  no(i(>rofit  institutions  (b) 
(percent  change  fru«  previous  year) 

(U> 

2,200 
(S) 

2»;oo 
(n) 

2,^00 
(O 

3,000 
(U) 

2, SOD 
(9) 

1,MX) 
(13) 

2,;oo 

(8) 

4,200  (c) 
(8)  (c) 

3,200  (c) 
(6)  (c) 

4,400  (d) 
(10)  (d) 

3,200  (d) 
(6)  (d) 

Sp«^tAtor  sports 

(percent  change  froa  previcus  year) 

2,600 

(n) 

2,SO0 
(9) 

2»900 
(12) 

2,600 
(M 

2,900 
(0) 

2,400 
(-8) 

3,100 
(7) 

2,400 
(0) 

3,000  (c) 
(3)  (c) 

2,300  (c) 
(0)  (c) 

3,200  (<J) 
(6)  (d) 

2,300  (d) 
(0)  (d) 

Bot«:    UatA  have  been  rounded  to  nearest  lOO.OOO 

(-»)   Cwislanl  dollar  values  are  hnn^  on  laplicit  price  deflators  sp«:ific  for  these  expenditures  by  the  Bureau  of  Econoalc  Analysis,  U.S.  OepArt*enl  of  CoMerco  In 
un{)ublished  tatAiUtions 

(b)    Dues  not  trx  lude  sports 

(<  )    XevistHi  frca  note  tM) 

(d)  PTelmiiury 

Source     (i<)8>  |«*Bfc)  Katiunal  lJ)do^«ent  tur  ihe  Arts,  Research  Division,  •'the  Arts  m  the  GUt  Kevlslted  and  Revised:  for  the  Third  Year  Consuwtr  Expenditures  for  l^rfoniing  Arts  Events  fcxcced 
S|»*tator  i,p«>rlj.;'  Washington,  li  C  ,  Note  'o,  N<vuffber  1988,  table  1,  (198;  1988)  National  KndoMnnt  for  the  Arts.  Jtrsearch  Division,  'The  Arts  in  the  CKf  Revisited:    Con««r  At^iission 
tn»ef»lUii«c'b  lur  IVifomms  Arts  fevents  Mow  tjic-ed  Both  Spectator  Sports  and  Hot  ion  Pictures,"  Washington,  O.C. ,  Koto  32,  Dcci^ber  1989.  table  1. 
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Corporate  profits  before  taxes  of  selected  arts-related  industries; 
1929-1986  (continued  on  next  page) 


Corporate  profits  before  taxes 


Other  aousement 

Radio  and 

Total  U.S. 

Motion 

and  recreation 

television 

Printing  and 

Year 

industries 

pictures 

services 

broadcasting 

publishing 

Part  I: 

1929-19'»8* 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

59 

1 

20 

241 

J  ,07  / 

51 

-9 

-5 

152 

511 

2 

-20 

-4 

73 

-83 

-30 

-2 

-9 

7  JO 

-23 

-6 

54 

7  1AA 
t ,  J**0 

2 

a 
-V 

7 

94 

J  ,  J70 

13 

"3 

10 

120 

6,3A0 

29 

*> 

z 

18 

160 

1937. 

6,935 

33 

c 
3 

20 

137 

a,023 

39 

*> 
Z 

Ij 

Of 

/  ,  iOi 

^1 

/. 

20 

132 

51 

y 

28 

165 

1  Of.  1 

I / ,o/ o 

78 

1  Q 

Xo 

34 

201 

1  Of. 

71  AJW* 
^  i ,000 

155 

lo 

31 

249 

• 

1  Ol.  1 

25, 26^^ 

253 

51 

4/2 

7Ai  7*17 

2^6 

/.7 

69 

584 

1  Ol.  ^ 

19,836 

238 

/I 

63 

593 

1  Ol.  L. 

7Ai  RA7 

304 

93 

58 

656 

1  Q/."7 

31,751 

224 

OA 

53 

620 

J  J , J7 J 

142 

oU 

43 

577 

Part  II: 

19W-19a4* 

J J  ,  J7^ 

142 

60 

43 

581 

7Q  7fVi 

^7 , ^VU 

128 

44 

31 

527 

1  ocr^ 

,00 J 

112 

23 

52 

579 

101 

37 

82 

624 

1  oo 

J7  ,o**  J 

84 

SO 

88 

630 

i»l,199 

80 

42 

89 

639 

38,680 

136 

34 

96 

628 

1955... 

i»9,209 

124 

31 

158 

815 

^»9,631 

89 

37 

168 

850 

1957... 

i»8,U6 

55 

47 

163 

B88 

i»l,893 

15 

51 

172 

690 

1959.  . 

52,552 

45 

86 

218 

936 

i»9,931 

51 

o4 

253 

978 

1961... 

i»9,835 

29 

54 

207 

885 

1962  . 

55, U8 

15 

50 

295 

920 

59, /S4 

27 

54 

318 

1,003 

66,683 

94 

77 

266 

1,474 

*The  1948  estimates  included  in  series  1929-1948  (Part  I)  of  this  table  are  based  on  the  industry 
classification  used  for  1947  and  earlier  years.    The  1948  estiniates  in  the  series  1948-1984  (Part  II) 
are  based  on  industry  classification  used  for  1949  and  later  years. 
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Table  l-5a- 

Corporate  profits  before  taxes  of  selected  arts-related  industries: 
1929-1986  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Corporate  profits  before  taxes 


Other  anusecDent 

Radio  and 

Total  U.S. 

Motion 

and  recreation 

television 

Printing  and 

Year 

industries 

pictures 

services 

broadcasting 

publishing 

Part  II:  1948-198A* 

(in  Billions  of  dollars) 

(continued) 

77,395 

114 

78 

333 

1,564 

83,265 

141 

120 

363 

1,825 

1967  

80,127 

107 

111 

246 

1,665 

89,057 

229 

143 

258 

1,848 

1969  

87,222 

70 

161 

315 

1,971 

76,0A6 

183 

179 

257 

1,685 

1971  

87,292 

115 

202 

269 

1,860 

1972  

101,471 

103 

151 

466 

2,081 

127,151 

212 

219 

469 

L  ,  jO£ 

1974  

138,859 

245 

280 

508 

2,456 

134,838 

303 

32^ 

502 

2,871 

170,251 

449 

423 

1,016 

3,440 

200,437 

S25 

537 

1,318 

4,412 

233,459 

830 

620 

1,522 

5,013 

1979  

257,230 

830 

642 

1,495 

4,961 

237,082 

681 

593 

1,115 

4,712 

1981  

226,524 

611 

595 

981 

4,850 

1982  

169,584 

697 

294 

756 

4,638 

1983  

207,629 

429 

-  89 

653 

5,621 

239,958 

-  85 

-692 

1,227 

6,609 

224,260 

348 

-391 

361 

lylll 

221,581 

936 

186 

-825 

8,108 

*^The  1948  estimates  included  in  series  1929-1948  (Part  I)  of  this  table  are  based  on  the  industry 
classification  used  for  1947  and  earlier  years.    The  1948  estimates  in  the  series  1948-1984  (Part  II) 
are  based  on  industry  classification  used  for  1949  and  later  years. 

Source;    (1947-1982)  U.S.  Department  of  Comerce,  Bureau  of  Econonic  Analysis,  The  National  Income  and 
Product  Accounts  of  tlie  United  States,  192<>-82:    Statistical  Tables.  Washington,  D.C.,  September  1986, 
p.  252;  (1983-1984)  U.S.  Department  of  CoM»rce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Survey  of  Current  Business. 
July  1987  issues,  tables  6. 198;  (1985-1986)  U.S.  Department  of  Cosioerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
Survey  of  Current  Business.  July  1989  issue,  table  6.198. 

Methodological  note:   Corparate  profit  before  tax  is  the  income  of  organizations  treated  as  corporations  in 
the  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts.    These  organizations  consist  of  all  entities  required  to  file 
Federal  corporate  tax  returns,  including  mutual  finaixiial  institutions  and  cooperatives  subject  to  Federal 
income  tax;  private  noninsured  pension  funds;  nonprofit  organizations  that  primarily  serve  business; 
Federal  Reserve  banks;  and  federally  sponsored  credit  agencies.    It  reflects  the  inventory  and  depreciation 
accounting  practices  used  for  Federal  income  tax  returns.    It  consists  of  profits  tax  liability,  dividends, 
and  undistributed  corporate  profits.    This  measure  is  sometines  referred  to  as  "book  profits."   Note  taken 
from  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts  as  cited  above. 


Table  l-5b* 

Percent  of  total  cx)rporate  profits  before  taxes  originating  in  selected  arts- 
related  industries:    1929-1986  (continued  on  next  page) 


Corporate  profits  before  taxes 


Other  aouseoent 

Radio  and 

Total  U.S. 

Motion 

and  recreation 

television 

Printing  and 

Year 

industries 

pictures 

services 

broadcasting 

publishing 

(in  Billions 

(percent) 

Part  I: 

1929-1948 

of  dollars) 

1929.... 

9,990 

0.59 

0.01 

0.20 

2.41 

1930.... 

3,697 

1.38 

•j^ 

ft 

4.11 

1931.... 

-372 

•k 

ft 

ft 

1932..., 

-2,309 

* 

ft 

ft 

ft 

1933.... 

956 

it 

ft 

ft 

5.65 

2,^6 

0.09 

ft 

0.30 

4.01 

1935.... 

3,598 

0.36 

ft 

0.28 

3.S4 

0 

ie 

ft 

X 

ft 

1937 ,  . . . 

6,935 

0.48 

0.07 

0.29 

1.98 

1938.... 

4,023 

0.97 

0.05 

0.37 

2.16 

1939.... 

7,181 

0.57 

0.06 

0.28 

1.84 

mo... 

10,045 

0.51 

0,09 

0.28 

1.64 

mi.... 

17,878 

0.44 

X).10 

0.19 

1.12 

m2.... 

21,688 

0.71 

0.08 

0.14 

1.15 

m3.., , 

25,264 

1.00 

0.13 

0.20 

1.87 

1944.... 

24,237 

1.01 

0.17 

0.28 

2.41 

ms. , , , 

19,836 

1.20 

0.36 

0.32 

2.99 

1946  , 

24,842 

1.22 

0,37 

0.23 

2.64 

1947 ,  . . , 

31,751 

0.71 

0.20 

0.17 

1.95 

1948... 

35,595 

0.40 

0.17 

0.12 

1.62 

Part  II: 

1948-1984 

1948.... 

35,595 

0.40 

0.17 

0.12 

1.63 

1949 ,  ,  ,  , 

29,206 

0.44 

0.15 

0.11 

1.80 

1950... 

42,885 

0.26 

0,05 

0.12 

1,35 

1951.... 

44,465 

0.23 

0.08 

0.18 

1.40 

1952, . , 

39,645 

0.21 

0.13 

0.22 

1.59 

1953.... 

41,199 

0.19 

0.10 

0.22 

1.55 

1954.... 

38,680 

0.35 

0.09 

0.25 

1.62 

1955... 

49,209 

0.25 

0.06 

0.32 

1.66 

1956... 

49,631 

0.18 

0.07 

0.34 

1.71 

48,146 

0.11 

0.10 

0.34 

1.84 

41,893 

0.04 

0,12 

0.41 

1.65 

1959  , 

52,552 

0.09 

0,16 

0.41 

1.78 

I960.... 

49,931 

0.10 

0.13 

0.51 

1.96 

1961. ,.. 

49,835 

0.06 

0.11 

0.42 

1.78 

55,  ua 

0.03 

0,09 

0.53 

1.67 

*Loss  occurred  for  that  year. 


Table  l-5b.  ^       ^  ^ 

Percent  of  total  corporate  profits  before  taxes  originating  in  selected  arts- 
related  industries:    1929-1986  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Corporate  profits  before  taxes 


Other  aouseaent  Kadic  and 

ToU  .  U.S.  Motion  and  recreation  television  Printing  and 

Year  iiyiustries       pictures  services  broadcasting  publishing 


(in  millions  (percent) 
Part  II:    1948-1984  of  dollars) 

(continued) 


59,7S4 

0.05 

0.09 

0.53 

1  CO 

l.oo 

0.12 

0.40 

2.21 

77,395 

0.15 

0.10 

0.43 

2.02 

83,265 

0.17 

0.14 

0.44 

2,19 

80,127 

0.13 

0.14 

0.31 

2.08 

89,057 

0.26 

0.16 

0.29 

2.08 

87,222 

0.08 

0.18 

0.36 

•2.26 

76,046 

0.24 

0.24 

0.34 

2.22 

87,292 

0.13 

0.23 

0.31 

2.13 

101,471 

0.10 

0.15 

0.46 

2.05 

127,151 

0.17 

0.17 

0.37 

2.03 

138,859 

0.18 

0.20 

0.37 

1.77 

134,838 

0.22 

0.25 

0.37 

2.13 

170,251 

0.26 

0.25 

0.60 

2.02 

200,437 

0.26 

0.27 

0.66 

2.20 

233,459 

0.36 

0.27 

0.65 

2.15 

257,230 

0.32 

0.25 

0.58 

1.93 

237,082 

0.29 

0.25 

0.47 

1.99 

226,524 

0.27 

0.26 

0.43 

2.14 

169,584 

0.41 

0.17 

0.45 

2.73 

207,629 

0.21 

* 

0.31 

2.71 

1984  

239,958 

it 

0.51 

2.75 

224,260 

0.16 

* 

0.16 

3.24 

221,581 

0.42 

0.08 

3.66 

*l^ss  occurred  for  that  year. 


Source:   OaU  calculated  based  on  table  l-5a.    See  this  table  for  notes  and  full  citation. 
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Table  1-6. 

Average  annual  expenditures  of  urban  consumer  units  for  entertainment  and 
reading,  by  selected  characteristics:    1980-1986  (continued  on  next  page) 


Entertainoent  ) 

and  rerding 

Sntertainsent  (a] 

Average 

Percent  | 

Average 

Tt-ovision, 

Other  1 

annual 

of  toUl  1 

annual 

Pees 

XOUXV/9*  fiUlU 

pfitiirwifint'  1 

expenditures 

expendi-  | 

and 

sound 

and  1 

toUl 

tures  1 

total 

OOXtX^Co  I 

(in  dollars) 

(percent) 

fin  /4n1  larc^ 

V  XI  t  \4VI  X  XiUk  o  / 

838 

5.0 

724 

238 

206 

280 

114 

1981  

919 

5.2 

799 

269 

229 

300 

120 

1982  

9U2 

5.2 

820 

265 

274 

281 

122 

1,0S0 

b.3 

290 

131 

1904,  all  consuoer 

•*  s 

1,180 

b,U 

1,040 

348 

140 

1985   

1,226 

5.5 

1,085 

320 

355 

409 

141 

units 

1,227 

5.4 

1,087 

JvK> 

"XTK 
J  /  J 

• 

406 

Under  25  years  old. . . 

739 

5.4 

672 

207 

273 

192 

67 

25-34  years  old  

1,225 

5.4 

1,101 

276 

386 

439 

124 

1,835 

6.2 

1,657 

451 

529 

678 

178 

45*54  years  old 

1,610 

5.3 

1,431 

432 

491 

X  /7 

55*64  ^^ears  old 

1,216 

5.1 

1,060 

om 

•fx** 

65*74  years  old 

825 

4.9 

686 

226 

224 

75  ye^^s  old  and  over 

391 

3.3 

299 

98 

148 

53 

92 

1,329 

5.6 

1,160 

339 

382 

438 

169 

Midwest   

1,12^ 

5.3 

985 

67  J 

j4  1 

1 10 

South. .    . .  .... 

1,127 

^.2 

1,014 

267 

jOj 

111 

West   

1,^2^ 

5. 7 

1,268 

1  JO 

Size  of  CQOsmer 

unit: 

687 

5.2 

585 

202 

226 

158 

102 

1,229 

5.2 

1,073 

312 

361 

400 

156 

Three  persons  

1,483 

5.6 

1,338 

308 

456 

574 

145 

1,713 

5.6 

1,547 

463 

480 

604 

166 

1,672 

5.8 

1,512 

399 

519 

594 

160 

Six  persons  or  more . . 

1,462 

5.1 

1,326 

318 

533 

475 

136 

(a)   Soae  expenditures  for  vacation  trips  are  not  included  in  this  category,  such  as  food,  lodging,  and  vehicle 
expenses. 
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Table  1-3.  •     ^  ^  .       *  i 

Average  annual  expenditures  of  urban  consumer  units  for  entertainment  ana 
reading,  by  selected  characteristics:    1980-1986  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Entertainment 
and  reading 


Entertainment  (a) 


Reading 


Average 

Percent  I 

Television. 

Other  1 

annual 

01  total  1 

annual 

radios  ATvl 

equipoient  | 

Year  and 

expenditures 

escpendi"  | 

expenoi  luxo  5 

and 

sound 

and  1 

characteristic 

total 

tures  1 

enuimfint 

services  | 



Idcqm  before  taxes: 

^in  aoiiars; 

\ percent^ 

(in  dollar^s) 

Complete  incoiK 

417 

143 

1,252 

5.4 

1,109 

314 

378 

Under      $  5,000.... 

599 

5.3 

5-^5 

141 

207 

187 

64 

$  5,000  •  9,999.... 

474 

4.1 

396 

102 

175 

119 

78 

$10,000  •  14,999.... 

706 

4.7 

605 

138 

267 

200 

101 

$15,000  -  19,999.... 

948 

5.2 

834 

195 

289 

350 

114 

1,198 

5.2 

1,052 

283 

369 

400 

146 

$30,000  -  39,999.... 

1,686 

6.0 

1,513 

363 

496 

653 

173 

2,546 

5.8 

2,282 

756 

694 

832 

264 

Inc(»|)lete  reporters 

309 

112 

1,008 

5.2 

896 

256 

331 

■ote:    In  dollars,  except  as  indicated.   Based  on  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey. 

(a)  SomB  expenditures  for  vacation  trips,  such  as  food,  lodging,  and  vehicle  expenses,  are  not  included  in  this 
category. 

(b)  A  cooplete  reporter  is  a  consuner  unit  that  provided  values  for  at  least  one  of  the  aajor  sources  of  income. 

Sourrc:    (1980-1984)  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey  annual.   As  included  in  U.S- 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract,  1987.  (107th  edition),  Washington,  D.C.,  1986,  table  366;  (1985-1986) 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Consuper  Expenditure  Survey  annual.   As  included  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census, 
Statistical  Abstracts  1989,  109th  edition,  Washington,  D.C,  1989,  table  378, 

Methodological  note:   CooMtr  Upeoditnre  Surrey.  -  The  Consu«r  Expenditure  Survey  prograa  was  begun  in  late 
1979.   The  principal  objective  of  the  sutvby  is  to  collect  current  consuBSr  expi&nditure  daU  which  provide  a 
continuous  flow  of  data  on  the  buying  habits  of  iaerican  consi»ers.   The  daU  are  necessary  for  future  revisions  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.   The  survey,  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
consists  of  two  coi^onents:    (1)  An  interview  panel  survey  in  which  the  expenditures  of  consuwr  units  (households 
who  act  as  a  unit  for  consursption)  are  obtained  in  five  interviews  conducted  every  three  aonths,  and  (2)  a  diary  or 
recordkeeping  survey  coapleted  by  participating  households  for  two  consecutive  one-week  periods.   Bach  cowponent  of 
the  survey  queries  an  independent  saaple  of  consuoer  units  in  85  urban  areas  of  the  country  representative  of  the 
U.S.  urban  population.    Over  52  weeks  of  the  year,  5,000  consumer  units  are  saapled  for  the  diary  survey.  Each 
consiMier  unit  keeps  a  diary  for  two  one-week  periods,  yielding  approxij»tely  10,000  diaries  a  year.    The  interview 
sample  is  selected  on  a  rotating  panel  basis,  targeted      5,000  consuoer  uniU  i^r  quarter.   The  survey  includes 
students  in  student  housing. 

The  Diary  survey  is  designed  to  obtain  exnenditures  on  small,  frequently  purchased  items  which  are  normally 

difficult  for  respondents  to  recall.   iled  records  of  expenses  are  kept  for  food  and  beverages  both  at  home  and 

in  eating  places,  tobacco,  housekeeping  supplies,  nonprescription  drugs,  and  personal  care  products  and  services. 

The  Interview  survey  is  designed  to  obtain  data  on  the  types  of  expenditures  which  respondents  can  be  expected  to 
recall  for  a  per-  i  of  three  months  or  longer.    In  general,  these  include  relativv     large  expenditures,  such  c.; 
those  for  property,  automobiles,  and  major  appliances,  or  expenditures  which  occur  .airly  regularly,  such  as  rent, 
utilities,  or  insurance  premiums*    Including  "global  estimates"  for  food,  it  is  estimated  that  about  95  percent  of 
expenditures  are  covered  in  the  interview.   Excluded  are  nonpi-escription  drugs,  household  supplies,  and  personal 
care  items.   The  interview  survey  also  provides  data  on  expenditures  incurred  while  on  trips.   Both  surveys  exclude 
all  business-related  expenditures  for  which  the  family  is  reimbursed. 
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Chart  1-4. 

Average  annual  expenditures  for  entertainment  and  reading  of  urban  consumer  units 
by  income  level:  1986 


t 


Average  total 
consumer  units 


S2.546 


1000 


2000 


3000 


Source  U  S  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  U  S  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey,  See  table  1  -6  for  full  citation. 
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Table  1-7- 

Number  of  estabUsbjnents  with  payroU  ^nd  receipts  for  firms  subject  to  ani 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax  in  selected  arts-related  service  industries: 
1982  (continued  on  next  page) 


Type  of  service  establishoent 


Nuober  of      Receipts  in 
establishraents  thousands 
with  payroll       of  dollars 


Ail  service  e«tablistoents  subject  to  Fe^ieral  iscxme  tax                                      1,261,698  i*26,981,971 

Photographic  stxjdios,  portrait   ^079  1,409,339 

Radio,  TV,  publishers'  advertising  representiitives   1,243  888,910 

CooDercial  photography,  art,  and  graphics   10,316  3,095,449 

Sigji  painting  shops   ^y^^'^  181,097 

Interior  designing   ^''^^^  825,335 

Radio  and  TV  repair  shops   1,333,062 

Architectural  services   IZM^*  5,914,359 

Afflusectent  and  recreation  services,  including  nwtion  pictures   67,215  33,114,974 

Motion  picture  production,  distribution,  and  services   7,905  10,117,034 

Motion  picture  theatres   3,575,737 

Motion  picture  theatres,  except  drive-in  *   7,215  3,224,241 

Drive-in  notion  picture  theatres  ^   2,129  351,496 

Producers,  orchestras,  and  entertainers   6,712  3,301,101 

Theatrical  producers  (except  notion  picture)  and 

aiscellaneous  theatrical  ser.-ices   2,994  1,921,624 

Bands,  orchestras,  actors,  apd  other  entertainers  and 

entertaiment  groups   3,718  1,379,477 

Dance  halls,  studios,  and  schools   3,645  268,234 

Carnivals,  circuses,  and  fairs   221,421 

Museums   22C  65,319 


All  service  establishaects  excinpt  froD  Federal  incooe  tax   147,061  61,488,432 

Selected  ajnuseoient,  recreation,  and  related  services   10,526  6,665,364 

Producers,  orchestras,  and  entertainers   i>610  10,968,100 

Theatrical  producers  (excspr.  motion  pictures)   846  463,139 

Bands,  orchestras,  and  other  entertainoent   764  644,960 


Table  1-7- 

Number  of  establishments  with  payroll  and  receipts  for  firms  subject  to  and 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax  in  selected  arts-related  service  industries: 
1982  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Nttober  of      Receipts  in 
cstablishoents  thousands 

Type  of  service  estal)lishment  with  payroll        of  dollars 


Museums,  art  galleries,  and  botanical  and  zoological  gardens  

2 

,366 

2 

,596,952 

367 

228,036 

2 

,109 

2 

,368,916 

1 

,909 

2 

,267,593 

110 

101,323 

Rote:    The  mii verse  of  organizations  that  receive  questionnaires  in  the  five-year  econcnic  census  is 
obtained  through  the  use  of  two  sources.   One  source  is  filers  of  PICA  reports,  the  other  is  filers  of 
incooe  tax  foms  (both  for-profit  and  not-for-profit  organizations).    Arts  organizations  that  do  not  subedit 
either  a  FICA  report  or  an  IRS  inccae  tax  report  are  not  likely  to  receive  a  census  questionnaire.  Kany 
arts  organizations  operate  as  subsidiaries  of  larger  organizations  that  nay  not  be  priaarily  in  the  arts, 
such  as  a  ouseua  or  a  university.    In  such  cases,  the  larger  organization  is  the  one  that  receives  the 
census  questionnaire,  and  its  responses  will  be  classified  in  terms  of  its  primary  activity  which  may  not 
be  in  the  arts.    For  such  reasons,  the  counts  of  numbers  of  organizations  and  their  receipts /revenues 
presented  in  this  table  are  liltely  to  understate  the  levels  of  activity  that  occurred  in  1982. 

*There  are  a  few  ouseuas  categorized  as  coooercial  that  are  tax  exempt  by  the  Census  of  Service  Industries. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries, 
Establishment  and  Firm  Size.  SC82-1-7,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  1985,  tables  la  and  2a;  1982  Census  of  Service 
Industries,  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  Washington,  D.C,  tteceaber  1985,  table  20. 

Methodological  note:    RstablLchieDt  as  used  in  the  Census  of  Service  Industries  refers  to  a  single  physical 
location  at  which  business  is  conducted.    It  is  not  necessarily  identical  with  a  company  or  enterprise, 
\&iich  may  consist  of  one  establis^fltent  or  isore.   Statistics  for  service  industries  represent  a  summary  of 
reports  for  individual  establishments  rather  th^n  companies.    For  cases  where  a  census  report  was  received, 
separate  information  was  obtained  for  each  location  where  business  was  conducted.    When  administrative 
rec\^rds  of  other  Federal  agencies  were  used  instead  oi  a  census  report,  no  information  was  available  on  the 
number  of  locations  operated.    Each  census  report  was  tabulated  according  to  the  physical  location  at  which 
the  business  was  conducted.    The  count  of  establisha^Jits  in  this  publication  represents  rl»  nucbcr  in 
business  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Ma^r  sources  of  receipts  of  producers,  orchestras,  and  entertainment  firms  subject  to  Federal  income  tax 
for  the  United  States:  1982 


lac«xpti  froa  cu»tc<iMi,  p»tj«a,  ua  contract  f«i,  by  iourc« 


JLind  of  busimit  or  of«ratxo« 


aents 
(nabtr) 


Tot&l  Adussicns 


Contract  f««s 
froa  providiRf 
«ot«rt&inMOt 


S«les  of 
MrchandiM 


S«rvic«s 

provi<M  to 
Um  ?«rforaint 
arts  industi7 


FroductrSf  orch«*ir»i,  enttrtauwr*. 
Tbwtrx^  productri  (•ictpt  ■otxon 
S>ictur*)  and  usc«Uantous 

UMtrical  ••nricM  

Protkicm  of  liv«  thMtrical 

proAictions  

froduc«r»  of  radio  »nd  TV  »how, 

•leapt  tapt  

Artists'  and  othtr  •otartAimrs' 
Muafara  or  af«nts,  coocart 

buraaua,  booU£)f  sftats  

Othar  thaatncAl  ««rvica«  

Bauds,  occbaatras,  actors,  and  othar 
tntartainars  and  «nt«rtaiiiatnt 

groups  

Daoca  groupa  and  artists  

SfMphon;  orchastxax,  opara 
co^tnias,  and  chanbar  wsic 

ortaniXAtioris  

Othar  ausic  and  «ntartAin*ant 
prasantaticos  


2,9^  1,921,62^ 
873  750,4«7 
26),16« 


1,052  US,S9) 
67t  t79,59J 


5,718  1,579,^77 
U2  27,125 


61  17,911 
3, SIS  1,3J4.U1 


(in  thousJinds  of  dollars) 


6.712      3,301,101  1,273,664 


948,439 
591,951 
U 


RA 

344,414 


325,225 
RA 


744 
S14,481 


1,221,166 

358,801 
95,517 
lA 


XA 

(24) 


862,365 
XA 


16,125 
819,345 


55.476 

3i,892 
26,241 


RA 

6,337 


21,584 
RA 


KA 

21,584 


634,527 

516,007 
S,850 
RA 


NA 

123,524 


118,520 
RA 


1,041 
117,418 


Other 
sources 


116,268 

64,485 
30,928 
NA 


NA 
4»293 


51,783 
XA 


I 

S.163 


farcant  distribution  of  sources  of  xnzom 


Producars,  orchestras,  entartJunBrs  • 
Theatrical  proAjcers  (eicapt  aotion 
picture)  and  ancaUaneous 

lhaatncal  samcas..^  

rroducara  of  Uva  thaatrical 

product loni  

Producars  of  radio  and  TV  shovs, 

•leapt  tape  

Artisu'  and  other  entertainers' 
Moagars  or  if«nts,  coocart 

buraaui,  booUne  a^ts  

Othir  thaatrical  samccs  

Bands,  archastras,  actors,  and  othar 
entartiuurs  and  antertiinMnt 

groups  

Oenca  gniups  and  artisti.. 
S^vphony  orchesvai,  open 
co^kanias,  and  chaater  visic 

organxiaticQs  

Othar  ousic  and  enterta.inwnt 
presentations  


3,301,101 

1,921,624 
750,487 
263,168 


428,593 
479,593 


1,379,477 

27,12i 


17,911 
l,334,Ul 


49 

79 
NA 


RA 

72 


19 
13 
NA 


RA 

0 


63 
NA 


90 
61 


2 
3 

NA 


NA 
1 


27 
1 
NA 


XA 

26 


9 
MA 


1 


*(A  -  Not  applicable  or  data  withheld  to  evoid  identification  of  Ukdivtdual  ccs;>*nias. 
nuu  includes  only  estahUshMnts  vith  payroll 

Sovrc*-    J.S.  Bur«a  of  ihe  Census,  19a^  Onsus  of  Service  Industries.  IwXstrt  Sries.  Hitce\l«m<yis  Subigcti.  «ashinston,  D.C. . 
Oaceabu-  1985,  table  18. 

NatMaiofical  oou:    The  «uv«sa  of  organizations  ncMXVM^  qwistiomairas  ia  the  flv»-yaar  c«»us  of  Service  Industries  is  obtainad  through  the  use 
of  r#o  sources.  One  source  is  filers  of  riCA  raports  ls«ul  s^airity  mtiraMnt  deposits),  the  othar  -s  filers  of  inc«e  tai  forw  (US  ?ora  990  for 
oa^fit  ortanuatioos)    Nonprofit  performing  arts  onanuations  that  do  not  submit  either  a  riCA  report  or  an  IIS  Form  990  are  not  llXaW  to  t* 
includwl  in  the  Cemua.   furtJmwr*,  aany  parfonuni  aru  or»amxationi  opurate  as  subaidiarias  of  orfaniMtions  such  as:    Sute  or  local  governaenv. 
colletes  or  iMuversitias;  «ia«m;  and  mny  othsr         of  larr  oriaaUations.    In  such  caaaa,  tha  larger  orvniutioa  i a  the  one  that  aay  raceiv* 
the  CansBu  <|uatttonmre  and  its  ratponsa  viU  ba  classified  in  taxM  cf  its  prinary  activity,  «<hich  usually  viU  not  be  performing  arts    For  such 
raasons,  the  counts  of  twab^s  of  orunizations  and  their  rrmes  pr«aot«S  in  this  table  w«i«sut«  the  levels  of  activity  that  occurred  in  1982 

Tkaatrlcal  prpdiwrt  (aicept  aotion  picture)  and  uscallaoaous  Uwatric*!  satvicas  ai»  astibUsh^is  prlmrily  encat^l  in  ptoviding  live  theatric*) 
presentations,  such  a»  road  cfl^>amas,  stock  coi»*mas,  sumt  Uwatar,  and  bur  Usque  housas.   This  iwkistry  also  includes  saivices  allied  with 
tJwatriCftl  pr«s«»Utions,  such  ai  ca»iioe  atancias;  booUng  a««Ki«s  for  plays,  ariiSTS,  and  coocexts,  scaoary,  lighting,  and  other  •<?uipaent  urvict. 
and  thaatrical  ticket  ageneios.   Theatres  which  are  roomily  tmnted  to  Uwalrtcal  producars,  stoeX  ccafanias,  etc.,  are  classified  elsewhere 

iMta,  acttectna,  ^ori,  nri  otiwr  aBtactaimn  aad  mUMtMimm  gnMys  ara  astabliahiwnts  priaanly  an|a««l  in  prwiding  entartaijaaat  sarviees 
othar  than  liv«  theatrical  prasenutions    Ihasa  astablishMnts  include  bands,  orchastraa,  entertainers,  and  producers  of  Uv«  entertairaant  fot  radio 
or  talavtsion. 
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Table  1-9, 

Sources  of  receipts  for  orchestras  and  entertainers  exempt  from  Federal 
Income  tax:  1982 

KirBis  exempt  fro©  Federal  incooie  tax 

Bands,  orchestras, 

Total  producers,  actors,  and  other 

orchestras,  and  Theatrical  entertainoent 

entertainers  producers  (a)  groups 

Nuaber      Percent       Nuober      Percent       Number  Percent 

Establishoents   1,610  NA  846  NA  ?6A  HA 

(dollars  are  in  thousands) 

ToUl  revenues   1,098,099  NA      A63,139  NA      6AA,960  NA 

Receipts  from  custcaers, 
patrons,  and  contract  fees 

Admissions   524,300  48      270,710  58      253,590  39 

Contract  fees  free  providing 

enterUinoent   62,736  6        16,344  A        -46,392  7 

Sales  of  merchandise   22,550  2         7  ,232  2        15,318  2 

Services  provided  to  the 

performing  arts  industry   11,932  1         5,658  1         6,274  1 

Other  aaounts  received  from  . 
custcoers,  patrons,  and  fees   49,057  A        26,898  6        22,159  3 

Other  receipts 

Royalties,  residual  fees,  and 
subsidiary  rights   6,852  1         1,128  (b)         5,724  1 

Contributions  and  grants 

Governmental 

National  Kndowaent  for  the  Arts.  27,441  2         9,797  2        17,6A4  3 

All  other  Federal,  SUte, 
county,  and  municipal   57,090  5        20,607  A        36,483  6 

Private 

Individuals   118,548  11  26,63A  6  91,914  lA 

PoundatioL.   62,686  6  22,110  5  AO, 576  6 

Business  and  industry   58,797  5  19,001  A  39,796  6 

Other   1M28  2  4,170  1  12,958  2 

AU  other  receipts  or  revenues   78,982  7        22,850  5        56,132  9 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

note:    See  tables  1-7  and  1-8  for  methodological  notes. 

(a)  Does  not  include  motion  pictures. 

(b)  Less  than  1  percent. 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries^  Miscellaneous  Subiects.  Producers, 
Orchestras  and  Entertainers.  Washington,  D.C.,  1985,  table  18. 


rafale  1-10. 

Combined  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  expenditures  by  funcUon: 
1952-1987 


1952 

1955 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1  QQC 

1  QR7 

(in 

billions  of  dollars) 

Total  (a^  

98.5 

137.3 

189.6 

317.4 

544.9 

889.6 

1,402.6  1 

,575.0 

Central  executive,  legislative. 

and  judicial  activities  

3.0 

3.2 

4.4 

0.  i 

Q  Q 

1  ft  9 

in  n 

51.4 

2.3 

2.2 

2.0 

2.3 

Z.4 

1  Q 
J. 7 

6.7 

14.3 

13.  D 

0.0 

0.0 

0.6 

D.O 

J  .  0 

5.0 

7.4 

o  f\ 

46.1 

38.9 

45.2 

DU.  7 

/  O  .  O 

89. 5 

142.4 

Z  JO.O 

2.1 

2.6 

3.9 

b.  D 

V.  / 

1  ft  9 

28.9 

48.5 

oU.  5 

8.4 

12.0 

18.7 

30. 7 

7J  .  »♦ 

147.7 

210.9 

2^2.2 

2.5 

2.9 

4.6 

1  .U 

.4 

40.5 

59.7 

Incotte  support,  social  security. 

8.0 

12.1 

23.0 

34.3 

73.3 

1/U.  Z 

288.2 

422.2 

I.LI,  a 

Veterins  benefits  and  services... 

5.7 

5.5 

5.9 

6.5 

10.3 

19.5 

23.1 

29.0 

30.4 

Housing  and  coceounity  services . . . 

1.3 

0.9 

2.0 

2.9 

4.4 

9.8 

18.4 

21.2 

25.8 

.  Recreatiooal  axd  cultural 

0.3 

0.5 

0.9 

1.3 

Z.O 

3 .  U 

8.1 

10.5 

12.8 

0.3 

0.1 

n  c 
U.D 

1  n 
1 .  u 

1  n 
1  *\j 

5.5 

3.9 

.3 

1.5 

3.2 

3.4 

4.8 

3.  / 

4.e 

9.3 

32.6 

28.6 

1.1 

0.9 

1.4 

2.3 

2.7 

4.4 

7.3 

9.5 

10.6 

5.4 

6.8 

10.3 

14.0 

20.0 

29.6 

'^4.9 

62.6 

72.1 

0.8 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

2.3 

4.0 

2. 7 

Z.J 

Econooic  developcaent,  regulation. 

0.2 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

1.8 

2.4 

4.5 

2.8 

4.6 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.9 

1.8 

3.0 

6.8 

6.1 

6.3 

Coca»ercial  activities  

-0.2 

-0.2 

-0.2 

-0.2 

-0.2 

-0.5 

-1.3 

-4.2 

-5.9 

4.7 

5.0 

7.6 

9.4 

15.0 

2U.2 

50.2 

132.8 

149.8 

0.5 

0.7 

1.5 

2.7 

5.2 

12.4 

20.7 

27.2 

31.6 

(percent) 

Percent  of  total  for  recreati<H) 

.32 

.51 

.66 

.69 

.82 

.92 

.91 

.75 

.81 

Percent  of  total  for 

8.90 

12.20 

13.60 

16.20 

17.77 

17.50 

16.60 

15.04 

15.38 

la)    Equals  Federal  Goverrment  expenditures  lairais  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  govrarrments,  plus  State 
and  local  goven»ent  expenditures.   Total  expenditures  include  eoployee  comperisation  on  a  disbursecent 
basis.   The  estimates  by  function  include  eaployee  coopensation  on  an  accrual  bar.is.    Wage  accrual 
less  disbursements  (in  millions  of  dollars)  is  zero  except  as  follows:    1952,  32j  1953,  -76;  1971, 
209;  1972,  333;  1973,  -12;  1974,  -480;  1975,  100;  1976,  100;  1977,  100;  1978,  271;  1979,  -181;  1980, 
'40;  1981,  59;  1982,  -4;  and  1985,  -230. 

(b)    Excludes  interest  received  by  Sta.e  and  local  social  insurance  funds,  which  is  netted  against 
expenditures  for  the  appropriate  functions. 

Source:    (1955-1980)  U.S.  Departiaent  of  Coooerce,  Bureau  of  Econooic  Analysis,  The  National  Incgne  and 
Product  Accounts.  1929-82:   Statistical  Tables.  Washington,  D.C.,  Septeaber  1986,  table  3.14;  (1985-87) 
U.S.  Departaent  of  Cowaerce,  Bureau  of  Econonic  Analysis,  Survey  of  Current  Business >  July  1989,  table 
3.14. 


Chart  1-5. 

Percent  of  total  (Federal,  State,  and  local)  government  expenditures  for  recreation  and  culture, 
and  for  education:  1955-1987 
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Source  Cditulaied  based  on  National  Incom.-.  and  Product  Accounts.  Sec  tabic  1  10  for  full  citauor.. 


Table  1-11.  ^  ^ 

Federal  government  expenditures  for  recreation  and  culture,  and  for  education  by  type 

of  expenditure:  1955-1988  


I960 

1970 

1975 

1980 

1985 

1987 

1988 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

Total  Federal  governaeDt 

68,649 

93,904 

125,295 

ZU/ ,Oii 

984,627 

1,072,797 

1,118,277 

Purchase  of  goods 

381,301 

f%R  6S6 
\f%j ,  \fj\f 

98,774 

129,176 

208,089 

353,898 

381,599 

Transfer  payaents  and 

589,638 

JU, J 10 

78,113 

173,719 

306,838 

510,281 

555,948 

Grants-in-aid  to  State 

anQ  lOcai  guvtu,  suciii. s  •  •  • . 

3 ,120 

6,526 

11,121 

24,4A7 

S4,558 

88,678 

99,678 

102,614 

111,361 

Subsidies  less  current 

surplus  of  govemoent 

35,977 

1,506 

2,615 

4,576 

6,879 

11,544 

20,540 

32,636 

Recreatioo  and  culture 

UO 

139 

226 

467 

1,033 

1,761 

1,658 

1 ,731 

Ptirrha-Se  of  t^oods  and 

UQ 

139 

Ilk 

381 

111 

1,074 

i,i:-9 

1,207 

1,312 

Transfer  paynents  and 

NA 

NA 

NA 

31 

91 

312 

326 

390 

416 

Gj -ants -in- a  id  to  State 

and  local  governments.... 

MA 

NA 

2 

EC 

J  J 

1/0 

193 

134 

110 

Percent  of  Pedaral 

expekiditures  for  recreat'^oo 

0.06 

0.15 

0.18 

0.22 

0.28 

0.29 

0.17 

0.16 

0.16 

Educatioo 

397 

678 

1,431 

5,329 

8,088 

13,982 

16,650 

16,917 

18,775 

Purchase  of  goods  and 

133 

211 

431 

849 

961 

1,273 

1,616 

1,881 

1,839 

Transfer  payments  and 

13 

S6 

169 

815 

1,583 

4,829 

6,482 

6,355 

7,075 

Grants-in-aid  to  State 

and  local  goverroents  

251 

411 

831 

3,665 

5,54A 

;,880 

8,552 

3,481 

9,861 

Percent  of  Federal 

expenditures  for  education. 

0.58 

0.72 

1.14 

2.56 

2.22 

1.11 

1.69 

1.58 

1.68 

NA  -  Indicates  data  not  available  in  these  years. 

*   Total  expenditures  include  eaployee  coopensation  on  a  disbursement  basis.    Expenditures  by  type  and  function  include 

eaployee  compensation  on  an  accrual  basis.   Wage  accrual  less  disbursement  (in  aillions  of  dollars)  is  zero  except  as 

follows:    1975,  100;  1982,  -4;  1983,  -445;  1984,  220,  1985,  -230,  1987,  0;  and  1988,  0. 

Sources:    (1955-1982)  U.S.  DeparUaent  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  The  National  Incoiae  and  Product  Accounts  of 
the  United  States,  1929-82:    Statistical  Tables,  Washington,  D.C.,  September  1986,  table  3.15;  (1985),  U.S.  Departoent  of 
Caaaerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Survey  of  Current  Business.  July  1987,  table  3.15;  (1987-1988)  U.S.  Oepartoent  of 
Ccxaaerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis,  Survey  of  Current  Business,  July  1989,  Washington,  D.C.,  July  1989,  table  3.15. 


Table  1-12. 

State  and  local  government  expenditures  for  recreation  and  culture,  and  for  education  by  type:  1955, 
1980,  1985  a^d  1987 


Recreational  and 

ToUl  (a)  cultural  (b)  Education 


1955  1980  1985  1987        1955        1980  1985  1987        1955         1980  1985  1987 


(in  millions  of  dollars) 

Total  expenditures                          32,937     355, W5     515,80S     604,810         i»78      6,601        8,587  11,252      11,86/     Ul,/05     201,526  233,808 

Percent  of  total  erpenditurcfi....       (100)        (lOO)        (100)        (100)       (1.5)      (1,9)        (1.7)  (1.9)         (36)         (AO)         (39)  (39) 
Purchases  of  goods  and 

services                                       30,3^*6     3^*0,759     i*6l,278     bkk.biU          m      6,601        8,587  11,252       ll,82i»     139,277     198,295  229,660 

Transfer  payments  aiid  net 

interest  paid  less  dividends...       '»,115      20,819     67,083      75,361            NA          NA            NA  NA                       2,ii28  3,231 
Subsidies  less  current  surplus 

of  government  enterprises              -1,52^*        6,0/3    -12,552     -15,065            HA          NA            NA  NA             NA             NA          NA  NA 

NA  -  Hot  a  category  in  these  years. 

(d)    Total  expenditures  include  employee  coapensation  on  a  disburseaent  basis.    Expenditures  by  type  and  function  include  employee  compensation  Oii  an 
accrual  basis.    Wage  accruals  less  disburseoents  in  1935  and  1987  is  zexo, 

(b)    Excludes  interest  received  by  social  insurapce  funds,  which  is  netted  against  expenditures  for  the  appropriate  functions. 

Source:    (1955- 19J$^^  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Econooic  Analysis,  The  National  Incoae  and  Ri  .«htct  Accounts  of  the  United  States^ 
192^>'82:    Statistical  Tables,  Washington,  D.C.,  September  1986,  table  3.16;  (1987)  U.S.  Department  of  Coomerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
Stirvev  of  Current  Business,  July  1989,  table  3.16. 


Chart  1-6. 

Percent  of  government  expenditures  for  recreation  and  culture  by  level  of 
government:  1955  and  1988 


Recreation  and  culture 


Total  government 


Federal  govcnuncnt 


State  and  local  government 


0.81% 


m  1955 
□  ^987/88* 


19E, 


2< 


♦  Total  government  and  Stale  and  local  govemmcnt  figiues  are  for  1987,  Federal  govcmmont  are  for  1988. 
Source*  National  Income  and  Pro<luct  Accounts;  Se<  tables  1-10  to  1-12  for  full  aiation. 
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Table  1-13. 

Percent  change  in  government  expenditures  for  recreation  and  culture  by 
level  of  government:  1955-1987 


Level  of  govemoent 

1955 

Constant  1985  dollars 
1980  198:> 

1987 

Percent 
change 
1955- 
1987 

Percent 
change 
1980- 
1985 

Percent 
change 
1980- 
1987 

(in  millions  of  1985  constaiit  dollars) 

Total  expeoditures 

395,970 

1,165,376 

1,^01,700 

1,490,000 

+270 

+20 

+28 

275,969 

805,845 

984,627 

1,016,237 

+268 

+22 

+26 

State  and  local  goveraaent . . . 

132,407 

465,764 

515,809 

572,151 

+332 

+11 

+23 

Secreatioo  and  culture 

2,010 

10,611 

10,100 

12,101 

+^02 

-5 

+  14 

161 

2,307 

1,658 

1,639 

+918 

•2ft 

-29 

State  and  loeal  ^ovemoent. . , 

1,922 

8,647 

8,587 

10,645 

+454 

-.7 

+23 

SducatioD 

• 

48,240 

193,487 

210,000 

239, 12\ 

+396 

+8 

+24 

1,596 

18,316 

16,650 

15,752 

+887 

-9 

-14 

State  and  local  govemoent . . . 

47,705 

185,634 

201,526 

221,182 

+364 

+9 

+19 

lote:  Ratio  adjustiaents  based  on  Consuner  Price  Index;  80.2  for  195b,  246.8  for  1980,  322.1  for  1985; 
340.4  for  1987. 

Source:    DaU  calculated  based  on  figures  in  tables  I- 10  to  1^12. 
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Table  1-14. 

AppiX)priations  for  m^or  Federal  cultural  agencies/programs  and  amounts  approved  by 
the  House,  Senate,  and  Conference  Committee:  1989-1990 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


FerJc 


FY  1900 

FY  1989 

Administration 

House 

Senate 

Conference 

Programs 

appropriations 

budget  proposal 

passed 

passed 

report 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

National  Endowment  for  tb^  f\TXs. 

169.090 

170.100 

171.355 

170.155 

171  :55 

National  Endowment  for 

153.000 

153.250 

161.330 

153.250 

159.130 

.   .  22.270 

22^ 

23.000 

22.350 

22.675 

onililiov^iiiaii  

245.935 

270.890 

278.250 

263.732 

270.142 

National  Gallery  o^  Art  

38  731 

40.376 

42.694 

43.049 

42J17 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts  

  .475 

.494 

^16 

.494 

.516 

30^ 

0 

30.500 

33.000 

32  750 

National  Capital  Arts  <&  Cultural 
Affairs  Program   

5.000 

0 

5.000 

5.500 

5.500 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  (funded  two  years  in  advance) 

FY  1991 

FY  1992 

House 

Senate 

Programs 

appropnations 

administration  proposal 

passed 

passed 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

Public  Broadcasting  ... 

242  06 

242.06 

242.06 

260.00 

Satellite  Replacement 

  56.81 

NA 

72.00 

80.50 

Total  ... 

  298.87 

242.06 

3\4  06 

340.50 

NA  -  Not  available 

Note:  This  tabic  docs  not  represent  all  Federal  appropriations  used  for  valtuful  purposes  A  number  of  other  agencies  nave  programs 
funding  cultural  actmtici.  for  example  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Sodfte:  Data  presided  by  Congressman  Boo  Carr»  Hou.se  ot  Representatives.  Washington.  DC.  October.  1989,  Conzfcssional  Arts 
Caucus-  Sc.-r  at  Utxiate«  Washington,  D.C .  August  1988. 


n  -1 
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Tabic  1-15. 

National  tSndowmcnt  for  the  Arts  (NKA)  funding  history:  1966-1990 


Autborlutlon 


fr«ti<knt't  r*quetl 


Affirofviitioo 


ittrativ* 

ToUi 

TrMSury  Ch«»v«v  ittratlv* 

ToU) 

Trfkuury 

QullMf* 

imatlw 

^^Ul 

Tear 

(tn  thouMndt 

of  dollars) 

HA 

lU 

/,2iO 

2, ISO 

bOO 

RA 

)bo 

),000 

2,')00 

V, 

HA 

)64 

2,898 

FY 

1966 

n  196/  (j) 

7.7y) 

2,2">0 

HA 

HA 

10,000 

7,7bO 

1,000 

RA 

b90 

9,)40 

(,000 

i,9U 

KA 

blO 

£,476 

rt 

1967  (b) 

2,2y) 

HA 

HA 

10,000 

7,7bO 

1,000 

lA 

810 

9,b60 

6,b00 

hX 

60s) 

7,774 

n 

1968  (b) 

PY  1464  (4) 

8.000 

),WS 

HA 

HA 

11, 

9,0b0 

1,000 

RA 

9b0 

11,000 

S,VOO 

5,)b7 

RA 

700 

8,4b7 

rt 

1969  (b) 

»'v  i4;o  ui 

«.uoo 

HA 

HA 

I2,);b 

6,b00 

1,000 

RA 

872 

8,)72 

6,2b0 

2,000 

HA 

BOb 

9,0bb 

n 

1970  (b) 

«  14/1  (j> 

w.ooo 

SA 

RA 

20,000 

n,0OO 

2,b00 

RA 

1,200 

17, boo 

12,  bW 

2,jOO 

RA 

1,1)0 

16,420 

n 

1971  (b) 

FY  1472  U) 

26. V» 

),M)0 

lA 

)0,000 

26, boo 

),y» 

HA 

1,716 

)1,716 

26,2VO 

RA 

1 ,7)0 

)  1,480 

n 

1972  (b) 

n  147)  (i) 

*.voo 

HA 

HA 

40,000 

)b,bOO 

),bOO 

RA 

2,bV0 

41,bV0 

)4,700 

).M)0 

iA 

2.6b7 

40,8b7 

FY 

197)  (b) 

nr  1474  (j) 

6^.000 

HA 

HA 

72, boo 

tb.OOO 

7, boo 

RA 

V,000 

76, boo 

b4,27b 

HA 

),2bO 

64  02b 

FY 

1974  (b) 

lO.OCO 

HA 

HA 

100,000 

72,000 

10,000 

lA 

b,bOO 

87,bOO 

67,2VO 

7,V)0 

HA 

b,)92 

80,142 

FY 

147b 

rY  14H  (4) 

I2.')00 

HA 

HA 

}2a,000 

74,bOO 

7,b00 

HA 

b,bOO 

87, boo 

74, boo 

7, MX) 

RA 

b,4bb 

87,4bb 

FY 

1976 

IrMt  Hit 

MA 

MA 

HA 

HA 

)),7bO 

boo 

KA 

1,447 

<b,697 

)),4)7 

UK) 

RA 

1  )64 

)b,V)l 

Tr*n  QU 

n  h;;  (4I 

4;.y» 

10.000 

12.000 

KA 

114, VXi 

7»,bOO 

7, boo 

HA 

b,bOO 

92, boo 

77, boo 

7,M)0 

9,000 

b<872 

99  172 

FY 

1977 

n  14/8 

10/  ,uoo 

^^'>oo 

18.U00 

SSAJI 

n;,boo 

e9,oou 

7, boo 

18,000 

9,000 

12).bOO 

89,100 

7,^ 

18,000 

9,2bO 

12),AbO 

FY 

1978 

rt  i4;4 

HA 

HA 

MA 

HA 

SSAI 

102,160 

7, boo 

)0,000 

10,000 

149,660 

102,160 

7,y)0 

M.OOO 

9.92b 

149, Mb 

FY 

1979 

KA 

KA 

HA 

HA 

SSAN 

47,000 

20.000 

26,900 

10, boo 

lb4,400 

97,000 

1I,V)0 

26,900 

12.210 

lb4,610 

FY 

1980 

nr 

18.N00 

.'/.OOO 

14,000 

17b,000 

114,44b 

18, boo 

22,000 

12,96b 

167,960 

11),960 

19, 

l),4bO 

12.1)b 

lb8,79b 

FY 

1951 

A  1482 

HA 

KA 

M 

HA 

114,100 

b7,8)b 

Ib.OOO 

2, boo 

12,66b 

88,000 

10), ^)0 

14,400 

14.400 

11,)26 

14),4b6 

FY 

1982 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

114,100 

69,7b6 

ll,lbb 

7.)U 

12,600 

100,87'. 

101,67b 

11,200 

18,400 

12,600 

14),87b 

FY 

198) 

n  I9M  (( > 

KA 

NA 

HA 

HA 

I66»b00 

86»aoo 

1,000 

17,100 

1),100 

12b, 000 

119,000 

9.000 

21,000 

1).22) 

162,22) 

FY 

1984 

n  148%  (p) 

MA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

SSAN 

102,6'b 

4.000 

18,bOO 

1),700 

l4^87b 

118,678 

8,t20 

20,S80 

lb,M2 

16) ,660 

n 

198b 

n  1486  {J. 

tt.820 

20.S40 

lb, 482 

167,060 

102, 6b0 

9,000 

;8,bOO 

14,)00 

I44,4b0 

116,01) 

l,)90 

19,b77 

14.82) 

1M,822 

FY 

1986 

n  148/  u> 

m 

21.40) 

16,20b 

170»206 

10), 000 

4,000 

18, boo 

14,900 

144,900 

120,761 

8,420 

20.000 

16.100 

16b,281 

FY 

1987 

n  1488 

128.^2 

4.V.0 

>?.2S4 

I6,8b1 

177»Olb 

10). 000 

9,000 

16,400 

16,JO0 

!4b,200 

122,171 

9,000 

19,420 

17,140 

167,7)1 

FY 

198S 

rr  1484  (v) 

SSAX 

SSAX 

SSAN 

SSAM 

I2),08£ 

4,000 

18,200 

17,44) 

167,7)1 

12),4bO 

9,000 

18,200 

1I,U0 

169,090 

FY 

1969 

f>  I44<) 

N.SA)i 

:>SA2I 

SSAN 

SSAJI 

12),bS0 

12,000 

IbJbO 

19,400 

170,100 

124,2bb 

12,000 

lb,lbO 

19,8b0 

171,2bb 

FY 

1490 

MA    %i^  i(v'><-4t>)^ 

Trjui  <jt(       Trju>vilio()  <>mt'>r,  IK     To  U*  Jt-ltfrelfwd,  SSJOI     Such  tuu  «t  necttsAry 

t4)    in  >Y  ,«>60  ti    SO  \*n<fnl  of  eM.h  fUUocwl  PMtndktion  on  iJw  Aril  wid  the  ►KmunMef  rt^sl  «nd  ipfiroprfktion  ms  isamt4  to  be  «lloCAbl«  to  tht  WA  for  a^inlsUil Iw  eipentet 

(t)    In  n  1467  7^.  pn%itM  fiiikit  fhuwn  4b.iv9  inctud*  4  Mfxu4U  «ff>rflf>rlallon  for  Sttlr  irU  *««ftci«  (s««  a  recent  KZA  Aivml  Uport  for  th*  eiact  *»«mtf).    B*:lK>ir«  in  H  197b,  no  lets  thw» 
li)  (»'ic«nt  vt        prvtTM  fukls  4fif>rof>ri«tlui  Ku  b»*n  r«<riir*d  to  £o  to  State  arts  atenctes  and  rrgioiul  arts  (roi^. 

li)    In  n  m«4,  thi*  pro»r4«  funds  4pprv>f*»4l Km  included  $100  of  Arts  aoi  Artifacts  Ind<«nty  furds  (which  were  obUtat«d  in  FY  1984) 

<J)    111  n  I486.  Urn-  pr<>tr4«  fu«Ji  4ppr.)i'r>4t  ion  included  $28b  of  Arts  and  Artifatts  InAwmUy  funds  <ill  of  wtiich  rwiin  avan4ble  for  use  until  needed) 

It.  ri  W8b  iJiruu«h  nt  199^,  tr»-  «<kintu(r4tiv»  fuifclv  4pproprl4Hon  »ncluA>«l       0ff»c«  of  Fohcy,  Flannint  and  Usearth,  in  KY  148b  throuth  KY  1989  the  atkinistrative  funds  re<joest#d  c«cludf.l  the 
>)Hur       Pvihiy,  ri4iiii)i«  4itd  Rf  W4ri  h 

Source     >4n.Hal  ti.iu^iU  lor        Ails.  fSu^fyl  0(1  K*-     U*t4  pryvid*d  ty  Aaron  FUk«An  and  It II  Follrr,  Washti^ton,  D.C  ,  Jaisury  1990 

m  ihoOulutu^l  «olr     Tiv4$Mry         gr-i.tk.  d^siinrd  to         applicants  increase  or  wslain  f«nleder4l  <  ontribui  loos,  several  iy  aust  be  malchrd  with  «t  least  three  no«feder4l  doli4rs  for  each  K^icr*l 
JvUir     n»>  tvWM  1.1  »'.^r4l  fui.)s  ik   uainjRim  upon  4i>  ippUc^t  i  setujinc  a/O  Jociaentin|  pUj^es  an^Vor  private  donatiwu  at  least  equal  to  the  aaount  of  the  Federal  funds;  ai»l  tlw  4pprov4l  ol  ttr 
b^kMkf  .1  ihu  d«u»i.taUu«i     nuv  I  .  wiK'ft^  to  as  U»  lUst  Mtch     TW  r»««ii.i»r.  cinm^  pro)r<:t  cort  (at  |«ast  double  thp  F*<1eral  donies)  mn  be  act  with  additional  iHl*hin|i  (unj,  secured  Oy  lU- 

r  - 


Chart  1-7. 

Federal  appropriations  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  and  State  legislative 
appropriations  to  State  Arts  Agencies:  1966-1989 


S300.000  n 

S250.000 
S200.000  - 
SI  50.000 
SIOO.OOO 
550,000  H 


Curi  ent  dollars 
(in  thousands) 


268.331 


169.090 


2.665  Slate 
2.898  Federal 


T  1  (  r—  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  1  r — I  

\ovo*o»or--r-r--r--r--r--r-  r--r--r--ooooooooooooooooooop 


Years 


S300.000  n 

S250.000 
S200.000 
S  150.000 
SIOO.OOO - 
$50,000 


Constant  1985  dollars 
(in  thousands) 


8.821  Slate 
9.592  Federal 


State 
  Federal 


T" 


-r 


-r- 


-r 


I     I  1  1  1  r~i  p— —I  1 — 

_  vovONOr^r»r^r»r»r»r^r^r^r^ooooooooopoocpopqpoo 

C?v    On    ON    On    ON    Ov    ON    ON    On    On    On    On    On    On    On     On    On  On 


On     On     On  On 


Years 


Source.  NaijondJ  Endowmeni  for  iIk  Arts  vNEA)  Budget  Office  and  NaUoral  Assembly  of  Slaic  Arts  Agencies  ^^N/.SAA),  Sec  liblcs 
1-15  and  1 -19  for  full  euauon. 
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Table  l-iSa. 

Nativnal  Endo^yment  for  the  Arts  final  aWocation  of  appropriated  funds  by  program;  1980-1989 


PY  U80                  FY  1932                 FY  19&4                 FY  1985                FY  19W  FY  1987  FY  1988  FY  1989 

%\>*,b\0                                           $162,223              Jl63,660               $l«J.3S7  $165,281  $167,731  $169,090 

PTO^aa                        Aoounl    P«rc«nl     Aoounl    P«rc«nl     A»;«nl   Percent     A»o»jnt   P«rc*int     Aaounl   P«rc«nl  /aount  P«rc«nl  Aaouni    Percent  Aaount  Percent 

(doUai:  ire  ir.  thcuunds) 

  3,079          5.:       8,fcS6          5.9       9,117          S.6      9,003          5.5      «,9o.«.          5.?  9,12**  5.5  9,152  5.5  9,5U  5  6 

Deiig^mi!!"!                 J,6U          2  k      4,638          3.2      4, MO          2.7       <.,371          2.-'       3,9U         2.5  4,341  2  6  4,276  2  5  4,014  2.4 

Exj^io,;»rt,                   S,i30         i.3       7,178          5.0      6,852          4.2       6,9S4         4.2       6,618         h.Z  6,728  4.1  6,670  4.0  6,3S9  3.8 

folk  m»                           2,260         1.5       2,536          1.8      2,999          1.8       3,1W          1.9       3,053          1.9  1.998  1.8  3,129  1.9  3,135  1.9 

tnter-arts! !                       2,936          1.9      4,435          3.1       4,260         2.6       4,346         2.7       4,144          2.6  4,0U  2.4  4,248  2.5  4,S40  2.7 

Literature.                       ^.^2?         3-1      4.3^         ^.0      4,446         2.7       5,125         3.1      4,722         3.0  5,028  3.0  5,033  3.0  5,061  3.0 

Arts.                        9.119          5.9     10,07^          7.0      9,369          5.8     10.U2         6.2     12,151          7.7  12,911  7.8  12,923  7.7  13,014  7  7 

rtuMwms. ll,3V.  {%)    7.3     U,456          8.0     12,290          7.6     11,635          /  3     11,636          7.3  11,572  7.0  12,674  7.6  12,399  7.3 

ftuic.                              13.572         8.8     U,095         9.8     15,069          9  3     15,311         9.4     14,S43         9.2  15,193  9.2  15,503  9,2  15,624  9.2 

Oper^^ical  theater..     5,597         3.6      5,641         3.9      6.050         3.7       5,953         3  6      5,792         3.7  6,157  3.7  6.242  3.7  6,519  3.9 

XiMX.*r                             8,390          5.4      9,636         6.7     10,698         6.6     10,641          6.5     10,18  5         6.4  10,764  6.5  10,690  6.4  10,733  6.3 

ViwAl  Irtt."..                  Mk3          4.6      6,52'          4.5      6,553          4  0       6,201          3.8       5,732          3.6  6,224  3.8  5,977  3.6  6,110  3.6 

SubtOUl                        84,951        54.9     89,014        62.0     92,113        56.8     93,029        56.8     91,474        57.7  95,084  57.5  96,515  57.5  97,051  57.4 

Krts  in  education  (a)        5.220         3.4      4,823         3.4      5,197         3  2      5,537         3.4      5,187         3.3  5,394  3.3  5,550  3.3  5,654         3  3 

LoCAl  program                       ^          0  0           RA         0.0      2,000          1  2       2,25o          1.4       2,204          1.4  2,255  1.4  2.360  l.t  2,607  1.5 

SUte  progrMB     .           22.970        l4.9     21,337         14.9     24,452        1^  1     24,372        14.9     23,779        15.0  24.592  14.9  24,907  14.8  25,547  15.1 

SobtotU..                .    28,190        18  2     26.160        18.2     31,648        19  5     32.164        19.7     31,170        19.?  32,241  19.5  32,817  19.6  33,808        20  0 

A^ijx:e«nt.                         SA         0  0         950         0.7       i,458          1  5       2.244          1.4       1,494         0  9  1,856  1  1  1.589  0  9  1.320  0.8 

Challenge                        26,900                  U,400        10  0     21,000        P.9     20  .  580        1  2.6     19  ,  577        12  3  20,000  12.1  19,670  11  7  1  8,470  10.9 

Subtotal...       .           26.900        l^^     15.350        10.7     23,458        U  5     22.82^        13  9     21.071        13.3  21,856  13.2  21,259  12.7  19,790        11  7 

Office  of  Policy 
rianning  and 
lte««arch  (OPPIt^ 

  1,500          iO         621          0  4       l.Oli          0.6       1,040         0  6         732          0.5  1.000  0.6  1,000  0  6  1,000  O.tj 

Res^onal 

i-n>re£enuitive$  (b).          850        0  5         985         0.7         770         0.5         (e)         O.C         (e)         0.0  (e)  0.0  (e)  0.0  (e)  0.0 

Ad«iiUJtratioo  (d).      .    12,210          7  9     11,326          7.9     13,223         8.2     14,602         8  9     14,09C  15.VO0  9.1  16,140  9.6  17,440        10  3 

Subtotal...    ...          13,060         8  4     12,311          8.6     13,993          8.6     14,602          8.9     14,090         8.9  15,100  9.1  16,140  9  b  17,440  10.3 

Appropriation  If)           1^,610      100.0   143,456       100.0    162.223       100.0    163,660      100.0    158,537       100.0  165,281  'OO.O  167,731  100  0  169.090  100.0 

lou  Ail  figures  for  FY  1980  -  PY  1^89  are  fuui  allocations  of  current-year  appropriated  funds.  Indtefiniu-yeAr  (Treasury  and  Challenge)  funds  are  shown  in  the  vear 
appropriated,  vtwther  or  not  obligated.    Gift  funds  and  transfers  fro«  otbar  ajtencies  are  oaitted. 

ii,    K    .udes  education  pro^ao  expenditures  m  FY  1985  and  FY  1986. 

ibj    Prograa  funds  Prior  to  FY  1985,  wiainisUatwe  fu.xls  in  FY  1985  and  thereafter  (except  Office  of  Policy  Planning  and  Research) 
(c)    In  FY  19S5.  includes  $60,000  of  ^  1985  Prograa  funds 
(d>    BegLnm/)^      FY  198'>,  includes  Itei^ional  ^epresenUtives 
(e)    Inclu(Sod  in  adeini  strati  on 

If)    In  FY  1986.  excludes  $285,000  of  Arts  and  Artifacts  lndc«uty  funds  (which  rtmin  available  for  use  until  depleted) 

(j;    FY  1987  figures  reflects  a  transfer  «.f  $500,000  of  Treasury  funds  froa  ^swc  to  Aava^Miwiot,  _988  figure  reflects  transfer  of  $500,000  o(  Treaxurv  funds  froa 
AdvanceMnt  to  Museuu. 

Source*    Rational  Endowient  for  the  Arts.  Budge   Office     Oau  provided  by  xaron  Fu»un  and  Bill  Potter.  Washington,  O.C  ,  Decaaber  1989 
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Chart  1-8. 

Allocation  of  National  Endov^inent  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  funds  by  program:  1980  and  1989 


Program  funds  1989 

9.2% 


Arts  in  education 
Local  programs 
Slate  programs 
Advancement 

Challenge 

Office  plaiming 
and  research 

Admmistration  and 
regional  representatives 


1 — • — I — » — r-" — I — ' — I — ^ 

0      10     20    30     40     50  60 

Other  funds  1980 

3.4% 


1 — I — I — 1 — I    '  I — »   I    «  I 

10     20    30     40     50  60 


B 


0% 


Other  funds  1989 


!14.9% 


NA 


In 


4% 


8.4% 


Ans  in  educadon 
'  ocal  programs 
State  programs 
Advancement 

Challenge 

Office  planning 
and  research 

Adi»;vnis':auon  and 
regional  representatives 


10 


20 


1.5% 


15.1% 


0.8% 


10.9% 


0.6% 


10.3% 


— T" 

10 


— 1 

20 


Note:  Total  funds  appropriated  m  1980  were  $154,610,000  and  in  1989  were  $169,090,000 

Source.  Nauonal  Endowment  for  ihc  Arts  (NEA)  Budget  Office,  See  table  i  -16a  for  fall  citation  and  notes 
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Table  ;-16b. 

Amount  of  award  and  number  of  grants  awarded  by  ihe  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  by  program: 
1984-1989 


Anoiint  of  award 


\98^  \9«<i  mi  1988  1989 


Propria  Ancwnl    ?erc«nt       Aiaounl   Percent       Aoount    Porc«nl       Aoounl   Pwrcer.l       f^'*mt    Percent       Aoount  Percent 


(dollars  are  in  thousands) 


PoUc^y  planting  and  research. 

338 

1 

0 

2 

349.2 

0 

2 

299 

2 

0 

2 

321 

5 

0.3 

366.8 

0.3 

423 

7 

0. 

Hisxc   ... 

1S,061 

8 

10 

S 

IS, 119. 6 

10 

1 

14,661 

6 

10 

4 

14,981 

5 

12.0 

1,538.0 

1.1 

15,509 

0 

10. 

Thaater  .... 

10,4U 

J 

7 

3 

10,171.6 

6 

8 

9,890 

4 

7 

0 

10,345 

3 

8.3 

10,269.8 

7.5 

10,111 

0 

6. 

Dance  

8,7(il 

6 

6 

1 

8,440.7 

S 

7 

8,746 

8 

6 

2 

8,641 

^ 

6.9 

8,387.9 

6.1 

9,004 

6 

5 

Hdiiia  arts  

8,ns 

S 

7 

8,33S.2 

S 

6 

11,427 

4 

8 

1 

11,345 

0 

9.1 

11,331.2 

8.3 

11,549 

0 

7. 

Opc~%-tusical  theater  

S,9SJ 

b 

k 

2 

S,83S.8 

3 

9 

5,720 

7 

4 

1 

6,067 

0 

4.9 

6,078.5 

4.4 

6,395 

0 

4. 

V/ 

1 

S,S33-9 

3 

9 

S,261 

6 

3 

7 

5,810 

9 

4.7 

5,142.2 

3.8 

5,579 

7 

3. 

Design  arts  

8 

2 

k 

3,631.S 

2 

4 

3,075 

6 

2 

2 

3,265 

8 

2.6 

3,301.0 

2.4 

3,125 

2 

2. 

IktteuBs  

ll,89d 

i 

8 

3 

11,884.7 

8 

0 

11,725 

8 

8 

3 

11,184 

3 

9.0 

12,219.5 

8.9 

12,645 

5 

8. 

Cballesge    

18,900 

0 

n 

2 

25,3S9.4 

17 

0 

21.500 

0 

15 

3 

0 

0 

0.0 

27,500.0 

20.1 

27  ,634 

6 

18. 

i^,080 

0 

2 

9 

1,276.8 

0 

9 

360 

0 

0 

3 

2,450 

0 

2.0 

225.0 

0.2 

0 

0 

0. 

Artists  ui  education. 

S 

S,314.S 

3 

6 

4,838 

8 

3 

4 

5,053 

2 

4.1 

4,796.0 

3.5 

4,951 

4 

3. 

Literatiire  

s 

^ 

0 

4,88S.9 

3 

3 

%,580 

9 

3 

3 

5,134 

0 

4.1 

4,952.2 

^.6 

5,025 

5 

3 

Ezpwion  arts 

6,d6S 

k 

4 

8 

8,S30.9 

S 

7 

5,739 

7 

4 

1 

6,220 

2 

5  0 

6,395.5 

4.7 

5,560 

4 

3. 

Inter'arts. 

ii.OZO 

1( 

2 

8 

4,S64.S 

3 

1 

4,278 

2 

3 

0 

4,389 

4 

3.5 

4,502  3 

3.3 

5,062 

9 

3 

FoU  arts..  .. 

8 

2 

3 

3,112.4 

2 

1 

2,%9 

4 

2 

1 

2,896 

8 

2.3 

3,032.5 

2.2 

3,005 

8 

2 

State  prograns   

3 

17 

C 

24,238.0 

16 

2 

23,465 

6 

16 

7 

24,500 

0 

19.6 

24,812.8 

18.1 

25,049 

5 

16. 

Locals.  . 

2,000 

0 

1 

4 

2,2SS.O 

1 

S 

2,094 

0 

I 

5 

2,116 

2 

1  7 

2,171.0 

1.6 

2,390 

0 

1. 

Education 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100.0 

0 

1 

94 

9 

0 

1 

•o 

0 

0  0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0 

0 

ToUl 

U2,994 

7 

100 

0 

149,239.6 

100 

0 

140,730 

6 

100 

0 

124,723 

0 

100.0 

137,022.2 

100.0 

153,022 

8 

100 

'luaber  of  {rants 


Propraa 

»UB6er 

Percent 

Xuttber 

Percent 

Muoiber 

Percent 

NuclbL^r 

Percent 

Muaber 

i*ercent 

Nuabcr 

Percent 

Policy,  pl*nmng  *nd  research. 

44 

0.9 

56 

1.2 

60 

1.3 

1.4 

66 

1  5 

77 

\.l 

nusic.  .... 

949 

19.1 

853 

18.2 

837 

18.6 

820 

18.8 

844 

18.9 

751 

16  8 

Theat.«x     .  . 

2b  7 

5.4 

264 

5.6 

256 

5.7 

267 

6.1 

285 

6.4 

284 

6.4 

Dance  

385 

7.8 

358 

7  0 

342 

7.6 

342 

7.8 

333 

7.5 

355 

8.0 

Media  arts  

260 

5  2 

250 

5  3 

228 

5.1 

232 

5.3 

245 

5.5 

256 

3.  r 

(^ra'vusicax  theater  

195 

3.9 

171 

3.6 

160 

4.0 

206 

4.7 

192 

4  3 

199 

4.5 

Visual  arts  . 

542 

10  5 

496 

10.6 

454 

10  1 

4<v6 

10.7 

460 

10  3 

495 

li  1 

Design  arts  . 

152 

\.\ 

165 

3.S 

14^ 

3  3 

165 

3.8 

136 

3.0 

121 

2  , 

HuseuBU.  . 

670 

'  b 

63? 

13  6 

510 

11.3 

489 

11.2 

579 

^53 

12  <. 

Challenge   

43 

0  9 

50 

i  1 

63 

1.4 

0 

0.0 

87 

1  Q 

1  0 

Advanceaent . . 

65 

1  \ 

V) 

0  8 

134 

3.0 

33 

0.8 

3 

0.1 

0 

0.0 

Artists  in  education 

IQh 

2  1 

K 

2 

103 

2.3 

101 

2.3 

9S 

2  1 

<»Q 

2 

Literature 

V*> 

6.9 

295 

6  3 

268 

6  0 

292 

6.7 

265 

5.9 

281 

0  5 

Expansion  arts. 

6  d 

40 ; 

8,/ 

%h 

8  \ 

385 

8.8 

351 

^  9 

\6 

Inter'arts..  . 

^90 

5  9 

265 

5  ; 

258 

5.7 

233 

247 

5  5 

271 

0  1 

Folk  arts. 

228 

6 

199 

4  2 

206 

4  6 

184 

4.2 

179 

4  0 

179 

i*  0 

State  pro^^ 

69 

1  4 

66 

1.4 

6? 

1.5 

66 

1.5 

70 

1.6 

n 

1.6 

Locals  

11 

10 

0.2 

0  ^ 

19 

0.4 

27 

0.6 

3? 

0  8 

Education 

0 

0  0 

6 

0  1 

0  3 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0  0 

Total  

4,957 

lOO  0 

4,689 

100.0 

4,501 

100.0 

4,359 

100.0 

4,464 

100.0 

4,458 

100  0 

Sote-    >lo  educatioti  grants  awarded  in  FY  1984.  1987,  198S,  and  1989   Ho  challenge  gr/nts  were  awarded  m  1987. 


Source  JUtiorui  &ndoM»nt  for  the  Arts,  Grants  Hanage«ent  Systea  Dau  provi  ^  by  Andrea  Powler,  Inforeation  itanageoent  Division,  Washington,  D.^.. 
Dece^r  1989 
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Table  l-17a, 

Sumtnary  data  from  presenting  organizations  applying  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  Inter-Arts  Program:  1985-1989 
(Total  applicant  pool) 


1984-85  (N  =  1%)  1985-86  {N  =  173)  1986-87  (N»  158)  1987-88  (N- 152)  1988-89  (N»  191) 

Total  Average         Total  Average         Total  Average         Total  Average         Total  Average 

amount    Penxnt    amount      amount    Percent    amount      amount    Percent    amount      amount    Percent    amount      amount    Percent  amount 


Budget  (dollars) 


Revenues 


Ticket  sales  

.  67,757,417 

52 

345,701 

46;303,870 

48 

267,652 

67,327^22 

53 

426,123 

60,241,081 

52 

396.322 

63,039393 

43 

330,049 

Other  earned  income  

.  11,751.429 

9 

59,956 

9,851,481 

10 

56,945 

10,112,874 

8 

64,005 

9368,749 

8 

61,636 

14,110,806 

9 

73,878 

Federal  government  

4,747,794 

4 

24,223 

4,285,068 

4 

24,769 

4,467,862 

4 

23,277 

3,911,068 

4 

25,730 

5,514,404 

4 

28,871 

Other  government  

.  10,246,954 

8 

52,280 

10,398,189 

11 

60,105 

12^34,925 

10 

81.233 

10,454,606 

9 

68,780 

19.012,406 

13 

99,541 

Individuals  

9,945,076 

8 

50,740 

6309^71 

6 

36,470 

7372,644 

6 

49^ 

9327,270 

8 

61,363 

11.148,237 

7 

58367 

Corporation  and  foundation.... 

15,288^78 

12 

77,697 

1U24,145 

12 

66,614 

13,665,272 

It 

86,489 

11,705,958 

10 

77,012 

21,815,720 

15 

114,218 

9,697,809 

7 

49,479 

8^93,788 

9 

49,675 

9^36,921 

8 

60,360 

9,894,172 

9 

65.093 

13,214.195 

9 

69,184 

Total  revenues  

129,375.057 

100 

660,076 

97^,812 

100 

562,230 

125,818,020 

100 

796,313 

114,902.904 

100 

755,936 

147,855,161 

100 

774.110 

Subscription  income*  

12,134,000 

9 

62,000 

11,734,000 

12 

68.000 

14,929,000 

12 

94,000 

12,296.000 

11 

80.000 

15302,000 

10 

80.000 

8.14 

7.89 

8.83 

9.50 

9.88 

llxpcnses 


54,985,063 

42 

280,536 

38,084,876 

39 

220,144 

52,418,000 

42 

331.759 

47.876.014 

42 

314.973 

53,419.305 

36 

279.682 

V/ages  and  contracts  . . 

.  26,718,813 

20 

136,320 

22,070,722 

22 

127,576 

26,589,423 

21 

168,287 

23,362,720 

20 

153.702 

37,824.628 

25 

198,034 

Advertising,  promotion, 

publicity  

16.080,036 

12 

82,041 

12,618,714 

13 

72,941 

16,014,411 

13 

101,357 

15,053.422 

13 

99.035 

20,563.406 

14 

107.661 

llack/front  costs  

...  16,687.728 

13 

85,141 

13,201,405 

13 

76,309 

16398,833 

13 

103,790 

14.042.953 

12 

92.387 

20,556.139 

14 

107,623 

17,7%^06 

13 

90,799 

13,275,831 

13 

76,739 

14,662,456 

11 

92.800 

14.751.704 

13 

97.050 

16.103,286 

11 

84310 

Total  expenses  

132,268,146 

100 

674,837 

99,251,548 

100 

573,709 

126,083,153 

100 

797.993 

115,086.813 

100 

757,147 

148,466,764 

100 

777,310 

Surplus  (deficit)   

(2,893,089) 

(14,761) 

(1,985,736) 

(11,479) 

(265,133) 

(1,680) 

(183,909) 

(1,211) 

(611,603) 

(3,200) 

Total  activities  presented  . 

19,171 

98 

16,341 

89 

15.254 

102 

12.349 

81 

18,261 

95 

Attendance  (number  of  audience) 


Total  paid  

6,123,389 

81 

33,279 

4.275,874 

75 

24,716 

5,280.487 

75 

33,420 

4,433.069 

87 

29,164 

4,748,904 

75 

24,863 

Total  unpaid..  . 

1,47«;.938 

19 

8,043 

1,411,845 

25 

8,161 

1,758,476 

25 

11,129 

654.210 

13 

4.304 

1,579,952 

25 

8,272 

Total  attendance 

7,603.327 

100 

41,322 

5,687.719 

100 

32,877 

7.038,963 

100 

44,549 

5,087,279 

100 

33.468 

6.328,856 

100 

33,135 

Season  total  capacity  .  . 

10,2(M,U>8 

55,457 

7,672,248 

44,348 

9,075,494 

57,439 

7,078,373 

46,568 

8,340,037 

43.665 

Percent  capacity 

75 

74 

78 

72 

76 

Percent  of  house  sold  

60 

56 

58 

63 

57 

*  Subscript  ions  income  is  included  m  ticket  s^tles  and  m  tola!  revenues.  Il  is  also  shown  as  a  separate  breakout  for  informatinn. 

Note;  Ihis  table  pnAides  data  un  the  total  number  of  applicante  in  each  fiscal  year  over  a  pcnod  of  five  years.  l>»c  *ize  of  the  applicant  |XX)i  vanes  from  year  to  year,  as  does  the  number  of  applications 
uaco  for  this  study  Of  tnc  222  H  90  dpphcants,  unly  191  appe<ir  m  the  study;  those  not  included  did  no:  provide  sufficient  information  tor  analys^is.  It  u  important  to  note  that  47  applicants  were  applying 
tof  the  ftrst  ttme  lu  ihe  ijrdnis  lo  Prc^cnnng  CJrgd.ii^aitun^  category  Con^i^ucnily,  shtits  noted  irorn  one  year  to  the  next  may  be  indicative  simply  of  changes  m  the  dppltcani  pool  rather  than  of 
significant  trends  m  the  field 

V>orce:  Natiunal  Lndowmcnt  tur  iht  Aa:.  lititr-Arts  Frv^rdm.  "Highlights  uf  iJdtd  Sunimary  and  Companson  Chans.  Applicants  Applying  to  NILA  -  Inter  Arts  Program  Grants  to  Presenting 
Organizations  I-TW."  August  i9«y 

^       \U«iiiHto)«>giral  notes  1  attics  11 7d  u>  11  /J  aic  t^a^ed  un  daid  received  frum  applicants  iof  Niv\  Inier-Arts  funding.  Orgjnizdiions  included  are  limited  iu  ihc  nun  prufii  ^<ic6ciUia^  urgani/itiions  that  have 
applied  ut  N!iA  lor  Inter-Afts  Undingand  have  provided  a  fully  completed  Supplcmctiidp;  intornumon  sheet  (86  percent  for  TT^O  applicants) 
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Table  l-lTb, 

Summary  data  from  presenting  organizations  applying  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  Inter-Arts  Program:  1985  -  1989 
(Control  group  of  74) 


1984^  (N«74)  1985-86(N«74)  1986-87 (N«74)  1987-«8 (N»74)  1988-89 (N»74) 

Total  Average         Total  Average         Total  Average         Total  Average         Total  Average 

amount    Percent    amount      amount    Percent    amount      amount    Percent    amount      amount    Percent    amount      amount    Percent  amount 


Budget  (doUars) 

Revenues 


24,250,883 

47 

332,203 

28,295,268 

48 

382,368 

30,990,340 

48 

424^25 

37^05,965 

48 

520,916 

34,818,974 

41 

470426 

3,981,540 

8 

54^1 

4,467,062 

8 

60,365 

4,333,768 

7 

59,366 

5,776,028 

7 

80,222 

7,751,878 

9 

104,755 

Federal  government  

3,096.851 

6 

42,422 

3,320,064 

6 

44,865 

3^70,194 

5 

48,906 

3,754,800 

5 

52,150 

4,325,287 

5 

58,449 

Other  govern  men  I  

5^23.833 

11 

75,668 

6,706^^ 

11 

90,628 

'  7,852,483 

12 

107.568 

8,441,857 

11 

117,248 

11.010.728 

13 

148,793 

Individuals  

3.159.243 

6 

43,277 

3,636,830 

6 

49,146 

3,975,965 

6 

54,465 

6.502,092 

8 

90,306 

7,795,107 

9 

105.339 

Corporation  and  foundation...  . 

7,317,870 

14 

100,244 

7,490,960 

13 

101,229 

9^26,782 

15 

130.503 

11,360,663 

15 

157,786 

13,385,023 

16 

180.878 

Host  institution  

3,687,935 

7 

50^19 

4.477,062 

8 

60^00 

4,693,581 

7 

64,295 

4,664,338 

6 

64,782 

5,436,918 

7 

73,471 

51,018,155 

100 

698,878 

58,393,780 

100 

789,105 

64,943,113 

100 

889,631 

78,005,743 

100 

1,083,413 

84^23,915 

100 

1.142,211 

Subscnption  income*   

4,733,000 

9 

64,000 

6,393,000 

10 

86,000 

6,642,000 

10 

90,000 

7,130.000 

9 

99,000 

7,083,000 

8 

95,000 

Average  ticket  pnce  

9.18 

8-59 

9.21 

10.67 

10.11 

Fixpcn&cs 


Artist  fees  

..  19,769,322 

39 

270,812 

22,863,522 

39 

308,966 

24,945,637 

39 

341,721 

28,576,246 

36 

396,892 

31,423,518 

37 

424,642 

Wages  and  con  tracts.     .  . 

.  10.353.324 

20 

141,826 

11,658,239 

20 

157,476 

14,553,103 

23 

199,357 

18,932,394 

24 

262,949 

21,232,666 

25 

286,927 

Advertising,  promotion, 

publicity  

6,439,767 

13 

88,215 

7,882,533 

13 

106,520 

8,5850.395 

13 

117,539 

9,751,467 

13 

135,437 

11,487,866 

14 

155.241 

Back/front  costs   

6,442.9'>9 

13 

88,260 

7,475,535 

13 

101,020 

8,474.543 

13 

116,089 

11,531,442 

15 

160,158 

11,385,295 

13 

153,855 

Other  administrative   .  .. 

7,957,853 

15 

109,011 

8,791,242 

15 

113,800 

7,887,156 

12 

108,043 

9,719,649 

12 

134,995 

9.548.814 

11 

129,038 

Total  expenses.  ... 

50,963.265 

100 

698,126 

58,665,071 

100 

792,784 

64,440,834 

100 

882,751 

78.511,198 

100 

1,090,433 

85,078.159 

100 

1,149,703 

Surplus  (deficit)   

54,890 

752 

(270,291) 

(3,679) 

502.279 

6,880 

(505,455) 

(7,020) 

(554,244) 

(7,492) 

Total  activities  presented 

9.108 

124 

9,56  i 

129 

t0,461 

143 

9,770 

135 

50,488 

141 

Attendance  (number  of  audience) 


Total  paid  

2,320,893 

70 

31.793 

2,258,531 

69 

30,520 

2,398,496 

69 

32,856 

2,404,628 

65 

33,397 

2,4.^4,021 

68 

32.892 

Total  unpaid  

  1,008,580 

30 

13,816 

1,013,223 

31 

13,692 

1,100,466 

31 

15,074 

1,279,638 

35 

17,772 

1,134,476 

32 

15,330 

Total  attendance 

3,329,473 

100 

^5,609 

3,271,754 

100 

44,212 

3,498,962 

100 

47,930 

3,684,266 

100 

51,170 

3,568,497 

100 

48.222 

Season  total  capacity  . 

... .  4,033,839 

55,258 

4,080,058 

55,135 

4,303,63) 

58,953 

4.506,886 

62,595 

4,454,245 

60.192 

Perccni  capacity  

83 

80 

81 

82 

80 

Percent  of  house  sold  

58 

55 

56 

53 

55 

•Subscnptions  mcome  is  included  m  ticket  sales  and  in  total  revenues.  It  is  also  shown  as  a  separate  breakout  for  information. 

Note:  'Ihis  table  compares  data  from  a  control  group  of  74  presenters  khat  have  applied  to  Imcr-Ans  each  year  for  the  past  five  years.  These  applicants  arc  generally  characien/ed  by  a  higher  degree  of 
fiscal  stability  than  the  applicant  pool  as  a  whole,  and  lend  to  have  larger  budgets  than  ihe  average  in  any  given  year  (1^90  control  group  average  budget  sue  was  Si. 149.703,  as  compared  to  the  l'^"90 
overall  applicatit  pool  average  budget  si/e  of  $777,.1I0). 

Source:  National  rndowment  fur  the  Arts  Inici  Arts  Program,  'Highlights  of  Data  Summary  anJ  Companion  Charl6.  Applicants  Applying  to  NLA  -  Inter-Arts  Program  drani^  to  Presenting 
Organi/aiions  l  YW,*  August  \W) 


MeihtMlolo};icat  note:  See  lablc  1-1 7a  ft) r  general  meihtxlological  note 


Table  I-I7c. 

Summary  data  from  presenting  organizations  applying  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  Inter-Arts  Program:  1988-1989 
(Total  applicants  grouped  by  category  of  applicant) 


I'csiivals 
(N»15) 


Educaiional  Inst. 
(N-35) 


Art  Cenien 
(N«54) 


Coniemporary 
Prc«cmcre(N»51) 


Prw.  w/o 
Fadliiics  (N-36) 


Bud^  (dollars) 
Revenues 

Ticket  saks  

Oiher  earned  iacome.. 
Federal  govemmeni.... 


IndtviduaU... 


Hoci  insitiuiioQ.. 


Subscripiion  income*  

Average  lickei  pnce  


Iblal 
amouni 

Perccm 

Avenge 
amouni 

Total 
amount 

Perccni 

Average 
amouni 

Total 
amouni 

Perccm 

Average 
amouni 

ToUl 
anuuni 

Peixxni 

Average 
airouni 

ToUl 
amouni 

Perceni 

Average 
amount 

5,499^24 

31 

366,634 

14,574.496 

52 

416,414 

23^72,912 

39 

432.831 

2,972,910 

19 

58,292 

16,619,551 

61 

461,654 

2,144,361 

12 

142,957 

2,059.784 

7 

58,850 

6,867,955 

12 

127,184 

1,929,420 

12 

37331 

1,109.286 

4 

30313 

487,457 

3 

32,497 

463,020 

2 

13,229 

1,531.914 

3 

28,368 

2,020347 

13 

39,624 

1,011.166 

4 

28.087 

3,093,641 

17 

206,242 

1.193,742 

4 

34,106 

10,103.670 

17 

187,105 

2,444,886 

16 

47,938 

2.176,467 

8 

60,457 

738.234 

4 

49,215 

867,578 

3 

24,787 

5.074,230 

9 

93.967 

1,892.074 

12 

37,099 

2,576,121 

9 

71,558 

5,105,906 

29 

340,393 

596,451 

2 

17.041 

8,860,792 

15 

164,068 

3.753,529 

24 

73498 

3,499,042 

13 

97.195 

716^ 

4 

47,770 

8,489,276 

30 

242,550 

3,152,479 

5 

58,379 

577.468 

4 

11.322 

2.8.408 

1 

7.733 

17,785,687 

100 

1,185,708 

28,244347 

100 

806,977 

58,963,952 

100 

1,091,922 

15,591,134 

100 

305,704 

27,270,041 

100 

757,497 

1,925.000 

11 

128,000 

3,844,000 

14 

109,000 

4,632,000 

8 

85.000 

235.000 

2 

4,000 

4,666,000 

17 

'<29,000 

8.35 

12.35 

9.28 

7.75 

12.04 

Expenses 

Artist  fees  

Wages  and  contracts  

Advenistng,  promotion, 

publicity  

Back/front  costs  

Other  administrative  

Total  expenses  

Surplus  (deficit)  

Total  activities  presented . 


5,698,484 

32 

379,898 

11,649,754 

41 

332,850 

20,685,596 

35 

383,066 

4370.784 

28 

85.701 

11,014,687 

41 

305.963 

4,803,580 

27 

320,238 

6,744,344 

24 

192,695 

16,006,149 

27 

296,410 

5,039,897 

32 

98,821 

5,230,658 

19 

145396 

2,832,M5 

16 

188343 

3,916,126 

14 

111,889 

7,955,619 

13 

147326 

1.671347 

11 

32.771 

4,187,669 

16 

1163^4 

2,813,929 

16 

187,595 

3,551,064 

12 

101,458 

7337,898 

13 

145.146 

1,903,129 

12 

37.316 

4.450,119 

16 

123,614 

1,613,920 

9 

107,594 

2,499,087 

9 

71,402 

7,197,024 

12 

133,278 

2,565,163 

17 

50397 

2,228,092 

8 

61391 

17.762,558 

100 

1,184,168 

28,360.375 

100 

810,294 

59,682,286 

100 

1.105,226 

15,550,320 

100 

304,906 

27.111,225 

100 

753.088 

23,129 

1^40 

(116,028) 

(3,317) 

(718.334) 

(13,304) 

40314 

798 

158316 

4.409 

2,016 

134 

1,601 

45 

6,278 

116 

6,445 

126 

1,921 

53 

4^ 


Attendance  (numb«r  of  audience) 

Total  paid  

Total  unpaid  

Total  attendance  

Season  total  capaaiy  

Percent  capacity  

Percent  of  house  sold   


ERIC 


568,299 

80 

37,886 

980,557 

91 

28,015 

1,875,320 

67 

34,728 

378,825 

80 

7,427 

945,903 

75 

26,275 

138,833 

20 

9,255 

92,613 

9 

2.646 

941307 

33 

17,440 

96,524 

20 

1.892 

310,175 

25 

8,615 

707,132 

100 

47,141 

1,073,170 

100 

30,661 

2317.127 

100 

52.168 

475,349 

100 

9319 

1,256.078 

100 

34390 

832,683 

55,512 

1,583,263 

45,236 

3,655,850 

67,700 

674,680 

13,229 

1,593,561 

44,265 

85 
68 

68 
62 

77 
51 

70 
56 

79 
59 

•Subscriptions  income  is  included  in  ticket  sales  and  in  total  revenues.  It  is  also  shown  as  a  separate  breakout  for  information. 

No««  l>jis  table  comj^arcs  the  1988/89  seasons  for  191  of  the  FY90  presenting  organization  apphcanis,  divided  into  5  categories.  In  order  to  facilitate  panel  review,  and  to  provide  a  format  that  reflects 
consistencies  among  like  prcscnicrs.  the  apphcants  were  divided  into  the  following  categories  Festivals,  liducattonal  Institutions,  Art  Centers,  Contemporary  Arts  Presenters  and  Presenters  without 
Facilities 

5>ource:  National  Jindowment  for  the  Arts  Inier-Arts  Program,  •Highlights  of  Data  Summury  and  Comparison  Charts.  Applicants  Applying  to  NliA  -  Inter  Arts  Program  Grants  to  Prcscntmg 
Organizdiions  l-'YVO,"  AuguM  1989 

MtthiMtological  noit:  See  tabic  l-lTd  for  jjcncr.il  nieihiKloltiguMl  noic 


IcIUICl-l/U. 

Summary  data  from  presenting  organizations  applying  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  Inter-Arts  Program:  1988-1989 
(Total  applicants  grouped  by  budget  size) 

Under  $100,000  $100.00a-$499,999  J500,000-$999,999  $1.000,OOa-$4.999,99S  Over  $5,000,000 

(N-3d)  (N«80)  (N»39)  (N-29)  (N-5) 

Total              Average  Total              Average  Total              Average  Toul              A' -rage  Total  Average 

amount    Pcrtcnl    ainounl  amount    Percent    amount  amount    Percent    amount  amount    Percent    amount  amount    Percent  amount 


Budget  (dolUrs) 


Revenues 


573,485 

26 

15,091 

6,660,891 

31 

83,261 

Other  earned  income  

277,6*4 

13 

7306 

2311^2 

11 

28,894 

Federal  government  

152,840 

7 

4,022 

1,414,621 

6 

17,682 

Other  government  

390,299 

18 

10,271 

3,663;W3 

17 

45,790 

135,275 

6 

3^9 

1^1,V58 

7 

19^24 

Corporation  and  foun<!::tion  

505,143 

23 

13,293 

3314,163 

b 

41,427 

149,973 

7 

3,946 

2372,151 

13 

35,90i 

Total  revenues  

2,184,659 

100 

57,488 

21,798,609 

100 

272,479 

86,000 

4 

2,000 

1,635,000 

57 

20,000 

Average  ticket  pncc  

6.46 

8.20 

11^39,918 

42 

295,895 

25,426,414 

45 

876,772 

18,838,685 

47 

3,767,737 

2,832,100 

11 

72,617 

5,709,690 

10 

196.885 

2,979,790 

7 

595,958 

1,177,943 

4 

30303 

1,411300 

3 

48.662 

1,357,800 

3 

271,560 

2,750,998 

10 

70^38 

7,470^2o 

13 

257,604 

4,737340 

12 

947,468 

2399,800 

8 

58,969 

3,928,343 

7 

135,460 

3322,861 

8 

644,572 

3,670.577 

i4 

94,117 

5,464,900 

10 

188.444 

8,860,93/ 

22 

1.772,187 

3,066,155 

11 

79,132 

6,688,134 

n 

230,625 

417,782 

1 

83456 

27357,491 

100 

701,471 

56,099307 

100 

1.934,452 

40,415,195 

100 

8.083,038 

3301,000 

12 

82,000 
1U2 

6.899.000 

12 

237,000 
15.66 

3,481,000 

9 

696,000 
16.46 

Hxpenscs 


725,517 

33 

19,092 

Wages  and  contracu  

628,745 

29 

16;S45 

Advertising,  promotion. 

244,953 

11 

6,446 

Oack/front  costs  

271,072 

7,133 

301,954 

14 

7,946 

Total  expenses  

2,172,241 

100 

57,162 

Surplus  (deficit)  

12,418 

326 

Total  activities  presented  

2.924 

76 

7,86U96 

98,269 

9,180,703 

>4 

235,102 

6,424,679 

80,308 

7,164,441 

26 

18370^^ 

2,535,060 

12 

31,688 

4,197,794 

15 

107,635 

2363,407 

11 

29^2 

3357,333 

12 

33,521 

2,669,636 

12 

33,370 

3,466,249 

13 

88,878 

21354,378 

100 

273,  IV 

27366,520 

too 

699, 1S9 

(55,769) 

(698) 

90,971 

2332 

5,867 

73 

3,442 

88 

20,064,100 

36 

691,%5 

15,587.389 

38 

3.117,477 

14,118,132 

25 

486,832 

9.488.631 

23 

1.897,726 

8,IC5,292 

14 

279,492 

5.480.30? 

1,096,061 

7,900,338 

14 

272,425 

6.763.989 

17 

1357,797 

6,175,057 

11 

212,933 

3.490.390 

9 

698,078 

56362,919 

100 

1,943>I7 

40.810.706 

100 

8,162,139 

(263,712) 

(9.095) 

(3954  U) 

(79,101) 

5,002 

172 

1,026 

205 

Attendance  (number  of  audience) 

Total  paid                                    95,226          48       2,505       873,250          76      10,915     1,081,036          8^  2?,7J8     1,607,112  65      55,417     1,092,280          91  218,456 

Total  unpaid                                105.136          52       2,766       283315          24       3^1       233,027          18  5,975       855,744  35      29,508       102,730           9  20,546 

Total  attendance                            200,362         100       5,271     1,156,565         100      14,456     1314,063         100  33,693     2,462,856  100      84,925     1,195,010         100  239,002 

Season  total  capacity                      275,100                   7,239     1,627,434                 20.342     1,849,419  47,421     3,125,426  107,773     1,462,658                292,531  Ql) 

Percent  cap»;ctty                                                73                                     71                                      71  '/V  82 

Percent  of  house  sold   35  54  58  51   75  

Note:  I^is  table  divides  the  FY90  applicants'  budgets  for  the  88/89  seasons  into  five  categpncs  according  to  size.  This  year,  as  for  the  previous  two  years,  the  largest  sample  of  applicants  (80)  was  in  the 
$l00,000-$4 ,999,999  range.  Please  note  that  the  sample  for  the  over  $5,000,000  range  includes  only  5  organ  stations. 

Source:   National  lindowment  for  the  Arts  Inler-Arts  Program,  "Highlights  of  Data  Summary  and  Comparison  Charts:  Applicants  Applying  to  NEA  -  Inter-Arts  Program  Grants  to  Presenting 
Organizanons  f''Y90,*  August  1989. 

Mtflhi>doU»gical  nole:  See  table  I'l7a  for  general  methodological  note. 


ERIC 


Table  1-18- 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  employment  history:  1966-1989 


fi?/ other  >nared 
staff  with  the 

Fiscal  year  FTP/other       Humanities  Endovoent  (a) 


1966   28  19 

1967   28  19 

1968   28  23 

1%9   23  Ik 

1970   27  28 

1971   ^ 

1972   57  52 

1973!!   75  n 

1974   99  9i» 

1975   130/70  127/45 

1976   130/84  127/NA 

1977   150/76  160/KA 

1978   222/85  (a) 

1979   218/83  (a) 

1980   215/85  (a) 

1981   231/87  (a) 

1982   285/(282,7)  (b)  (a) 

1983   275/(272,7)  (a) 

1984   265/(261,0)  (a) 

1985   263/(260,9)  (a) 

1986   261/(251)  (a) 

1987   258/(257,4)  (a) 

1988   258/(256,7)  (a) 

1989   262/(260,6)  (a) 


NA  -  Not  available. 

■cte:    FTP  indicates  full-tiae  person. 

(a)  Between  1966  and  1978  certain  staff  were  shared  with  the  Huaanitirs  Endowoent.    Beginning  FY  1978  the 
two  endownents  no  longer  shared  staff.   For  cooparative  purposes,  it  is  assumed  that  50  percent  of  the 
staff  allocated  to  shared  staff  was  in  support  of  the  Arts  Endowaent, 

(b)  It  should  be  noted  that  prior  to  FY  1982,  agency  ceilings  reflected  the  "end-of-year"  approach  to 
personnel  ceiling  allocations.    Beginning  with  FY  1982,  the  Federal  government  adopted  the  "full  time 
equivalent"  approach  to  personnel  ceiling  allocations.    The  number  in  parantheses  is  actual  FTE  usage. 

Source:    For  years  1966  through  1976,  Personnel  Office,  National  Endowaent  for  the  Arts;  years  1976-80,  U.S. 
Congress,  Hearings,  Department  of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies,  before  a  subcocnittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representatives,  %th  Congpress,  1st  Session,  p,  469.   For  years  1980-1989,  Personnel 
Office,  National  EndoMment  for  the  Arts, 

(1966-1980)  As  included  in  Kevin  Mulcahy  and  Richard  Swaia,  "The  National  Bndowoent  for  the  Arts:  1965-1980", 
Public  Policy  and  the  Arts,  table  8,1,  p.  17\;  (1980-1989)  Updated  by  National  Endowaent  for  the  Arts,  Budget 
Office  for  this  report,  Washington,  D.C.,  December  1989, 
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Table  1-19. 


State  legislative  appropriations  lo  Stale  Arts  Agenaes:  1966-1989 
(continued  on  next  page) 

rY69 

nr?o 

■  ' "'  '  •—  ■■' 

PY/l 

rY7; 

FY75 

HA 

HA 

50.000 

50,000 

100.000 

100,000 

1?5.000 

125.000 

\A 

.'.500 

4/.6C0 

100,000 

.02.200 

145.000 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

15.000 

50.000 

Arizoru 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

25.56. 

24.595 

27.805 

51 ,469 

HA 

?0,69<i 

55, n4 

i5.965 

HA 

HA 

HA 

165.648 

CAlifonuA 

1S2.000 

161,920 

145.698 

168.000 

170,997 

168,000 

168.000 

;C^,818 

Colorado • 

HA 

15.000 

25.000 

25.750 

26,4d9 

27.157 

71,560 

41.875 

Conmcticut 

21. yX) 

5«,:6« 

•6 

114,800 

127.654 

115,955 

150,125 

SIA 

XA 

HA 

HA 

45,454 

50.000 

55.000 

57.721 

District  of  ColisbiA 

HA 

70,100 

;o,ioo 

20.0VA/ 

25,661 

20,800 

50, W 

5,000 

l«ri(U. 

10.000 

9.ii: 

18,255 

lA 

5,000 

76.402 

55.822 

60,422 

27, MO 

60,000 

4«,516 

88,060 

102,960 

99,279 

70,000 

lA 

lA 

lA 

lA 

lA 

lA 

6,000 

10.218 

2,500 

W,000 

125,500 

118.945 

163,579 

174,558 

155.765 

151.876 

I<Uho  . 

XA 

HA 

lA 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

8,464 

10,000 

Illinois.       .  . 

2S.0OO 

25,000 

1C>,000 

100,000 

250,000 

600,000 

600,000 

600.000 

12.500 

12.500 

lA 

KA 

25,000 

25,000 

44.005 

Iowa 

XA 

HA 

25,000 

25,000 

50,750 

52,644 

54.18S 

54,465 

J, 000 

:.W0 

65,000 

67^969 

66,025 

61,445 

55,000 

59.000 

Untuciy 

;,ioo 

100,000 

:x,ooo 

118,515 

m,980 

147 ,860 

149,660 

151.170 

touitivu. 

HA 

25,000 

25,000 

ii,9ao 

27,360 

42,885 

28,190 

56,000 

NUIM 

1. 000 

10.000 

60,000 

60.000 

79,500 

90,526 

92.057 

91,618 

HA 

50.05J 

50,000 

2&0,000 

277,704 

J47,765 

599,727 

59<>.727 

HUMCllUMttS 

HA 

:5,ooo 

55.000 

100.000 

100,000 

160,000 

200,000 

240.000 

Nichigan 

!>.00C 

100,000 

100,000 

109.000 

140,000 

219.952 

257.710 

251.549 

Huv«soL& 

5,000 

5,000 

85,000 

85,000 

112,500 

115,150 

160,000 

200,000 

HlMlMlp91 

HA 

lA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Hittouri 

;;o,ooo 

199,975 

221,917 

254.000 

192,915 

201,082 

215.956 

607,695 

HA 

HA 

12,500 

12,500 

25,000 

25,000 

25.000 

25.000 

HA 

20,500 

12,500 

12,500 

12,492 

15.675 

24.626 

• 

25.620 

HA 

HA 

»A 

HA 

HA 

XA 

XA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

7,500 

?,V00 

10,000 

10,000 

15,000 

15,000 

lew  J«rM]r 

75,000 

75.000 

77,555 

77,795 

205,228 

268,059 

521,577 

lew  Huico 

15,000 

56,500 

15,000 

20.000 

20,000 

21,000 

20,800 

20,800 

M*w  Yort 

?65,895 

1.504,477 

1.897,5«5 

2,h91,tol 

2,256,474 

20.155.195 

14,425.000 

16.525.000 

lortJi  CajoIiiu. 

HA 

HA 

?0.10<, 

U,299 

90,007 

120,027 

166.451 

196.929 

Horth  DaiotA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

5,100 

5.100 

5.100 

krthtm  Hu-ianu 

V 

NA 

HA 

lA 

MA 

HA 

HA 

lA 

Ohio  

HA 

12,05i 

59,556 

^9,598 

225,10) 

198,144 

172,542 

525,549 

OU«boM, 

10,000 

11,500 

55.000 

55, OX 

65,759 

86,599 

86,599 

84,011 

Orafon. 

AA 

HA 

HA 

2J,«59 

24,924 

24,924 

27,849 

26,994 

PuonsTlvania. 

HA 

40,000 

157,475 

198,  05 

204.000 

205,000 

255.000 

239.000 

Puarto  Kjico 

•>15,JOO 

1,044,700 

1.265,900 

1 , 552 .  '00 

1,491. 26i 

1,681,900 

4,015,628 

5,889,559 

ttxxia  Itlini. 

RA 

20,000 

62.000 

99, COO 

105, ;99 

111,859 

116,255 

119,000 

South  Oiroliiu 

HA 

HA 

65,000 

99,554 

.ji.7a8 

155,911 

195,558 

196,694 

South  Dakota 

HA 

HA 

HA 

18.000 

L^.720 

19,864 

29,426 

29,751 

HA 

SO  000 

50,000 

68.700 

T2,500 

161.750 

226  .700 

HA 

82.000 

105. 

106,0?: 

149.460 

152.776 

:9,ooo 

51 

52.a2  5 

85.000 

81.000 

'5.900 

100.000 

Veraont 

")00 

lb  '>O0 

2  7,500 

28,800 

55,<.b« 

^0.061 

*l.70O 

v;rtin  Uiutds 

HA 

10.000 

SO, 

140.000 

160.000 

150.000 

160.000 

160.000 

Virtinia 

.,002.060 

1.166,555 

10.000 

lO.OOO 

140,000 

140.000 

174.150 

Vathinftoo 

' 

\>00 

55.920 

57.755 

80.998 

.9.814 

65,557 

v«tt  Virginia 

2.0OO 

JJ  900 

59.000 

fiO.lOO 

117.205 

124.'"^ 

179. bS? 

:&4,;46 

Wisc(i\cin 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

KA 

HA 

HA 

45.200 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

HA 

9.624 

9.624 

ToUl  t2  .664.640  (4,850.879  $6.7V4.091  $6,454,057  t7.670,244  t26.899.915  t24.a44.015  t  29,246.865 
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HA  •  trier  to  establisfwnt  of  StaU  Arti  Agtncy 

•oU:    rnt  utional  Ast«at>ly  of  Suta  Arts  Atenciat  (hasaa)  comJuctt  An  amul  survwy  of  th*  wota*%  that  SUtt 
lafiiUturt  appropriat«t  to  *ha  Stata  Arti  AgtncT  and  rarA«  tha  Arts  A(«n:i«s  on  p«r  capita  ipanduig  n  tlwir  State 
ttAMd  on  lafitlAliva  Appro\      .locii     This  survay  it  rrportad  in  Octoter  of  aach  y^r  and  updatad  in  Apr^l  of  the 
foUowi^  y%AX.    Tha  littuic  of  ajycb  SUta  Arts  Aftncif'i  Itfitlativa  appttipruuon  raprsMnts  an  uaitiU  fundus 
rvpcrt  in  October     full  lefiiUtiv*  appn^>rutioo«  dau  tncluduf  pu  capita  ranUnc  Md  peranfift  of  State 
^  axpmiicuraa  allocated  to  the  Sut«  Arts  Afeneies  are  avuU^le  eMh  yu  irm  the  KaUooal  Aumblj  of  Suu  Arts 

Aieociei 
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Table  1-19. 

Statfe  legislative  appropriations  to  State  Arts  Agencies:  1966-1989 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


s — 

nf75 

PY7t 

rf80 

rfsi 

iJb.OOO 

125,000 

250.000 

145.000 

100,000 

507,500 

525,000 

472  ,500 

:i5.ooo 

«46,2M) 

4J^4,2uo 

SUO.ll^ 

3)4, 7uu 

1.6/* , 706 

J  ,510, 700 

60,000 

(>0,000 

55.000 

55,000 

45,000 

60,846 

42,500 

75,000 

ex. 

86. '00 

i8..00 

ri.5oo 

219.600 

:35.200 

^65.600 

281.99* 

285.:  22 

555.063 

^6,9  50 

846.115 

855.81; 

CaI  if  ortiLA 

1.009. 000 

875.000 

1,400.000 

5,596.450 

1,590,778 

7.S91.108 

10,615,550 

lib.  'b7 

i .251.516 

2,001.024 

2  70,504 

284,458 

585.988 

608,798 

710,428 

Conmciicui 

594.000 

567,652 

554.500 

700.715 

1,117.100 

1,104,766 

1.145.490 

!.i.000 

45.128 

58.850 

65,699 

96,400 

124.600 

122,700 

174,700 

Oi*"jfict  of  ColutiUA 

bl  ,000 

50,000 

55.200 

55.200 

58.100 

165,100 

556,400 

551,100 

:8s,ooo 

598, 99A 

408.959 

420.486 

551.259 

1.626.765 

2,577,710 

2,115.279 

10i.6A0 

159.586 

17;  ,985 

556.291 

818,595 

1,101.900 

1.509.669 

Cum. 

57,000 

15.214 

17.000 

50,000 

89,662 

74,400 

76.650 

HUAll. 

106, 3o; 

599,0ft3 

998.555 

647.988 

685,455 

719,768 

1,^5,097 

1,967  ,526 

IdAbO. . . 

10,000 

25,121 

4 J.  200 

46,100 

50,700 

70,800 

85,700 

116.600 

ll'vnois 

795,300 

925,000 

1,378,400 

1,576,200 

1,441.800 

2,202.100 

2,246,100 

5.167,619 

loduoA 

157,527 

160,964 

617,221 

616.187 

899,828 

915,182 

1,276,976 

1,376.216 

SO  ,400 

70,7'b7 

200,715 

211,256 

226,952 

242,984 

512.769 

285.129 

65,000 

79,124 

83.962 

104,918 

129,230 

244,900 

261,962 

142.749 

15J.9W 

225, dOO 

290,400 

575  , iOO 

574,200 

759,400 

856,600 

1,004,500 

44,000 

59,7^2 

68,614 

62,71^ 

150.217 

58  ,558 

856,600 

2,0<)2,891 

161 .000 

16),0O0 

156,241 

157,499 

162,750 

161,550 

180, 146 

207  ,019 

41?. 411 

449.788 

465,565 

460,816 

471.126 

858,180 

1,145,415 

1,565,718 

MW.OOO 

1,600.000 

1.000,000 

1.400,476 

1,700.'» 

2.700.000 

2,500,000 

4,000,000 

4^.300 

2,109,000 

2,510,600 

1,891,600 

5,755,600 

5.024,100 

6.075.500 

5,036,700 

WO  ,000 

100,000 

500,000 

500,000 

1.994,784 

2,445,200 

2,844,600 

2,761,028 

Hitsitsippi 

*>8,000 

112,628 

160,564 

160,564 

188.887 

255,660 

106,885 

179,652 

Kiuouri 

65*, 920 

1,249.209 

1,499,600 

1,816,514 

2,405,989 

2,510,768 

2,530,768 

2,488,655 

Hootina. 

i7.550 

27,950 

75,049 

64,298 

67,0^ 

*5,115 

91,188 

96,628 

S5.4t>i. 

129.590 

177.585 

219,125 

275,550 

512.462 

199,491 

411.905 

'."j.OOO 

15,000 

62,695 

63,555 

91.428 

91,428 

86,710 

87  ,  702 

i*5,679 

45.079 

59,156 

61,186 

91,^08 

96,191 

152,582 

163,065 

«i0.10' 

792,998 

671.464 

774,^7* 

l,07o,?io 

1,494,255 

5,  111, ',13 

2,981,118 

S««  Ntixico 

55,200 

65,OCO 

81,500 

110,000 

12*  100 

115,600 

201,200 

215,400 

Haw  York 

16,'b45.0OO 

55.655,000 

15,702 ,900 

29.091,000 

38,9&9,lO0 

13,181,000 

51,285,400 

11,178,500 

Berth  t*->ro|  xiv* 

:2i  .029 

221.805 

248,761 

1.870,517 

2,994,714 

876.187 

1,179,141 

1.381.815 

•iorth  DiJkOtA 

J, '.00 

5,100 

67  ,701 

59,296 

56,150 

56,550 

100,594 

99,550 

WtlNm  MXIAIUS 

HA 

!IA 

XA 

lA 

XA 

XA 

XA 

10.000 

Otuo 

d4«.625 

9/6.161 

1,502.010 

i,oa,84i 

2,475,800 

2,511,200 

4,708,781 

4,707.218 

OkiAbOBA. 

95,100 

95,522 

120,122 

149,579 

215,971 

210,971 

552.158 

874,948 

51 .167 

5i,5SO 

118,695 

IJ0,M7 

219,000 

251,660 

115,498 

149,429 

NnuylwuA 

*5A,0OO 

1,490,000 

1,490.000 

1,889,000 

1,900,000 

2,&8S,0O0 

2*594,000 

5,066,000 

hjtrto  X\co 

S.569,J16 

5,604,567 

5,275,200 

2.900,000 

5,914,  J7f, 

1,712,116 

4,980,000 

5,976,200 

Rbod*  Itluid 

.24.274 

267,199 

257.929 

221,192 

512.'j16 

515,505 

558,559 

405,041 

Scuih  Cirol \PA 

)60.896 

595,69^ 

641,722 

616,410 

771,485 

858,281 

941.046 

1,021,145 

South  O&jLOtA 

*>1 .902 

85.591 

lOO.OOO 

108.000 

107,016 

143,578 

154,855 

156,764 

TaoMSM*  . 

560,8^ 

411.500 

162,100 

48i,100 

971,900 

516,700 

514.100 

Tf  lit 

.5'  .'*»S 

159.565 

410.250 

521,000 

155.557 

165.766 

1.215,198 

1 ,224.808 

JUh 

268,400 

524.300 

592.700 

370.600 

945.800 

1 ,088, «48 

l,14\/:b 

vO  000 

50  ,QO0 

,819 

30.000 

100.500 

;08.100 

156,660 

Virgin  .siAJifls 

iOO.OOC 

160.000 

100.000 

100,000 

96.000 

98.000 

102 ,92f 

VirtihiA 

. 'OS 

265.000 

2  72  ,055 

280.740 

281.665 

1.051  ,'>60 

1.210.000 

1.250,000 

UAsnirttion 

:46,150 

265,925 

254,281 

525.000 

177.000 

5/8,  ;91 

*01,)J62 

u»U  virtiniA 

^60.000 

298,15? 

561, 12\ 

500.000 

1.520.500 

562  . 746 

1.656,52? 

viisconsin 

b9.900 

102.200 

106,600 

247.900 

281.200 

719,05 

716,^00 

"Trains 

27.560 

56.295 

56.29S 

62.000 

65.14 

87.69; 

ToUl 

sn,n5,o»5 

$58,151,989 

t61,4l8.n? 

$55,698,774 

169,275.647 

$79,147,477  $101,028,700 

$110,^16,569 

Ra  •  mor  to  «ttAblithMnt  of  StAt*  Arts  AK«ncy 

lot*     T>M  lutioful  A9u«*l7  of  Sute  Arts  48«hci«s  (NASAA)  conducts  m  aituaI  survey  of       aomes  thit  eACh  SUU  I'/tisUcur« 
ifpqrvfn-iAtcs  to  thi  State  Art:  Agency  And  rArvU  tha  Arts  A^tncics  on  per  CApitA  spaixliftt  1*^  thmr  Slatt  bAS«d  on  IcfislAt./* 
a^^ropnAtions     This  surv«T  is  rtpcrr\«<  ut  Octoter  of  tcb  fftAr  And  updtl«d  ih  April  of  cha  folloviht  yw     Tha  llstio^  of  «Ach 
SUtA  Arts  A««nc7's  Ini*!*^^^  »ppTOpriAtion  t*7r«i«its  An  ijtuul  fundint  report  in  October     full  l*ti»lAtiva  Appropn*tion*  diu 
including  P«r  cjpra  rtnlu;^  and  parcAnUja  of  SUU  Mpiojiturts  Ailocatad  to  iTm  SUU  Arts  AK«nci«s  at*  avai1a3>U  «*ch  jw  froa 
ChB  tetiooAl  Aisaably  of  Sutt  Arts  Africiat. 
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Table  1-19. 

Stale  legislative  appropriations  to  Stale  Arts  Agencies:  1966-1989  (continued  from  previous 
page) 


nf6S 

?Y86 

rx5i 

rY8<' 

AlAJUMU 

l.OOC.OOO 

i  '0.*0") 

-,'2.MO0 

4  ^'S.,S00 

^,5*2.48; 

5,294,600 

•..000.800 

2,189.800 

1,275,000 

1,69^  430 

•.\*>oo 

4  ,>v 

*?.5O0 

^4,S0C 

47,000 

!0.000 

^5.000 

-.  lOo 

■•1*«,IC0 

«26,00C 

0I6.6OO 

1,010,200 

1 , 140 . 400 

1,323.100 

1,545,000 

'•2 ,*4o 

'39,2&** 

836 ,226 

1 ,007 ,835 

1 ,016 , 02  7 

1 , 1  02  7 

uilifomiA 

800.000 

jo,i;>b.ooo 

8,577.iX)0 

10.422,000 

: i . 793 ,000 

12,589,000 

15  677,000 

14,604  000 

Colorado 

a4*.02; 

d48.0O4 

928,655 

971.459 

i, 628, 647 

1,040,647 

1.307,561 

CoVMCtlCut 

SSl,6o^ 

978,669 

1,121.974 

i,*79,OO0 

1,666,166 

2,000,000 

:,116,54; 

39^. '00 

428. UO 

431,300 

,50,^00 

496.000 

603,900 

636,300 

745,900 

OlStXlCt  of  COlUDbtA 

882 ,400 

910. 4C 

1  278  000 

1 , 765 ,000 

2.368,000 

3,544,000 

3.544,000 

3.331. bl6 

3. 99;, 724 

5.264,106 

9,045,182 

«,/61.077 

i2, 710, 386 

17,339,509 

20,833.06^ 

*  632.322 

1,641,521 

1.557.622 

1,719,528 

2,200,588 

2,687,779 

3,023,671 

3,243.016 

Cum 

d3,;62 

115,44b 

268,124 

215,353 

305,468 

323,468 

333,897 

343,743 

Haiaii 

l,S33,i^l 

1,SW,S09 

1,424,132 

1,591,820 

2,170,445 

2,282,092 

3,902,112 

6,747,192 

101,300 

103,300 

102  000 

124  956 

131,400 

134,000 

197 ,600 

339 ,200 

2,7^1,900 

5,492,440 

5,643,300 

6,559,400 

8,758,300 

7,530,975 

7,508.679 

1,2^.169 

1,403,286 

1,450,128 

1,450,128 

1,830,576 

1,867,303 

1,969,47? 

1,970,305 

30*,  7« 

372,776 

466,331 

492,237 

522,593 

731,590 

729,020 

424,659 

410,660 

422,978 

437,534 

596,288 

561,104 

583,357 

1,073.023 

1,228,200 

1  295, W4 

1  489  000 

1,536.000 

1,564,400 

1,983,300 

2,031,700 

2,368,000 

Lcuisimi 

2.020,873 

1,978,007 

1,612,633 

1.133,361 

1,205,431 

960,212 

930,581 

727,500 

ruiM  ,  . 

20/, 039 

217,039 

257,186 

324,758 

420, W2 

442,867 

514,753 

622,114 

Ku7l«ni. 

1,323,8&8 

1,810,603 

1,807,«3 

1,795,627 

1,909,382 

4,776,096 

5,157,002 

5,971,010 

HjLUACiUM  1 1 1 

'',000 ,000 

5,500,000 

1,523,671 

13,602,727 

16,379,066 

18,265,924 

21,144,270 

19,534,727 

b.li'',SO0 

S, 217, 200 

7 ,359,900 

8  817  400 

10  291  500 

11 ,426 ,104 

12 ,611,306 

12,426 ,006 

Ninntxcti 

;.osi,ioo 

1.542,*72 

2,033,573 

2,265.160 

2,502.961 

2,767,647 

3,030,438 

j, 176, 596 

Hississirpi 

»39.8b: 

43'>.J24 

436,367 

436.438 

*65.837 

^11,986 

421,062 

496,230 

HlSSOiTl 

2,494,442 

2,401,307 

3,067,071 

6,904,051 

4,193,966 

4,660,007 

4,913,477 

129  .JOb 

139,456 

370,236 

702,636 

649,068 

844,344 

730,423 

726,062 

4^.918 

465,994 

509,110 

634,717 

582  , 749 

583,280 

608,323 

893,17? 

100.^9 

94,282 

115,647 

123,549 

174,270 

173,6«2 

270,425 

268.817 

sO.lbb 

96,1*; 

126.424 

129,«S6 

323.000 

337,16^ 

450,848 

465,376 

580, 842 

3,671,322 

0.216,900 

10.391,000 

13,453,000 

20,101 ,000 

22  '60,000 

409,000 

b21,100 

510,700 

700,100 

713,500 

698,800 

706,300 

710,200 

lev  Yort 

000 

1^  311 .  JOO 

44,218,900 

43,590,702 

53,563, 775 

55,961 ,645 

*orth  Cirolin* 

2,422. 4)« 

2,113,672 

2,379,52^ 

1,921,109 

3,936,067 

3,972.491 

4,505,493 

5,005,493 

l^.fe29 

136.466 

174  /72 

174,971 

233.268 

234,264 

222,416 

213,515 

10,000 

10.000 

10,(»C 

25,000 

25,000 

40,000 

60,000 

81,400 

v.i^  019 

:),02k.<»52 

'^,602,549 

5,7M,562 

7,493,265 

9,043,539 

9,591,028 

10,023.924 

.  .193.016 

1,773,51? 

1  573  994 

1,596,499 

1 ,821 ,462 

1  ,535,253 

1,674,607 

2,669,705 

36d.b06 

342,460 

458,118 

456,082 

447,048 

517,916 

1,W2,538 

l.k31.409 

4,00s, ^0 

4.758,000 

4,759,0CO 

5,585,000 

6,7^4,000 

7,780,000 

9,780,000 

12,753,000 

hiarto  Hico 

b,020,620 

5,156,240 

5,859,200 

5,853,200 

7,780,600 

10,534,600 

4.110,708 

9.434,324 

393, ?47 

395,262 

339,616 

4lf ,301 

444,357 

5«,8S4 

1,070,165 

1,U0,402 

SoutA  CatoIiaa 

1,069,502 

1,337,610 

1  516  644 

1  tS7  856 

2,555,543 

2 ,771 ,838 

2,800,713 

)  ,114,702 

South  tUkJOU 

167.U2 

199.2/1 

212,779 

251,028 

28>,912 

286,873 

330,265 

334.411 

««3.200 

441,600 

527,700 

718,900 

>,615,800 

1.382.500 

1.522,600 

3,506,400 

i,4do,S3; 

1,803,313 

3,951,718 

4,239,910 

4,846,0S4 

2,943,955 

3.382.956 

3,309,657 

1.23i.W) 

1,277,853 

1,233.043 

1,399,900 

1,564,200 

1,626.000 

1.517,90^ 

1,602,700 

>«naont. 

162.000 

184,500 

217,028 

225,710 

242,902 

264,900 

350,200 

456  916 

Vxmin  Isiifldi 

137,:  A 

150,856 

156.761 

1U.0&4 

103.936 

105.574 

103,919 

84,53? 

.300,5)00 

;,*oo,':o 

l.iai.J02 

1.747.865 

1.947.865 

2.979,540 

1.016.781 

1,770.62^ 

..*59.Ut. 

1,746,900 

1,879,419 

1.705.539 

1  .;04,o2« 

1,756.01; 

.  ,iO'  ,{)90 

i . '09 . 79? 

1.848,734 

2. IP  .238 

2  , 1  JO .  3S  > 

i  ,il0,*KV. 

1.782.910 

m,ooo 

8O«.30O 

968,000 

1.151,500 

r.l4a,o00 

1,276,000 

I .381  -00 

3  J  ftOtt 

Ui,902 

124.3? 

144,606 

144,605 

1/1  .65« 

203, %5« 

206.144 

  >l^'.*Q^.ft76  tl23.450,495tn5.796  .  549  tlftl,M3.332  tl95,62l.558  1216,082.115    J24i.  .d42  ,294    J263.331  45- 

?Y;or  »o  eiubliihoisni  ot  Sui«  Arl»  hfxy 

lot*     Tim  fUliMul  AtumbXy  of  Suit  Art»  A««Kie«  IRASAA)  conhxti  aa  a«»uI  «irv«y  of       wonxtt  that  «*ch  StAte 
IniilttuTi  ApprcrnriAtM  to  th«  SLAt*  Art!  Atwcy  Miui  nmU  U»  Art«  Afmcitt  on  p«r  cxpxiA  tpendins  in  thsix  SLAtt  h*^ 
IsfitUtivt  Ap^opriAtioM     nu»  wn^,  i»  rBpor.*j  xn  Octot-r  of  AAch        a«1  updaurf  ui  April  of  th«  follo^irrg  y«*r 
lutiflt  of  MCh  SLAt.  Art*  f^y't  l*«i«Utiv«  .ppropn4tio«  r^rr«f«ats  An  initul  fundus  rrport  in  Octobw-  Th* 
ptrT»LAg«  chA<«ft  of  th.  Attm^t*  of  SUU  Appnjprutiow  to  th*  lUtiooU  Xaiammn  for  tht  Art*  Ar«  litt^d  Pull 
Jni»Utiv%  Apprt^vatiocu  d*LA  uicludi-*       cjpiLA  Ttokia^  jAd  tmrcmu^  of  SUt.  «xpmlitur«i  Allocated  to  tht  SLAtt 
Art*  4t«nci«*  Art  AVAilAhlt  Mch  yw  trm  the  iUtiontl  fatmtij  of  SUtt  Art*  >,(«nci». 


Un;Nbli»  ad  d*LA  cc»piltd  by  U»  lutiowl  ^tmtlj  of  Sutt  Art*  A«wcu*.  VAxiui^too.  D  C  .  (1977.1986)  t>AU  proNnded 
NcHilljJi  Octotwr  *98/,  fl987  1989)  QaLa  pr<yvid<«l  by  Jtffr.T  Lovn,  lov^r  '989 
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?e'r  «i«a  appropmtions  and  percent  change  in  State  legislative  appr^riations  to  SUte  Arts  Agendes: 
fiscal  years  1986  and  1990   


ERIC 
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niv9o   m939  niwo 


Appropriations 


AMTlCAtt  SasM  i«i 

Arikona  (b) 

CAlifonuA 
Colorado. 
ConMCticuc  . 

District  of  ColvabU  (a) 

nonda  


Idaho. 

lUlOOlt 

IndUoa. 

lKM».  {C).. 
lUUM  .  > 


Harylana. 

•tuuchuMtts 

Hichatan 

HUViBSOtA 

Hississippi 
Kiasouri 


W»da. 

itv  Muico 
»tv  Yorl 

lori4i  Carolim. . 
lorth  Datou 
lortbam  naruxiaa. 

Ohio  

OtlahoM.  . 

Hnnsylvan.a 
?u*rto  Xico 
fOwdtt  l»iard.. 
South  Carolxm 

South  Oaiiou 

Ttnfiosi«« 

Taiaa 

Voraont 

v^r^in  UlaMs 

Vuf  *.(iia 

Waahin(ton 

U*tt  Virtinia  (d) 

yiicoQtin 


Lxn*  it«tts 

Un  dollar*) 


it  : 

16  \ 

1,476.49!) 

1,499,111 

1.6 

122.1 

219  0 

1.692,110 

1.217,200 

26  9 

7 

0  0 

261.1 

0 

100,000 

45  t 

1,545,000 

2,586,100 

67  «» 

42. S 

42  1 

1,021,027 

1,016,270 

-o.*> 

^6 

56.; 

58.5 

5,66?,00C 

16,711,000 

6. 7 

il 

11.6 

18.6 

1,107,561 

1 ,108,^01 

18.1 

J2 

66.0 

67  0 

2,119,476 

2,182,112 

1.0 

15  000 

12 

111  9 

15S.6 

785,000 

1,041,400 

12  9 

S 

569  8 

571.5 

1,SU,000 

1,527,000 

■0.5 

11 

201.1 

ltt.9 

24,179,056 

21,796,650 

■1  6 

1  748  995 
•  • 

52.2 

52.4 

1,247,811 

1,417,010 

5.2 

84*660 

441.6 

k75  5 

560,786 

618,144 

10  2 

621.0 

761.5 

t«747,192 

8,781,141 

10.2 

4,154,850 

V4  0 

41.9 

139,200 

424,100 

25.1 

26 

4A.8 

92  1 

7.506,6/9 

10,704,500 

42.6 

990  000 

W 

15.6 

42  1 

1,970,105 

2,144,442 

19.0 

SO 

29.1 

41.2 

624,659 

l,145,2dO 

36,9 

947,516 

51.2 

1,072,064 

1,272,797 

18.7 

61  5 

61.6 

V166,000 

2,367,400 

0.8 

22  1 

20.0 

995,977 

901 ,01 > 

-9  5 

51  6 

59  2 

6Vi,ll4 

711 ,601 

11.9 

111.? 

1J5  7 

5.971,010 

6,111 ,651 

6.0 

2  000  000 

10 

111.  ? 

209  4 

19,536,727 

12,^79,000 

■17.2 

1,200,000 

15 

115  5 

117.2 

12,465,600 

12,714,600 

2.0 

2,754,800 

2) 

75.0 

%.9 

1,164,146 

4,164 ,000 

10.6 

1,382,000 

18.6 

18.5 

496,210 

497,097 

0.2 

21 

96  1 

97.0 

4,911,477 

5,007,51^ 

2.0 

t**  8 

97.0 

726,061 

781,561 

7  9 

1,500 

SS 

54 

64  5 

666,177 

1,025,411 

18  1 

51 

26  7 

11.6 

26a,:i7 

152,766 

11 .2 

50  000 

*2 

U.8 

49.0 

471,861 

546,161 

15.1 

8 

2%.  7 

252.0 

22,760,000 

19,722,000 

■11.4 

jj 

47  4 

56.8 

710,200 

905,500 

27  5 

lOO.l 

111.5 

51,529,000 

59,224,764 

10.6 

78.0 

76  6 

4,^^,471 

5,059,451 

1.1 

11.8 

41.2 

211,515 

286,655 

14.4 

2  300 

2 

507.5 

60t.O 

101,500 

121,600 

19.6 

17 

tl.5 

111.9 

9,979,724 

12,074,99? 

21.0 

20 

81.6 

98  4 

2,669,705 

1,211,955 

2i.l 

41 

52.5 

50.2 

1,411,05a 

1,160,2/6 

-1  t» 

18 

106.8 

106.2 

12,751,000 

12,810,000 

0  5 

i> 

1M.4 

112.0 

11,012,786 

10,928,961 

■0.8 

5,061 ,516 

U 

146.1 

116.8 

1,440,402 

1,162,552 

■4.0 

19 

92  2 

100.0 

1,156,702 

1,503,799 

10  9 

277,661 

19 

47  7 

52.1 

lld,4n 

163.521 

a. 9 

29 

'2  2 

81  5 

1,506,400 

4.020,700 

14  7 

i. 5 58,000 

^5 

16  0 

19  5 

2.680.15? 

1,198,277 

:t  i 

ii 

95  4 

15*  : 

1,602,700 

2,698,700 

hH  4 

1.000.000 

24 

81  4 

95.6 

45f ,916 

512 ,669 

16.6 

5,000 

28 

76  9 

82  4 

44,582 

87,292 

1  2 

2? 

61.9 

S8.5 

1,770,625 

S, 467 ,855 

•  2  - 

4) 

4^  5 

48  4 

2,062,799 

2,2'*9,961 

8  1 

59  6 

U  2 

1,111,490 

1,761,257 

55  6 

668,25? 

44 

15  9 

<»6.8 

1,725,200 

2,245,900 

10.2 

15.000 

45 

42  \ 

46.0 

206,149 

211,148 

12  1 

109.6 

U1.4 

270,652,126 

285,020,200 

5  1 

25,956,275 

i»)    nf90  appropriatioo  raf  l«ct*  a«wnt  rwjJOJted 

lb)   mo  appropriation  includat      000,000  to  b*  temratad  by  Aruona  NrT*  Tnift  fund 

(c)    mo  approprwtioo  xnclwlat  $220,000  in  lottary  fund* 

U)   rw  an!  mo  appropriatiofts  ar«  attluaiv*  of  aduiuttratm  «p«»a* 

Oau  prondad  br  Uov,  Dir*:tor  o(  Umrth,  latiooai  Uaat*,!,  o^  SuU  Aru  4t«cm  •  «a*Mn,ton,  3.C. ,  lov«b«  1989 
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Chart  1-9, 

State  legislative  per  capita  appropriations  for  State  arts  councils:  1990  Fiscal  Year 


Hawaii 
Northem  Marianas 
District  of  Columbia* 
Guam 
New  York 
Puerto  Rico 
American  Samoa* 
New  Jersey 
Alaska 
Massachusetts 
Florid* 
Delaware 
Ut«h 
Rhode  Island 
Michigan 
Mar>'Iand 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
South  Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Montana 
Missouri 
Minnesota 
Vermont 
West  Virginia 
Illinois 
Virginia 
Virgin  Islands 
Tennessee 
North  Carolina 
Arizona 
Connecticut 
Nebraska 
Kentucky 
Maine 
California 
New  Mexico 
Georgia 
South  Dakota 
Kansas 
Oregon 
New  Hampshire 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
North  Dakota 
Indiana 
Arkansas 
Idaho 
Iowa 
Colorado 
Alabama 
Nevada 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Mississippi 


!738  5 


1475.5 


16080 

!  573.5 


333.5 
332.0 


Average  1990  per  capita 
appropriation  was  113.4  cents 


200 


400 

Cents 


600 


800 


*  Figures  for  these  State  Arts  Agencies  reflect  amount  requested. 

Source:  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies,  November,  1989;  Sec  ublc  1-20  for  full  mation 
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Table  1-21. 

State  Arts  Agencies  grant  data  by  type  of  discipline  and  source  of  funds:  FY  1987 

  ,111  ,  ,11   ,|Mn    „    -   •  ■  . 


SouicftS  of  futMto  for  Suie  Aits  Agency  ^ou 


Total 

BSC  share  (b) 

SAA  share  (b) 

Other  NEA  share  (b) 

Other  share  (b) 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Grant 

Percent  of 

discipline 

discipline 

discipline 

discipline 

Number  of 

amount 

total  gnat 

grant  amount 

grant  fin)ount 

grant  amount 

grant  amoMnt 

Descnpcios 

graniec< 

spent (a) 

smount  spent 

Amount 

awarded 

Amount 

awarded 

Amount 

awarded 

Amount 

awarded 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

(dollars} 

Dance 

2012 

13  983-520 

7.8  i 

895,664 

6.41 

12,380,302 

7.80 

582,443 

12^ 

125,111 

8.03 

Music 

4^53 

32,231,198 

1801 

2,696,467 

19.31 

29,149,402 

18.37 

247,919 

5.23 

1  "ii  Atn 
137,410 

oJSl 

(~\n^rA  /\At»<i/'  tk^iifn* 

529 

7^397^4^ 

4.13 

430,108 

3.08 

6384,100 

4.34 

36,186 

0.76 

3912 

2!  262  206 

11.88 

2,115,593 

15 15 

18,433,102 

11.62 

453.914 

9^7 

259397 

16,67 

\/tsual  arte 

2^35 

21^75396 

12.06 

1,691,636 

12,11 

19,167,757 

1108 

426,139 

8.98 

289,864 

18.61 

Design  am  

384 

2,572.251 

1.44 

31,150 

0.22 

2,486,092 

ij7 

0.92 

llrOJ 

ft  Ti 

Crafts  

457 

U95,383 

089 

222,629 

159 

1,277,987 

0^1 

60,405 

1.27 

34,362 

121 

Phoio^raphy 

210 

890,432 

0^ 

r7,676 

0.63 

767,754 

0.48 

17,182 

0.36 

17,820 

1.14 

.  910 

7,955,000 

4.45 

347,401 

2.49 

7,468,t09 

4.71 

60,457 

1.27 

79,133 

5.06 

1.467 

4,813,292 

2  69 

432.092 

3.09 

4,101,65'j; 

2.58 

220,819 

4.66 

58,716 

3.77 

Interdisciplinary  

.  362 

2.399,578 

1..34 

225.081 

161 

2,139,6.>8 

\V» 

34,869 

074 

0 

0 

.  927 

3.609,594 

2.02 

343.673 

2.46 

2,715,679 

i.n 

522,462 

11.01 

27,780 

1.78 

Humaniltcs  

406 

5,251,274 

2.93 

66,574 

OAS 

5,151,200 

3.25 

4,500 

0.09 

29,000 

1.86 

4.776 

50,705.449 

28.33 

4,213,696 

30.17 

44,038,230 

27.75 

2,018,148 

4235 

435375 

27.95 

Non«arts/Humanilies  

236 

2,714,512 

132 

166,551 

1.19 

2;5 28,966 

U9 

14,153 

0.30 

4,842 

031 

23.676  178,9S6.825 

13,965,991 

158,689,873 

4,743,352 

1357,609 

Note:  The  NASAA  database  for  fi&.al  year  1987  includts  data  for  all  50  states,  the  Distnct  of  Columbia,  and  U.S.  temtones.  Daia  based  on  total  granU  for  which  discipline  and  source  of  funds  data 
was  available. 

(a)  Giant  amount  awarded  also  includes  some  services  provided  by  State  Arts  Agencies  such  as  worishopt.  in  marketing  the  arts,  in  management  and  grantsmanship,  and  such  agency  activities 
newsletters  and  ans  resource  directoncs. 

(b)  Sources  of  funds  for  State  Arx$  Agency  grants  are  in  four  categories  as  follows: 

BSii  Share:  Basic  State  Operating  Grants  provided  to  S'ate  Arts  Agencies  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts; 

OtKer  NEA  Shart:  Grants  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  to  State  Arts  Agencies  other  than  the  Basic  State  Operating  Grant.  For  example,  a  grant  from  the  Dance  progrim  for  a 
spcafic  dance  project. 

SAA  Sham  Funds  from  the  State  government  legislative  appropriations  to  the  Stat:  Arts  Agency  and/or  other  State  government  sources; 
Othtr  Shart:  Any  other  funds  for  grants  that  are  not  any  of  the  above  three  categories. 

(c)  The  National  Standard  for  Arts  Information  Exchange  Disripline  Code,  15  "Non-arts/Non-humanities*  was  sometimes  used  in  FY85  to  cover  services  such  as  workshops  in  marketing  the  arts 
^  and  grants  made  for  professional  support  (both  administrative  and  artistic).  Future  coding  will  assign  these  grants  and  services  to  the  arts  discipline  of  the  organization  receiving  the  grant 

^urce:  Data  provided  by  Jeffrey  U>ve,  National  Assembly  of  St  le  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA).  Hnal  Descnptivr  Rcrorts  Tiscal  Year  1987,  Washington.  I)  C .  table  IllA 
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Chart  MO. 

Percent  allocation  by  discipline  of  State  Arts  Agencies  grant  awards:  1987  (50  States) 


Music 
Mulu-disciplinary 
Theatre 
Viiual  ans 
Interdisciplinary 
Dance 
Humanities 
Opera/music  theatre 
Media  ans 
i-iterature 
Folk-arts 
Crafts 
Photography 
Design 


L 


L 


1.34% 


■L 


781% 


2.93% 


L 


L 


L 


4.13% 


4  45% 


2.69% 


.89% 
.50% 


1.44% 


11.88% 


12.06% 


i 

0 


18.01% 


28.33% 


10 


20 


30 


Noic:  In  adduion  1.52  perccru  was  allocated  to  non-arts/non-humanuics  projects. 
Source:  National  Assembly  of  Stale  Arts  Agencies;  See  table  1-21  for  full  citation. 
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Table  l-22a.  ^  ^  .  ^» 

State  Arts  Agencies  data  on  number  of  grantees  and  amount  of  grant  awards  by  source  oi 

grants:  FY  11987 


i 

Oihti 

BSG 

NTiA 

State 

Other 

Total 

\u  nbcr  of 

Number 

Oram 

share 

share 

share 

share 

reported 

A  different 

of 

amount 

of 

of 

of 

of 

project 

I                     Sia  c  grantees 

grants 

spent 

grants 

grants 

grants 

grants 

income 

(in  dollars) 


Alabama   

Alaska  

Amencan  Samoa    .  .  . 

Arizona  

Arkansas   

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

Flonda  

Georgia   

Guam    

Hawai'   

Idaho  

Illinois.  .     .  . 

Indiana   

lo^va  . .   

Kansas  ..  •  •  • 

Kentucky   

Louisiana   

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan 

Minnesota.. 

Mississippi 

Missoun  

Montana.. 

N'e">raska,  .  ... 

Nevada   

New  Hampshire  . . 

New  Jersey   

New  Mexico...  

New  York  

North  Carolina  .. 
North  Dakota 
Northern  Manna  Islands 

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania.. 
Puerto  Rjco 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carohna 
South  Dakota. 

Tennessee   

Texas   

Utah  

Vermont   

Virgin  Islands   

Virginia  

Washington  

Distnct  of  Columbia 

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  


Total. 


Jl  J 

i .  1 yjiyjy 

"^64  900 

155.000 

647,617 

15,052 

0 

127,735 

1,861390 

0 

10,176,727 

10 

1  CO  \\£\ 

lOO  R90 

lVA/,07Vf 

0 

46,700 

10.750 

158,340 

lo** 

OO*»,0**» 

5,000 

609,891 

4,150 

20,953315 

QQ 

1  \  f\ 
110 

234  915 

82»280 

645,064 

0 

7,951,445 

on 

583  600 

240400 

9,626376 

0 

1,610,893,084 

loO 

oOl,**y  1 

24,700 

789,291 

0 

11,169,122 

JL>*# 

1  A!VK 

1  ,*tOJ»*#7J 

278,983 

85,051 

1,119,459 

0 

46,173382 

1.0 

252  017 

54,825 

481,000 

10,000 

6,209,859 

Ji^ 

120  117 

76,449 

2,731,723 

0 

52.304,774 

265,298 

88,700 

1,875,979 

50,000 

39,114399 

J? 

40 

333,354 

177,601 

45,175 

110378 

0 

538,275 

117 
11/ 

173 

2,382,050 

306,959 

139,065 

1,936,026 

0 

6,944,077 

1 10 

140 

317.177 

202,131 

58,728 

5,029 

51,289 

2,611,094 

1  O^'X 
1  ,\JJJ 

1 

7  475  466 

389,918 

99,475 

6,986,073 

0 

138340,202 

316 

367 

1,754,983 

154,318 

w2,636 

1,498,029 

0 

34.M7.477 

306 

57? 

939,364 

35lJiOO 

1 14.038 

450,667 

22,859 

5,813,479 

242 

393 

769,625 

282,069 

149300 

338,056 

0 

9,634,240 

201 

284 

2,231,739 

308.083 

109,600 

1,725,688 

88,368 

24,455319 

128 

187 

1 J75  083 

247,775 

367,907 

739,378 

20,023 

14,981,258 

joy 

487 

627  073 

281,046 

144,126 

201,901 

0 

5,312,849 

1  oo 

201 

247.854 

0 

2^,996 

0 

44,809,492 

518 

1,022 

17  14  'a  972 

0 

0 

17,141,972 

0 

270,339,318 

489 

644 

10,555,449 

423,300 

157.900 

9,974,249 

0 

91,213,865 

203 

244 

3,344,997 

170,000 

105,193 

2,361,082 

708,722 

71,496,063 

124 

164 

426,962 

204,360 

37,946 

184,656 

0 

5,437,640 

AOI 

439 

4,128,379 

213,907 

73,100 

3.841,372 

0 

31,664,963 

74 

155 

1,124,:'62 

263,286 

50,201 

810,875 

0 

1.101,245 

137 

230 

750,7 K 

298,753 

159300 

292,446 

20 

12,130,016 

92 

98 

398,515 

292,300 

61,020 

44,000 

1,195 

4,326,111 

255 

441 

471,664 

222,431 

48,175 

201,053 

0 

7,770,925 

308 

310 

13,063,003 

19,422 

109,801 

12,933,780 

0 

57,455,070 

74 

86 

575,429 

263329 

0 

312.  00 

0 

7.689,671 

1,435 

3/>42 

44,692,433 

55,000 

311355 

44,325,878 

0 

0 

804 

1.313 

3,551  056 

251,668 

70,800 

3,228388 

0 

29,2')().887 

153 

210 

436,850 

274,967 

79,975 

66,028 

15,880 

3,483,213 

50 

66 

210,062 

161,649 

20,933 

7,132 

20,348 

210.262 

643 

994 

7.619,558 

0 

70,323 

7349.235 

0 

25,992,305 

157 

373 

1,258,923 

243.109 

9^0 

990,730 

15,834 

6,245,367 

175 

257 

869,864 

337,887 

158,288 

227,611 

146,078 

16.868,492 

722 

1.018 

7,584,400 

426,939 

160320 

6,996,941 

0 

123,077,120 

461 

530 

6,923.213 

290,145 

112,300 

6,357,768 

163.000 

9.111.261 

126 

160 

440,603 

265,000 

61,401 

113.352 

850 

8.749,774 

130 

170 

780.998 

120.800 

0 

615,945 

14,253 

4.197.855 

254 

3o: 

514.673 

326,700 

78 -:x) 

109,273 

0 

4.080.806 

190 

25-* 

1.246,635 

362,150 

113,975 

731,480 

39.030 

2.738327 

257 

390 

2,415,627 

489.300 

142,901 

1,783,426 

0 

112,097.765 

324 

390 

1,421,429 

272^ 

67,492 

968.044 

113.393 

21,183,143 

349 

569 

481,286 

273,141 

59.960 

62,196 

85,989 

5,245.676 

40 

45 

170,451 

170,451 

0 

0 

0 

1,034,662 

556 

870 

2,998,652 

303,982 

4.800 

2,689,870 

0 

26,015,006 

124 

144 

942,530 

367,399 

22300 

537,631 

15.000 

15352,653 

190 

207 

2,078,605 

277,517 

0 

1.801,088 

0 

9,116.486 

111 

407 

1,067,456 

335,099 

56,750 

675,607 

0 

6,634,754 

242 

296 

1,202,654 

252389 

77^ 

872340 

0 

i:,759,67l 

112 

122 

313,480 

242341 

23,969 

43.000 

4,170 

2.442,171 

16.060 

24.430 

186,220,738 

14.259378 

4.776,843 

165368,064 

1.616.253 

3.100.761.752 

.Sole:  Table  is  ba:»cd  on  all  reported  grants 

Sourer.  Data  provided  by  Jeffrey  Luve.  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  (NAS^V\).  Final  Ocscnptivc  Reports  ^  >cal  Year 
1987.  Washington.  D  C .  table  lA. 
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Table  i-22b. 

State  Arts  Agencies  data  on  number  of  grantees  and  amount  of  grants  by  type  of  grantee: 
FY  1987  a\yarded  grants 


Grant 


N'umbcr  of 

amount 

Article 
r\i *  ISIS 

Total 

BSG 

SAA 

Other 

Other 

Dcscnpi'on 

grantees 

spent 

participating 

income 

share 

share 

share 

_j  "  -- 

(in  dollars) 

Individuai*artist 

1.419 

3/>97,060 

6.451 

6  1 20  25 1 

964564 

7  781  '>7J 

iSl  67^ 
U  l.O  /  ^ 

97  600 

lndividuai*non-artist 

36 

92.387 

976 

379^35 

10  061 

42  426 

innnn 

lU.vW 

n 

Performing  group. 

2.088 

32.236,161 

141,918 

S47 126  Q7S 

10  ni^  iin 

01  ^VlI 

43  657 

Performing  group, 

collcgc/univcrsity  

45 

196,729 

2  361 

1  ini  WK 

11  701 

1 «")  <i/: 

n 
u 

0  ^oo 

Performing  group. 

community  

882 

3,147,735 

76r547 

32  296  694 

^71  177 

">  ^7il  71 1 

in  818 

■51  ^00 

Performing  group,  for 

youth 

173 

979^21 

1^  171 

1^1  (\AO 

QA6  onn 

1  <10 

Prrfnrtnanrr  f3Cilitv 

234 

3,175,047 

160  920 

AC\  Qc«  'ion 

'♦u,ojj,jy  / 

1  OfiA  6<\n 

i1  1^1 

ft 

u 

Museum  -  art  

432 

8,012,738 

71.425 

195  69Q  176 

651.026 

7  352  603 

8  SSQ 

Museum  •  other  

288 

4,524,179 

12,145 

fil  9^1  1<Q 

I7n  S07 

A  x>(\  876 

7?  161 

If. 

GaUerv/exhibit  space..  . 

248 

1.410,149 

50  632 

1 1^  8ni 

1  ITS  oio 

11,030 

A  ^on 

21 

187,702 

2.366 

1,390^14 

18^50 

169,152 

0 

0 

Small  press  . 

69 

243^92 

4.667 

1  685  863 

40  322 

101  "570 
iyj,M  IK} 

in  nnn 

n 

Literary  magazine . . 

66 

248,470 

3.810 

1  603  840 

18,745 

227,375 

0 

isn 

Fair/fcstival  

364 

1.826.297 

41,295 

Tfi  008  813 

178  826 

1  610  i6n 

1,U  1 7,  luv 

11  rtii 

6  '560 

Arts  center  

767 

7,079.427 

93.805 

84  VU  1^7 

660  J7l 

1 11  lOn 

11  iin 

2,314 

]  1  Q 1 0  AAA 

5JO,4ol,JJU 

10,>40,622 

934,733 

364.634 

Arts  service 

organization  .  ..  . 

876 

5,477.269 

81.524 

16  8lS  677 

667  COA 

A  ^ft6  616 

777  871 

10  716 

U  n  10  n/professio  nal 

tUOC^Ia ll<JII  ...  .  >.  .. 

211 

440  987 

j.jyj,Uol 

4o,lHJ 

J  /0, 1>* 

1 1.900 

4,5yu 

^hool  district 

669 

1,454,782 

7  701 

1  iiAA  757 

.>.6oo.  /oZ 

oo.yiO 

OQi  liO 

11  nAf\ 

School,  parent/teacher 

association  

*62 

70,761 

1  307 

*  1S7  'XfA 

0  nifi 

ai  oni 

lA  fSLA 

'>  l^A 

School-clcr   ""tafy  . .. 

947 

601.450 

ATX 

18  in^ 

•7  "70  AIT 

111  ^Tl 

lu.yjo 

SchooI-miJoic 

185 

152,212 

1.044 

379  969 

1  ^  0^1 

Ql  97^ 

1 1  ift 

J.I  lU 

School-secondary  . 

322 

279,220 

1.491 

717  lATl 

18  1^7 

1  Ifl  "7/1 1 

99,249 

1  nil 

School-vocational/ 

techp'cal  

42 

69.763 

561 

409517 

7,050 

52^13 

in  ''00 

0 

Schoo'  cr  

309 

1.821,002 

13,916 

21.319.861 

158,953 

1.611.676 

45.373 

5.000 

Collc^      iversity . 

1.259 

4.570,925 

66.707 

35.364.336 

473,085 

3.885.689 

177,641 

34.513 

235 

422,922 

3.458 

9.810,656 

35,449 

378.685 

8,788 

0 

Histoncal  society/ 

committee   

130 

625.202 

7.095 

4,388.916 

32^56 

573.233 

16,413 

3.000 

Humanities  council/ 

agency  

25 

103.323 

198 

258.396 

2,376 

100.947 

0 

Foundation  

87 

1.574.728 

11.341 

1 1  048_591 

120,056 

1  jSI  S''8 

836 

108 

Corporation/business 

27 

123,832 

938 

1,062.937 

6.398 

ini  ill 

lU  If 

1  ^on 

IJ  800 

Community  service 

organization  

663 

2.161,843 

20.077 

14,115.415 

245.652 

1  8n8  ^18 

1  .Ov/O,**  lO 

01  0^"^ 

7  J.  J  J  — 

14  021 

Correctional  institute 

19 

50.880 

341 

269557 

17 

11  67^ 

1  in^ 

ft 
U 

Health  care  facility  

52 

83^32 

532 

367  179 

11  T)^ 

12,115 

300 

Religious  organization 

95 

1 15.591 

105  J^7 

lo.Ooo 

1  rwvi 
l.UUU 

0 

Senior  Citizens*  center 

26 

52.781 

679 

193.606 

25  897 

n 

U 

u 

Parks  and  recreation 

222 

476.281 

9.764 

5.831.892 

35,810 

426,0^)0 

4.381 

10.000 

Government-executive 

134 

671^97 

16^32 

7  652,835 

109.688 

466569 

91.070 

4.270 

(jove  mm  ent -legislative 

(house)   

1 

750 

63 

11.878 

0 

750 

0 

0 

Media-pcnodical..  .  . 

20 

91,631 

1^02 

729. 1>4 

9.403 

82.228 

0 

0 

Media-daily  newspaper 

1 

200 

0 

200 

200 

0 

0 

0 

Media-weekly  newspaper 

6 

2,325 

713 

4.491 

2.325 

0 

0 

0 

66 

515.696 

617.530 

9,364.339 

66,085 

439,111 

0 

lOiOO 

Media-television  . .  . 

42 

702,459 

6,869 

70.219,359 

28,069 

646.088 

1.802 

26^00 

Cultural  senes 

organization  

382 

1.751,073 

22.265 

24.304,054 

208,708 

1.440^27 

95.473 

6,095 

None  of  the  above  

225 

922,176 

14,086 

8.256.477 

102.269 

775,977 

35.980 

7,950 

Total  

16.886 

106.556.836 

2.171.073  1.396,673.292 

11,656,174 

90,817,407 

3.303,052 

780.203 

Note:  Tabic  includes  those  grants  for  which  data  were  available  on  nun.ber  of  grantees,  amount  spent,  artists  participating  and  source  ul 
funds  Totals  may  differ  from  tables  1-21,  l-22a.  and  1-23 

Source:  Data  provided  by  Jeffrey  Lovc.  National  ,\ssemoly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  (SASAA),  Final  DescnpUve  Reix>rts  Ftbcal  Year 
1987.  Washington,  D  C .  table  b\. 
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Table  1-23, 

State  Arts  Agencies  grant  data  by  type  of  actwity:  FY  1987 


Type  of  acimiy* 


Number 
of  grants 


Grant 
amount  spent 


(in  dollars) 


Individuals 
benefiting 


Artists 
partictpatmg 


Acquisittuii  

Audiencf,  services  ■ 

Award/fellowship  

Cre:ition  of  a  work  of  art  

Concert/pcrformancc/rcadmg  

Exhibition  ■ 

Facilities  construction,  maintenance,  renovation  . 

Fair/fcstival  

Identification/documentation   

Institution/organization  establishment   

Institution/organization  support  

Institution/class/lecturc  

Marketing  

Professional  suppcrt-administratrvc  

Professional  support-artists   

Recording/filmmg/taping  

Publication  - 

Repair/rcstoralion/conscrvation  

Research /planning  

School  residency  

Other  residency    

Seminar  conference  

Equipment  purchase/lease/ rental    

Distribution  of  art...   

Apprcnticcship/mtemship  

Regrantmg  

Translation  .  ...    

Writing  about  art    

Other     


Total 


47 

250.404 

2.169^13 

1,1>* 

54 

283^ 

388.34; 

789 

2,415;214 

1.939p^ 

3.165 

383 

1.953^2 

35.028.003 

7.0V2 

4.640 

14.636^1 

30.7824SO 

172.406 

605 

3.029.129 

16^64.296 

61*122 

25 

106.806 

512397 

2,ID2 

528 

2.924.176 

15.247.343 

58328 

57 

482^ 

4.742.098 

3.v21 

13 

74.996 

244.315 

1  1  AQ 

2.167 

43.347.649 

"^An  o<\4 
240.094.332 

811 

5.705^91 

6.396.328 

19.931 

90 

319.214 

3.036.907 

4.084 

327 

1.987.696 

20.071.132 

OA  VIA 

26' 

1.681.828 

6.644.135 

14.042 

72 

450.736 

8.491.052 

2.791 

244 

987.356 

4.243.605 

31.192 

39 

733.363 

2.024.522 

1.027 

144 

697.748 

2.896.062 

6.662 

1.444 

3.393.845 

2.977.035 

6.160 

377 

839.917 

828.875 

3.660 

248 

491,120 

1.822.340 

7.537 

19 

60.430 

455.807 

372 

45 

308.626 

4.643.046 

14.097 

99 

341.746 

246.211 

866 

144 

1.933.659 

13/.99.912 

258.165 

2 

3.357 

10.100 

34 

8 

9^15 

1.874.416 

595 

222 

2.276.689 

9.876.456 

32.994 

13.906 

91.726.063 

438.650.556 

1.989.933 

•Type  of  activity  is  the  code  that  defines  what  type  of  project  is  funded  by  the  State  Arts  Agency  Th"  »ablc  includes  those  grams  and 
services  for  which  data  were  available  on  the  type  of  sctmty  and  distributes  the  grants  among  the  various  activities. 

Source:  Data  provided  by  Jeffrey  Love.  National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies  (NAS.\A).  Final  Descriptive  Reports  Fiscal  Year 
1987.  Washington.  D  C.  table  VU. 
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Selected  characteristics  of  combined  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NBA),  State  Arts 
Agencies,  end  Regional  Arts  Agencies  support  for  touring,  presenting,  and  related 
services:  1981-1984 


1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

Aaount 

Hrc«nt 

AMunt 

Hrc«nt 

AMuot  Nrctnt 

Aaount 

Ptrc«nt 

(dollars  ar«  in  millions) 

ImI  of 

9.9 

31 

8.8 

28 

7 .6 

25 

9.0 

29 

19.8 

63 

21.3 

66 

18.1 

60 

18.2 

59 

1.8 

6 

2.0 

6 

4.6 

15 

3.8 

12 

31.5 

100 

32.1 

100 

30.3 

100 

31.0 

100 

Ittiana  InkMMt  for  tin  Arts  (KEA). 

11.0 

35 

10.7 

33 

11.4 

38 

11.9 

38 

17.1 

55 

18.4 

57 

16.3 

16.7 

54 

J. 2 

10 

3.0 

10 

2.6 

s 

2.4 

8 

31.5 

100 

32.1 

^00 

30.3 

100 

31.0 

100 

QrlfiA  of  fuDiU 

U.3 

45 

13.6 

^2 

13.: 

44 

13.0 

42 

11.6 

37 

12.7 

40 

12.6 

42 

i3.4 

43 

m^^lm.   C^m^A  ^a^^*    /  WQf^N 4iP+< 

uilc         cnnt  vooij;/Myion«i  atu 

12 

1  KJHIMIII^  wants  \MVv;  

3.8 

12 

3.7  » 

12 

3.4 

11 

3.8 

1.0 

3 

1.4 

k 

1.1 

4 

0.8 

3 

30.9  (t) 

100 

31.4  (b) 

98 

30.3 

101 

31.0 

100 

Support  by  diaciplixM 

27 

NA 

25 

M 

20 

KA 

25 

lA 

23 

KA 

21 

M 

26 

KA 

25 

HA 

U 

M 

18 

KA 

19 

KA 

17 

lA 

U 

M 

13 

KA 

13 

KA 

10 

lA 

7 

liA 

7 

KA 

7 

KA 

6 

lA 

5 

M 

5 

KA 

5 

KA 

5 

lA 

ii 

liA 

4 

KA 

4 

M 

4 

lA 

3 

KA 

k 

KA 

3 

M 

3 

lA 

k 

liA 

3 

KA 

5 

KA 

7 

KA  *  luib«r  not  prM«nud  in  rtport. 

Iota:   Percent  My  not  toul  100  because  of  rounling. 

(a)  FY  1981  nsponMS  w«  inuo^lete.   Ti  1981  toUl  support,  10.6  ail  lion  of  $31.5,  could  not  bo  attributed  by  source. 

(b)  FY  1982  nsponsas  mn  inco^lata.   FY  1982  toul  support,  $0.7  tlllioo  of  t32.1,  could  not  b*  attributed  by  scurc«. 

Sourca:  national  Eadowptnt  for  tht  Arts,  "Pr»li«inary  report  of  tha  KEA/KASAA  Touring  and  Prewntint  air«y,"  ipecUl 
tabulations,  Uashingtoo,  D.C.,  Hay  1986,  pp.  1*5. 

NatMQloclcal  noU:   A  study  was  conductMl  by  tha  lUtiona  lodoimit  for  tha  Arts  a;,   tha  Utioa&l  AcMiybly  of  SUU  Arts 
AgMcias  (MASAA)  of  support  prwid^J  for  tourinf ,  pc*iaotint,  snd  ralat*!  snrvlcM  ow  a  fowr-yMr  p»iod  froa  FT  1981  through 
FY  1984.   InitUtad  as  part  of  an  af fort  to  clarify  policy  »t  tha  Fadar^l  lev«l  ind  to  tiaaim  tha  iatanction  a«ot  tha 
Fadaral,  SUU  aod  ratiooal  lavals  in  support  of  thasa  activltias,  tha  study  raaultad  in  an  aarliar  raport  (August  1983) 
cow«rli<  FY  1981  and  FY  1982  only.   With  tha  addiUon  of  daU  for  tvo  subsaquaat  yaars,  it  wi  poasibla  to  tila  a  ralativaly 
"lonftai*"  viaw  of  public  support  pattams  durix*  a  pariod  of  jraat  coocam  about  tha  stability  of  tha  touring  and  prasantin^ 
atrkatplaca. 
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Table  l-24b.  ^     .     •  ^ 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  program  support  for  tounng  and 
presenting,  by  discipline:  1981-1984 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


Total  (direct  and  through  other  arts 
agencies) 

Dance   5,026,504 

Eiqansion  (EC)  arts   515,602 

Folk  arts   ^.048 

Inter-arts   1,868,822 

Literature   615,940 

Hedia  arts   1,362,667 

Husai»   70^ 

Music   2,435,125 

Opera/ausic  theatre   384,500 

Theatre   1,640,737 

Visual  arts   223,800 

Total   15,125,575 

Direct 

Dance   2,475,323 

Expansion  (EC)  arts   475,678 

Folk  arts   310,498 

Inter-arts   1,805,822 

Literature   556,575 

Media  arts   1,348,667 

HuseiA  

Music   2,413,125 

Opera/nusic  theatre   278,500 

Theatre   ^97,696 

Visual  arts   223,800 

ToUl   11,027,374 


(in  dollars) 


3,552,563 
296,950 
238,220 

2,966,570 
996,315 

1,135,230 
467,030 

2,053,670 
445,500 
918,732 
r,500 


3,431,576  (a) 

532,830 

177,800 
2,901,430  (a) 

645,065 
1,043,150 

751,580 
1,963,995 

351,000 

883,400 
19,000 


13,078,280  12,700,826 


1,921,830 
296,950 
178,670 

2,868,%5 
906,600 

1,135,230 
404,190 

1,942,070 
237,500 
766,732 
7,500 


3,131,576 
532,830 
161,300 

2,482,230 
557 ,685 

1,030,150 
688,860 

1,844,395 
301,000 
682,000 
19,000 


10,666,237  11,431,026 


4,045,279  U) 

670,450 

361,500 
2,462,000  (a) 

549,325 
1,074,160 

507,760 
2,555,655 

371,269 

724,695 
48,883 

13,470,976  (b) 


3,694,779 
670,450 
313,000 

I,  983,400 
511,810 

1,059,160 
467,760 

2,418,355 
310,250 
459,695 
23,883 

II,  912,542 


iote:    See  table  1-24  for  nethodological  note. 

(a)  D/I/S  Grants  are  equally  apportioned  to  the  Dance  and  Inter-Arts  programs. 

(b)  In  addition  to  categories  listed  the  total  includes  a  special  $100,000  grant  from  the  State 
support  services  category  of  State  programs  in  FY  1984. 

SouKce:  National  Endowi^nt  for  the  Arts,  "PreliKUwry  Report  of  the  NEA/NASAA  Touring  and  Presenting 
Survey,"  special  tabulations,  Washington,  O.C.,  May  1986,  p.  13. 
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Table  l-25a. 

National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  (NALAA)  membership  survey  results, 
biographical  sketch:  1989 


Local  Arts  Agencies  (N  -  71) 


Number 


Percent 


ERIC 


Type  of  agency 

Private  LAA's  

Public  LAA»s  

Private  LAA's  with  official  designation.. 

Staffing 

Professional  LAA'swith  some  staff.  

LAA*s  with  full  time  staff  

LAA*s  with  part  time  suff.  


Arts  in  education 
Develop  arts  curriculuo)  for  schools... 

Artist^ifl-Residency  programs.  

Artist^in-Residency-noo-ed  setting  

Organizationa]  advocacy..^...^....  

Facility  management  and  development 

Alternative  housing  

Sales  facilities   ^  

Performance  facilities  

Exhibition  facilities...   


Grantmaking 

Gran'.making  ^  

Grants  from  public  funds  

Grants  from  private  funds  

Grants  to  individual  artists  

Granu  to  major  institutions  

Grants  to  community  arts  agencies.. 

Total  grants  awarded  

Total  amount  awarded  (in  dollais)  

Averge  amount  awarded  (in  dollars)... 

Incentive  programs 

Art  in  public  places.  

Corp.  for  art  purchase  programs  

Encourage  new  art  and  artists  

Information  services 

Arts  calendars  

Newsletters..  

Block  booldng..  ^, 

Box  office  

Artist  registry  


Planning 
Sundards  or  codes  of  ethics .. 

Long  range  plan  

1  year  plan   ^ 

Tourism  

Needs  assessment  

Annual  report  

Presenting 

Art  exhibits  

Performances  

Festivals  


United  Arts  Fundraising 
United  Arts  Fundraising  agents 


S3 

74  i\ 

18 

21 

29.6 

Q1  ^ 

50 

10 

14.1 

37 

52.1 

19 

OA.  7 

23 

0 

0 

g 

11.  J 

26 

36.6 

36 

V>  7 

28 

IQ  A 

13 

Ifi 
10.  J 

11 

15.5 

33 

183 

£w 

40  Jj 

1392 

5,713^ 

3,019.76 

24 

33.8 

9 

12.7 

14 

19.7 

41 

57.7 

33 

46.5 

11 

15.5 

6 

8.4 

Jl.U 

22 

31.0 

49 

69.0 

56 

78.9 

42 

59.2 

32 

45.1 

37 

52.1 

49 

69.0 

43 

60.6 

28 

39.4 

1 

1.4 

Source:  Arts  for  America,  the  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  (NALAA).  "Preliminary  Summary  of  Data.  1989  NALAA 
S..ivcy.  Data  provided  by  Robert  P.D.  Duff,  coordinator.  Data  and  Information.  November  1989. 

Mtthodologkal  No(«  Dm  above  are  based  on  results  of  the  Arts  for  America  NALAA  1989  survey  of  71  Local  Arts  Agencies. 

ObservatbiMl  Note:  Arts  for  America,  the  Narional  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agendes.  is  a  national  professional  membership 
organization  committed  to  strengthening  and  enhancing  the  field  of  local  arts  agencies-arts  coundU.  arts  centers,  and  arts  agencies-ans 
counals.  arts  centers,  and  local  government  arts  agencies.  Arts  for  America  specializes  in  providing  up-to-date  training,  information,  peer 
networlcing  and  advocacy,  and  serves  as  a  collective  national  voice  fof  local  arts  agendes  and  the  arts  at  the  community  level.  (Note  taken 
from  NALAA  brochure.)  '  ^ 
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Table  l-25b.  .     ^.  •  . 

National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  (NALAA)  membership  survey  results,  financial 

information:  1989   ^  

Local  Am  Agencies  (N=71) 


FbuiiKial  informalion 


Operating  costs 
Total  budget- 
Total  assets  


Revenue 
Total  support /revenue.. 
Toul  earned  revenue.... 

Admissions  

Membership  

T  .ition   

Sales  and  rentals  

Contracted  services.... 

Interest   »  

Fundraising  events  

Oth.jr  programs  

OiAer  revenue  


Private  support 
Total  private  support .... 

Corporate...  

Foundation   

Individual  donations.. 


Government  support 
Total  government  support  

NEA  

Other  Federal  

Regional  

State  Arts  Agencies  

Other  State  

Local  city.-  

Local  county.  

Special  funding  sources.  

Hotel/motel  tax.  

Hotei/motel  tax-area  total  

Percent  for  arts.  

Percent  for  arts-area  total  

Total  in-kind  support  

Total  capital  funds  

Total  value/LAA  facihties  

Financial  histoiy 

Local  government  support 
Local  government  support  - 1985.. 
Local  government  sjpport  - 1986.. 
Local  government  support  - 1987.. 
Local  government  support  - 1988.. 
Local  government  s»)pport  - 1989.. 

Operating  budget 

Total  operating  budget  - 1985  

Toul  (grating  budget  •  1986  

Toia!  operating  budget  -  1987  

Total  operating  budget  •  1988  

Total  operating  budget  •  1989  


Number 

Percent 

Amount 

Average  amount 
per  arts  agency 

(in  dollars) 

71 

100 

21.270.021 

299,587.61 

39 

55.0 

23,718,712 

608,172.10 

71 

100 

22,121,571 

311,571.42 

57 

803 

7,713,898 

135331^ 

31 

43.7 

1,636,466 

52,789.23 

41 

57.7 

631,047 

1539139 

17 

23.9 

221325 

13,019.12 

26 

36.6 

236,768 

9,106.46 

23 

32,4 

1,113,704 

48,421.91 

38 

53i 

215,053 

5,659,29 

28 

39.4 

355,881 

12,710.04 

21 

29.6 

553,509 

26357.57 

28 

39.4 

2,750,145 

98,219.46 

55 

2,762,732 

50,231.49 

43 

oU.o 

1,280,940 

29,789.30 

1 

807368 

25330.22 

36 

<fi  1 
Dv.l 

674,424 

18,734.00 

95.8 

11,644,724 

171,245.94 

15 

21.1 

1,180,959 

78,730.60 

2 

2.8 

10,450 

■  5325.00 

7 

9.8 

22,460 

3,208.57 

58 

81.7 

2,181,159 

37,606.19 

13 

18.3 

819,164 

63,012.62 

39 

54.9 

2,040,277 

52314.79 

26 

36.6 

2366.874 

9L033.62 

8 

113 

3,023,400 

377,925.00 

6 

8i 

2^03,171 

497,195.17 

6 

8J 

3,803,171 

633,861.83 

2 

2.8 

211,700 

105,850.00 

5 

7.0 

703,700 

351,850.00 

25 

35.2 

546,112 

21,844.48 

6 

8.4 

161,532 

26,922.00 

9 

12.7 

13,950,000 

155,000.00 

33 

46i 

5,121.194 

155,339.21 

39 

54.9 

5,476,979 

140,435.35 

49 

70.4 

6,144,605 

125,400.10 

50 

70.4 

6,996354 

139.972.08 

51 

71.8 

10,133338 

198,692.90 

47 

66.2 

14,095,465 

299,903il 

59 

8?.l 

15,185,025 

257373.30 

63 

88.7 

18322,043 

290,826.07 

68 

95.8 

20,803377 

305,932.01 

68 

95.8 

23,554,855 

346394.92 

Nol«5  See  table  l-25a  for  methodological  note. 

Source:  Arts  for  America,  the  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  (NALAA),  -Preliminary  Summary  of  Data,  198^  NALAA 
Survey.-  Data  provided  by  Robert  P.D.  Duff,  Coordmator,  Data  and  Information.  November  1989. 
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Table  1.25c. 

National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  (NALAA)  membership  survey  results, 
grantmaking  and  interest  areas:  1989 


Local  Arts  Agencies  (N  »71) 


Number 


GranhnaJdng 

Totals 

Total  number  of  grants  awarded   36 

Total  amou  nt  awarded .»   36 

Total  number  of  applications  received  «   33 

Total  amount  requested  „   33 

Breakdowns 
Grants  fhMn: 

Public  funds  -  number  «   28 

Public  funds  -  amount   28 

i'^rivate  funds  -  number   13 

PiVate  funds  -  amount   13 

Grants  fon 

Opcrw  ting  support  -  number   14 

Opcrai  og  support  -  amount   14 

Special  p»^jects/programs  -  number   30 

Special  projects/programs  •  amount   30 

Capital  projects  •  number-  «   3 

Capital  projects .  amount  «   •  3 

Other  •  number  ....^  „   7 

Other- amount  »   7 

Grants  to: 

Individual  artists  -  number   11 

Individual  art istis*  amount   11 

Major  institutions  -  number   13 

Major  institutions  -  amount   13 

Community  arts  organizations  -  number.   29 

Comnunity  arts  organizations  -  amount   29 

Other -number   12 

Other  -  amount   12 


Percent 
of  toul 


50.7 
50.7 
46i 
46^ 


Amount 


(1392) 
$5,713;J77 
(4,451) 
$10,453,220 


Average  amount 
per  Arts  agency 


(53) 
$158,704.92 
(135) 
$316,764^ 


39.4 

(1,492) 

(53) 

39.4 

$5,118,025 

$182,786.61 

183 

(86) 

(37) 

183 

$595352 

$45,796.31 

19.7 

(1?1) 

(14) 

19.7 

$2,609,987 

$186,427.64 

42^ 

(1.601) 

(52) 

42^ 

$2,929,740 

$97,658,00 

43 

(11) 

(4) 

43 

$16,200 

$5,400.00 

9.9 

(46) 

(7) 

9.9 

$134,750 

$19,250.00 

15.5 

(130) 

(12) 

15.5 

$256,296 

$23,299.64 

183 

(72) 

(6) 

183 

$1,618,061 

$124,466.23 

40.8 

(1^) 

(43) 

40.8 

$2,791,370 

$96,254.14 

16.9 

(451) 

(38) 

16.9 

^1,047,650 

$87,304.17 

Interest  areas 


Percent  of 
respondents  involved 


Percent 
interested 


AIDS  task'force  „  „   qq  99 

Arts  education   295  38^0 

Cultural  diversity   15^9 

Cultural  planning   23.9  394 

Facilities   is]s  23.9 

Festivals  -  :   133  yy^ 

Government  in  the  arts   29.6  19.7 

Grantsmakers   283  29!6 

Large  audiences   7q  5^5 

Rural/small  communities   25^4  22^ 

Stare  Arts  Agencies  (SAA)  community  development  coordinator   43  7^0 

Statewide  assemblies.  «   15^  7q 

Boairds.  trustees,  commissioners   22,5  9.0 

1  Mai  participating  LAA's   ^[4  23  9 

Note:  See  ubie  l-25a  for  methodological  note. 

Source:  Arts  for  America,  the  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  (NALAA),  Treliminaiy  Summary  of  Data,  1989  NALAA 
Survey.*  Data  provided  by  Robert  P.D.  Duff,  Coordinator,  Data  and  Information,  November  1989. 
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Table  l-25d.  ^.         ^  ^  ^. 

National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  (NALAA)  expenditure  and  revenue  distribution: 

1989 


Local  arts  agencies  metro  status 


Expenditures 


Administration  

Program  services.. 

Grantmaking  

Advocacy/other.... 
Total  


Urban  Rural 
(N»26)  (N»28) 

(percent  distribution) 


21  43 

44  35 

32  13 

3  9 

100  100 


Suburban 

(N=»17) 


39 
35 
9 
6 
100 


R^nues 

Earned   37  43  18 

Private  support     "  1^  1^ 

Government  support  .,  —  50  44  70 

Tout    ......^     1^ 

Souftt:-  Arts  for  America,  the  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  (NALAA).  -Prcliminaxy  Summary  of  Data.  1989  NALA/\ 
Survey.'  data  provided  by  Robert  P.D.  Duff.  Coordinator.  Data  and  Information.  November  1989. 

Methodological  note:  The  above  figures  were  tabulated  by  taking  71  surveys  and  calculating  the-average  spending  and  earning  totals,  and 
the  percentages  for  each  breakdown.  From  the  average  totaU  and  the  individual  percentages,  the  separate  breakdowns  were  computed. 
Because  the  survey  requested  program  services  and  grantmaking  information  separately,  the  grantsmaking  was  simply  subtracted  from 
the  program  scniccs  to  obtain  separate  totals  for  each.  (Note  taken  from  the  source  above.) 
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Table  h26a. 

Giving  USA  data  on  giving  by  source:  1955-1988  (current  dollars)  (continued  on  next  page) 


1955. 


1956^ 


1965.. 
1966.. 


1967.  

1968  

1969.  

1970. 

1971  

1972..... 

1973...... 

1974...... 

1975  

1976  

1977...... 

1978..... 


Toul 

Corporattotts 

Foundations 

Bequests 

Individuals 

(in  biliionf  of  dolUn) 

7.70 

0.415 

030 

004 

6.75 

8.29 

0.418 

OJl 

0.24 

733 

9.26 

0.419 

050 

0.45 

7.89 

950 

0395 

051 

0.45 

ai5 

10J8 

0.482 

0.70 

051 

8.68 

11.02 

0.482 

0.71 

0.67 

9.16 

11.56 

0.412 

0.70 

0.95 

950 

11.89 

0.595 

0.70 

O.70 

9.89 

1322 

0.657 

0.82 

0.88 

10.86 

13.70 

0.729 

0.83 

0.95 

11.19 

14.76 

0.785 

1.13 

1.02 

11.82 

15.81 

0.805 

1.25 

Ul 

12.44 

17.04 

0.830 

1.40 

1.40 

13.41 

ia96 

1.005 

1.60 

1.60 

14.75 

20.74 

1.005 

1.80 

2.00 

15.93 

21.02 

0.797 

1.90 

2.13 

16.19 

23.46 

0.365 

• 

1.95 

3.00 

17.64 

24.48 

1.009 

2.00 

2.10 

19J7 

25.71 

1.174 

2.00 

2.00 

2053 

26.98 

1.200 

2.11 

2.07 

21.60 

28.61 

1.202 

1.65 

2.23 

2353 

32.01 

1.487 

1.90 

230 

2632 

35.46 

1.791 

2.00 

2.12 

2955 

38.95 

2.084 

2.17 

2.60 

32.10 

43J6 

2.288 

2.24 

22A 

3659 

48.73 

2J55 

2ill 

2.86 

40.71 

55.58 

2.514 

3.07 

358 

46.42 

59.80 

2.906 

3.16 

3.21 

4852 

64.65 

3.627 

3.60 

3.88 

5354 

70.55 

4.057 

3.95 

4.04 

5850 

80J1 

4.472 

4.90 

4.77 

66.17 

91.92 

4.600 

5.43 

5.70 

76.19 

97.92 

4.600 

5.88 

658 

80.76 

104.37 

4.750 

6.13 

6.79 

86.70 

Somnn  Giving  USA:  The  Annual  Repor^  on  Philftflthroov  for  the  year  1Q88.  1989  Edition  (34  Annual  Issue),  Nithan  Wcbcr,  editor. 
Joanne  Hayes  publisher.  AAFRC  Trust  for  PhiUnthropy.  Inc.»  New  York,  NY.  1989.  table  3. 

M«thodolo|kal  ■ot«  Estimates  of  how  much  Americans  contribute  to  charitable  causes  and  institutions  aie  devised  by  the  AAFRC 
Trust  for  Philanthropy  from  numcnus  sources,  including  a  specially-commissioned  econometric  model,  nationwide  surveys  of  donors  and 
recipients,  and  research  of^antzations  surveying  still  other  populations.  Th«  estimates  arc  revised  each  year  upon  the  acquisition  of  more 
complete  data. 
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Table  l-26a.  .      .      ,  r  n 

Ghing  USA  data  on  giving  by  source:  1955-1988  (current  dollars)  (continued  from  previous  page) 

Following  U  an  overview  dcscnption  of  the  methodology  for  deriving  the  estimates  of  giving  by  each  donor  group.  Please  sec  source  for 
more  complete  description. 

Givinc  by  IndWdiiids  -TTie  estimate  of  giving  by  individuals  is  obuined  through  a  mathematical  equation  corrcUting  personal  giving  with 
five  factors  which,  over  time,  have  demonstrated  a  statistically  significant  reUtionship  to  the  amount  of  personal  contributions.  The 
equation,  known  as  the  Personal  Giving  Estimating  Model  (PGEM),  was  developed  by  Dt,  Ralph  Nelson  of  Quccns  College,  City 
University  of  New  York. 

GWiftf  by  B«<|»€st .  The  estimate  of  giving  by  bequest  is  derived  from  surveys  of  health,  human  service,  pubUc/socicty  benefit  and  other 
organtzatioos  conducted  by  the  AAFRC  Tnist  for  Philanthropy,  research  on  Urge  bequests  to  the  artt  also  undertaken  by  the  Trust,  and 
a  survey  of  colleges  and  universities  conducted  by  the  Council  for  Aid  to  EducatioQ  (CEAE). 

GMng  by  Fou ndations  -  The  estimate  of  giving  by  foundations  is  a  projection  based  on  a  survey  of  about  300  representative  foundations 
conducted  annually  by  the  AAFRC  Trust  for  PhiUnthropy,  and  daU  provided  by  The  Foundation  Center. 

Glvfaic  by  Corporations  -  The  estimate  of  corporate  contributions  is  developed  by  the  Council  for  Aid  to  Education  (CFAE),  based  on 
thrtt  annua*  surveys:  the  Survey  of  Voluntary  Support  of  Education,  tlie  Annual  Survey  of  Corporate  Contributions  (sponsored  with, 
and  conducted  by.  The  Conference  Board),  and  a  year-end  brief  survey  of  100  pacesetting  corporations  and  corporate  foundations). 
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Table  V26h. 

Giving  USA  inflation  adjusted  data  on  total  giving  by  source:  1955-1988  (constant  dollars) 


Total 


Corporations 


Foundations 


Bequests 


Individuals 


(in  billions  of  consunt  1982  dollars) 


1955.... 

1956.... 

1957.... 

1958.... 

1959.... 

I960.... 

1961.... 

1962.... 

1963  

1964  

1965  

1966  

1967..... 

1968  

1969  

1970..... 

1971  

1972,.... 

1973  

1974  

1975  

1976  

1977  

1978  

1979  

1980  

1981  

1982  

1983  

1984  

1985  

198^  

1987  

1988  


29.74 

1.60 

1.16 

0.92 

26.06 

31.06 

1J7 

1.14 

0.90 

27.45 

33  J5 

1.52 

1.82 

1.63 

28.59 

33.34 

139 

1,77 

158 

28.60 

35.41 

1.65 

140 

1.75 

29.62 

36^ 

1.60 

135 

122 

3033 

37.67 

134 

129 

3.09 

30.94 

37.86 

1.89 

123 

123 

31^ 

41.31 

105 

157 

175 

33.94 

42.15 

124 

2.55 

193 

34.43 

44.44 

136 

3.40 

3.07 

35.60 

46.21 

135 

3.65 

3.83 

36.37 

48.27 

135 

3.97 

3.97 

37.99 

SlSl 

2.73 

435 

435 

40.08 

53.72 

160 

4.66 

5.18 

41.27 

51.64 

1.96 

4.67 

5.23 

39.78 

54.42 

101 

4^2 

6.96 

40.93 

54.28 

2.24 

4.43 

4.66 

42.'5 

54.24 

2.48 

4.22 

4.22 

43.32 

S2S9 

2.34 

4.11 

4.04 

4111 

51.46 

116 

197 

4.01 

4132 

53.52 

2.49 

3.18 

3.85 

44.01 

54.72 

176 

3.09 

3.27 

45.60 

55.81 

2.99 

3.11 

3.72 

45.99 

5734 

3.03 

196 

195 

48.40 

58.09 

181 

335 

3.41 

48.52 

60.03 

171 

3.32 

3.87 

50.13 

59.80 

2.91 

3.16 

5.21 

48.52 

60.87 

3.42 

339 

3.65 

50.41 

63.21 

3.64 

3M 

3.62 

52.42 

68,76 

3.83 

4,20 

4.08 

56.65 

75.10 

3.76 

4.44 

4.66 

62.25 

76.72 

3.61 

4.61 

5.16 

63.3t 

78.12 

3^ 

439 

5.08 

64.90 

^""^^  Giving  USA:  The  Annual  Report  on  Philanthropy  for  the  year  im  1989  Edition  (34  Annual  Issue).  Nathan  Weber,  editor. 
Joanne  Hayes  publisher.  AAFRC  Trust  for  Philanthropy.  Inc..  New  York,  NY,  1989,  table  4. 
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Table  l-26c. 

Giving  USA  data  on  giving  by  use:  1955-1988  (current  dollars) 


Total 

Religion 

Education 

Health 

Arts, 

Human         culture  & 
services  humanities 

Public/ 
society 
benefit 

All 
other 
uses 

(in  billions  of  current  dollars) 

1955  

  7.70 

3.48 

0.77 

0349 

0225 

0376 

J956  

  8.29 

3.93 

1.04 

n  so 

1  fX\ 

0322 

0.250 

0.258 

1957.  

  9.26 

4.19 

0.87 

u.yy 

1  TO 
1.  f\j 

0359 

0279 

0.872 

1958  

  9.50 

434 

1.09 

0353 

0272 

0.765 

  1038 

4.76 

1.16 

111 
1.11 

0397 

0.290 

1.033 

1960  

  11.02 

5.01 

126 

n  0^ 

M.yj 

1.63 

0.406 

0314  ' 

1.448 

1961  

  11^ 

5.23 

138 

1.69 

0.415 

0.318 

1.437 

1962  

  11.89 

5.45 

132 

1.77 

0.410 

0312 

1.178 

1963  

  1322 

5.84 

1.68 

135 

1.97 

0.4S5 

0.374 

1321 

1964  

  13.70 

6.14 

1.85 

135 

1.92 

0.435 

0387 

1.418 

1965  

  14.76 

6.72 

2.01 

2,07 

0.436 

0.380 

1344 

1966  

  15.81 

7.22 

Z06 

1.69 

2.01 

0336 

0.390 

1.904 

1967  

  17.04 

738 

2.13 

1.91 

2.07 

0359 

0.411 

1380 

1968  

  18.96 

8.42 

238 

231 

0.604 

0.428 

2.738 

1969..^  

  20.74 

9.02 

234 

2.71 

0.718 

0361 

Z881 

1970  

  21.02 

9.34 

Z60 

2.92 

0.663 

0.455 

Z642 

1971  

  23.46 

10.07 

Z75 

2.61 

3.01 

1.01 

0.684 

3326 

1972  

  24.48 

10.10 

2.98 

2.80 

3.16 

1.10 

0.820 

3320 

1973  

  25.71 

1033 

3.10 

3.10 

3.07 

126 

0.620 

4.030 

1974  

  26.98 

11.84 

3.05 

3.37 

3.02 

120 

0.670 

3.830 

1975  

  28.61 

12.81 

2.83 

3.61 

2.94 

136 

0.790 

4.070 

1976  

  32.01 

14.18 

3.28 

3.92 

3.02 

227 

1.03 

4310 

1977  

  35.46 

16.98 

3.62 

4.09 

337 

Z32 

1.22 

3.660 

1978  

  38.95 

18.35 

4.11 

432 

3.87 

Z40 

1.08 

4.620 

1979  

  4336 

20.17 

434 

4.94 

4.48 

2.73 

1.23 

5.270 

1980  

  48.73 

22.23 

4.96 

534 

4.91 

3.15 

1.46 

6.680 

1981  

  SSSS 

25.05 

5.77 

5.79 

5.62 

3.66 

1.79 

7.900 

1982  

  59.80 

28.06 

6.00 

6.15 

6.33 

4.96 

1.68 

6.620 

1983  

  64.65 

31.84 

6.65 

6.68 

7.16 

4.21 

1.89 

6.220 

1984  

  7035 

35.43 

729 

6.84 

7^ 

430 

1.94 

6.670 

1985  

  8031 

37.46 

8.17 

7.72 

830 

5.06 

222 

11.160 

1986  

  91.92 

41.68 

9.39 

8.44 

9.13 

5.83 

2.38 

15.070 

1987  

  97.82 

4434 

9.84 

9.22 

9-84 

631 

2.70 

15.370 

  104.37 

48.21 

9.78 

932 

10.49 

6.82 

3.02 

16330 

Source:  Giving  USA:  The  Annual  Report  on  Philanthropy  for  the  year  1988.  1989  lidition  (34  Annual  Issue),  Nathan  Weber,  editor. 
Joanne  H?yc$,  publisher,  AAFRC  Trust  for  Philanthropy,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  1989,  table  5. 

Mtthodotogkal  note:  Estimates  of  hv  much  Americans  contribute  to  charitable  causes  and  institutions  arc  devised  by  the  AAFRC 
Trust  for  Philanthropy  from  numerous  sources,  including  a  specially-commissioned  econometric  model,  nationwide  surveys  of  donors  and 
recipients,  and  research  organizations  suivcying  still  other  populations.  The  estimates  are  revised  each  year  upon  the  acquisition  of  more 
complete  data. 

Estimates  of  giving  to  specified  users  are  based  on  a  variety  of  studies  conducted  within  each  of  the  areas.  See  source  for  detailed 
description  of  sources  of  estimates. 


Table  l*26d. 

Giving  USA  inflation  adjusted  data  on  giving  by  use:  1955-1988  (constant  1982  dollars) 


Arts,       Public/  All 
Human         culture  &       society  other 
Total     Religion        Education       Health      services       humanities       benefit  uses 


(v\  billions  of  coftstajit  1982  dollars) 


1955  

  29.73 

13.44 

2.97 

3.17 

6.49 

135 

0.87 

1.45 

1956  

  31.05 

14.72 

3.90 

333 

5.99 

1.21 

0.94 

0.97 

1957  

  33SS 

15.18 

3.15 

3.59 

6.16 

130 

1.01 

3.16 

1958  „  

  3333 

1503 

3.82 

3.58 

5.82 

134 

0.95 

2.68 

1959  

  35.43 

1635 

3.96 

3.79 

536 

135 

0.99 

333 

1960.  

  36.49 

1659 

4.17 

3.15 

5.40 

1.35 

1.04 

4.79 

1961  

  37.65 

17.04 

ASO 

3.55 

530 

135 

1.04 

4.68 

196Z  

  37.87 

17.36 

4.84 

3.98 

5.64 

131 

0.99 

3.''5 

1963  

  4131 

1835 

5.25 

432 

6.16 

132 

1.17 

4.75 

1964  

  42.15 

18.89 

5.69 

4.77 

5.91 

1.34 

1.19 

4.36 

1965  

  44.46 

2034 

6.05 

4.82 

633 

131 

1.14 

4.65 

1966  

  46.23 

21.11 

6.02 

4.94 

5.88 

137 

1.14 

537 

1967  

  48.27 

21.47 

6.03 

5.41 

5.86 

138 

1.16 

6.74 

1968  

  S\S2 

22.88 

6.47 

5.65 

6.28 

1.64 

1.16 

7.44 

1969.  

  53.73 

2337 

6.58 

5.98 

7.02 

1.86 

1.45 

7.46 

1970  '.  

  51.65 

22.95 

639 

5.90 

7.17 

1.63 

1.12 

6.49 

1971  

  54.43 

23.36 

• 

6.38 

6.06 

6.98 

2.34 

139 

7.72 

1972  

  54.28 

22.39 

6.61 

6.21 

7.01 

2.44 

1.82 

7.80 

1973  

  54.24 

22.22 

6.54 

6.54 

6.48 

2.66 

1.31 

830 

1974  

  S2S9 

23.08 

5.95 

6S1 

5.89 

2.34 

131 

7.47 

1975  

  51.46 

23.04 

5.09 

6.49 

5.29 

2.31 

1.42 

7.32 

1976  

  53i3 

23.71 

5.48 

6S6 

5.05 

3.80 

1.72 

731 

1977  

  54.72 

26.20 

SS9 

6.31 

531 

338 

1.88 

5.65 

1978  

  55.80 

2639 

5.89 

6.48 

534 

3.44 

135 

6.62 

1979  

5735 

26^ 

6.01 

6.53 

5.93 

3.61 

1.63 

6.97 

1980  

  58.08 

26S0 

5.91 

6.36 

5.85 

3.75 

1.74 

7.96 

1981  

  60.02 

27.05 

6.23 

6.25 

6.07 

3.95 

1.93 

833 

1982  

  59.80 

28.06 

6.00 

6.15 

6.33 

4.96 

1.68 

6.62 

1983  

  60.88 

29.98 

6.26 

6.29 

6.74 

3.96 

1.78 

5.86 

1984  

  63.22 

-^1.75 

6.53 

6.13 

7.06 

4.03 

1.74 

5.98 

1985  

  68.76 

32.07 

6.99 

6.61 

7.28 

435 

1.90 

935 

1986  

  75.10 

.-^.05 

7.67 

6.90 

7.46 

4.76 

1.94 

1231 

!;87  

  76.72 

34.93 

7.72 

7.23 

7.72 

4.95 

2.12 

12.05 

1988  

  78.12 

36.09" 

7.32 

7.13 

7.85 

5.10 

2.26 

12.37 

Source:  Giving  USA-  The  Annual  Report  on  Philanthropy  for  the  Year  1988.  1989  Edition  (34  Annual  Issue),  Nathan  Weber,  editor, 
Joanne  Hayes,  publisher,  AAFRC  Trust  for  Philanthropy,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  1989.  table  6. 
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Tfibl6  l*26e« 

Giving  U,SA.  data  on  the  distribution  of  contributions  of  $1  million  and  above  by  source 
and  use:  1988 


A.  Distribution  of  Urge  {ifts  from  individuals 
($lmiUion  and  above) 


Use 


Amount 


(in  dolUrs) 

ReUpoci   0 

Educatioo   477»8S2.092 

Health   ^   130,750,000 

Human  service   1^»000 

Arts*  cultvrt  & 

hmanUies    18,000.000 

Public/sodciy  benefit....  1,000,000 

Allotheruses   0 

Total   «   629,102,092 


Percent 
of  total 


0 

76.0 
20.8 
0.2 


2.9 
0.2 
0 


C  Distribution  of  large  foundation  grants*  ($1  million  and 


above) 


Use 


100 


Educatioa   

Health   —  

Human  service  

Aiitt  culture  & 

humanities. —  ^  ^  

Public/society  benefit  

Allotheruses   

Toul —    


Amount 


(in  dollars) 


517383^19" 
66^9^5 
21,056,000 


16.20G,000 
34,950,000 
46,201,745 

702,041,109 


Percent 
of  total 


0 

73.7 
9.4 
3.0 


3.0 
5.0 
6.6 

100 


B.  Distribution  of  large  bequests  ($1  million 
and  above) 


D.  Distribution  of  large  corporate  gifts  ($1  million  and  above) 


Use 


Amount 


(in  dollars) 

Religiofl    0 

Education   72,091^87 

Health    1,900,000 

Human  service   0 

Arts,  culture, 

bufwuiities...*.   15,000,000 

PubUc/sodery  benefit —  0 

All  other  uses   0 

Total   88,991387 


Percent 
of  total' 


0 

81.0 
2.1 
0 


16.9 
0 
0 

100 


Use  Amount 

(in  dollars) 

Religion     ^ 

Education    117,641,327 

Health....   4,850,000 

Human  service   1,000,000 

Arts,  culture  & 

iMunanitles....  ^   3,400,000 

Public/sodety  benefit    1,000.000 

Allotheruses   1,000,000 

Total   128,891,327 


Percent 
of  total 


0 

91.3 
3.8 
0.8 


2.6 
.8 
.8 

100 


*  Excluding  corporate  foundations 

Sourvet  Giving  USA.  The  Annua!  report  on  Philanthrotw  for  the  Year  1988«  1989  Edition  (34  Annual  Issue),  Nathan  Weber,  editor, 
Joanne  Hayes,  publisher,  AAFRC  Trust  for  Philantropy,  Inc.  New  Yoric.  NY,  1989,  tables  10, 12, 18  and  21. 
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Table  1-27. 

Foundation  funding  trenas:  1980-1988 


1980  1982  1984  1985  1986  1987  1988 


CategCiy  Aoount   Percent        Anount   Percent        Aaount  Percent        Amount  Percent        Aaount   Percent       Amount   Percent        Aaount  Percent 


(dollars  are  in  thousands) 

Cultural  activities...  m^M  13. S  208,7)7  U.O  229,020  U.O  29^1,236  U.6  327,031  U.7  388,672  15.0  U7,058  U.5 

Education   266,U1  22./.  355,631  2"  .9  285,587  V.U  337,925  16.8  485,303  21.9  451,914  17.5  491,876  17.1 

Health   298,-^i9  25. i  312,069  20.9  390,445  23.7  473,790  23.5  454,445  20.5  599,530  23.1  580,616  20.2 

Religion   28,7)9  2.4  27,907  1.9  38,351  2.3  38,261  1.9  27,111  1.3  43,308  1./  57,352  2.0 

Science   /S,466  6.4  96,281  6.5  122,880  7.S  .  177,454  8.9  142,214  6.4  194,489  7.4  266,652  9.3 

Social  science   67,97/  5.7  102,363  6.9  126,-^26  7.6  169,162  8.3  194,723  8.8  212,929  8.2  280,904  9.8 

Welfare   292,493  24.5  387,278  25.9  454,101  27.5  522,574  26.2  585,819  26.4  698,154  26.9  778,078  27.0 

Total   1,190,800  100.0  1,490,246  100.0  1,646,711  100.0  2,013,401  100.0  2,216,647  100.0  2,588,996  100.0  2,872,536  100.0 


Note:    Represents  about  40  percent  of  total  foundation  funding. 

SA>trce:    The  Foundation  Center,  The  Foundation  Grants  Index >  New  York,  NY,  1989,  table  37,  p.  xiv.  (Copyright) 

Methodological  note:   Current  sampling  base  for  The  Foundation  Center's  grants  analysis  covers  grants  oi  $5,000  or  »ore  avrarded  by  459  foundations,  including  the 
100  largest  foundations  by  total  giving.    These  459  grantaakurs  represent  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  nuaber  of  active,  grantaaking  foundations  in  the 
nation,  but  they  account  for  over  40  percent  of  the  private  and  co«»unity  foundation  grant  dollars  awanied  in  1985.   This  analysis  provides  soar  insight  into  the 
grantaaking  activities  of  snaller  foundations  based  on  a  liaited  saaple,  as  well  as  a  reliable  overview  of  the  grantaaking  patterns  of  the  nation's  largest 
fouiKiations.    The  saaple  is  heavily  weighted  toward  large  foundations.   Foundations  with  assets  of  $100  aillion  or  aore  account  xjr  71.2  percent  of  the  total 
dollar  value  of  grants  the  1986  Index,  and  'i8.6  percent  of  the  total  nuaber  of  grants.    Foundations  with  assets  of  less  than  $10  aillion  constitute  only  4.9 
percent  of  the  total  grant  dollars  and  15.5  percent  of  the  total  nuaber  of  grants.    While  the  Index  includes  only  1.8  percent  of  all  foundations,  grant  dollar 
amounts  represent  91.6  percent  of  grant  dollars  awarded  by  foundations  with  assets  of  $50  aillion  and  aore.    Note  taken  froa  The  Foundation  Directory.  New  York, 
NY,  198/. 


Chart  1-11. 

Foundation  grants  by  subject  field:  1988 


(In  millions  of  dollars) 
Represents  about  40%  of 
total  grants  awarded 


3000  -|  $2873 

2800  - 
2600  - 
2400 
2200  - 
2000  - 
18CX)  - 
1600  - 
1400  - 
1200  - 


1000  - 
800- 
600 
400- 
200- 
0 


Percentage  distribution 

■1  Total 

CZ]  Welfare 

CZI  Health 

(nni  Education 

Bi  Culture 

fT^  Science 

WM  Social  science 

^3  Religion 


2.0% 


$778 


Total       Welfare     Health     Education    Culture      Science     Social  Religion 

science 


Note:  Covers  grants  of  S5000  or  more  in  size.  Bayed  on  459  foundations  which  represented  about  40  percent  of  all  grant 
dollars  awarded  by  private  foundations  in  1988. 


Source:  The  Foundation  Center;  See  table  1-27  for  full  citation. 
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Table  1-28. 

Distribution  of  foundation  grants  for  cultural  activities:  1982-1988 


Dollar  value  of  grants* 


1982 

1984 

1986 

1987 

1988 

Cultural  3ctiviti6s 

Aoount 

Perce;^t 

Anount 

Percent 

Anount  Percent 

Aaouiit 

Aaount  Percent 

(dollars  ai^e  in  thousands) 

37,171 

2.5 

44,899 

2.7 

84,180 

3.8 

101,135 

3.9 

4.5 

Art  and  architecture* . 

57,376 

3.9 

50,481 

3.1 

68,675 

3.1 

72,828 

2.8 

History  

17,496 

1.2 

21  262 

1.3 

34,000 

1.5 

32,386 

1.3 

1,7  ,7JU 

Lamma&e  and 

12,374 

0.8 

14,610 

0.9 

26,213 

1.2 

42,284 

1.6 

27,379 

1.0 

Media  and 

coflQunications  

28,296 

1.9 

24,557 

1.5 

29,275 

1.3 

38,003 

1.5 

48,518 

1.7 

l>|Qsic  

35,676 

2.4 

44,101 

2.7 

48,617 

2.2 

49,515 

1.9 

46,491 

1.6 

Theatre  and  dance  

20,329 

1.4 

29,109 

1.8 

• 

36,071 

1.6 

52,522 

2.0 

52,808 

1.8 

Total  for  cultural 

activi*"ies  

208,717 

14.1 

229,020 

14.0 

327,031 

14.7 

388,672 

15.0 

417,058 

14.5 

Number  of  grants 

778 

2.9 

l,i81 

3.5 

1,779 

4.4 

1,900 

4.4 

1,858 

4.3 

Art  and  architecture. . 

683 

2.5 

761 

2.2 

1,012 

2.  j 

1,080 

2.5 

987 

2.3 

401 

1.5 

496 

1.5 

672 

1.7 

694 

1.6 

670 

1.6 

Language  cmA 

347 

1.3 

487 

1.4 

612 

1.5 

620 

1.4 

S87 

1.4 

Media  and 

563 

2.1 

577 

1.7 

648 

1.6 

710 

1.6 

734 

1./ 

892 

3.3 

1,082 

3.2 

1,296 

3.2 

1,361 

3.2 

1,237 

2.9 

771 

2.8 

958 

2.8 

1,315 

3.2 

1,532 

3.6 

1,445 

3.4 

Total  for  cultural 

4,435 

16.4 

5,542 

16.3 

7,334 

18.1 

7,897 

18.3 

7,518 

17.6 

note:  Represents  about  40  percent  of  foundation  giving;.  See  table  1-27  for  distribution  of  foundation  grants  by  aiajor 
category  and  for  raethodo logical  note, 

*Oue  to  rounding,  figures  nay  not  add  to  total  shown. 

Source:    The  Foundation  Center,  The  Foundation  Grants  Index,  New  York,  NY,  1989,  table  36,  pp.  xii,  xiii.  (Copyright) 
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Table  1-29. 

Subject  focus  of  grants  awarded  by  size  of  foundation:  1988 


Dollar  value  of  grants 


Number  of  grants 


Subject 


100 
largest 
foundations 


Aaount  Percent 


304 
other 
foundations 


100 
largest 
foundations 


304 
other 
foundations 


Amount    Percent    Amount    Percent    Amount  Percent 


Cultural  activities 


81,428,002 

3.7 

47,164,833 

7.3 

986 

4.2 

872 

4.4 

63,493,374 

2.8 

19,845,696 

3.1 

531 

2.3 

456 

2.3 

20,255,833 

0.9 

9,674,279 

1.5 

343 

1.5 

327 

1.7 

18,569,612 

0.8 

8,809,469 

1.4 

>,% 

1.3 

291 

1.5 

Hedia  and  ccxmications  

39,415,361 

1.8 

9,102,718 

1.4 

384 

1.6 

350 

1.8 

26,294,684 

1.2 

20,196,614 

3.1 

614 

2.6 

623 

3.2 

32,869,768 

1.5 

19,937,930 

3.1 

701 

3.0 

7U 

3.8 

total  for  cultural  activities. 


282,326,634         12.7      134,731,539         20.9      3,855         16.5      3,663  18.7 


lote:  Represents  about  40  percent  of  foundation  giving.  See  table  )-27  for  distribution  of  foundation  grants  by  oajor 
category  and  for  nethodological  ix>te. 

Scurca:   The  Foundation  Center,  The  Foundation  Grants  Index >  Mew  York,  NY,  1989,  table  11,  p.  xix.  (Copyright) 
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Table  1-30. 

Distribution  of  foundation  grant  dollars  for  cultural  activities  by  type  of 
foundation:  1988 


Coiqmy- sponsored 

CooBunity  foundations  foundations  Independent  foundations 


Subject  Dollar  value    Percent    Dollar  va)ue    Percent    Dollar  value  Percent 


Cultural  activities 


8 

,864,913 

6.7 

12,875,445 

3.9 

106,782,977 

4.4 

3 

,441,652 

2.6 

9,454,232 

2.9 

j6,567,507 

2.8 

History  

1 

,708,882 

1.3 

2,912,948 

0.9 

24,266,502 

1.0 

1 

,703,712 

1.3 

3,456,169 

1.1 

21,835,722 

0.9 

Media  and  coonunications  

1 

,398,227 

1.1 

4,760,888 

1.5 

42,328,964 

1.8 

4 

,087,865 

3.1 

10,079,003 

3.1 

32,324,430 

1.3 

6 

,386,817 

4.8 

6,487,932 

2.0 

39,932,949 

1.7 

Total  for  cultural 

• 

27 

,592,068 

20.9 

50,026,617 

15.4 

334,039,051 

13.9 

Mote:  Represents  about  40  percent  of  total  foundation  giving.  See  table  1-27  for  distribution  of 
foundation  grants  by  najor  cateogry  and  for  aethodological  note. 

Source:  The  Foundation  Center,  The  Foundation  Grants  Index,  New  York,  MY,  1989,  table  14,  p.  xxi. 
(Copyright) 
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Table  1-31- 

Distribution  of  foundation  grants  by  recipient  organization  type:  1982-1988 


Dollar  valiM  of  grants 


1982 

1984 

1986 

1987 

1988 

Amount 

Percent 

AMOunt 

Percent 

fmaait  Percent 

Aaount 

Nrccnt 

taount 

Percent 

(dollars  are  in  thousands) 

£(kjc4ticnal  institutions 

42. S 

578,089 

35.1 

851,103 

38.4 

948,954 

36.7 

l,028«8/8 

^b.8 

23.1 

278,919 

16 .9 

463,828 

20.9 

467,051 

18.0 

449,039 

15.6 

rublic  univmltits  aod  coll«f«s  

127,04S 

8.5 

138,943 

8.4 

174,870 

7.9 

245,792 

9.5 

2^,787 

10.4 

84, 7U 

5.7 

106,281 

6.5 

143,820 

6.5 

167,157 

6.5 

200,728 

7.0 

0.3 

7,082 

0  4 

8,635 

0.4 

7,599 

0.3 

7,301 

0.3 

72,909 

4.9 

46,863 

2.9 

59,950 

2.7 

61,355 

2.4 

72,023 

2.5 

276, 50S 

18.5 

353,694 

21.5 

483,085 

21.8 

>I/,TtJ 

21.2 

684,687 

23.8 

Hospitals  and  Mdlcal  cart  facilitits.. . 

120, 

8.1 

114,161 

6.9 

137,683 

6.2 

6.0 

150,181 

5.2 

77,373 

5.2 

147,311 

8.9 

201,005 

9.1 

272,644 

10.5 

335,914 

11.7 

AssociAtioofc  and  profassiooal  soci«tits. 

94,834 

6.3 

148,212 

T.U 

214,654 

9.7 

273,724 

10.6 

354,429 

12.3 

88,17S 

5.9 

90,908 

5.5 

124,927 

5.6 

6.1 

181,529 

6.3 

60,611 

4.1 

75,598 

4.6 

96,064 

4.3 

114,952 

4.% 

111,034 

3.9 

47,394 

3.2 

51,960 

3.2 

70,833 

3.2 

91,184 

3.5 

92,765 

3.2 

42,983 

2.9 

64,978 

3.9 

79,565 

3.6 

ou, liy 

3.1 

78,778 

2.7 

26,S11 

1.8 

24,621 

1.5 

68,196 

3.1 

64,612 

2.5 

71,806 

2.5 

24,800 

1.7 

22,939 

1.4 

18,769 

0.8 

23,846 

0.9 

25,438 

0.9 

Nuaber  of  grants 

Sduoitional  institutions 

8,316 

30.6 

9,887 

29.1 

11,294 

27.9 

11,671 

27.2 

11,471 

26.6 

Privatt  universities  and  collets...... 

3,919 

14.4 

4,210 

12.4 

4,890 

12.1 

4,934 

11.5 

4,805 

11.2 

Public  univtrsitias  and  colltfes. 

1,724 

6.4 

2,492 

7.3 

2,852 

7.0 

3,089 

7.2 

3,115 

7.2 

1,114 

4.1 

1,585 

4.7 

1,581 

3.9 

1,674 

3.9 

1,513 

3.5 

91 

0.3 

186 

0.5 

245 

0.6 

257 

0.6 

218 

0.5 

1,468 

i.>4 

1,414 

4.2 

1,726 

C.3 

1,717 

4.0 

1,820 

4.2 

7,981 

29.4 

9,673 

28.4 

12,875 

31.8 

13,489 

31.3 

14,077 

32.7 

Hospitals  and  Mdicxl  care  facilitios... 

},660 

6.1 

1,903 

5.6 

2,C33 

5.0 

2,021 

4.7 

1,983 

4.6 

1,101 

4.1 

1,453 

4.3 

2,174 

5.4 

2,194 

5.1 

2,312 

5.4 

Associations  and  professional  societies. 

2,600 

9.6 

3,904 

11.5 

5,242 

12.9 

5,964 

13.9 

5,910 

13.7 

1,134 

4.2 

1,300 

3.8 

1,824 

4.5 

2,001 

4.7 

1,870 

4.3 

1,668 

6.1 

2,031 

6.0 

2,721 

6.7 

3,030 

7.0 

2,880 

6.7 

669 

2.5 

947 

2.8 

1,141 

2.8 

1,225 

2.8 

1,316 

3.1 

718 

2.7 

1,079 

3.2 

1,261 

3.1 

1,139 

2.6 

1,110 

2.6 

370 

1.4 

421 

1.2 

570 

1.4 

559 

1.3 

523 

1.2 

572 

2.1 

745 

2.2 

S42 

1.3 

649 

1.5 

826 

1.9 

lote:  Represents  about  40  percent  of  foundation  giving.  Grants  aay  support  Multiple  recipient  types,  i.e.,  an  award  to  a  university  library, 
and  would  thereby  be  counted  twice.   See  table  1*27  for  aethodolofic^  note. 

Source:   The  Foundation  Center,  The  Foundation  GranU  Indes.  Xev  York,  RY,  1989,  'cable  8,  pp.  siv,  xv.  (Copyright) 
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Table  1-32. 

Growth  of  United  Arts  Funds  (UAP's),  selected  years:  1965-1988 


Dollars  raised 

Nunber  of  United        Dollars  raised  (constant  1985 


Vear  Arts  Funds  (current)  dollars) 

(in  ail  lions!" 

1965   12  2.52  8.6 

1970   18  7.15  19.8,. 

1975   31  14.39  28.78 

1980   48  25.74  (a)  33.72 

1^83    57  42.31  (b)  45.69 

1984   58  47.48  (c)  49.38 

-  1985   60  51.50  (d)  51.50 

1988   61  67.60  (e)  61.48 


(a)  ToUls  for  43  UAFs  in  I960  and  1982.   Binghaaton^  NY  and  Winston-Sales ,  NC  cooductfid  three-year 
coN)ined  UA/capiUl  fund  drives  which  raised  an  additional  ilO.64  aillion  in  1980*82. 

(b)  Totals  for  50  UAF's. 

(c)  ToUls  for  49  UAF^s.   Additionally ^  CaUvba  County,  NC  raised  $2.86  aillion  in  a  coi^ined 
UAF/ca^ital  fund  drive. 

(d)  Totals  for  57  UAF*s. 

(e)  Total  for  61  UAF's. 

Source:    American  Council  for  the  Arts,  United  Arts  Pundraising>  1988.  New  York,  NY,  1989, 
figure  1,  p.  1.  (Copyright) 
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Chart  1-12. 
Growth  of  United  Arts  Funds:  1965-1988 
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Source:  American  Council  for  the  Am;  Sec  table  1-32  for  full  citation. 
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Table  1-33- 

Selected  characteristics  of  United  Arts  Funds  (UAF*s)  campaigns:  1988 

(continued  on  next  page) 


Nunber  of  United  Arts  Funds^ 

Tifpes  of  cM^wignt  (1=61)  having  type  of  ca^>aigns 

Business   61 

Corporate-only  ca^udgns   7 

Workplace  solicitation   20 

Payroll  deduction   15 

GovenMnt 

Included  in  caapaign  »   19 

Private  foundations   36 

Sper:ial  events   17 


IHaber  of  United  Arts 

Procadures  used  to  distribute  funds  (1=61)  Funds  using  procedures 

Review  by  United  Arts  Board  or  Board  cooaittee  30 

Review  by  independent  coaaittee   6 

Review  by  \h^i<.h^  Arts  Fund  Staff   1 


Nunbar  of  United  Arts  Funds 

Percent  of  goal  raised  (1=61)  specified  percent  of  goal 

<90   7 

90<95   8 

95<100   6 

100<\05   24 

105<110   3 

>110   1 

*A  fund  nay  have  rjjore  than  one  type  of  cai^>aign  and  procedures  for  fund  distribution. 


Table  1-33. 

Selected  characteristics  of  United  Arts  Funds  (UAF*s)  campaigns:  1988 

(continued  from  previous  page) 


Thousands 

Percant 

Average 

Aaount  of  cootrihitioo  by  source  (1=61) 

of  dollars 

of  toUl 

percent 

  31,345.3 

50.9 

53.9 

  19,967.5 

32.0 

32.3 

  4,122.4 

6.6 

23.1 

  4,750.1 

7.6 

13.7 

  1,396.5 

2.2 

5.5 

  806.3 

1.3 

1.7 

  62,388.1 

100 

100 

H\mber  of  United  Average  gift 

NeiD  si2e  of  gifts  by  profession                                               Arts  Kunds  reporting  in  dollars 

Physicians                                                                                                      18  124.87 

Attorneys                                                                                                    22  137.28 

Accountants                                                                                                  21  23 3 . 38 

Investaent  Professionals                                                                                 11  152.64 

Realtors                                                                                                        12  129.95 


Somxe:  Aaerican  Council  for  the  Arts,  United  Arts  Fundraising  1988,  New  York,  NY,  1989,  figures  3,  5,  11,  13, 
and  16,  pp.  3,  4,  6,  7,  and  8.  (Copyright) 

Netbodolo^ical  note:   United  Arts  Funds  are  service  organizations  which  raise  aoney  for  the  operating  support 
of  at  least  three  separate  arts  organizations.   The  nonies  raised  are  then  adlocated  aaong  these  groups 
according  to  a  predetervinad  aethod.   Scm  groq>s  also  set  aside  a  portion  of  the  funds  to  be  aiarded  for 
project  grants.   Such  collective  efforts  may  r^resent  groiq>t  within  a  coMunity  or  an  arts  center,  or  nay  be 
conducted  on  behalf  of  a  particular  art  fom.  Since  the  first  IMted  Arts  Fund  was  created  in  IW,  these 
organizations  have  grown  in  nuaber  at  an  accelerated  pace,  particularly  since  1965,  when  12  organizations 
raised  a  coabiued  $2.52  aillion  for  the  arts.   The  daU  in  the  tables  are  based  on  inforaation  received  froa  61 
of  the  64  United  Arts  Funds  which  conducted  raipaigns  in  1988. 
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Table  1-34. 

Top  ten  cities  for  selected  aspects  of  United  Arts  Fund  raising:  1988 


Toul  dolUn  rtised  Percent  of 

Top  ten  cities                                      (in  thousands)  Top  ten  cities  goal  raised 

1.  Music  Center                                            13025.1  1.  Battle  Creek,  MI  ^  ^  ^  121A 

Z  Lincoln  Center.  NY                                     5181.9  2.  StJoseph^O     107.6 

3.  Milwaukee,  WI                                        5110.6  3.  CtariottcNC   105.7 

4.  andnnati,  OH                                       4519.4  4.  Ft  Wayne,  IN  ™   105.4 

5.  Atlanta,  GA                                          3200.0  5.  Mempte,TN  104S 

6.  Louisville  KY  3U75.0  6.  Cantoa»OH   104.5 

7.  St  Louis,  MO                                          2486.0  7.  Winston-Salem,  NC   1043 

8.  Birminj|iam,AL...                                      2005.0  8,  Louicvilk,  KY .......   102.5 

9.  Charlotte,  NC.                                            1903J  9.  Mobile,  AL   1014 

10.  0raaha,NE                                              18823  10.  A«heville,NC   1023 


Per  capita  giving 


Top  ten  cities  (in  dollars) 

1.  Wlnstoo-Salem,  NC   5.63 

Z  Louisville,  KY    it....  439 

3.  CbaikHte^NC   4.14 

4.  Chattanooi^  TN  ^   3.53 

5.  High  Point,  NC   331 

6.  0nuha,NE.   3.05 

7.  Greensboro,  NC   3.04 

8.  Battle  Creek,  MI     3.01 

9.  Birmingham,  AL...   2.93 

10.  Durham.  NC    2.65 


Total  dollars  raised  from  business 
Top  ten  cities  (in  thousands) 


1. 

2. 

Music  Center  (LA)  .... 

  5596.2 

Lincoln  Center..........  

  48117 

3. 

Milwaukee,  WI   

2246.2 

4. 

  1516.2 

5. 

  1500.8 

6. 

Seattle,  WA«  — 

7. 

1339.0 

8. 

   1222^ 

9. 

Onuha,NE   

   11833 

10. 

Charlotte,  NC   

   941.1 

Amount  raised  compared 
to  United  Way 


Top  ten  cities  (percent) 

1.  Parkersburg,  WV   34.7 

2.  Milwaukee.  Wl   24.6 

3.  Orlando.  PL  ;.   21 S 

4.  Ft.  Wayne.  IN   17.8 

5.  Winston^lem,  NC   VS 

6.  Music  Center,  LA  ^   15.6 

7.  Omaha,  NE      15.2 

8.  Qiailotte.NC  ™     I3i 

9.  Birmingham,  AL    13.4 

10.  Chattanooga,  TN    12.6 


Dollars  raised 


from  individuals 

Top  ten  cities  (in  thousands) 

1.  Music  Center,  LA   5660.9 

2.  Gncinnati,OH   2698.4 

3.  Milwaukee,  WI   2247.4 

4.  Louisville,  MO   1599J 

5.  St.  Louis,  MO   986.0 

6.  Charlotte,  NC       953.9 

7.  St  Paul,  MN.   641 J 

8.  Dayton,  OH      603.6 

9.  Ft.  Worth,  TX   529.2 

10.  Winston-Salem,  NC   4623 


Source:  American  Council  for  the  Arts,  United  Arts  Fundraising.  1988.  New  York,  NY,  1989,  figures  8, 9, 11  12, 13,  and  14,  pp.  5-7. 
(Copyright) 
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Table  1-35. 

Total  corporate  contributions  and  estimated  corporate  contributions  to  the 
arts:  1975-1988 


Contributions 

Percentage 

EstiJiiated 

as  percentage 

of  total 

aoKxrnt 

ToUl 

of  pretax 

contributions 

given  to 

Year 

contributed 

net  incoae 

given  to  arts  (a) 

the  arts 

(dollars  in 

(dollars  in 

billions) 

nil lions) 

1975  

  1.20 

0.91 

7.5 

90 

  1.49 

0.89 

8.2 

122 

1977  

  1.79 

0.89 

9.0 

161 

  2.08 

0.89 

10.1 

211 

1979  

  2.29 

0.89 

9.9 

227 

  2.36 

0.99 

10.9 

257 

  2.51 

1.11 

11.9 

299 

  2.91 

1.71 

11.4 

331 

1983  

  3.63 

1.75 

11.4 

413 

1.69 

10.7 

434 

1985  

  4.47 

1.99 

11.1 

496 

1.95 

11.9 

547 

1987  

  4.60 

1.66 

10.8 

496 

  4.75 

1.55 

NA 

HA 

NA  '  Not  available. 

(a)  Based  on  a  saaple  of  corporations  giving  over  $100,000.   CoBposition  of  sa^>le  varies  froa  year  to  year 
(see  table  1-36). 

(b)  Calculated  based  on  a  toUl  contributions  and  estiaated  percent  given  to  arts.   Changes  nay  reflect 
differences  in  the  sanple  for  the  year  on  which  percentages  are  based. 

Source:   DaU  fron  1975-1983  are  taken  fron  Michael  Useen,  "Trends  and  Preferences  in  Corporate  Support  for  the 
Arts,"  in  Guide  to  Corporate  Giving  in  the  Arts:    4.  Robert  Porter,  editor,  Anerican  Council  for  the  Arts,  New 
York,  NY,  1987,  table  1,  p.  x.   DaU  for  1984  to  1988  are  taken  fron  the  original  sources:   Conference  Board, 
Annual  Survey  of  Corporate  Contributions.  1989  Edition  Conference  Board,  New  York,  1989,  and  froo  Giving  USA. 
Ai«rican  Association  of  Fund  Raising  Counsels  (AAFRC)  Trust  for  Philanthropy,  New  York,  NY,  1989,  p.  68. 

Obcervatioonl  note:   The  linkage  of  coapany  giving  to  earnings  is  a  product  of  the  way  large  f  ims  generally 
set  their  contributions  level.   The  size  of  the  budget  is  often  keyed  to  the  previous  yearns  bef ore-tax 
earnings.   During  the  1970' s>  coapanies  typically  allocated  about  1  percent  of  their  pretax  incoae  to  nonprofit 
causes.   In  the  1980* s,  however,  the  1  percent  convention  was  gradually  supplanted  by  a  2  percent  rule.  Thus, 
when  a  coapany's  pretax  profits  rose  by  $1  nillion,  its  contributions  budget  typically  nirrored  the  growth, 
with  sow  2  percent  ($20,000)  added  to  the  annual  giving  total.   Of  course  when  a  bad  year  followed  a  good 
year,  the  reverse  prevailed  as  well.   This  note  is  taken  froa  Guide  to  Corporate  Giving  in  the  Arts  as  cited 
above. 
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Chart  M3. 

Corporate  contributions  to  the  arts:  1975-1985 


Y//A  Current  dollars 


1975  1977  1979  1981  1983  1985 

Year 


Source:  Michael  Usccm,  'Trends  and  Preferences  in  Corporate  Support  for  the  Arts"; 
See  table  1-35  for  full  citation. 
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Table  1-36. 
Bencnciaric 


;  of  corporate  support:  1978-1987  (continued  on  next  page) 


1987 
325  companies 


1986 
370  companies 


1985 
436  companies 


1984 
415  companies 


1983 
471  companies 


Health  and  Human  Services 

Federated  giving  

Hospitals  ^  

Matching  gifts  for  health 

and  human  services  

All  other  health  and  human 

services  

Subcategories  unspecified  

Total  health  and  human 

services  

Education 

Higher  education  

Precollegc  education  

Scholarships  and  fellowships 
Educatioo^related 

organizations  ..^  

Matching  gifts  for  education. 

Othet   

Subcategories  unspecified  

Total  education  

Culture  -^nd  Art 
Matching  gifts  for 

culture  and  art  

All  other  culture  and  art  

Subcategories  unspeafied  

Total  cultuie  and  art  

Civic  and  Community 

Public  policy  organizations  

Community  improvement  

Environment  and  ecology  

Justice  and  law  

Housing  

Other  

Subcategones  unspecified  

Total  civic  and  community.... 

Other 

Total  other  

Grand  total  


ousan^ 

Percent 

Thoi  '  ^vls 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

f  dollars 

of  total 

oft'  IS 

of  total 

of  dollars 

of  total 

of  dollars 

of  total 

of  dollars 

of  totals 

203482 

123 

225.944 

13.5 

193391 

13.4 

3t,071 

1.9 

27.620 

1.6 

31,758 

12 

4,439 

0.3 

5.527 

03 

3.565 

^2 

146,441 

8.8 

167320 

10.0 

128.626 

8.9 

42339 

42,107 

2.9 

450^15 

27.2 

468,650 

28.0 

494.109 

29.2 

399,948 

27 

267,300 

28.7 

290.873 

17.5 

400,405 

23.9 

28'^'*75 

19.6 

25Z52 

1.5 

30,873 

1.8 

22366 

1.5 

39,934 

24 

37,145 

12 

22.991 

1.6 

33,779 

2.0 

30,688 

1.8 

28,7^4 

10 

108,257 

6.5 

107,436 

6.4 

75,994 

5.3 

64.951 

3.9 

44,932 

11 

70.221 

4.0 

47,121 

2.8 

66:04 

4.0 

57,949 

4.0 

610,146 

368 

717,983 

42.9 

650,005 

38.3 

561/70 

38.9 

498,800 

39.0 

13,601 

0.8 

14,782 

0.9 

8.928 

0.6 

151^33 

9.1 

144,953 

8.7 

123333 

8.5 

u.o 

39,019 

23 

22.549 

1.6 

178.605 

10.8 

198!754 

11.9 

187^36 

11.1 

154,711 

10.7 

145,200 

11.4 

22,004 

13 

15,711 

0.9 

15,334 

1.1 

53356 

3.2 

72,622 

4.3 

62,034 

4.3 

44,026 

2.7 

35.953 

11 

97,113 

6.7 

6.808 

0.4 

7,033 

0.4 

6.109 

0.4 

6395 

0.4 

8337 

0.5 

14,378 

1.0 

61.956 

3.7 

35,155 

2.1 

44.028 

3.0 

41.580 

2.5 

45,678 

11 

32,606 

23 

236.124 

14  2 

220.479 

13.2 

279.508 

16.5 

271,602 

18.8 

188,800 

14.8 

182.992 

11.0 

68,119 

■^.1 

83^9 

4.9 

56,383 

3.9 

78,000 

6.» 

1.658382 

100.0 

1.673.98S 

100.0 

1,694,707 

100.0 

1,444313 

100.0 

1,278,100 

100.0 
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Table  1-36. 

Beneficiaries  of  corporate  support:  1978-1^^^  'continued  from  pre\dous  page) 


1982  m\  \<m  1979  1978 

534  companies  788  companies  732  companies  786  companies  750  companies 


tieaith  and  Human  Services 

Federated  giving  

Hospitals..^  

Matching  gifu  for  health 

and  human  services,...  

All  other  health  and  human 

services  

Subcategories  unspecified  

Total  health  and  human 

services  


Educatiofi 

Higher  education  

PrccoIIegc  education  

Scholarships  and  fellowships. 
Ec^.ucat  ion-related 

organizations  

Matching  gifts  for  education. 

Other  

Subcategories  unspecified  

Total  education  


Culture  and  Art 
.Matching  gifts  for 

culture  and  art  

All  other  culture  and  art.... 
Subcategories  unspecified . 
Toul  culture  and  art  


Civic  and  Community 
Public  policy  organizations.. 
Community  improvement ... 
Environment  and  ecology.... 

Justice  and  law  

Housing  

Other   

Subcategories  unspecified ... 
Total  civic  and  community.. 

Other 

Total  other.  


Grand  total..... 


lousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

Thousands 

Percent 

>f  dollars 

of  total 

of  dollars 

of  toul 

of  dollars 

of  total 

182384 

14.2 

170,652 

17.2 

37,679 

2.9 

40,911 

4.1 

2,157 

02 

749 

0.1 

175,087 

13.7 

91,697 

9.2 

0.0 

0.0 

33,857 

3.4 

397,307 

31.0 

393,309 

33.6 

337,866 

34.0 

259^ 

20.2 

,  197,143 

19.8 

14,028 

1.1 

9,287 

0.9 

34,568 

2.7 

31,180 

3.1 

52,054 

4.1 

33,305 

3.3 

76^ 

6.0* 

48,821 

4.9 

40,906 

3.2 

21,464 

22 

44,997 

3i 

34,647 

3J 

522,213 

40.7 

429,810 

36.7 

375,847 

37.8 

4,312 

0.3 

2,065 

0.2 

O  A 

95,608 

9.6 

20^54 

1.6 

11,000 

1.1 

145,838 

11.4 

139,620 

11.9 

108,673 

10.9 

15,220 

1.2 

16,031 

1.6 

48,214 

3.8 

47,034 

4.7 

13,783 

1.1 

10,794 

1.1 

7,001 

OS 

6,065 

0.6 

12,751 

.0 

7  711 

0.8 

27,683 

2.2 

14,863 

\S 

24,600 

■  1.9 

14,290 

1.4 

149,252 

11.6 

136,647 

11.7 

116,788 

11.7 

66,998 

5.2 

71,3(M 

6.1 

55,4,51 

5.6 

,281,606 

100.0 

170,690 

100.0 

994,625 

100.0 

Thousands    Percent     Thousands  Percent 
of  dollars    of  total       of  dollars  of  totals 


292,641 


35.0 


37.7 


82,509 


9.9 


97345 


11.6 


48,256  5.8 
835396  100.0 


142,085 
30,686 

292 

62,956 
19,832 

255,851 


20:, 

4.4 

0.0 

9.1 
2.0 

36.9 


143,485 

20.7 

5,209 

08 

20353 

2.9 

23,075 

3.3 

27,081 

39 

17,649 

2S 

19,408  ■ 

28 

256360 

37.0 

402 

0.1 

63,665 

9.0 

5,939 

0.9 

70,006 

10.1 

7,921 

1  1 

28,779 

4.2 

11,190 

1.6 

33n 

0.5 

5,627 

0.8 

11,714 

1.7 

10,464 

1.5 

79,012 

11.4 

32,043 

4.6 

693,172  lOO.O 


Nole:  When  dsu  for  19C7  were  collected,  many  of  the  subcategon:^  of  the  five  beneficiaries  of  corporate  support  were  combined  to  reduce  the  complexity  of 
reporting  and  to  provide  a  clear  summary  of  the  major  subcategories.  The  data  from  every  other  year  pnor  to  1985  has  been  restated  to  coiTcspond  lo  the 
combined  subcategories  introduced  in  1987.  Subcategories  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Conference  Board.  Survey  of  Cortx)rate  Contnbuiions.  1989  Edition.  New  York,  1989,  table  16. 
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Table  1-36.  .  . 

Beneficiaries  of  corporate  support:  1978-1987  (continued  from  previous  page) 


\UthodoIogicaI  note:  Sample.  The  Survey  of  Coroorate  Contnbutions  studies  the  contributions  practices  of  companies  with  major  charitable  giving 
programs-programs  which  donate  at  least  $100,000  annually-which,  in  general,  operate  according  :o  established  guidelines  for  giving;  and  have  some 
.nstitulional  continuity.  Such  major  programs  tend  to  be  found  among  the  largest  companies,  and  therefore,  the  sample  for  the  survey  is  based  on  lists  of  the 
largest  U.S.  corporations. 

The  Conference  Board  asked  1.M0  top  U.S.  firms  to  participate  in  :ts  1987  Suivev  of  Corporate  Contributions  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  thr  companies 
that  appeared  on  the  1988  Fortune  500  Industrials  list  of  the  country's  largest  manufaaurers  and  to  those  on  the  Fortune  500  Service  list  of  the  largest 
nonmanufactunng  firms.  An  additional  200  companies,  which  were  identified  from  published  lists  of  the  leading  companies  in  each  major  industrv  secioi.  were 
also  polled.  Because  the  survey  has  been  administered  annually  since  1974.  many  companies  participate  regularly,  providing  a  basis  for  historical  comp;ui.wns 
company-by-company.  In  the  1987  Survey,  78  percent  of  the  respondents  has  also  participated  in  the  1986  survey. 

A  total  of  328  companies  returned  the  questionnaire  for  1987-a  response  rate  of  27  percent.  The  aggregate  contribuuons  reported  by  these  companies 
amount  to  35  percf  nt  of  the  total  contributions  reported  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  by  all  VS.  corporations. 

Respondent  Pn>ni«.  The  participants  in  the  survey  are  leaders  in  corporate  contributions.  More  than  half  of  the  companies  responding  to  the  1987  survey 
each  had  contributions  budgew  that  exceeded  $1  million  (Table  A-1).  Fifty-five  percent  of  the  respondents  are  manufacturing  firms.  Of  these.  86  percent 
appear  on  the  Fortune  500  list  and  over  three-quarters  reported  worldwide  sales  of  over  $1  billion  in  1987. 

The  remaining  respondents  are  in  the  service  sector  with  neariy  70  percent  appeanng  on  the  Fortune  Service  500  list. 
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Chart  1-14. 

Distribution  of  the  Corporate  Contributions  dollar:  1986  and  1987 


Note:  Based  on  corporations  responding  to  Conference  Board  Survey.  To  be  included  in  survey,  corporation  had  to  contribute  SIOO.OOO 
or  more  per  year.  Total  corporate  giving  was  estimated  to  be  $4.6  billion  in  1987. 

Source:  G)nfercnce  Board,  Annual  Survey  of  Corporate  Contributions;  Sec  ublc  1-36  for  full  citation. 
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Tdbic  1  37 

Comparison  of  corporate  contributions  in  matched  sample  of  256  companies  making 
contributions  of  $100,000  or  more:  1986  and  1987 


1986  1987 


Beneficiary 


Median 
contributions 
expenditure 


Contributions  to 
beneficiary  as 

percent  of  total 
contributions 
(Median) 


Median 

contributions 
expenditure 


Contributions 
to  beneficiary 
as  percent  of 

toul 
contributions 
(Median) 


Median 
percent 
change 
1986-1987 


(dollars  in 
thousands) 

(dottan  in 
thousands) 

Health  and  human  services  

Civic  and  community  

562,000 
521,746 
153,358 
154,260 
38,750 

37.2 
32.2 
10.6 
11.0 
2.1 

598,691 
469,989 
134343 
166,185 
41351 

36.9 
30^ 
10.2 
10.8 
23 

0.7 
2.0 
0.6 
IS 
0.8 

1,464,756 

• 

1391,000 

• 

1.8 

Note:  Companson  is  based  on  survey  results  of  256  companies  reporting  in  both  years.  Companies  had  to  make  contributions 
$100,000  or  more  to  be  included  in  study.  See  table  1-36  for  melhoddojical  note. 


•Since  subcategory  percenugcs  arc  medians  rather  than  sums,  they  do  not  add  to  100  percent. 

Source:  Conference  BoaitJ,  Survey  of  Corporate  Contributions.  1989  Edition.  New  York,  1989,  table  M4,  p.  48. 

Observational  note:  Giving  to  cultural  and  arts  organizations  declined  somewhat  in  1987,  both  in  aggregate,  dollars  and  in  percentage  of 
total  contributions.  Amon^  the  matched  sample,  total  dolUrs  declined  about  5  percent,  and  the  percentage  dropped  about  1  point,  from 
12  percent  to  11  percent.  The  median  dollar  value  of  contributions  in  this  category  also  declined  for  the  mat':hed<asc  companies,  from 
$153,000  to  $134,000.  Despite  the  declines,  giving  to  the  arts  remained  within  the  range  it  has  held  for  the  last  ten  years  (between  10 
percent  and  12  percent  of  total  contributions). 

Cultural  giving  tends  to  be  stronger  among  companies  in  the  service  sector,  which  overall  gave  over  15  percent  of  total  contributions  to 
the  arts,  compared  to  about  9  percent  for  manufacturers. 

Matching  gifts  to  cultural  and  arts  groups  were  reported  by  about  one-third  of  the  respondents,  with  a  median  dollar  value  of  $45,000. 
Matching  gifts  accounted  for  less  than  1  percent  of  total  contributions.  Note  taken  from  source  cited  above. 


Table  1-38. 

Distribution  of  corporate  contributions  by  headquarters  region:  1987 


He^!ch  and  Human  Seivkes 

Repon* 

Number  of 
conptnies 

ill 

Federated 
campaigns 

Other 
iieaitn 
and 
Human 
Seivkes 

Total 
neaitn 
and 
Human 

Services 

Culture    Gvic  and 

anu  ^vn*  vwuununujr 

v/incr 

(number) 

(milliotts 
ofdolUus) 

(percent) 

(Maine,  New  Htmpchire, 
Vennoot,  Massadiusetts, 
Rhode  IsUiid,  Connecticut) 

31 

2333 

8 

7 

15 

22 

8  10 

45 

Mid-AtUnrir  

(New  York,  New  Jcncy) 

56 

4792 

11 

13 

24 

43 

13  14 

6 

ImSustna]  HeaitUnd:  

104 

479.1 

14 

19 

33 

37 

8  16 

6 

(Pennsylvansa,  Ohio* 
Midufan,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Witconsin) 

Southeast   «  

(Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North 
CiioUna,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi) 

Breadbasket:  

(Minnesotajowa,  Mitiouri, 
Kinsas,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakou) 

Southwest:  


44, 


135.4 


11 


18 


29 


38 


26 


27 


(Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
Oklahoma) 

Mountain  States:  

(Montana,  Wyoming, 
Cotorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho) 


Pacific  

(Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Alaska,  Hawaii) 

Total  


34 


325 


106.6 


69.7 


1.7 


153^ 


1,658.4 


11 


16 


23 


18 


12 


23 


11 


25 


12 


15 


34 


27 


47 


30 


27 


26 


38 


18 


45 


37 


12 


18 


10 


14 


11 


11 


11 


17 


23 


19 


13 


14 


Note  See  ublel>36  for  methodological  note.  Based  on  survey  of  corporations  giving  $100,000  or  more. 
*Total  for  a  region  may  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding. 

Somttm  Conference  Board,  Annual  Survey  of  CorDorate  Contributions.  1989  Edttioi^.  Conference  Board,  New  Yoric,  1989,  table  IZ 
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Percentage  of  the  population  that  volunteered  in  previous  12  months,  previous  3 
months,  previous  month,  and  previous  week  by  activity  area: 
1981,  1985,  and  1988 


Previous 

Previous 

Previous 

Previous  12  nonths 

3  months 

nonth 

week 

1981 

1985 

1988 

1981 

1985 

1985 

March 

October 

March 

March 

October 

October 

52 

48 

45 

44 

36 

24 

Percentage  of  volunteers  reporting  assignaents 

23 

19 

24 

18 

11 

8 

23 

27 

29 

23 

22 

17 

37 

48 

45 

25 

44 
8 

42 
8 

10 

15 

20 

7 

Civic,  social,  and  fraternal  associations  

12 

17 

21 

7 

11 

8 

12 

8 

8 

7 

6 

4 

2 

2 

HA 

0 

it 

13 

21 

22 

7 

11 

8 

6 

8 

11 

7 

6 

4 

10 

8 

11 

11 

6 

4 

12 

8 

11 

9 

3 

4 

40 

41 

32 

36 

33 

12 

23 

NA 

7 

14 

8 

2 

2 

2 

* 

it 

NA  -  Hot  available 

Bote:   Sai^ling  tolerance  between  surveys  is  plus  or  ainus  3  percent;  therefore  differences  between 
these  aaounts  should  be  reviewed  with  soae  caution. 

*Less  than  0.5  percent. 

Sources:  The  Gallup  Organization,  Inc.,  Aaerican  Volunteer >  March  1981,  October  1985,  and  March  1988.  {1981,  1985) 
Findings  published  by  IKDEPENDEVT  SECTOR,  1981  and  1986. 

As  included  in  Virginia  A.  Hodgkinson  and  Hurray  S.  Weitzaan,  Diaensions  of  the  Independent  Sector: 
A  Statistical  Profile >  ITOEPniDraT  SKCIOK,  Washington,  B.C.,  1986,  ?.  72. 

1988  findings  published  by:    IKDKPllDnrt  SECTOR,  "Giving  and  Volunteering  in  the  United  SUtes,  1988  Estimates," 
Washington,  DX.,  1988. 


Table  1-40. 

Area  of  volunteer  activity  by  type  of  organization  in  the  past  twelve  months:  March  1988 


Area  of  volunteer  FulMune 
activity  (excluding  equtvtlent 
informal^  alone  and  other)  volunteers 


(a) 


Number 
(in  thousands)  (percent) 


Arts  culture  and  humanities 

Civic,  social  and  fraternal 
associations  

Commu  nity  action  

Education  (other  than 
fundraising)  

Fundratsing  for  education  

Fundraising  for  health  

Fundraising  for  multi- 
purpose human  welfare 
service  

Health  (other  than 
fundraising)  

International)  foreign  

Other  fundraising  

Political  organizations  

Priv4.«e  and  community 
foundations.  ^.^  

Recreation  

Religious  organizations  

Social  services  and  welfare  

Work-related  organizations... 

Total  (excluding 
informal  alone  «snd 
other)   


Sector 


Private  sector 


For 
profit 


All 


Nonprofit 


Independent  sector 


Other 
than 

Religious  religious 


Other 
nonprofit 


Government  sector 


Federal  State 


Local  All 


(percentage  distribution) 


Total 


390 

4.5 

6.9 

15.9 

45.6 

(b) 

1.5 

3.6 

26.2 

31.3 

99.7 

753 

8.6 

2.8 

11.6 

59^ 

(b) 

4.1 

5.4 

16.9 

26.4 

100.0 

226 

2.6. 

0.9 

11.5 

52.7 

(b) 

0.9 

10.2 

23.9 

35.0 

100.1 

1,105 

12.6 

2.7 

18.2 

24.5 

(b) 

0.6 

6.2 

47.8 

54.6- 

100.0 

107 

1.2 

2.8 

17.8 

23.4 

(b) 

(b) 

7.5 

48.6 

56.1 

100.1 

273 

3.1 

4.8 

11.0 

68.9 

(b) 

3.3 

2.9 

9.2 

15.4 

100.1 

201 

2.3 

4.0 

19.9 

53.7 

(b) 

2.0 

3.5 

16.9 

22.4 

100.0 

1»049 

12.0 

16.1 

14.9 

4Z1 

(b) 

1.4 

6.9 

18.6 

26.9 

1000 

48 

0.6 

2.1 

2Z9 

54.2 

(b) 

125 

2.1 

6.3 

20.9 

100.1 

163 

1.9 

4.9 

23.9 

47.2 

(b) 

0.6 

1.2 

22.1 

23.9 

99.9 

282 

3.2 

6.4 

(b) 

(b) 

305 

22.7 

5.7 

34.8 

63.2 

100.1 

90 

1.0 

1.1 

21.1 

722 

(b) 

(b) 

5.6 

(b) 

5.6 

100.0 

913 

10.4 

3.0 

(b) 

(b) 

58.2 

1.0 

1.4 

36.5 

38.9 

100.1 

2,092 

23.9 

0.2 

89.3 

7.0 

(b) 

03 

0.1 

3.1 

3.5 

100.0 

645 

.  7.4 

3.9 

18.0 

45.4 

(b) 

1.9 

7.0 

23.9 

32.8 

100.1 

422 

4.8 

i:.i 

(b) 

(b) 

595 

1.7 

13.7 

12.8 

28.2 

99.8 

8»759 

100.0 

4.7 

30S 

27.2 

9.9 

2.0 

4.4 

21.2 

27.6 

99.9 

(a)  Full-time  equivalent  volunteers  are  in  terms  of  1»700  annual  hours  of  volunteering 

(b)  Either  zero,  too  few  cases,  or  not  applicable. 

Source:  Data  provided  by  INDEPENDENT  SECTOR,  Washington,  D.C.,  1989.  Hodglunson,  Weitzman  and  The  Gallup  Organization,  Inc..  Gmng  and 
Volunteering  in  the  United  States.  1988  Edition. 
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Chapter  2 


Artist 
and  Arts 
Administrator 
Employment 


Section  2-1*  Artist  Occupations: 

Distribution  and  Demographics 
Tables  2-1  to  2-15 

Section  2-2*  Employment  in  Arts-Related 
Industries 
Tables  2-16  to  2-22 

Section  2-3.  Artist  Labor  Unions  and 
Employment  Conditions 
Tables  2<23  to  2-32 

Section  2-4.  Selected  Data  on  Arts 
Administrators 
Tables  2-33  to  2-38 


This  chapter  presents  an  overview  of  employment 
data  on  artists  by  discipline.  The  disciplines  included  are: 

Aaors/directors 

Announcers 

Architects 

Art/drama/music  teachers 

Authon 

Dancers 

Designers 

Musicians /composers 
Paintcrs/sculptors/craft 
artists/printmakers 
Photographers 

The  chapter  dso  includes  selected  data  on  employment  in 
arts  administrat'on.  In  general,  the  employment  data  in 
this  chapter  are  from  sources  that  cover  more  than  one 
discipline.  Additional  employment  data  relevant  to 
specific  disciplines  are  presented  in  the  discipline-specific 
chapters. 


M^jor  Sources  of  Information 

The  major  sources  of  information  in  this  chapter  are 
as  follows: 


Artists'  Occupations:  Distribution  and 
Demographics 

■  Census  Bureau,  Decennial  Census  of  Population; 

■  Census  Bureau  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Current  Population  Survey; 

■  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research 
Division,  ^>ecial  analyses  of  Census  and  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  data. 


Employment  in  Arts^Related  Industries 

■  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis,  National  Income  and  Produa 
Accounts; 

■  US.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Employment,  Hours  and  Earnings 
data,  Establishment  Survey  data; 

■  Census  Bureau,  Census  of  Service  Industries; 

■  INDEPENDENT  SECTOR  analyses  of  the 
above  data. 
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Selected  Data  on  Artist  Unions  and  Employment 
Conditions 

■  Encyclopedia  of  Associations; 

■  Department  of  Labor,  Directory  of  National  and 
International  Labor  Unions; 

■  Artist-related  union  research  or  public  relations 
offices; 

■  Ruttenbcrg,  Friedman,  Kilgallon,  Gutchess  and 
Associates; 

■  Research  Center  for  Ans  and  Culture,  Columbia 
University 

Selected  Data  on  Arts  Administrators 

■  Association  of  Performing  Arts  Presenters, 
formerly  the  Association  of  Colleges,  Univer- 
sities, and  Community  Arts  Administrators 
(ACUCAA),  and  the  National  Assembly  of  Local 
Arts  Agencies  (NALAA); 

■  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research 
Division,  Report  #20,  Managers  of  the  Arts. 

Section  2-1.    Artist  Occuf^tions: 
Distribution  and 
Demographics 

The  data  presented  in  this  section  are  from  two 
major  sources,  the  decennial  Census  of  Population  and  the 
Current  Population  Survey.  The  Current  Population 
Survey  (CPS)  is  based  on  household  interviews  from  a 
sample  survey  of  60,000  interviews  conducted  each  month 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  It  should  be  noted,  that  the  methodological 
differences  between  the  decennial  Census  of  Population 
and  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  sometimes  result 
in  differing  estimates,  especialiy  for  small  occupational 
groups.  The  CPS  is  based  on  household  personal  inter- 
views and  the  decennial  census  on  a  much  larger  number 
of  self-administered  questioijiaires.  Ho  uphold  personal 
interviews  are  often  superior  to  self-administered 
questionnaires  as  a  method  of  data  collection.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  CPS  data,  based  on  a  much  smaller 
sample,  are  somewhat  less  reliable  than  that  obtained  from 
the  10-year  Census  of  Population.  Small  shifts  in  the  CPS 
may  be  due  to  sampling  or  other  types  of  error. 

The  CPS  includes  measures  of  the  "labor  force,** 
which  is  defined  as  civilians  over  16  years  of  age  who  are 
employed  and  unemployed  Labor  force  data  do  not 
include  those  not  seeking  work,  and  persons  working  in 
more  than  one  occupation  are  classified  in  the  occupation 
in  which  they  worked  the  most  number  of  hours  in  the 
reference  week.   Most  of  the  tables  in  this  seaion  have 


been  selected  from  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
Research  Division  reports  which  have  extensively  analyzed 
both  the  decennial  Census  of  Population  and  the  Current 
Population  Survey  data. 

Artists  in  the  Labor  Force 

Tables  2-1  to  2-3  present  summary  information  on 
the  numbers  of  persons  identifying  themselves  as  having 
occupations  in  artist  fields  in  the  Census  Bureau  statistics 
from  1900  to  1986.  The  historical  data  must  be  utilized 
with  caution  since,  over  the  period,  several  changes  have 
occurred  in  Census  Bureau  occupational  classifications. 
These  shifts  eliminate  the  possibility  of  making  statements 
concerning  trends  in  specific  artist  occupations  over  the 
entire  period.  However,  the  data  are  of  some  use  in 
obtaining  rough  estimates  of  the  total  numbers  of  artists 
and  the  percent  of  the  workforce  in  artist  occupations. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  use  con^)arable  classifications 
wherever  possible  in  the  tables  and  to  note  changes  in 
classification. 


Artists  in  the  Labor  Force:  1900-1960 

Table  2-1  presents  decennial  Census  of  Population 
data  on  the  number  of  persons  classified  in  arts»related 
occupation*  from  1900  to  1960.  This  table  is  taken  from  an 
historical  volume  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1976. 
Keeping  in  mind  the  limitations  of  these  data,  there  were 
approximately  192,000  artists  in  the  United  States  in  1900 
aiid  560,000  in  1960.  Considered  as  a  percent  of  the 
woricforce,  there  was  a  modest  increase  over  the  period. 
Between  1900  and  1960  artists  as  a  percent  of  the 
workforce  ranged  from  .66  in  1900  to  .82  in  both  1930  and 
in  1960  (table  ^3). 

Artists  in  the  Labor  Force  in  the  1970'$  and  1980's 

Significant  changes  in  occupational  classifications 
occurred  for  the  1980  censuses.  The  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  has  analyzed  these  changes  to  allow  more 
precise  comparison  of  data  since  1970.^  Table  2-2  includes 
data  for  1970  and  1980.  The  1970  data  have  been  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  1980  classification. 

The  two  artist  occupations  most  affeaed  by  the 
change  were  the  aaor  category,  wh^ch  was  expanded  to 


See  Thomas  Bradshaw,  "An  Examination  of  the 
Comparability  of  1970  and  1980  Census  Statistics  on 
Artists,**  Third  International  Conference  on  Cultural  and 
Economic  Planning,  Akron,  OH,  1984,  and  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Note  7. 
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include  directors  and  producers,  and  the  design  category, 
which  was  expanded  to  include  interior  design  and  window 
decorators.  The  new  aaor/director/produccr  category 
was  more  than  2  and  1/2  times  larger  than  the  former 
actor  category,  and  the  new  designer  category  was  twice 
the  size  of  the  old  one.  Overall,  these  classification 
changes  resulted  in  about  a  20  percent  increase  in  the 
number  of  total  artists  from  the  1970  classification. 

After  the  1970  data  were  adjusted  tc  reflect  the  1980 
classification  (table  2-2  and  table  2-3),  there  was  still  a  very 
large  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  classified 
in  artist  occupations  between  1970  and  1980.  Artists 
increased  from  .92  percent  of  the  workforce  to  1.04  in  the 
decade  and  were  about  12B  percent  by  1988.  An 
estimated  1.56  million  persons  were  in  artist  occupations  in 
1988. 


The  Distribution  of  Artists  by  Occupation 

Table  2-4  summarizes  the  relative  distribution  of 
artist  occupations  in  1970  and  1980.  By  far  the  largest 
category  is  designers,  making  up  almost  one-third  of  the 
artist  group  in  both  1970  and  1980.  In  1980,  designers  are 
followed  by  painters  (14  percent),  musicians/composers 
(13  percent),  and  architects  (10  percent).  The  smallest 
artist  groups  are  dancers  (1.2  percent  of  artists),  teachers 
of  arts  in  higher  education  (2.6  percent),  and  authors 
(4.2  percent). 

Some  differences  may  exist  between  Census  summary 
occupational  categories  and  other  means  of  identifying 
occupational  groups.  For  example,  CPS  statistics  identi- 
fied approximately  135,000  architects  in  1986,  while  there 
are  only  about  73,000  registered  architects.  This  is  because 
the  Census  Bureau  "architea"  category  includes  landscape 
designers,  site  planners,  and  building  consultants,  in 
addition  to  architects.  In  the  case  of  musicians,  CPS 
counts  171,000  in  1986,  while  there  are  230,000  members  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  Not  all  members 
of  artists*  unions  are  actually  employed  in  the  arts  occupa- 
tion. Others  may  be  classified  under  another  artist 
category  such  as  higher  education  teacher  of  art,  drama, 
and  music.  Still  others  may  be  employed  temporarily  in 
non-arts  occupations  on  a  part-  or  full-time  basis. 

Census  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Data  on 
Artists'  Unemployment 

Tables  2-5  to  2-7  present  annual  data  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  based  on  the  Current 
Population  Survey  on  artist  employment  and  unemploy- 
ment by  artist  occupation  group.  Special  tabulations  of 
these  data  pertaining  to  artists  are  published  on  a  regular 
basis  in  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  research  notes. 


The  CPS  did  not  begin  to  use  the  1980  occupational  classi- 
fication until  1983.  Thus,  tables  2-5  and  2-6,  presenting 
data  from  1971  to  1982,  use  the  old  classification  and  are 
not  directly  comparable  to  the  data  in  table  2-7.  The  new 
classification  especially  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
unemployment  for  the  aaor/director  category,  which  now 
includes  directors  and  producers  who  have  a  lower 
unemployment  rate  than  aaors. 

According  to  Current  Population  Survey  data,  in 
1983,  the  unemployment  rale  for  civilian  workers  was 
9.6  percent  and  for  professional  specialty  occupations  was 
3.0  percent.  Unemployment  for  all  artist  occupations  was 
6  percent.  Typically,  unemployment  rates  for  all  artists, 
while  lower  than  for  the  total  civilian  work  force,  arc 
higher  than  for  other  professional  occupations.  By  1988, 
unemployment  rates  had  dropped  to  5.5  percent  for 
civilian  workers;  to  1.7  percent  for  all  professional 
ocaipations;  and  to  2.9  percent  for  all  artists  (table  2-7). 

Looking  at  the  rates  for  all  artist  occupations  taken 
together  masks  the  considerable  range  of  unemployment 
among  the  different  artist  groups  and  the  large  differences 
between  certain  artist  groups  and  the  population  as  a 
whole.  In  general,  performing  arts  occupations  have 
higher  unemployment  rates  than  other  arts  occupations. 
Unemployment  rates  arc  highest  for  the  category 
actors/directors  which  had  rates  of  15.7  percent  in  1983 
and  10.6  percent  in  1988.  (When  this  category  included 
only  actors  in  the  old  classification,  unemployment  rates 
were  &s  high  as  37  percent.)  Musicians/composers  also 
had  relatively  high  unemployment  rates:  8.6  percent  in 
1983  and  4.6  percent  in  1988  (table  2-7).  The  CPS  data  do 
not  tell  us  the  extent  to  which  persons  are  employed  full- 
time  or  part-time  in  their  chosen  occupation,  nor  do  they 
tell  us  about  those  artists  who  have  obtained  part-time  or 
full-time  work  in  another  occupation.  Qassifications  are 
based  on  the  occupation  in  which  the  person  worked  the 
most  number  of  hours.  Employment  is  defined  as  working 
one  hour  or  more  for  pay  or  profit  in  the  survey  reference 
week.  Employment  and  unemployment  of  artists  is 
discussed  further  in  section  2-2  of  this  chapter  and  in  the 
chapters  on  specific  disciplines. 

Geographic  Distribution  of  Artists 

Anists  are  not  evenly  distributed  throughout  the 
United  States.  Tables  2-8  to  2-10  present  summary  Census 
Bureau  information  on  the  distribution  of  artists  by 
geographic  area.  In  1980,  the  total  U.S.  labor  force  was 
about  75  percent  urban,  and  professional  specialty  occupa- 
tions were  about  81  percent  urban.  Overall,  artists  were 
more  urban  than  the  total  workforce,  with  86  percent  of  all 
artists  living  in  urban  locations.  Anists  in  the  performing 
arts  had  the  highest  rates  of  residence  in  urban  areas. 


Over  90  percent  of  all  dancers  and  aaors/dircctors  resided 
in  urban  areas  as  did  89  percent  of  musicians/  composers. 

States  with  the  largest  number  of  artists  are 
California,  New  York,  Texas,  Illinois,  and  Florida 
(table  2-9).  Another  v^ay  of  looking  at  the  distribution  is 
to  compare  the  ratio  of  artists  in  the  State  to  the  national 
average.  A  ratio  of  1.00  would  mean  that  the  proportion 
of  artists  in  the  State  was  identical  to  that  of  the  nation. 
States  with  the  largest  concentration  of  artists  are  New 
York  (1.66),  California  (1.49).  Hawaii  (1.49),  Nevada 
(1.48),  and  Colorado  (1.20). 

The  lowest  proportions  of  artists  relative  to  the 
national  average  arc  present  in  West  Virginia  (.54), 
Arkansas  (56),  Mississippi  (.59),  South  Dakota  (.61), 
South  Carolina  (.65),  Indiana  (.65),  Iowa  (.66),  Kentucky 
(.66),  Nonh  Dakota  (.66),  and  Wyoming  (.68). 

About  one-third  of  all  artists  live  in  five  large 
metropolitan  areas:  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  and  Washington,  D.C.  About  10  percent  of  all 
artists  live  in  New  York  and  7  percent  in  the  Los  Angeles 
area  (table  2-10). 


Artist  Labor  Force  Distribution  by  Sex 

During  the  period  1970  to  1980,  the  percent  of  all 
artists  who  were  women  mcreascd  from  31  percent  to 
38  percent.  In  1970,  the  percent  of  women  in  the  artist 
occupations  ranged  from  4  percent  for  architeas  to 
81  percent  for  dancers.  By  1980,  the  percent  who  were 
women  ranged  from  8  percent  for  architeas  to  75  percent 
for  dancers.  The  dancer  category  had  a  6  percent  decline 
in  *hc  percent  who  were  women.  Interestingly,  the 
musiu  .-^/composer  category  also  declined  in  the  percent 
women,  from  35  to  30  percent  (table  2-1  la). 

Among  the  occupations  having  large  increases  in  tl.  j 
percent  women  were:  announcers,  *  increasing  from  6 
percent  women  in  1970  to  18  percent  in  1980,  authors 
mcrcasmg  from  22  to  44  percent,  and  designers  increasmg 
from  36  to  50  percent  women. 

Tabic  2-1  lb  presents  Bureau  of  Labor  data  on  artist 
employment  for  the  years  1983  to  1988.  This  data  indicate 
that  the  percent  of  employed  artists  who  are  women 
continued  to  increase  throughout  the  1980s.  In  1988  the 
percentage  of  all  employed  artists  who  are  women  was  43.1 
percent,  up  from  39  9  percent  in  1983. 

As  noted  in  the  discussion  above,  the  number  and 
percent  of  artists  m  the  workforce  increased  substantially 
between  1970  and  1980  and  has  continued  to  increase  in 
the  1980s.  Part  of  this  increase  has  been  attributed  to  the 
mcreased  entry  of  women  into  the  artist  labor  force. 


Artists'  Income  and  DifTerences  in  Income  by  Sex 

Tables  2-12  and  2-13  present  data  comparing  the 
median  income  of  women  and  men  by  artist  occupation  for 
1969  and  1979.  Over  this  period  artists*  real  income 
declined  by  37  percent  in  inflation-adjusted  dollars, 
compared  to  a  decline  of  8  percent  for  the  total  workforce 
(table  2-13).  Among  artists,  declines  were  greatest  in  those 
occupations  having  the  largest  gains  in  women  as  a  percent 
of  the  workforce,  authors  and  announcers.  The  large 
increase  of  women  in  artist  occupations  over  the  decade 
apparently  had  the  cfTca  of  lowering  the  overall  median 
income  of  artists. 

Artists'  median  earnings  we^'e  well  below  the  median 
for  other  professional  woricers,  being  only  64  percent  of 
the  median  income  for  the  total  professional/technical 
woricers  in  1979.  Among  artist  occupations,  only  architects 
had  incomes  above  the  median  for  total  professional 
woricers.  Artist  occupations  with  the  lowest  median 
incomes  were  dancers  and  musicians/composers  with 
median  incomes  about  36  percent  of  that  for  the  total 
professional/technical  workforce. 

Between  1969  and  1979,  the  inflation-adjusted 
decline  in  the  income  of  women  artists  was  less  than  that 
of  men  (14  percent  compared  to  29  percent).  However, 
women  continued  to  earn  substantially  less  than  men.  For 
all  artist  occupations  ia  1979,  women  earned  42  percent  of 
what  men  earned  (compared  with  35  percent  in  1%9). 


Distribution  of  Artists  by  Race/Ethnicity 

Table  2-14  presents  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data 
on  the  distribution  of  all  emploj^  artists  by  race/ethnicity 
for  the  years  1983  to  1988.  These  data  indicate  a  growth  in 
the  percent  of  artists  who  are  Hispanic  from  3.4  percent  in 
1983  to  42  percent  in  1988.  Other  race/ethnic  groups 
showed  little  or  inconsistent  change  over  the  period. 

Tables  2- 15a  and  2- 15b  present  data  from  the 
decennial  Census  of  Population  on  the  distribution  of 
artists  by  race/ethnicity  by  artist  occupation  anJ  State. 
More  recent  reliable  data  on  artists  by  occupation  will  not 
be  available  until  after  the  1990  decennial  Census  of 
Population. 

Minorities  were  17.9  percent  of  the  U.S.  civilian 
workforce  in  1980  and  11.6  percent  of  the  professional/ 
technical  workforce.  Among  all  artists,  10.7  percent  were 
minorities.  Minorities  were  most  underreprescnted  in 
artist  occupations  among  authors  (6.2  percent  in  1980)  and 
among  painters,  sculptors,  and  craft  artists  (9.7  percent  in 
1980).  They  are  slightly  overrepresented  among  dancers, 
where  they  are  19.9  percent  of  the  total. 
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BladLS  made  up  9.9  percent  of  the  total  woricforce  in 
1980  and  6.6  percent  of  the  professional  workforce.  In 
1980.  they  were  42  of  the  artist  woricforce,  They  were 
most  underrcprescnted  among  architects  and  authors. 
Asians  were  1.6  percent  of  the  workforce,  2.1  percent  of 
the  professional  woricforce,  and  2.0  percent  of  all  artists. 
They  were  overrcpresented  among  archiieas  and  dancers 
and  underrepresenied  among  authors  and  announcers. 
Hispanics  were  5.7  percent  of  the  workforce  in  1980, 
3  percent  of  the  professional  workforce,  and  3.8  percent  of 
the  artist  workforce.  Native  Americans  were  .5  percent  of 
the  workforce,  3  percent  of  professionals,  and  3  percent 
of  the  artist  workforce. 


Section  2-2. 


Employment  in  Arts- 
Related  Industries 


The  data  presented  in  section  2-1  were  based  on 
household  surveys.  Data  in  section  2-2  arc  from  estab- 
lishment (firm  or  company)  based  surveys.  Tables  2-16  to 
2-22  present  esiablishment-bascd  employment  data  on 
arts-related  industries  from  government  sources. 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Employment 
Statistics 

Tables  2-16  and  2-17  are  from  the  National  Income 
and  Product  Accounts,  and  table  2-18  from  the  Statistical 
Abstraa.  These  tables  present  data  from  the  Current 
Employment  Statistics  Program  which  is  based  on  payroll 
records  submitted  to  States  by  a  panel  of  representative 
industrial,  commercial,  and  government  establishments. 
The  data  arc  then  forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  Lat>or 
Statistics  and  classified  using  the  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  (SIC)  system.  The  estimates  are  revised 
periodically,  and  data  published  by  difi^erent  sources  vary 
somewhat.  The  statistics  are  also  published  differently, 
sometimes  in  full-time  equivalents  (tables  2-16  and  2-17) 
and  other  times  including  both  full-  and  pait-time 
employees  (table  2-18).  The  figures  exclude  proprietors, 
»he  self-employed,  volunteers,  unpaid  family  workers,  and 
domestic  workers.  Salaried  corporation  workers  are 
included. 

While  the  categories  in  tables  2-16  to  2-18  are  too 
broad  to  give  much  detailed  information  on  arts-related 
employment,  the  data  do  document  the  growth  in 
employees  in  radio  and  television  and  the  relative  decline 
of  employees  in  motion  piaures  from  highs  in  the  1940*s. 
The  full-time  equivalent  number  of  employees  in  radio  and 
television  broadcasting  increased  from  47,000  in  1948  to 
219,000  in  1986.  In  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
employees  in  motion  piaures  decreased  from  221,000  to  a 
low  of  131,000  in  1964  and  was  at  179,000  in  1986.  The 
most  recent  two  years,  however,  have  seen  some  decline  in 


radio  and  lelevion  broadcasting  employment  and  an 
increase  in  motion  pictures.  Radio  and  television 
broadcasting  employed  217,000  full-time  equivalents  in 
1988  and  motion  pictures  employed  192,000  (table  2-16). 


Census  of  Service  Industries  Employment  Data  for 
1982 

Tables  2-19  to  2-21  present  data  from  the  1982 
Census  of  Service  Industries.  As  discussed  in  chapter  1, 
this  census  is  based  on  establishments  tiiat  file  PICA 
reports  or  income  tax  forms  (nonprofit  and  profit). 
Organizations  which  operate  as  subsidiaries  of  other 
organizations  would  be  classified  under  the  major  industry 
represented  and  not  listed  separately.  Hence,  these  data 
underrepresent  the  amount  of  arts-related  employment 
and  aaivity. 

Table  2-19  and  uble  2-21  present  data  on  the  annual 
payroll/earnings  per  employee.  This  is  calculated  by 
dividing  the  payroll  by  the  total  number  of  employees. 
Both  full-time  and  part-time  employees  are  included. 
Therefore,  establishments  with  a  large  number  of  part-time 
employees  have  much  lower  annual  earnings  per  employee. 

Table  2-21  compares  annual  earnings  per  employee 
for  nonprofit  and  for-profit  establishments  for  theatrical 
services  and  bands  and  ordiestras.  This  analysis  indicates 
that  earnings  per  employee  in  nonprofit  performing  arts 
organizations  were  considerably  less  than  those  among  for- 
profit  organizations.  In  theatrical  services,  earnings  per 
employee  in  nonprofit  organizations  were  only  about 
60  percent  of  those  in  the  for-profit  sector  ($10,954 
compared  with  $18,155).  Nonprofit  band  and  orchestra 
earnings  per  employee  were  about  73  percent  of  for^rofit 
bands  and  orchestras  ($11,563  compared  with  $15,835). 

Table  2-22,  prepared  by  the  INDEPENDENT 
SECTOR  organization,  attempts  to  isolate  the  arts  and 
culture  portion  of  the  independent  sector  in  terms  of 
expenditures,  employment,  and  wages.  The  "independent 
sector"  refers  to  those  nonprofit  organizations  defined  as 
501(c)(3)  and  501(c)(4)  organizations  under  the  Federal 
tax  code  for  tax-exempt  purposes.  These  organizations 
include  educational,  cultural,  scientific,  religious,  and  other 
charitable  organizations  as  well  as  private  foundations, 
corporate  and  community  organizations,  and  civic  and 
social  welfare  organizations.  The  "art  and  culture 
subsector,"  as  defined  by  the  INDEPENDENT  SECTOR, 
includes  nonprofit  radio  and  TV  (578  organizations  in 
1984),  theatres,  symphony  orchestras,  opera  and  dance 
companies  (1,610  organizations  in  1982),  and  museums  and 
botanical  gardens  (2,020  organizations  in  1982).  Based  on 
the  data  in  table  2-22,  the  arts  and  cultural  subseaor  wa< 
about  1.9  percent  of  the  ind:?pendent  seaor  in  operating 
expenditures,  and  about  1.6  percent  of  employees.  In  1987, 
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average  wages  and  salaries  per  total  full-  and  part-time 
employees  were  $16,434  for  arts  and  culture  compared 
ith  $15,697  for  the  entire  independent  sector. 

Section  2-3.     Artist  Labor  Unions  and 
Employment  Conditions 

Table  2-23  presents  summary  information  on 
membership  in  arts-related  unions  in  1%7»  1987  and  1989. 
The  data  document  the  large  increase  in  p>erformer  union 
membership.  The  exceptions  are  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  whose  membership  declined  from  283,200  to 
200»000,  and  the  American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists,  whose 
membership  declined  from  12,500  to  5,000.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  there  is  a  large  degree  of  multiple 
membership  among  artist  unions,  so  it  is  not  possible  to 
total  the  membership  to  gain  an  overall  estimate  of 
performers  belonging  to  unions.  As  the  data  from  the 
unions  indicate,  many  persons  also  belong  to  unions  who 
are  not  workin.i^  regularly  in  the  their  art.  For  example, 
Screen  Aaors  Guild  data  indicate  that  in  1986  almost  one- 
third  (30  percent)  of  their  members  had  no  income  under 
their  coniraas  (see  chapter  8,  table  8-79). 

Tables  2-24  to  2-30  present  seleaed  data  from 
Working  and  Not  Working  in  the  Performing  Arts:  A 
Survey  of  Employment.  Underemployment,  and 
Unemployment  Among  Performing  Artists  in  198Q>  a  study 
by  Ruttenberg,  Friedman,  Kilgallon,  and  Gutchcss.  This 
study  is  based  on  a  sample  drawn  from  the  membership  of 
the  principal  performing  arts  unions:  Aaors  Equity, 
American  Federation  of  Musicians  (AFM),  American 
Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists  (AFTRA), 
American  Guild  of  Musical  Artists  (AG?vlA),  and  Screen 
Aaors  Guild  (SAG).  A  similar  study  was  done  in  1976. 

In  1980,  the  sample  was  designed  in  such  a  way  that 
data  could  be  analyzed  by  discipline  or  union.  Because  of 
the  overlap  of  union  membership,  differences  in  whether 
the  union  represented  one  type  of  performer  or  several 
types,  and  differences  in  size  of  the  unions,  sampling  ratios 
for  the  unions  were  different.  Response  rates  also 
differed,  with  the  lowest  rates  occurring  for  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  (29  percent).  Overall,  a  total  of 
7,853  performers  were  sampled.  Through  means  of  a  mail 
survey  with  limited  telephone  followup,  re^onses  were 
obtained  from  2,512  performers,  a  32  percent  overall 
response  rate  (see  table  2-24  for  methodological  notes, 
including  sample  sizes  and  re^nsc  rates  by  union).  A 
weighting  procedure  was  used  to  allow  estimates  to  be 
made  for  both  the  disciplines  and  th':  unions,  and  to  adjust 
for  nonresponse  (not  to  arrive  at  total  union  membership). 
Perhaps  because  of  the  large  degree  of  overlap  among 
members  of  aaors'  unions,  the  study  appears  to  have  had  a 
relatively  larger  sample   for  aaors  than   for  other 
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disciplines.  Explanations  were  not  found  in  the  report  for 
specific  sampling  ratios  or  how  the  samples  were  drawn. 

The  data  in  table  2-24  show  the  extent  of  the  overlap 
among  the  Aaors  Equity,  Screen  Aaors  Guild,  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists.  For 
example,  64  percent  of  the  members  of  Aaors  Equity  were 
also  members  of  SAG  and  58  percent  were  members  of 
AFTRA. 

This  study  documents  the  intermittent  employment 
of  performing  artists  and  concludes: 

The  jobs  of  performing  artists  tend  to  be  more 
intermittent  than  those  of  other  workers,  their 
periods  without  work  more  numerous  and  long 
lasting,  their  pay  well  below  that  of  other 
professionals.  To  t>c  a  performer  requires 
considerable  versatility  in  moving  from  one 
artistic  discipline  to  another  and  from 
performing  arts  jobs  to  jobs  outside  the 
profession.  Despite  these  obstacles  performers 
are  strongly  attached  to  their  profession  and 
would  be  reluaant  to  leave  it  for  more  secure 
kinds  of  work. 

According  to  the  Ruttenberg  study,  over  two-thirds 
of  aaors  (69  percent)  and  dancers  (77  f  cent),  and 
64  percent  of  singers  indicated  they  experienced  some 
unemployment  in  1980.  A  lesser  but  still  quite  high 
percentage  of  musicians  and  those  in  broadcast  occupa- 
tions reported  some  unemployment  (38  and  22  percent, 
rc^)ectively).  These  unemployment  data  represent  those 
experiencing  any  unemployment  over  the  year,  and  hence 
are  higher  than  CPS  data  which  report  the  percent 
unemployed  during  the  reference  week.  In  CPS  data,  a 
person  had  to  be  working  for  pay  or  profit  only  one  hour 
during  the  week  to  be  considered  employed. 

Two-thirds  of  the  aaors  and  singers  and  almost 
three-fourths  of  musicians  responding  to  the  survey  held 
some  job  outside  of  the  performing  arts  in  1980.  With  the 
exception  of  dance,  on  average  only  about  half  of  the 
performers  earned  over  50  percent  of  their  income  from 
performing  (table  2-27). 

Table  2-28  compares  the  earnings  of  the  respondents 
to  the  Ruttenberg  et  al.  study  in  1976  and  1980  with  the 


Ruttenberg,    Friedman,    Killgallon,    Gutchess,  and 

Associates,  Working  and  Not  Working  in  the  Performing  B 

Arts:  A  Survey  of  Employment,  Underemployment,  and  ^ 

Unemployment  in  the  1980*s,  prepared  for  the  Labor 

Institute  for  Human  Enrichment,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  fl| 

with  the  Department  of  Professional  Employees,  AFL- 

CIO.  Baltimore.  MD.  December  1981,  p.  1. 
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total  ^.edian  earnings  for  all  professional  workers  in  the 
same  years  by  union  affiliation.  The  estimates  of 
performers*  income  mclude  income  from  all  sources,  not 
just  performing  arts.  Hence,  this  group  includes  many 
performers  who  obtamcd  a  large  portion  of  their  income 
from  other  sources  The  median  earnings  of  members  of 
Actors  Equity  were  64  percent  of  the  median  of  all  profes- 
sional workers,  members  of  SAG,  77  percent;  and 
members  of  AFM,  AFTRA,  and  AGMA  were  90  percent. 
With  the  exception  of  broadcast  occupation  Incomes, 
which  are  higher,  performing  artists*  personal  and  house- 
hold income  more  closely  mirrors  that  of  the  general 
population  than  that  of  the  professional  occupations 
(table  2-29). 

Tables  2-31  and  2-32  present  summary  information 
from  a  random  sample  of  900  artists  applying  for  New 
York  Foundation  for  the  Arts  (NYFA)  fellowship  grants 
for  1986.  Thic  study  was  conducted  by  the  Research  Center 
for  Ans  and  Culture  at  Columbia  University,  and  selected 
results  were  published  in  the  Fall  1987  Journal  of  Arts 
Management  and  Law.  The  study  focused  on  work-related 
human  and  social  service  needs  of  artists.  A  description  of 
the  basic  methodology  is  mcluded  in  table  2-31.  The  study 
found  that  77  percent  of  the  sample  had  some  form  of 
health  insurance,  33  percent  had  life  insurance,  and 
31  percent  had  some  type  of  pension.  As  expected,  artists 
who  reported  having  coverage  also  had  higher  incomes 
(table  2-31).  However,  those  having  coverage  on  average 
.0  onK  two  to  four  years  older  thin  those  not  having 
coverage  (table  2-32) 

Sect^    2-4.     Selected  Data  on  Arts 
Administrators 


administrators  least  frequently  ranked  salary  and  contaa 
with  government  agendes  as  yielding  high  satisfaaion 
(table  2  "^4). 

Ornc  sources  of  data  on  arts  administrators  are  the 
biennial  Profile  Surveys  of  arts  administrators*  job 
chararterisvics  conducted  by  the  American  Assodation  of 
College,  University,  and  Community  Arts  dministrators 
(ACUCAA),  now  called  the  Assodation  of  Performing 
Ans  Presenters  (APAP),  and  the  National  Assembly  of 
Local  Ans  Agendes  (NALAA).  Profile  Survey  12  was  the 
second  time  in  which  NALAA  panidpated  with  ACUCAA 
in  a  cooperative  membership  survey.  Surveys  were  mailed 
to  1,101  members  of  ACUCAA  and  416  members  of 
NALAA.  Of  these,  822  (54  percent)  were  returned. 

Tables  2-36  to  2-38  present  selected  summary  data 
from  the  1984  (ACUCAA  only)  and  the  1987  (ACUCAA 
and  NALAA)  surveys.  In  1987,  the  average  sala  for  a 
prindpal  administrator  was  $33,717  and  for  an  assistant 
administrator  was  526,850.  These  surveys  document  the 
salary  differential  between  administrators*  salaries  for  men 
and  women.  On  average,  male  prindpal  administrators 
earned  S39390,  while  female  prindpal  administrators 
earned  $27,740.  Male  assistant  administrators  earned  on 
average  $30,129,  while  female  assistant  administrators 
earned  $23,118.  These  differences  persist  even  when 
factors  such  as  education,  age,  and  type  of  organization  are 
taken  into  account.  The  exception  was  administrators  of 
State  or  regional  organizai*.  is,  a  group  in  which  there  was 
little -difference  by  sex  in  income.  Additional  information 
is  available  in  these  reports  on  benefits,  budgets,  and 
volunteer  arts  administrators. 


Tables  2-33  to  2-38  present  data  from  selected 
surveys  of  arts  administrators.  Table  3-51  in  chapter  3 
documents  the  growth  of  educational  programs  and 
specialization  specifically  in  the  area  of  arts  administration, 
particularly  in  the  last  15  years. 

Tables  2-33  to  2-35  are  from  a  1981  study  analyzed  by 
Paul  DiMaggio  and  published  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  The  sample  for  the  study  was  chief  arts 
administrators  of  four  populations  of  arts  organizations: 
theatres,  orchestras,  an  museums,  and  community  arts 
organizations  Response  rates  ranged  from  68  to  87 
percent  for  the  various  disdplines  (see  methodological 
note  to  table  2-33).  The  survey  compared  salaries  among 
the  groups  and  found  that  administrators  of  larger 
organizations  general^  had  highet  salaries.  Over  half  the 
orchestra  managers  and  86  percent  of  the  art  museum 
directors  had  salaries  of  more  than  S27,500,  compared  with 
fewer  than  one-third  of  the  theatre  managers  and  just  21 
percent  of  managers  of  the  Community  Arts  Agendes  In 
rating    factors    affecting   job    satisfaaion,    the  arts 
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Table  2-1- 

Artists  in  the  professional  and  technical  workforce  as  measured  by  the 
decennial  Census  of  Population:    1900-1960  (continued  on  next  page) 


I960  1950 


1960 
classi- 
fication 

1960 
clASsi- 
ficA.tiGn 

1950 
classi- 
fication 

1940 

1930 

1920 

1910 

1900 

— '    ' '"^ 

(in  thousands  of  persons) 

67,990  (a) 

59,230  (a) 

58,999 

51,742 

48,686 

«»/. ,  ^UO 

Total  professional,  technical 

7,336 

5,000 

5,081 

3,879 

3,311 

L  ,^0^ 

1 ,  /DO 

1  9'X4 

Selected  professional  and 

technical  occupaticns  related 

to  the  arts 

13 

18 

20 

21 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

Dancers  and  dancing  teachers 

22 

17 

18 

14 

76 

(c)  48 

(c)  48 

(c)  31 

Entertainers  (n.e.c.)  

12 

16 

17 

12 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

31 

Ik 

25 

22 

23 

17 

16 

11 

Artists  and  art  teachers  

105 

81 

83 

66 

57 

35 

34 

25 

29 

16 

17 

14 

12 

7 

4 

3 

68 

29 

41 

32 

27 

(d)  19 

(d)  13 

(d)  5 

Husicians  and  ousic  teachers 

198 

162 

-  166 

167 

165 

130 

139 

92 

53 

55 

56 

38 

33 

29 

30 

25 

29 

17 

17 

7 

5 

5 

4 

NA 

NA  -  Not  a  separate  category, 
n.e.c.  -  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

note:   Census  daU  for  1900  are  as  of  June  1;  for  1910  as  of  April  15;  for  1920  as  of  January  1;  tor  1930-1960 
of  April  1. 

(a)  Includes  persons  for  whoa  occupations  were  not  reported. 

(b)  Included  under  dancers  and  dancing  twuAersv 

(c)  This  category  includes  actors  and  i^tresses,  athletes  and  other  entertainers  prioi.-  to  1940. 

(d)  Prior  to  1940  designers  were  classified  with  draftsmen.   Figures  for  years  prior  to  1940  have  been 
estiaated  based  on  the  ratio  of  designers  to  draftsaen  in  1940. 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.    1900-1940  (1950  classification),  David  L.  Kaplan  and  M.  Claire  Casey, 
Occupational  Trends  in  the  Unitod  "Utes,  1900-1950.  Working  Paper  No.  5,  1956;  1950-1%0  (1960 
classification),  U.S.  Census  Population:    1960,  vol.  I,  part  1,  table  201;  1960 

As  included  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  Statistics,  Colonial  Tiaes  to  1970,  Washington,  D.C., 
1976,  p.  140. 
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Table  2-1. 

Artists  in  the  professional  and  technical  workforce  as  measured  by  the 
decennial  Census  of  Population:    1900-1960  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Methodological  oote:    The  data  for  1900-1950  (1950  classification)  constitute  primarily  an  updating  by  Kaplan 
and  Casey  of  the  materioil  in  Sixteenth  Census  Reports,  Conparative  Occupation  Statistics  in  the  United  States, 
1870-1940    Separate  series  developed  by  Alba  M.  Edwards  in  that  report  were  brought  together  and  a  nunber  of 
new  estimates  were  prepared  to  fill  gaps.   The  appropriate  figures  were  then  adjusted  to  confora  to  the 
definitions  used  in  the  1950  occupational  classification  system.   Except  where  there  was  fira  evidence  to 
support  a  change y  Edwards'  basic  assumptions  and  estimates  were  used  throughout.   The  source  cautions  that  the 
data,  particularly  those  for  1900,  are  approximations  only,   '."he  estimates  for  1900  "were  included  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  rounding  out  a  half-century  of  information,  despite  sam  obvious  def icieixries.  Particularly 
prior  to  1910,  there  is  litt^^  information  available  on  the  exact  definitions  used  for  the  several  occupational 
categories.    And,  even  for  fairly  recent  years,  there  is  often  only  meager  statistical  intelligence  on  which  to 
base  adjustments  for  comparability  with  the  1950  definitions."   The  universe  covered  in  the  Kaplan  and  Casey 
serias  is  described  as  the  "economically  active  population."  Prior  to  19W,  this  refers  to  civilian  gainful 
workers  10  years  old  and  over;  for        and  1950,  it  refers  to  persons  14  years  old  and  over;  in  the 
experienced  civilian  labor  force  (all  employed  and  unemployed  workers  with  previous  work  experience).  Two 
incooparabilities  should  be  not>d.    First,  there  are  important  differences  between  the  gainful  worker  and  labor 
force  concepts.    Second,  there  is  the  difference  in  age  limitation.   The  inclusion  of  the  10- to- 13  group  prior 
to  1940,  and  their  exclusion  m  1940  and  1950,  follows  the  census  practice  in  those  years.    Note  taken  from 
source  cited  above. 
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Table  2-2. 

Number  of  persons  in  artist  occupations:    1970  and  1980 


Percent 


Occupation 

1970 

1980 

change 

  53,670 

107,693 

+100.7 

  25,942 

46,986 

^  81.1 

13,194 

+  78.2 

  86,849 

153,162 

+  76.4 

67,180 

+  67.1 

  27,752 

45,748 

+  64.8 

  232,890 

338,374 

+  45.3 

  99,533 

140,556 

+  41.2 

  67,588 

94,762 

+  40.2 

  53,131 

49,653 

-  6.5 

  42,000 

28,385 

-  32.4 

  736,960 

1,085,693 

+  47.3 

  8,800,210 

12,275,140 

+  39.5 

  79,801,605 

104,057,985 

+30.4 

n.e.c.  -  Not  elsevSicre  classified 


^Includes  higher  educatio^i  teachers  of  art,  draaa,  and  ausic. 

Somxe:   National  EndowiMnt  of  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Where  Xrtists  Live:    1980.  Washington,  D.C., 
Report  19,  Mards  1987,  table  1,  p.  6.    (DaU  are  fro«  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cerws,  Census  of  Population.) 

Ksthodologi€!il  iiote:   Significant  changes  vere  ude  to  the  occupational  classification  systea  for  the  1980 
Cens^is.   The  aim  of  these  revisions  was  to  Increase  the  comparability  throughout  the  Federal  government's 
sUtistical  age^Tcies.   Table  2-2  presents  a  retabulation  of  1970  daU  to  fit  the  1980  classification. 
Except  where  noted,  all  1970  daU  presented  in  this  chapter  Yolyu  been  revised  to  follow  the  1980 
classification. 


Table  2-3. 

Census  Bureau  estimates  of  artists  in  the  workforce:  1900-1988 


Artists  as 
percent  of: 


ToUl 

civilian  Total  Total 

Year  worirforce  artists*  workforce 


(in  thousands)  (percent) 

1900   29,030  192  0.66 

1910    37,291  28A  0.76 

1920    42,206  290  0,69 

1930   48,6S6  398  0.82 

1940   51,742  393  0,76 

1950   59,230  435  0,73 

1960   67,990  560  0,82 

1970    79,802  7  37  0,92 

1980   104,058  1,086  1,04 

1983   111,550  1,301  1.17 

1985   115,462  1,482  1,28 

1986   117,834  1,500  1,27 

1987   119,865  1,558  1,30 

1988   121,669  1,557  1.28 


*In  recent  years  includes  actors  and  directors;  announcers;  artMtects;  authors;  dancers;  designers; 
nusicians;  composers;  painters/ sculptors/craft  artists/  and  artists  printaakers;  photographers;  teachers  of 
art,  draaa  and  wsic;  and  other  artists. 

lote:   Census  Bureau  classification  of  artists  has  varied  over  the  period.   Data  ir  this  Uble  oust  be 
vieved  with  caution  as  estiJMUs  based  on  available  daU.   DaU  for  1900-1960  are  froa  the  Decennial 
Census,  Censiu.  of  Population  as  coapiled  in  the  Historical  SUtistics  voluae.  See  table  2-1  for 
description  of  daU.  The  daU  used  for  1970  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  the  1980  categories  and  will 
thus  differ  froe  those  originally  published  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  1970.   Data  for  1983*1988  are  free  the 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  and  utilize  the  saae  1980  categorization.   Hence,  the  data  for  1970  to  1988 
should  be  eore  coeparable  than  that  prior  to  1970.   However,  estioates  froa  the  CPS  are  typically  hi^ier 
than  those  froe  the  decennial  Census  of  Population.   This  oay  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  CPS  is  based  on 
an  household  interview  and  the  Census  of  Population  on  self  administered  questionnaires.   Differences  eay 
also  reflect  sa^)ling  error. 

.:»ource:    (1900-1960)  DaU  taken  fro«  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  SUtistics,  Colonial  Tiaes  to  1970. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1976,  p.  140;  (1970  and  19S0)  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population.   (1970  and 
1980)  national  Endomnt  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Where  ArtisU  Live:   1980.  Washington,  D.C., 
Report  19,  March  1987,  table  1,  p.  6,  (DaU  are  fros  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  PopuUtioo); 
(1983-1988)  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  Current  Population  Survey  daU  as  included  in  national  gndoimnt 
for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Artistr  Eeploynent  in  1988,"  Washington,  D.C.,  Note  21,  April  1988; 
Calculated  based  on  figures  in  table  2-7.    See  table  2-7  for  full  ciUtion. 
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Chart  2-1. 

Estimates  of  total  number  of  artists  in  worlcforce:  1900-1988 


 r  •  I  •  »  ^  -  . 

1900     1910     1920     1930     1940     1950     1960     1970     1980     1983  1988 

Year 


Note:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  classification  of  occi^)aiional  categories  has  varied  over  time.  Data  must  be  viewed  as 
best  estimates.  Data  for  1970  have  been  adjusted  to  make  them  comparable  with  data  from  1980  and  after.  Sec  ubles  2-1 
to  2-3  for  explanation  of  changes. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population  and  Cuircnt  Population  Survey;  Sec  table  2-3  for  full  citations. 
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Chart  2-2. 

Estimates  of  artists  as  a  percent  of  total  civilian  workforce:  1900-1988 


2-1 


Artists  as  percent  of  total  U.S*  workforce 


1900    1910    1920    1930    1940    1950    1960    1970    1980    1983    1985    1986    1987  1988 

Year 


Note:  Census  Bureau  classification  of  occupations  has  varied  over  the  period.  Data  arc  from  the  Census  Bureau,  Decennial  Census  of 
Population.  Data  for  1970  have  been  revised  to  make  them  comparable  with  1980  classification.  See  table  2-1  to  20  for  explanation  of 
changes.  Data  must  be  viewed  as  best  estimates  based  on  available  data. 

\ 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  dau;  Sec  table  2-3  for  full  citation. 
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Table  2-4. 

Distribution  of  artist  labor  force  by  occupation:    1970  and  1980 

1970  1980 

Occupation 

(percent) 

Designers   ^^-^  ^^-^ 

Painters/sculptors/craft  artists/prjitatkers   11-8  1^-1 

Husicians/ccaq>osers   ^^'^  ^^'^ 

Architects  «   ^-^  ^'^ 

Photographers   ^'^ 

Actors/directors   ^-^ 

Artists  n.e.c   ^-^  ^-^ 

Announcers  

Authors   ^-^ 

Teachers  of  art,  draaa,  ausic  (higher  ed)   5.7  2.6 

Dancers   ^"^ 

All  artists   ^-'^•O  l^^.O 


n.e.c.  -  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

lot»:    1970  daU  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  1980  classification. 

S(Mn»:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Where  Artists  Live,  1980;  Washington,  D.C., 
Report  19,  March  1987,  table  2,  p.7.    (Data  are  frooi  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population.) 
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LAbor  force,  employiiteiit,  anci  unempkmnnt  in  artist  occupations: 
ctassification) 


1971-1976  (1970 


ERIC 


Qcoupfttlob 


All  yoCmin— 1  mi 


Iiplfl3l*d...>^c<..:...x.,...:. 
UMi^lo^t  nu  (jMicaot). 

All  artlsU. .:.  .:^^:.>  ^..>.. . 


UtaMplo^t  nu  (pu^t). 

Act«n  ^  .>:.;.:.:■>:.   

 ....:.:......>..:. 

IkM^loytd  

mMplnyiim  rate  (perctnt), 

MitacU.    

■irlojud  

IkM^loytd  

IkM^lo^Mt  ratt  (p«c«it). 

AvtiNn  ^.  ..... . 

■irioj^...  



UMiflo^t  nu  (pwtMot). 
tanm. . .      . .   

UbMiploytd  

UtaMiploTMnt  ntt  (i»rc«it). 


ttMiploytd  

UtaMVlo^t  rate  (p«x«nt). 


h^iayi..........:  

UtaMVloyad. . . . .        . . . 

IkMiplo^t  rau  (p««at). 

fsiaUn/nlftan. .:   

«^l«y«d.>:  x-.coo.... 

tkmiployad.  .> . 

Utai^lojwfit  rau  {p«rc»\t). 


^l<rfA  



IkM^loyMOt  rau  (ptrcant). 

iMtU-n  ■■IIBI  HI  ... , , 

UMiploytd  

UMi^lOTWt  rau  (ptrcaot). 

Itaites  (Vtitw  ad.)  (b)..... 

N>l«yad.....>  

UlM^loyad  

IkMiploTWOt  rau  (pMc«t). 

Ottar  artlsu     . . . 

I^loyad... >:...:  

iplojwftt  rau  (parcuit). 


1971 

1972 

1975 

1974 

1975 

1976 

U. 416,000 

11,741,000 

12,037,000 

12,625,000 

15,175,000 

15,769,000 

11, OSS ,000 

11,4S9,000 

11,777,000 

12,538,000 

12,748,000 

15,529,000 

ISl ,000 

282,000 

260,000 

285,000 

425,000 

440,000 

2.9 

2.4 

2.2 

2.5 

5.2 

5.2 

697,000 

706,000 

757,000 

786,000 

825,000 

866,000 

646,000 

646,000 

704,000 

755,000 

764,000 

807,000 

49,000 

40,000 

51,000 

55,000 

59,000 

59,000 

7.0 

S.7 

4.4 

4.2 

7 . 2 

6.8 

19,000 

18,000 

16,000 

19,000 

20,000 

23,000 

10,000 

10,000 

9,000 

10,000 

15,000 

16,000 

9,000 

8,000 

7,000 

9,000 

7,000 

7,000 

47.  S 

44.0 

4S.1 

47  7 

51 . 1 

70,000 

a,ooo 

74,00C 

73,000 

74,000 

44,000 

6«,000 

f6,000 

75,000 

71,000 

70,000 

65,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

4,000 

1,000 

1.0 

5.5 

1.9 

2.7 

5.4 

2.5 

55,000 

51,000 

59,000 

47,000 

47,000 

49,000 

51,000 

50,000 

38,000 

44,000 

45,000 

a,ooo 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

4.0 

2.S 

1.7 

2.9 

5  6 

2.1 

10,000 

6,000 

10,000 

7,000 

8,000 

7,000 

7,000 

S,000 

8,000 

5,000 

6,000 

5,000 

5,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

(a) 

(■) 

(a) 

(a) 

106,000 

115,000 

126,000 

152,000 

155,000 

147,000 

99,000 

110,000 

125,000 

129,000 

125,000 

142,000 

7,000 

5,000 

2,000 

5,000 

10,000 

5,000 

6.2 

2.5 

1.8 

2.5 

7.6 

5.6 

126,000 

130,000 

129,000 

144,000 

151,000 

165,000 

116,000 

121,000 

120,000 

140,000 

159,000 

150,000 

10,000 

9,000 

9,000 

6,000 

12,000 

15,000 

7.7 

4.9 

7.2 

5.9 

7.7 

9.1 

130,000 

157,000 

141 ,000 

154,000 

155,000 

164,000 

12S,000 

m,ooo 

136,000 

149,000 

144,000 

155,000 

S,000 

8,000 

S,000 

5,000 

9,000 

11,000 

3.7 

S.9 

5.S 

5.1 

5  9 

6.5 

81,000 

10,000 

74,000 

79,000 

81,000 

95,000 

77,000 

77,000 

75,000 

78,000 

76,000 

87,000 

4,000 

5,000 

1,000 

1,000 

5,000 

6,000 

4.4 

4.1 

1.7 

1.9 

6.7 

28,000 

24,000 

19,000 

21,000 

24,000 

28,000 

2S,000 

22,000 

18,000 

20,000 

22,000 

26,000 

5,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2  000 

9.8 

7.5 

5.7 

4.0 

8.7 

8.5 

29,000 

30,000 

34,000 

55,000 

59,000 

41,000 

29,000 

30,000 

34,000 

55,000 

38,000 

39,000 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(•) 

1,000 

2,000 

(a) 

(a) 

<a) 

(•) 

2.9 

4.6 

6S,000 

69,000 

lk.Cti\ 

75,000 

89,000 

35,000 

60,000 

64,orj 

72,000 

70,000 

84,000 

79,000 

S,000 

5,000 

2,000 

5,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7.4 

4.4 

2.9 

3.5 

5.2 

6.S 

••U:  Ihii  UbU  pmnu  daU  inm  tha  1970  artlat  ocotpaUoMl  cU»«iflcAtion  ai^  camot  dirtctly  coi^and  to  tte  dAU  in 
ubla  2-7.  UM^io^t  raut  ar*  oapuud  baMd  on  unrawM  attiwut  of  tha  im^lo^Mnt  and  labor  lorc«  ItvaU. 

(a)  Oau  baaa  ia  too  «all  to  pnyrida  a  MMiiAtful  oitlMU  (labor  fore*  of  10,000  or  iMt;  un^lo^t  ttval  balov  500). 

(b)  InclydM  ItliNr  adiicaUaB  taactaara  of  art,  drm,  muic. 

9mmm:   IttloMl  MoMt  for  tha  Arts,  teMaich  Dlvialon,  ,  

Kaport  14,  p.  38.   (Dau  art  irm  U.S.  Uomia  of  tha  Cmhm,  GaiMM  of  fopiUtloo.) 


l^n-1980.   UaahlflttOQ,  D.C., 


Hithodolotic*!  nou:  Dm  Cunmt  rofMUtloo  Sucwy  (OS)  ia  a  oatloavlda  mthly  t«^la  of  approaijMUly  40,000  booaaholda 
coiActad  by  tha  kiraou  of  tha  CaoMt  for  tha  Hvmu  of  Labor  StAtUtica.  laaad  on  tha  r«apooMa  to  thla  wrvty,  a^iloyMot  In 
o«r  400  daullad  ocaipatloM,  ineludlflc  a  ti«bar  of  artlat  oooupacloM.  U  nporUd  amially.   SUm  tha  antln  tai^iU  is  aaUd 
^  ^        ••^     ocaipational  qMMtiont,  tha  CW  provldac  aatlMtiM  of  M^loywot  in  trtitt  ocovttlooi  vidch  ar* 

dlraeUy  cNapwahla  u  thbaa  for  all  otbw  ofmyattona.   It  Mt  ba  mtM  ttet  bacaua  tht  artiat  pc^KlaUfli  mkm  up  a  mmXl 
portloB  of  tha  U.S.  popiUtleo  oiUy  a  aMll  fanhor  of  arUiU  an  iacluiad  in  tha  CPS  i«^ila.  ThU  llMu  tte  tutUtlcal 
rallability,  of  com.  lha  MtloMd  oaMoa  coodycta^  oaw  mmj  xm  y%m  ineludaa  a  Mch  hmut  ate  of  artlau,  and, 
tha  ttAUttlcAl  r«llab;ilty  ia  mA  bntar  for  tte  eoMit  ymn.  v   ^  - 
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TMm  2-6. 

Ubor  forc«,  eaployaent,  and  unemployment  In  artist  occup«tlon«:  1977-lSftt 
(1970  classification) 


i 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


OcoufMttlon 


UtaHployMOt  nu  (p«x«ftt). 

All  atisu... :.:..<..  

k^loytd.   

Utai»loy«d....   

UMplo^lMOt  rat*  (p«rc«nt). 

kettn. . . .>  w. 
fcflcM.  ■--■■>».  

UM^lijinr  raU  (pwont). 

AHkitactA* 

MnMflcjtA'  ■   

UMyloytPt  rate  (ptrcaDt). 

li»l«,*J............ 

UMlH0^....:o...  

UoHflo^mt  rate  (pvotnt). 

B— .ivi.  

^loT«l..:.   

UMi9l07«d...:...  

UMiflO]!MOt  nu  (parcMt) 

■n.  .1.;.-^.  . .-  

fcflcywi...:...-  

lUf^HoywI..  

UM^>lo7«nt  rau  lp*rc*nt) 

Ha  IrlM/piyra  

Uw^loy^..  

Uw^lDymnt  rat*  Ipcrctnt) 
MMan/nlfUn. . .   

tafloywj.. >:....:.-.:  

UMiH07«»-..x...:.- 

;  rat*  (pncant). 


fc(>Jo7«J....v. ... 

UMiVJoywJ......:.:.:.-.   

Uawplujiiit  nu  (ptrcMt). 


»-1f  ■■■■■llll........:.,  

fcfl«J*4  >...... 

\Jiwm\ayA...:...^  

Uhi^loyint  nu  (ptrctnt) 

TMctan  (ld«hv  ad.)  <b}.  . 

B^)loy«l  

UM^lo^....:..  

Uhi^layiot  nu  (percent). 

OtiNr  arUsu. . .    . 

tapje^.. >...:.:.>  

UM^loywI....  

UBMployMt  nU  (percent). 


1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

u.ns.ooc 

14,424,000 

15,422,000 

16,008,000 

14,888,000 

17,530,000 

13  (92,000 

14,245,000 

15,049,000 

15,613,000 

14,419,000 

14,951,000 

426,000 

381,000 

373,000 

395.000 

449,000 

579,000 

3.0 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

2.8 

3.3 

878»000 

934,000 

949,000 

1,020,000 

1,120,000 

1,129,000 

j2a,ooo 

889,000 

928,000 

978,000 

1,042,000 

1,055,000 

50,000 

45,000 

41,000 

42,000 

58,000 

74,000 

S.J 

4.8 

4.2 

4.1 

5.2 

4.4 

21,000 

30,000 

28,000 

23,000 

34,000 

37,000 

W  000 

21,000 

18,000 

15,000 

25,000 

23,000 

<,0Q0 

9,000 

10,000 

8,000 

9,000 

14,000 

30.5 

35.8 

35.4 

24.9 

37.3 

40,000 

71,000 

85,000 

92,000 

95,000 

98,000 

it ,000 

49,000 

84,000 

90,000 

93,000 

94,000 

2,000 

2,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

4,000 

l.k 

2.6 

.4 

1.7 

2.2 

4.5 

49,000 

54,000 

54,000 

71,000 

74,000 

71,000 

47,000 

53,000 

55,000 

70,000 

72,000 

49,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

2,000 

3.5 

1.4 

2.4 

1.9 

2.2 

3.2 

9,000 

9,0CO 

10,000 

12,000 

16,000 

18,000 

8,000 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

15,000 

17,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

2,000 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

14.2 

(a) 

(a) 

151,000 

164,000 

184,000 

198,000 

224,000 

233,000 

144  OOO 

141,000 

179,000 

193,000 

218,000 

221,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

8,000 

12,000 

3.1 

3.3 

2.6 

2.6 

3.4 

5.2 

147,000 

140,000 

154,000 

_  153,000 

140,000 

140,000 

154,000 

149,000 

145,000 

143,000 

145,000 

149,000 

13,000 

11,000 

9,000 

10,000 

15,000 

11,000 

7.8 

4.4 

6.1 

4.2 

9.4 

7.2 

183,000 

191,000 

193,000 

199,000 

22O,O0C 

219,000 

177,000 

184,000 

189,000 

195,000 

211,000 

208,000 

4,000 

5,000 

4,000 

4,000 

9,000 

11,000 

).5 

2.7 

2.0 

2.2 

4.0 

4.9 

•4,000 

97,000 

111,000 

114,000 

104»000 

102,000 

81,000 

93,000 

107,000 

111,000 

101,000 

94,000 

5.000 

4,000 

4,000 

3,000 

5,000 

4,000 

5.4 

4.2 

3.3 

2.8 

4.4 

5.4 

24,000 

22,000 

19,000 

19,000 

27,000 

24,000 

25,000 

21,000 

18,000 

19,000 

25,000 

24,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

(a) 

2,000 

2,000 

k.( 

4.0 

4.2 

(a) 

5.4 

4.7 

43,000 

45,000 

39,000 

37,000 

44,C00 

38,000 

41,000 

U,000 

38,000 

34,000 

45,000 

37,000 

2,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

>.*> 

1.8 

3.0 

2.5 

1.9 

2.3 

83,000 

89,000 

90,000 

102,000 

114,000 

127,000 

71,000 

84,000 

14,000 

94,000 

112,000 

117,000 

5,000 

5,000 

4,000 

4,000 

4,(X)0 

10,000 

4.4 

5.9 

4.5 

4.0 

3.4 

7.9 

lete:  Tkit  uble  preaenu  4aU  vtiliziaB  the  1970 't  clsMlflcatloi  ud  e^not  41nctl>     ai^perad  to  <lau  tA  Uble  2-7. 

loyed  plM  imt^loyei  aa;  mt  efMl  eecMpetlM  toul  dM  to  rowrtUi.  Unt^loywot  nlm  are  if  nfd  ta.;  4  on  wrvMi^ 
ettiaatee  of  tia  uoMplv^t  and  later  foixe  levels.  See  table  2*5  for  t««ral  MtJ»4olocical  Dote  on  Gurreot  hi^latlon 


(a)  Oau  Um  it  too  tmW  to  pronde  a  •eaoiaiful  ettinaU  (labor  force  of  10,000  or  lest;  uOH^lOTMOt  level  below  500). 

(b)  Art,  dnaa,  mu^^- 

Urnmi   (1977-19tO)  letiMel  Irrtrnaeet  for  tla  Arti,  taeeerch  Otvltioa,  Art  lit  laloipit  m^a  i^lgi«e«it.  1971-1980. 
Hirtrimten,  O.C.,  tefort  14,  1982,  p.  38.   \mi-19t2)  leUoMl  fciliiint  for  tke  Aru,  keeeerck  DlvUlOB,  '*ArUtU 
kflvjHot,"  tlMhii^oi,  O.C.,  leu  2,  Jmmtt  24,  1983.   (UipiAllM  Aau  preridei  by  tte  Wnm  of  Ukv  StAtiitlcs  fr«a 
tk*  Omai  r«piiUU«a  tevey.) 
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Table  2-7. 

Artist  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment:  1983, 1985, 1987,  «nd  1988 
(1980  classification)  (continued  on  next  page) 


OccupatioD 

1983 

1985 

1987 

t98tl 
two 

Change 

level 

Change 
level 

Toul,  all  chriliM  woritcrs.  

111^,000 

115.462,000 

119.863,000 

121,669,000 

f  10.119.000 

♦  1,S(M.000 

Employed.  .. 

100.834.000 

107.150.000 

112,440.000 

114.968,000 

14.134.000 

2328.000 

Uneinploycd  .^.^^^.^  

10-717  000 

8312,000 

7425  000 

ft  Till  nnn 

^.Ulo,UUU 

'nt  nnn 
■  /J4,UUU 

UoemploymenC  rate  (percent).... 

9.6 

72 

62 

53 

-4.1 

-.7 

ProftukNuU  tptcUUy  occvpaUoii.... 

13^19.000 

13,946,000 

14.726,000 

15.249,000 

^2,030,000 

♦  523.000 

Empkiycd.^.   

12,820.000 

13.630.000 

14.426,000 

14,974.000 

^2,154,000 

♦548.000 

UQen^>loyed  .^.^^^.^  ........... 

399,000 

316,000 

300,000 

266,000 

■>*,uuu 

UocmpIoyineiU  rate  (percent).... 

3.0 

23 

2.0 

1.7 

•U 

-.3 

AU  Hllstt   

L.^J1,000 

:^,482.000 

1,558.000 

1357,000 

^256,000 

-1,000 

U23.000 

Maooo 

1^,000 

1305.000 

^283,000 

♦  2.000 

Unennlcvtd  

78,000 

71,000 

55  000 

52,000 

■3,000 

Uoeaploynient  iv*e  (r^rroeal).... 

6.0 

5.0 

33 

2.9 

•3.1 

■0 

Acton  apd  directors   

71.000 

91,000 

98,000 

112,000 

4>41.000 

♦  14.000 

Ejsployed   

60,000 

77.000 

88,000 

100,000 

4>  40.000 

♦  12.000 

Unemployed  ^  .  

11,000 

14.000 

10  000 

12,000 

♦  ^.UUU 

Uaetnployment  rate  (percent).... 

15.7 

15.4 

9.8 

10.6 

•5.1 

♦.8 

AniKMiiiCflrt.......^..   

41,000 

54,000 

62,000 

56.000 

>  15.000 

•6.000 

Employed   

38,000 

51.000 

59,000 

52.000 

^14.000 

■7.000 

Unemployed  >  

3,000 

3.000 

3  000 

4  000 

A.  1  nnn 

.  1  AAA 

Unemploynjest  rate  (percent). .. 

6.7 

5J 

4.7 

64 

..3 

♦  1.7 

Architects.....  

108,000 

133.000 

136.000 

145.000 

37.000 

♦  9.000 

Employed    

103.000 

130.000 

135.000 

143.000 

4> 40.000 

♦  8.000 

Unemployed   _  

5.000 

3.000 

1,000 

2,000 

1  nnn 

1  1  nnn 
♦  l.UUU 

Unemployment  rate  (percent).... 

43 

2.2 

1.0 

12 

•31 

♦2 

AutlKMrt  .^..^   

64.000 

71,000 

86,000 

83.000 

4>  19,000 

•3.000 

62,000 

70,000 

85,000 

82,000 

4>  20.000 

■3.000 

Unemployed  

2,000 

1  000 

1  000 

1  000 

(c) 

Unemployment  rate  (percent).... 

2J 

1.4 

.8 

.9 

•1.6 

♦  .1 

Dancers     

12,000 

17.000 

16.000 

17.000 

4>  5,000 

♦  1,000 

10.000 

15.000 

15.000 

16,000 

4>  6.000 

(c) 

Unemployed   

(a) 

w 

(a) 

(a) 

Unemployment  rate  (percent) .. . 

(*) 

<*) 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

r 

UMlgMfl,  ,  

415.000 

504,000 

546,000 

525,000 

4>  110,000 

•21.600 

Employed.^    

393.000 

484.000 

531,000 

510.000 

♦  117.000 

.21.000 

Unemployed     _  

22,000 

20.000 

15.000 

15,000 

(c) 

(c) 

Unemployment  rate  (percent).... 

5.2 

3.9 

2.7 

2,8 

•*.<♦ 

T.l 

170.000 

163.000 

177.000 

158.000 

■12.000 

■19.000 

Employed   

155.000 

152.000 

169.000 

151.000 

^.000 

■18.000 

Unemployed.... 

15.000 

11.000 

8.000 

7.000 

•8,000 

•1.000 

Unemployment  rate  (percent).... 

8.6 

6-5 

4.7 

4  6 

•4.U 

vl 

Paliitm/icialptors/craA  artists/and 

artist  printmakm  

192.000 

207,000 

198.000 

219.000 

♦  27.000 

♦  21.000 

Employed   «  _  

186,000 

200.000 

191.000 

215,000 

♦  29.000 

♦  24.000 

Unemployed   

6.000 

7.000 

7.000 

4.000 

•2.000 

■3.000 

Unemployment  rate  (percent).... 

3.3 

22 

3.4 

2.0 

•i.J 

■1.4 

119.000 

134,000 

131.000 

121.000 

♦2.000 

■10.000 

113.000 

129,000 

126.000 

117.000 

♦4,000 

■9.000 

Unemployed  

6,000 

5,000 

5.000 

4.000 

•2.000 

.1.000 

4  0 

3  6 

•14 

•  4 

TtadMrt  Of  art,  drama,  aad  masic 

(blftitrid.)....  _  

43.000 

42.000 

41.000 

49,000 

♦  6.000 

♦  8.000 

Employed   

42.000 

41.000 

40,000 

48.000 

♦  6.000 

♦  8.000 

Unemployed   

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

(c) 

ic) 

Unemployment  rate  (pirceot).... 

12 

14 

1.6 

2.7 

♦  3 

♦  11 

Othtr  artists  (b)  

66,000 

66.000 

67.000 

72.000 

♦  6.000 

♦  5.000 

Employed  

61.000 

62,000 

64.000 

71.000 

♦  10.000 

♦  7.000 

5.000 

4.000 

3.000 

1.000 

■4.000 

■2.000 

Unemployment  rate  (percent) ... 

;.i 

S.6 

43 

21 

■5.0 

•24 
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Table  2-7. 

Artist  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment:  1983, 1985, 1987,  and  1988 
(1980  classification)  (continued  from  previous  page) 


No<«:  DiK  in  this  Ubic  reflect  the  1980  reviaon  of  occupitiontl  ctlcgorics  and  are  not  directly  comparable  with  data  in  iah!cs  2-5  and  2- 
6.  All  the  unemployment  rates  shown  in  the  uble  (with  the  exception  of  the  rates  for  *All  ArtUts*)  were  calculated  by  the  Bureau  <ii 
Labor  Suiistics  using  unrounded  data.  Because  these  labor  force  sutistict  arc  based  on  a  sample  sui>-cy,  they  are  subject  to  sampling 
cmn.  Relatively  small  changes  in  employment  and  unemployment  in  the  smaller  artist  occupations  are  often  not  statistically  significant 
For  a  more  detailed  discuuion,  see  Research  Diviston  Report  #16.  Artists  EmDtovment  and  Uny mplovment  1971-1980.  Appendix  H. 
•Reliability  of  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  Sutistict.*  Sec  Ubic  ^5  for  methodologicml  note  on  Current  Population  Survey. 

(a)  Dau  base  is  too  small  for  estimate. 

(b)  Not  elsewhere  classifted. 

(c)  No  change  occurred. 

Sovrtt:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Diviaion.  "Artists  Employment  in  1988/  Washington,  D.C.  Note  31,  April  1988 
(Dau  provided  by  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Current  PopuUtion  Survey,  unpublished  data.) 
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Chart  2*3. 

Total  number  of  artists  in  the  woricforce  by  art  form:  1988 


Designers 

Painters,  sculptors/ 
craft  artists 

Musicians/composers 
Architects 
Photographers 
Actors  and  directors 
Authors 

Announcers 

Teachers  of  an,  music  and 
drama  (higher  education) 

Dancers* 

Other  artists 


510,000 


71,000 


100,000      200,000      300,000      400,000      500.000  600.000 


♦  Dau  base  loo  small  lo  estimate 

Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Research  Division  (Data  are  from  Current  Population  Survey.) 
See  table  2-7  for  full  citation. 
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Chart  2-4. 

Unemployment  rate  of  U.S.  civilian  workers  and  of  artist  labor  force  as  measured  by 
the  Current  Population  Survey:  1983  and  19P8 


D  1983 
1988 


15.7%  [ 


 1  

All  civilian  wodcen 


9.6% 


5,5% 


All  profcsskmal  special^  occupations 
1.7% 


2,9% 


AUartistt 


6.0%  ^^^^H 

Actors  and  director! 


6.7%  tr.^:;^,:^^:^^ 

Architects 

4.3%  [^l^g^  1-2% 

Authors 
■  ^ 

25%  LMU  0.9% 


Designers 


5.2% 


2.8% 


Muskdans/composers 

Painters/sculpton/cnft-aitists/ntists/printinakers 


3.3% 


2.0% 


Phocographeis 


5.0% 


.6% 


T 


Teachers  of  art/dram  a/music  (higher  education) 
2.2%  r~!3HH2.7% 


Other  artists 


7.1% 


10.6% 


20 


10 


0 

Percent 


10 


20 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  "of  Census  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Current  Population  Survey,  as  analyzed  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  ihc  Arts,  Research  Division;  Sec  table  2-7  for  full  citation. 
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Table  2-8. 

Urban  and  rural  location  of  artists  by  discipline:  1980 


Occu{>ation 


Percent 
urban 


Percent 
rural 


Dancers  

Actors/directors. . . . 
Husicians/coBposers . 
Architects  


Autliors  

r*iotographers  

Painters  

Teachers  (higher  ed). 

Designers  

Announcers  


Artists  n.e.c. 


96 
92 
89 
87 
87 
86 
85 
85 
84 
83 
80 


4 
8 
U 
13 
13 

15 
15 
16 
17 
ZO 


All  artists. 


86 


i4 


Professional  specialty 
occupations  


Total  U.S.  labor  force. 


81 


75 


19 


25 


n.e.c.  •  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

Source:  National  Endowaent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Where  Artists  Live,  1980;  Washi'>gton,  D.C., 
Report  19,  Karch  1987,  table  3,  p.  41.    (DaU  ar<»  froa  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population.) 
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I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 


ERIC 


SU  A  difttiibution  of  aU  artists:  1970<1980 


St  .t« 


1970 


Niaber 

of 

Artists 


Cooc«n' 
tration 
ratio* 


1980 


Ni^btr 

of 

irtlsts 


Ccncen- 
tr«tion 
ratio* 


Calllorfua                                   1  108,437  1.48  176,321  1.49 

Ntt»  <orit                                      2  107,916  l.M  .  1M,42U  1.66 

Ttsai                                           S  i4,969  .88  3  61,802  .90 

Illinois                                     3  41,211  .97  4  50,467  .89 

noricU                                        9  24,960  1.07  5  48,502  1  *0 

P«fttS7lvvua                                 k  35,137  .81  6  43,563  .78 

Ohio                                             6  32,378  .83  7  39,768  .77 

Hichitan                                     7  2*^,660  .95  8  56,888  .84 

totf  ^KfJ                                    8  28,686  1.05  9  56,510  1.00 

HaiadUMtts   10  23,499  1.07  10  52,223  1.10 

Virfiri*   12  15,253  .94  11  24,775  .96 

Uashij^toQ   19  12,555  1.02  12  22,974  1.14 

ItarylMi   11  17,155  1.17  13  20,W0  .98 

North  Carolina   18  12,640  .67  14  20,561  .72 

GMCfU   20  11,776  .71  15  20,550  .79 

mnMOU   16  12,967  .92  16  19,512  .94 

Hissouri   13  14,199  .84  17  18,951  .81 

UitcoQsin   15  13,320  .82  18  18,429  .78 

Colorado   22  8,858  1.11  19  17,950  1.20 

TanwssM   21  10,607  .76  20  17,714  .82 

Iflliana   17  12,941  .67  21  17,459  .65 

Coamcticut   14  13,404  1.12  22  17,211  1.07 

ArUooa.   30  6,597  1.12  23  14,023  1.14 

Onfon   26  6,978  .91  24  13,157  1.02 

Uwlslana   23  8,019  .71  25  12,825  .71 

Alabawi   24  7,965  .69  26  11,779  .69 

Xaotucl7   29  6,863  765  27  10,446  .66 

Oklahowi   28  6,884  .77  28  10,508  .74 

South  Carolina   31  5,209  .57  29  9,526  .65 

Ion   27  6,917  .67  50  9,395  .66 

Kansas   25  7,031  H  51  9,377  .80 

Itewaii   Vi  5,667  1.35  52  6,753  1.49 

Htvada   40  3,078  1.60  33  6,507  1.48 

Wv  Natico   36  3,55?  1.13  54  6,505  1.14 

Kisalsslppi   33  3,826  .55  35  6,155  .59 

Utah   35  3,659  1.00  56  5,8S8  .91 

Nabraika   32  4,068  .75  37  5,666  .73 

Arkansas   37  3,5U  .53  58  5,468  .56 

Jthotia  Island   38  3,124  .87  39  4,527  .95 

Waft  Virginia   19  3,091  .58  40  4,223  .5^ 

Maine   n  2,171  .62  41  3,790  . /3 

Hav  Hicpshira   41  2,474  .88  42  3,751  .79 

Idaho   U  1,844  .74  43  3.207  .74 

Montana   43  1,857  .77  44  2,966  80 

VetTOt   46  1,600  .99  45  2,366  .94 

DalaMTC   *5  1,681  .S3  46  2,288  .78 

AlasU   50  710  .79  47  2 , 148  1.15 

South  DakoU   47  1,455  .63  48  1,974  .61 

North  OakoU   48  1,155  .59  49  1,972  .66 

Wycoil^   49  844  .71  50  l,60t  .68 

lotaa:   Suus  art  in  onkr  of  rank  of  nuahar  of  artists  in  1980. 

'Concantration  ratio:   Proportion  of  all  artists  in  StaU  labor  forc«.  capamd  with  national  proportion. 
A  ratio  of  l.OO  would  Man  that  SUU  conoaniration  was  idantical  to  tha  national  av«raca. 

SoHrea:   UUooal  IndoMnnt  for  thi  ArU,  laaaarcn  Divlion,  Whara  Artiitt  Liva.  19»0.  Uaahin|too,  D.C., 
Raport  19,  March  1987,  ngura  I,  p.  15.    (DaU  art  froa  U.S.  Buraau  of  tha  Canaus,  Caeaua  of  Population.) 
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Chart  2-5. 

State  by  State  concentration  ratios  of  all  artists:  1980 


New  Yoik 
Hawaii 
California 
Nevada 
Colorado 
Washington 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
Alaska 
Massachusetts 
Florida 
Connecticut 
Oregon 
New  Jersey 
Maryland 
Virginia 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 
Minnesota 
Utah 
Texas 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Tennessee 
Misr<^jri 
Montana 
Kansas 
New  Hampshire 
Gcorya 
Wisconsin 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Idaho 
Nebraska 
Mairie 
North  Carolina 
Louisiana 
Alabama 
Wyoming 
North  DakoU 
Kentucky 
Iowa 

South  Carolina 
Indiana 
South  Dakota 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
West  Virginia 


1.66 


fl.49 
M.49 
1.48 


1.20 


1.14 
1.14 
1.14 


•  1.13 
I.IO 
1.10 


1,07 


m  1.02 
U.oo 

0.98 


■0.96 
■  0.95 

m  0.94 
»  0.94 
\  0.91 

0,90 


■  0.89 
10.84 


■  0.82 

10.81 
i  0,80 
I  0.80 
0.79 
0.79 


10.78 
10.78 
10.78 

!0.77 


10.74 
10.74 
\  0.73 
I  0.73 
0.72 


R  0,71 
i  0.69 
0.68 


0.66 
0.66 
I  0.66 
0.65 
0.65 


I  0.61 
0.59 


I  0=56 
0.54 


I 

Concentration  ratio* 


•  Concentration  ratio  is  the  proportion  of  artists  in  the  Slate  labor  force  compared  with  the  natioral  proponion.  A  ratio  of  1. 00  would 
mean  ihe  State  concentration  was  identical  to  the  national  average. 

iource  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Research  Division.  Report  19.  Data  are  from  Current  Populauon  Survey.  Sec  table  2-9  for 
full  citation. 
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Tabte  1*10. 

ArtisU  in  the  largest  metropolitan  areas:  1980 


9mM  l>? 


Artisu  u  ptrcMt  of  9ISA 


Voaui  M  p«rc«at  of  SMSA 


HiMftrs 


«id 

Civilian 

profts- 

labv  ■ 

tuts 

tionalt 

forct 

* 

2 

i 

10 

10 

10 

11 

ll 

12 

12 

1) 

It 

12 

1^ 

19 

*i 

lb 

21 

22 

16 

IS 

1ft 

17 

18 

20 

18 

24 

23 

19 

W 

20 

Ik 

21 

16 

14 

2^ 

2^ 

2  J 

19 

2j 

26 

2S 

20 

27 

26 

27 

29 

30 

2^ 

27 

2S 

30 

29 

)8 

SO 

S2 

36 

j2 

M 

^ 

^ 

32 

4J 

40 

40 

37 

37 

41 

S3 

••2 

*3 

7j 

!o 

•3 

3^ 

36 

33 

^■J 

v8 

49 

42 

49 

44 

4S 

SO 

42 

46 

SI 

61 

S3 

« 

U 

SO 

S3 

67 

77 

S4 

47 

46 

SS 

39 

48 

S6 

SI 

49 

S7 

68 

72 

M 

S2 

66 

S9 

S6 

SS 

60 

S9 

S7 

Mm  York,  It-MJ.....  

lot  Antaits/Loc«  iMCh,  CA  

Chioifo,  IL    • 

Saa  Francisco,  CA      

UuhlnttoQ,  X-»-VA. . .  c. 
niilaatlphiA,  PA-IJ. . .  . .   

l0«tqO,  HA  ■    . . .   ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Oitroit.  ta....  .'-<  

DUUft/7ert  Worth.  TX. . . 

iMUii/MfoU,  Wt    

HoMtOB,  TX    

/teteia/SMU  f>miMm  Crow,  CA  

ttiJMi^lit/St.  fm\,  NhVI  

9MUU/I«tmt,  HA    

Su  Ditto*  CA  

AtUMU,  GA. . . .        .:. . . 

D9iw«r/tailter,  OO.....':"-   

NlMl ,  a. .....  . .      .:■  ■:■  ■  :■  ■  ■  ■ 

St.  hsmit,  m-VL  

iMTl,   .  .> .:. 

toltiaoro.  If)  >.  :.:.'.'.>...:.,. 

nwonix,  AZ    

Cltv«lM>d,  CH   . . . 

S«fl  JOM,  CA    ^. . .      . . . . . 

nttaburih,  FA.    

fOKXM,  0t-«A. .:. . . . .     

Kamm  City,  NO- IS. .:. . .       . . ... .  o 

TiipA/St.  Nt«rstMit,  fl    

Hi  luaukM ,  W .  .>:.  .:.:. . .  

CinciJWAti,  CH-IB-n.....    

Pt.  LMiiMtls/Hollyffood,  fl..:....^  

luhvllU,  tevldm,  TR.... >.....:..  

HofM>lulU»  HI......:.:  :.   

S0CraM0t0»  CA.   

ColuntaM,  OH. . .   

Uv«rti<>/SJB  Bm^iJio/Obtario,  a.....:. 

Rm  OrlMM,  LA......    

lAdlMfoiU,  IB     . 

Sid  Aaioaio,  TX    

tochMtir,  IT.  

OrlMte ,  a.     

AuitlA,  TX  .:.      

Lu  V«tu,  IV..   

SaU  Late  Cit7/0|dM,  UT.  .> . . 
frovlteM/tevickyPavtuelMt,  tl-HA. 
•rffaio.  W   

LCMiflVllU,  ICT........:.r.  

GrMi»boro/Vintton>S&loii/Hi|h  Point,  MC. 

HMphit,  TR-AX-HS......  

46  OklahoM  City,  OK  

CharlotU/Gutofiio,  K  .:  

AlUny/Sdnmctady/Troy,  fi....  

Tucson,  AZ    

Dayton,  OH  >  

Ksrtfortf,  CT  

tinlflihin,  AL.    

Most  hOa  iMchyiocA  Uton,  n. .>....>..:. 
UioiDiyiMM,  K  

TulSA,  OK  .:  

MorfolkyvirgiAiA  toM:b/Portwwth,  VA-K. 


Toul  60  SMSAs. 


Nanafors 

Muter 

and 

Civilian 

and  Civilian 

of 

all  U.S. 

prof as* 

labor 

Uoatn 

prof as - 

labor 

trtisu 

artists 

siooals 

fore* 

artists 

Artists 

siooals 

forca 

(porcvntl 

(pavcant) 

102,9S4 

9.4« 

9.30 

2.45 

38,959 

37.8 

41.3 

U.9 

77,768 

7.16 

8.82 

2.10 

25,638 

33.0 

39.3 

42.9 

37,S36 

3.46 

4.67 

1.08 

12,964 

34.5 

39.8 

43.2 

29,S70 

2.72 

6.46 

1.75 

U>015 

37.3 

40.7 

U.3 

24,979 

2.30 

4.53 

1.56 

9,728 

38.9 

41.6 

47.0 

22,834 

2.10 

4.55 

1.06 

7,761 

34.0 

39.1 

42.9 

20,139 

1.92 

5.10 

1.49 

7,463 

35.8 

41.1 

45.3 

19, H2 

1.84 

4.87 

.99 

5,804 

29.1 

38.3 

41.2 

18,6U 

1.71 

5.2ft 

1.21 

7,lftl 

38.5 

38.4 

43.3 

1ft, Ml 

1.53 

4.95 

1.35 

5,378 

32.5 

34.5 

41.0 

1ft ,090 

1.4$ 

4.49 

1.07 

6,135 

38.2 

38.3 

40.5 

14,704 

1.35 

5.13 

1.45 

Sp449 

37.2 

35.7 

42.3 

U,U9 

1.31 

5.0ft 

1.27 

4,844 

34.1 

38.7 

44.6 

13,901 

1.23 

6.09 

1.59 

4,964 

37.3 

37.4 

42.5 

11,M9 

1.10 

5.90 

1.47 

4,473 

37.4 

40.4 

43.6 

11,«05 

1.09 

4.75 

1.16 

4,609 

39.0 

41.5 

44.6 

11,749 

1.0ft 

5.03 

1.37 

4,489 

38.2 

3«.8 

43.3 

10,7:3 

.99 

6.06 

1.37 

3,816 

35.6 

40.0 

4S.3 

10,03S 

.92 

4.22 

.91 

3,777 

37.6 

40.8 

43.4 

9,13^ 

.91 

:.86 

1.02 

3,5H 

36.5 

37.6 

43.9 

9.7S2 

.90 

3.97 

.94 

3,556 

36.5 

41.4 

43.9 

8,777 

.81 

5.16 

1.25 

3,033 

34.6 

39.3 

42.2 

l,7S4 

.81 

4.39 

.97 

3,040 

34.7 

38.9 

42.5 

t,4«l 

.78 

4.36 

1.22 

3,318 

39.2 

35.8 

43.4 

l,4U 

.78 

3.94 

.83 

3,197 

37.9 

34.5 

40.0 

7,7U 

.71 

5.30 

1.25 

2,928 

37.8 

40.1 

42.7 

7,156 

.66 

4.68 

1.07 

3,C57 

42.7 

42.1 

44.0 

7,053 

.65 

4.99 

1.09 

2,738 

38.8 

41.5 

44.5 

6,913 

.64 

4.64 

.99 

2,533 

36.6 

39.1 

43.6 

6,605 

.61 

4.72 

1.02 

2,300 

34.8 

39.4 

42.2 

i.071 

.56 

5.72 

1.33 

2,080 

34.3 

39.0 

43.3 

5,6S5 

.52 

6.02 

1.35 

1,754 

31.0 

42.5 

44.1 

5,618 

.52 

6.86 

1.65 

2,151 

38.3 

43.1 

46.7 

5,468 

.50 

4.73 

1.14 

2,146 

39.2 

41.2 

43.8 

5,400 

.50 

4.21 

1.01 

1,981 

36.7 

39.9 

43.7 

5,173 

.48 

3.89 

.79 

1,947 

37.6 

41.1 

41.3 

5,054 

.47 

4.24 

.96 

1,842 

36.4 

41.0 

41.7 

4,761 

.44 

3.99 

1,837 

U6 

40.1 

43.6 

4,ift4 

.43 

5.02 

1.07 

1,800 

38.4 

42.5 

43.3 

4,ft73 

.43 

4.30 

1.00 

1,689 

36.1 

39.6 

43.3 

4,659 

.43 

6.09 

1.40 

1,757 

37.7 

39.3 

U.2 

4,413 

.41 

5.92 

1.63 

1,710 

38.7 

41.9 

44.8 

4,373 

.40 

9.69 

1.82 

1,657 

37.9 

41.1* 

43. > 

4,267 

.39 

4.30 

1.02 

1,513 

35.5 

35.7 

40.8 

4,261 

.39 

4.71 

.94 

1,189 

27.9 

39.0 

U.9 

4,132 

.38 

3.57 

.72 

1,511 

36.6 

40.8 

42.1 

4,087 

.38 

4.72 

.96 

1,598 

39.1 

42.2 

43.0 

4,037 

.37 

4.92 

.95 

1,667 

41.3 

43. S 

4S.S 

3.997 

.37 

4.78 

.99 

1,S00 

37. S 

44.3 

44.; 

3.955 

.36 

4.21 

.98 

1,614 

40.8 

40.0 

43.^ 

3,804 

.3S 

5.46 

1.14 

1,472 

38.7 

41. » 

4S  3 

3,637 

.33 

3.98 

0.98 

1,108 

30.  S 

39.1 

43.7 

3,512 

.32 

5.85 

1.49 

1,337 

38.1 

41.8 

42.  S 

3,499 

.32 

4.08 

.91 

1,388 

39.7 

39.7 

42.8 

3,48S 

.32 

3.45 

.93 

1,264 

36.3 

39.3 

44.5 

3,U2 

.32 

4.35 

.92 

1,411 

41.0 

43.1 

42.2 

3,302 

.30 

5.65 

1.32 

1,233 

37.3 

39.9 

43.2 

3,228 

.30 

4.13 

1.17 

1,251 

38.8 

43.1 

47.2 

3,093 

.28 

4.18 

.93 

1,182 

38.2 

38.0 

41.7 

3,087 

.28 

4.36 

.95 

1,238 

40.1 

45.9 

45.3 

704,472 

64.89 

5.51 

1.34 

255,568 

36.3 

39.8 

43.3 

1,085,693 

100.00 

4.79 

1.04 

411,066 

37.9 

40.9 

42.6 

lAtional  InftoMMt  for  ths  Arts,  Masaatcb  Olvlsion,  "Artisu  in  Tha  Larta  Hatropolitan  ArMS,'*  Vashincton,  O.C.,  Mou  5,  Saptaabar  S,  1983.  (Dau  art  fro« 
—  of  tha  Caoau^,  Canaua  of  Population.) 
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Chart  2-6. 

Twenty  metropolitan  areas  with  largest  numbers  of  artists:  1980 


^  Next  three 

8.48%  U.S.  artists 

^  Next  fifteen 

20.56%  U.S.  artists 


Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Aits,  Research  Division;  See  table  2-10  for  full  citation. 


Table  2-lla- 

Artist  labor  force  by  occupation  and  sex:    1970  and  1980 

Uoaen  as  a  proportion 

Total                                    Hen  Wotten  of  the  toUl  labor  force 

Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent  Percent 

Occupation                                1970          1980    change            1970        1980  change  '  1970  1980  change            1970  1980  change 

Actors/directors                        40,201       67,180          67          26,339      44,049  67  13,862  23,131  67                34  34  0 

Announcers                                25,942        46,986          81          24,291      38,392  S8  1,651  8,594  421                 6  18  12 

Architects                                53,670      107,693         101          51,534      98,743  92  2,136  8,950  319                 4  8  4 

Art/draaa/ausic  teachers 

(higher  education)                    42,000       28,385         -  32          25,310      14,718  -  42  16,690  13,667  -18               40  48  8 

Authors                                    27,752       45,748          65          19,5^f8      25,409  30  8,174  20,339  149                29  44  15 

Dancers                                     7,404        13,194          78            1,381        3,350  143  6,023  9,844  63                81  75  -6 

Designers                                232,890      338,374          45         148,572     169,604  14  84,318  168,770  100                36  50  14 

Musicians/co^sers                   99,533      140,556          41          64,767      99,065  53  34,766  41,491  19                35  30  -5 

Painter  s  /  sculptors  /cr  af  t  - 

artists/art ists/prinuakers..    86,849      153,162          76          52,827      79,445  50  34,022  73,717  117                39  48  9 

Photographers                             67,588       94,762          40          57,597      72,496  26  9,991  22,266  123                15  23  8 

Art  ist  s /perf  omer  s /re  1  ated 

workers  n.e.c                          53,131        49,6^3          -9          37,742      29,356  -22  15,389  20,297  32                29  40  11 

All  artists                             736,960   1,085,693          47         509,938     674,627  32  227,022  411,066  81                31  38  7 

n.e.c.  -  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

lote:    1970  data  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  1980  classification. 

Source:   National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Changing  Proportions  of  Hen  and  Wo«en  in  the  Artist  Occupations  1970-1980,"  Washington, 
U.C.,  Note  9,  Harch  1986.    (Data  are  fro«  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population.) 
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Chart  2-7. 

Percent  distribution  of  artist  labor  force  by  sex  by  occupational  category:  1970  and  1980 


H  1970 
1980 


Female 


Male 


44%  B 


Audion 

29%  rii^^N!M&\ky^WlWjt^M>i^^  171% 


ETC 
75%> 


Dtncen 


m-. 


25% 


Designers 


156% 


50% 


50% 


MmkimalGoatpo&m 

25%  iv^^ss<^^->==^^^g^f^;^^^^ 


30% 


I^ta^tcuIpcon/cnfi*«ititti/aitistB/|^^ 

^<=^s;^Wi:>^!i=^  "    1 61% 


48% 


39%!^ 


70% 


Phocofr^)hen 


52% 


23%  ^^■^^^^^^^■■iiiiiiiiliii  mmm  ii% 

Teachers  of  ait/drami/music  (higher  education) 

40%  tx^  - 1      .xt  ♦  •-- •  -     .y t^-^  >x- ^ ^ •^■^-$<^^-v\'y^x-^v  :■  \  -  V . ^  ••••  ■•  -  i  60% 


Source:  U.S.  Bu'^au  of  Census,  Census  of  Population,  as  included  in  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research 
Division,  Note  9;  See  table  2-11  for  full  citation. 
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Table  Mlb. 

Artists  employment  1^  sex:  1983-1988 


1963 

1964 

1985 

1966 

1987 

1988 

Tout  axtists  employtd  

1^000 

1351.000 

1,411,000 

1,439,000 

1,503,000 

1,505,000 

Sex: 

734,000 

8U00O 

831,000 

846,000 

870,000 

855,000 

WOOKII  - 

488,000 

539,000 

580,000 

591,000 

634,000 

648,000 

Scr 

(percent) 

Men          —  ^.   

60.0 

60.1 

58.9 

58.8 

57.9 

56^ 

39.9 

39.9 

41.1 

41.1 

412 

43.1 

No(«  Toul  Artj$tt*  incJiMk*  foik)win|;  Actoit/Dtfecton,  Annouocei*.  Authoi*.  Architect*.  Dancers.  Designen, 
Muddw/Compoieti.  Ptinteii/ScuJptofi/Cr»ft.Aftktt/Artiit-Mntnukci^  Tcuchen  of  Art,  Dimma,  and  Musk  in  Higher  Education, 
and  other  artist^  performers,  and  lelected  workers  not  elsewhere  dasnfled. 

Sovmt  USDL  Bureau  of  Labor  SUttttics'  unpublished,  annual  average  detailed  industry  and  occupation  UbuUtions  for  1983-1988.  DaU 
provided  by  Research  Division,  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  December  1989. 


Table  2-12. 

Artist  median  earnings  by  occupation  and  sex:    1969  and  1979 


ToUl  Hen  Woaen 

Percent  Percent  Percent 

Occtipation  1979       1969     chan^       1979       1969    change       1979       1%9  change 


Actors/directors  (a)   $12,564   $  5,936  NA  $14,397    $  6,816  NA   $  9,396     $5,021  NA 

Announcers   8,144      7,067  15      8,639      6,974  24      6,'i77      2,963  115 

Architects   19,220     12,800  50     20,123     13,188  53     10,859      6,995  55 


Art/draaa/ousic  teachers 

(postsecondary)                          11,787      9,140          29     16,901  10,735          57      6,906      5,242  32 

Authors                                          6,956      8,875         -22     10,337  10,823          -4      4,625      5,451  -15 

Dancers                                          5,404      3,332          6  2      7,576  4,421          71      4,976      3,469  43 

Designers  (a)                               10,656     10,100          NA    16,979  11,155          NA      6,232      5,461  NA 

Musicians/coaposers                        5,561      2,958          8b      /,0/4  4,66c          52      3,186      1,395  128 

Painters / scu Ipt or s /craf t - 

artists/artist/printaakers  (a)...     8,576      6,9%          NA     12,091  9,454          NA      5,773      3,946  NA 

Photographers                                10,085      7,774          30     12,116  8,551          42      5,217      3,655  43 

Artists/perforaers/related  ^ 

workers,  n.e.c.  (a)                      7,218      7,735          NA      9,521  9,350          NA      4,74?^      4,490  NA 

All  artists                                    9,803      7,880          24     13,455  9,540          41      5,713      3,373  69 

Profess ional/te  nical 

workers  (b)                                15,206      8,312          83     19,189  10,516          82     10,581      5,244  102 

NA  -  Hot  applicable 
n.e.c.  *  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

(a)  These  artist  cccxipations  had  large  definitional  changes  for  the  1980  Census,  and  data  froa  the  1970  Census  are 
not  comparable. 

(b)  These  estiaates  were  derived  froa  the  Current  ?opulation  Survey  (Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  75  and  129)  instead  of  the  decennial  Censuses  because  the  occupational  revisions  to 
the  1980  Census  eliainated  the  category  of  "Professional /Technical  Workers." 

Source:    National  EndoMent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Artists  Real  Earnings  Decline  3?  Percent  in  the 
1970s,"  Washington,  D.C.,  Note  10,  March  1985. 
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Chart  2-8. 

Median  earnings  for  women  as  a  percent  of  median  earnings  for  men  by  artist  occupation 
gr^?'ns:  1979 


J  Women's  earnings  as  a  percentage  of  men's  earnings 
I  Men's  earnings  equal  100  percent 


Actors/direciors 
Announcers 
Architects 

Art  teachers  (higher  education) 
Authors 
Dancer 
Designers 
Musicians/composers 
Painters/sculptors/craft-artists 
Photographers 
Other  artists 
All  artists 

All  professional  technical  workers 


Z 


-65% 


 I   j.Li... 


545%! 


r48% 


-50%r 


-42% 


-55% 


Percent 


Source:  Naiional  Endowment  for  the  Arti.  Research  Division,  Note  10  (Data  arc  from  Current  Popular  m  Survey.) 
Percents  calculated  based  on  information  in  tabic  2-12;  See  table  2-12  for  full  citation. 


Table  2-13. 

Inflation  adjusted  artist  medkin  earnings  by  occupation  and  sex:    1969  and  1979 


Occupation 

1979 

Total 
1969 

Percent 
change 

1979 

Hen 
1969 

Percent 
change 

1979 

Woosn 

1969 

Percent 
change 

.  $  6,345 

$  5,936 

NA 

$  7,271 

$  6,816 

NA 

$  4,745 

$5,021 

NA 

.  4,113 

7,067 

-42 

4,363 

6,974 

-37 

3,221 

2,963 

9 

.  9,707 

12,800 

-24 

10,163 

13,188 

-23 

5,484 

6,995 

-22 

Art/draaa/ausic  teachers 

.  5,953 

9,140 

-35 

8,536 

10,73'> 

-20 

3,488 

5,242 

-33 

.  3,513 

8,875 

-60 

5,221 

10,823 

-52 

2,336 

5,451 

-57 

.  2,729 

3,332 

-18 

3,826 

4,421 

-U 

2,513 

3j469 

-27 

.  5,362 

10,100 

NA 

8,575 

11,155 

NA 

3,147 

5,461 

NA 

.  2,809 

2,958 

-  5 

3,573 

4,668 

-23 

1,609 

1,395 

15 

Pair*-.er  s  /  scu  Iptors/craft- 
artists/artist/printaakers  (a) . . 

.  4,331 

6,996 

NA 

6,107 

9,454 

NA 

2,916 

3,946 

NA 

.  5,093 

7,774 

-34 

6,119 

8,551 

-28 

2,635 

3,655 

-28 

Art!  St  s /performer  s/re  lated 

3,645 

7,735 

NA 

4,809 

9,350 

NA 

2,396 

1 

4,490 

NA 

4,951 

7,880 

-37 

6,795 

9,540 

-29 

2,885 

3,373 

-14 

Professional  /technical 

.  7,6ao 

8,312 

-  8 

9,691 

10,516 

-  8 

5,344 

5,244 

2 

NA  -  Not  applicable 


n.e.c.  -  Not  elsewhere  classified, 
bote:   Consuaer  Price  Index  (1969-100). 

(a)  These  artist  occupations  had  large  definitional  changes  for  the  1980  Census,  and  daU  fro«  the  1970  Census  are 
not  ccaparable. 

(b)  These  estimates  were  derived  froa  the  Current  Population  Survey  (Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current  Population 
Reports,  Series  P-60,  No.  75  and  129)  instead  of  the  decennial  Censuses  because  the  occupational  revisions  to 
the  1980  Census  eliminated  the  category  of  "Professional /Technical  Workers.** 

Soura:   National  EndoMnnt  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Artists  Real  Earnings  Decline  37  Percent  in  the 
Q     1970s,"  Washington,  D.C.,  Note  10,  March  1985. 
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Table  2-14. 

Artists  employment  by  race/ethnicity:  1983-1988 


Toul  aitistt  employed. 

lUce/ethiucity 

White. 
Btock. 


AiiM/Native  American. 


R4Ke/ethmdty 


White.. 
Blacks 


AsUn/Nativt  American.. 
Hispanic  origin   


19» 


1»223,000 


1,142,000 
50,000 
31,000 
42,000 


93.4 
4.1 
15 
3.4 


1964 


1351»000 


1J47,000 
56,000 
48,000 
39,000 


92J 
4.1 

3.6 
2.9 


1985 


1966 


1,411.000 


1,300,000 
60,000 
51,000 
50,000 


(percent) 

9?.l 
43 
3.6 
3.5 


1,439,000 


U19.000 
70,000 
50,000 
55,000 


91.7 
4.9 
33 
3^ 


1987 


1,503,000 


1,402,000 
65,000 
36,000 
62,000 


933 
43 
X4 
4.1 


1988 


1,505,000 


1,403,000 
59,000 
43,000 
63,000 


93.2 
3.9 
^9 
42 


Notai  "Toul  Artiftt'  includea  the  following:  Actor»/Diitctor»,  Announcer*,  Authon,  Architect*,  Dancers,  Detigner^ 
Muricianf/ODmp«e«,  Painters/Sculpton/Crmft-Artiits/Artitt-Printmakeia,  Teachers  of  Art,  Drama,  and  Music  in  Higher  Education, 
and  other  artists,  performers,  and  se!'  ned  worken  not  elsewhere  dasstfied. 

Sowcac  USAL  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics  unpublished,  annual  average  dcuiled  industry  and  occupation  UbuUtions  for  1983-1988.  DaU 
provided  by  Research  Division,  Nat  coal  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  December  1969. 


Table  2-15a. 

Artists  by  occupation  and  race/ethnicity:  1980  (continued  on  next  page) 


Occupation 

Civiliaa  ]»bor  forct 

Number  .^.^  

Percent   

Total  waaagfilal  and 

profmionai  specialty 

Number — ^  

Percent   

ToUl  artists 

Number  

Percent  

Actors  and  d'.rvctors 

Number  

Percent   

ArclUtccts 

Number  

Percent  

Authors 

Number  

Percent  

Daactrs 

Number  

Percent  

DcslgiMrs 

Number  

Percent  

Musicians  and 
composers 

Number  

Percent   

Palattrs,  sculptors, 
craft-artists,  and 
artist  pffitttmakers 

Number..*^   

Percent  


Tot&i  Native  American 

Total        White     minority        Black     Hispanic    American        Asian  Other 


104,449317   85,677,198    18,772,619    10,437,225     5,992.723       546,457     1,696,420  99,794 
100.0  810  17.9  9.9  5.7  OS  1.6  0.0 


22,653,658     2,015,742     2,637,916     i;36:,706  690^20 
100.0  883  11.6  6.0  3.0 


1,085,693       969,396       1 16,297        46314  41^40 
100.0  89.2  10.7  4.2  3.8 


67, 180  59,934  7,246  3340  2^3 
100.0  89.2  107  5.7  13 


107,693 
100.0 


45,748 
100.0 


13,194 
100.0 


338374 
100.0 


95,899 
89.0 


42,903 
93.7 


10,565 
80.0 


305361 
90.2 


11,794 
10.9 


2,845 
6.2 


2,629 
19.9 


33,113 
9.7 


2,946 
Z7 


1308 
Z6 


1,134 
8i 


10,762 
3.1 


4,353 
4.0 


947 
ZO 


787 
5.9 


13318 
3.9 


140,556       122,434        18,122         9,099  6,192 
100.0  90.2  9.7  3.1  3.6 


82,730  481,654 
03  Zl 


4.3U0  22,554 
03  2.0 


267 
0.3 


208 
0.1 


149 
03 


638 
0.6 


850 
13 


4,164 
3.8 


442 
0.9 


102  588 
07  4.4 


2,021 
Zl 


21^ 
0.0 


1,289 
0.1 


46 
0.0 


123 
0.1 


99 
0.2 


18 
0.1 


814  8,036  283 
0.2  23  0.0 


172 
0.1 


153,162       138,168        14,994         4,790  5,625 
100.0  90.2  9.7  3.1  3.6 


1,068  3,326 
0.6  2.1 


185 
0.1 
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Table  2.15a. 

Artists  by  occupation  and  race/ethnicity:  1980  (continued  from  previous  page) 


ToUl  Native  American 

Occupation  Total  White  minority         Black     Hispanic    American  Asian  Other 

Photographers 

Number   94,762  84,189  10^73         4,784  3,750  346          U78  115 

Percent   100.0  88.8  U.l            5.0  3.9  03            1.6  0.1 

Announcers 

Number   46,986  40,479  6^7          3,805  2,019  244            345  94 

Percent   100.0  86.1  13.8            80  4.2  0^            0.7  0.2 

Teachers  of  art»  drama, 
and  musk 

Number    28.385  25,906  2,479          1,446  480  118            407  28 

Percent   100.0  91  2  8.7            5.0  1.6  04             1.4  0.0 

Artists,  performers  and 
related  workers,  rue^. 

Number   49.653  43.658  5,995          2^00  2^6  346            797  126 

Percent    K^.s.  8/9  12.0            5.0  4.4  0.6            1.6  0.2 

n.e.c.  "  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

Source.  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Research  Division.  (Data  arc  from  U  S  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Decennial  tapes:  Dual- 
Comm  Inc..  1983) 


Table  2-15b. 

Minorities  in  the  artist  latwr  force  by  State:  1980 


froportion  of  ■Jjwritits 


ToUl  All  MOA|«ri«l 

i&  ioT  of  BlAck  Hitp4iuc  Otlwr  ainoritj  ind  proftssiciul 

$Utt  artists         artists  artists  artists  Artists  occupations 


(ptroint) 

(parc^ot) 

(p«rc«nt) 

(p«rc«nt) 

(p«rc«nt) 

176,321 

6,006 

3.4 

13,279 

7.5 

10,084 

5.7 

16.7 

18.1 

1»,^24 

7,981 

5.8 

6,051 

4.4 

3,521 

2.5 

12.7 

14.0 

61,802 

2,113 

3.4 

6,007 

9.7 

841 

1.4 

14.5 

16.2 

Illinois  

50,467 

2,729 

5.4 

1,438 

2.8 

1,358 

2.7 

10.9 

12.5 

Florida  

48,K)2 

1,887 

3.9 

4,603 

9.5 

^^67 

1.0 

14.4 

15.5 

43,363 

1,S98 

3.7 

4U 

1.0 

478 

1.1 

5.8 

6.8 

39,768 

1,841 

4.6 

257 

0.6 

326 

0.8 

6.1 

7.4 

Kichitw  

36,888 

1,857 

5.0 

346 

0.9 

430 

1.2 

7.1 

9.5 

Mm  J«rsay  

36,S10 

1,577 

4.3 

1,058 

2.9 

697 

1.9 

9.1 

11.8 

NaaaachiMtts  

32,223 

563 

1.7 

362 

1.1 

Ml 

1.2 

4.1 

4.8 

Vlrtinia  

24,77S 

1,357 

5.5 

364 

1.5 

569 

2.3 

9.2 

11.3 

22,974 

460 

2.0 

313 

1.4 

9h1 

4.1 

7.5 

6.7 

20,990 

1,900 

9.1 

386 

1.8 

438 

2.1 

13.0 

17.7 

North  Carolina  

20,561 

1,403 

6.8 

224 

1.1 

213 

l.O 

8.9 

12.0 

G«orfu  

20,330 

1,749 

8.6 

186 

0.9 

201 

1.0 

10.5 

14.6 

19,S12 

203 

1.0 

118 

0.6 

274 

1.4 

3.0 

2.7 

Kissouri  

18,9S1 

d51 

4.5 

i98 

1.0 

243 

1.3 

6.8 

8.0 

18,429 

297 

1.6 

117 

0.6 

170 

0.9 

3.2 

3.5 

17,930 

304 

1.7 

796 

4.4 

247 

1.3 

7.5 

8.1 

17,714 

1,009 

5.7 

83 

0.5 

152 

0.9 

7.0 

9.9 

Indiana  

17,439 

533 

3.1 

80 

0.5 

159 

0.9 

4.5 

6.1 

Cciswcticut  

17,211 

450 

2.6 

229 

1.3 

157 

0.9 

4.9 

5.7 

Arizona  

14,023 

208 

1.5 

1,233 

8.8 

434 

3.1 

13.4 

12.3 

Ortfoo  

13,1S7 

155 

1.2 

138 

1.0 

145 

1.1 

3.3 

4.4 

Louisiana  

12,82S 

1,403 

10.9 

270 

2.1 

106 

0.8 

13.9 

17.5 

AlabaM  

11,779 

951 

8.1 

80 

0.7 

66 

0.6 

9.3 

13.4 

Unlucky  

10,446 

278 

2.7 

* 

0.5 

60 

0.6 

3.7 

4.9 

OklahoM  

10,308 

199 

1.9 

127 

1.2 

323 

3.1 

6.3 

8.6 

South  Carolina  

9,S26 

951 

10.0 

* 

0.6 

113 

1.2 

11.7  1 

15.2 

low  

9,J9S 

105 

1.1 

* 

0.6 

113 

1.2 

2.9 

2.4 

Kaaux  

9,377 

175 

1.9 

89 

0.9 

106 

1.1 

3.9 

5.3 

Hawaii 

0.8 

357 

5.3 

2,921 

43. 3 

49.4 

39.5 

6,S07 

184 

2.8 

uo 

6.8 

151 

2.3 

11.9 

9.2 

Mtw  Naiico  

6, SOS 

* 

0.9 

1,187 

18.2 

208 

3.2 

22.3 

25.8 

District  of  Columbia.. 

6,247 

1,508 

24.1 

259 

4.1 

172 

2.8 

31.0 

42.8 

Mississippi  

6,1SS 

666 

10. a 

* 

0.9 

* 

0.4 

12.1 

18.1 

Ut^  

S,8S8 

* 

0.4 

127 

2.1 

115 

2.0 

4.5 

4.4 

M«faraaka  

S,666 

100 

1.8 

84 

i.5 

90 

1.6 

4.8 

3.6 

S,468 

252 

4.6 

* 

0.4 

* 

0.8 

5.8 

8.4 

rho(te  Island  

4,S2; 

63 

l.j> 

* 

1.0 

64 

1.4 

3.8 

3.4 

West  Vlrtmia  

4,223 

101 

2.4 

0.2 

* 

0.3 

2.9 

3,9 

3,790 

0.2 

* 

0.2 

* 

0.2 

0.6 

1.2 

3,7S1 

* 

0.5 

0.7 

* 

1.4 

2.6 

1.5 

Idaho  

3,207 

* 

0.5 

* 

1.1 

* 

1.0 

2.6 

2.9 

Montana  

2,966 

* 

0.3 

* 

0.6 

109 

3.7 

4.6 

3.7 

-> 

* 

0.2 

* 

0.8 

* 

0.6 

1.6 

1.7 

2,288 

129 

5.6 

* 

0.7 

* 

0.7 

7.0 

11.0 

AlaakA  

2,143 

* 

1.3 

* 

1.6 

120 

5.6 

8.5 

11.1 

South  DftkoU  

1,974 

i 

0.0 

* 

0.6 

99 

5.0 

5.6 

4.5 

lorth  DaJLoU  

1,972 

* 

0.0 

* 

0.0 

* 

2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

*r«int  

i,6o: 

* 

0.0 

it 

2.9 

* 

2.6 

5.5 

3.9 

1,085,693 

46,314 

4.3 

41,840 

3.9 

28,143 

2.6 

10.7 

11.6 

*  Too  few  casas  in  tampU  to  provida  a  aaaninsful  esticata  of  tha  ruibar  of  artists  for  this  sUta. 


Sowca:  National  EndoMant  for  tha  Arts,  RatMrch  Division,  ")km»n  and  Hinoritias  in  Artist  Occupations",  VUshington»  D.C., 
Kota  4,  July  4,  1983.    (C<afRitar  dau  upas  obtainad  fro«  tha  Buraau  of  tha  Cansus,  1980  Cansus  of  Population.) 


Chart  2.9, 

Minorities  in  the  artist  labor  force  by  State:  1980 


Hawaii 
District  of  Columbii 
New  Mcivico 
Cidifomii 
Texu 
Florida 
Louisiant 
Arizona 
Maiyltnd 
New  Yock 
MiiaiMtppi 
Nevada 
South  Cvolina 
Dlinoii 
Georgia 
Alabama 
*^^inia 
New  Jersey 
North  Carclina 
Aliska 
Washington 
Colorado 
Michigan 
Tennessee 
Delaware 
Missouri 
C^ahonu 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Arkansas 
South  Dakou 
Wyoming 
G>nnectictU 
Neb^-aika 
Montana 
Utah 
Indiana 
Massachusetts 
Kansas 
Rhode  Island 
Kentucky 
Oregon 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
West  Virginia 
Iowa 

New  Hampshire 
Idaho 
North  Dakou 
Vermont 
Maine 
Total 


49.4 


31.0 


Minorities  as  a  percent  of  total  artists 


10 


20 


30 


40 


50 


Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts»  Research  Division,  Note  4.  Data  are  from  Current  Population  Survey;  See  lable  2-l5b  for 
full  citation. 


WuMbtr  ot  pTiona  engaffd  in  selected  arU  releted  IndustrUe:  1929-1988 


ToUl  U.S. 

•<^iiv»l»nt            Motion            r«crc«tioo  ttltviiion  Printing  ind 

^\oy—*         picture  MYVlctf  OnMdcutii^  publishinc 


Ptft  I:  i929M94d 



19W  

1931   

I9i2  


(in  thouunds  of  full-tlM  tquivaiMt  i^lo^s)  («) 

^'»249  141  4 

50|1«  1W>  205  «  y,« 

26, H6  122  156  9  4<1 


19^ 
19J5.. 
19M. 
19)7 
19)«.. 
19)9.. 
1940.. 
1941. 
1942.. 
1943.. 


J0,4*0  ni  u,  u 

Jl,?97  14«  n 


)7.024  174  186  21 

184  202  26 


1945, 
1946 

1947, 

i9a. 


fuX  U:    1946- 19« 


1946. . . . 
1949.  . 
1950..  . 
1951... 
1952.... 
1951.  . 
1954.. 
1955... 
1956.  .. 
1957.... 
195«. 


19^0.... 
1961. 
1962. 


^.541  142  267  34 

U,4M  119  272 


1964..  . 

1965  .  . 

1966.... 

1967. 

196a.... 

1969.. .. 

1970.... 

1971.... 

1972.... 

197^.... 

19»4..  . 

1975.... 

1976.... 


100,941  192 


604 
578 


492 
510 

164  164  15  554 

i6,191  177  182  18 

i4.499  171  u,  ij 

»»91i  17^  171  21  577 

568 
5S1 

47»51»  191  206  27  555 

,^  ^  IW  28  550 

215  197  jj 

47,0a                228  211  36  66$ 

*7»121                 229  215  41  705 

*«,»7                  221  240  47 


720 


720 


 *■■•-   48,097  221  240  47 

  na  215  VO  717 

   *«»W0  211  21)  51  721 

 •  ■  •  •  •-•-■>--•  •  •  •  •  «,612  206  2)0  5S  717 

  200  225  60  719 

 ■   ^»694  190  229  66  7H 

 **  ****-^- 52,868  184  228  70  758 

  179  211  72  768 

' **                        •  55,199  172  218  75  782 

'-""-■*■-**••'   55,825  165  240  80} 

!^ ^' ^* 1**  »2  81  807 


813 
840 


-                          58,861  lA  294                          89  8J6 

«*0.1^9  131  101                          92  874 

".^1  116  JOB                          97  907 

<>6,01J  141  116                         102  966 

^''9^  147  116                      I   108  979 

6^798  148  lu                       ■  112  996 

'l'*^  154  158                         U7  1^016 

'1'1«  1«  )SJ                         118  1.021 

'0,776  152  165                         12?  982 

??.601  152  404  127 

/5,959  157  4)7 

'^064  157  459  116 

:X296  158  466 

1977  . .  _ : ; ;  v:  • ;  • ;  -          [I'V.l  !'!  ^  i 

1978 
1979 
1980 


988 

111  1,016 
1,020 

141  991 


W,))5  161  510  IS  1047 

^•^"^  1**  567  i;o92 

175  594  ui  1.144 


mi  "°  i«  i.iii 

1,82 "°  1« 

195)  *                                                                   ^  202  1,165 

;984 ** ^"  659  208  1,192 

1985 ''-''^  214  1.267 

1986  ** ^ • ^"  21« 

1987 ** ^ "^-'^^  181                        '0'  2W  1,^52 

98.  :■>.--...:....:.    .8.127  185  712  217  1,W2 


'»*  21'  I.MJ 


0.U  la  thi.  ubl.  r^Mit  full-ti«  n>lv*l«>t  .^>lo,M<.  0.U  c««.t  b.  co.wr.d  4lT«:tl,  rtU.  4»u  li.  Ublt  2M.. 
'''•wiy  noun  oar  mdIovm  on  ourr-riM  «^k<.a.im   ' 


-Mkljf  hcun  p«  «plo^  «  p«.tl«  KhrtilM  to  .vrM.  hour.  p«  «plo^  «,  f^n-ti^  .jhrtiUf  in  uch  inkutr,. 

<«.)  n»  l»a  ..tl»u.  U,  p«t  ,1  o(  thl.  Ubl.  «,  bul  o«  <h.  „A..trT  cl«.if,«tio.  u«d  for  m;  «l  «u.r  mlth.  19M>  ..ti«„. 

la  fm  I  «.  t>u«l  o«  U»  indu.tr,  Ou»lfle«tl«.  u»<t  (or        «1  i.t«  ,Mr..  "tl-U. 
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Tabto  2-17. 

WagM  and  MlariM  ptr  fuU-tlM  equiTatent  MployM  in  MlccUd  arU  InduitriMt  19S9*19$8 


UiiM  Md  ul«rlts  par  full-tlM  •qulv«l«ot  MployM 


ToUl  U.S. 


plctunt 


broadcast  iflg 


Part  1:    1929- 194A 


1929  :.  

19)0  

mi  o 

1932........  .>  c.  .:■ 

m)  .....I..  ..o 

I9i4  :  

195S  

1936  :..  

1937 . .   .:. 

193$...:..^   ...x.:.'..:....^.. 

1939  .;■ 

1940.  

19*2 ^ .:. . 

19*3 . ,         .  ..<...:.  <. .  .>  .:<.:.:...> . 

19*4  ........ .:. .;<.^.>  . 

19*5.  .:. .  .  ..... ■ 

VM . .  .»:  .» .  .> .  o  .....  o 

19*7..:  ........»>....  .......>^ 

19*«. . .»  ... .  ...>  .:.>:. ...........  V 

firt  l\:  194<-19Sa 

19*«  ..:  o.. 

19*9...  

19%.....  .;.  

1951  ^. . . . . .  ...XX. . .:. .  . 

1952  X... .  .  . 

1953. .  .x<-  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  c 
195*... :....>... 

1955  :.:  

1954.... x....^^  _.x..:  :■■ 

1957  

195»  .X 

1959   .   > 

1940  :  

1941.....  

1942......  

1943  ...< 

194*. . .  ... . . . .  ... .X.  K.. 

1945.. X  .x... 

1964.  :.> . . . . .  .    . .  .>x-  -  ■ 

19«  X  

1949  .....X.. 

1970  

1971  

1973.. :.x.>... -.x 

1975  z.....^. 

1976...:  

1977  

1978  ... 

1979  

1990  

1981  

1982......  

1983  

198*....  . 

1985.. :...>:.^..:...x  :■ 

1984.  ,.     .  .-.:.x.:c:.:..o.-.-. 

I9t7 .:. .  .  .  ... . .    .     .  .>  ..c... 

19M. .:. ... .>      ■:■:■:■>  ■  ■  ■ 


1,*28 
1,)90 
1,297 
1,1*1 
1,067 
1,108 
1,155 
1,201 
1,275 
1,2*7 
1,210 
1,315 

1,  *58 
1,727 
1,970 
2,123 
2,205 

2,  »0 
2,61 : 
2,8^8 


2,818 
2,876 
3,030 
3,261 
3,*53 
3,638 
3,731 
3,923 
*,13* 
*,298 
*,*44 
*,678 
*,825 
*,970 
5,161 
5,1*8 
5,61* 
5,812 
6,043 
4  31* 
6,741 
7,233 
7,750 
8,2U 
8,797 
9,329 
10,020 
10,820 
U,588 
12,373 
n,264 
l*,376 
15,761 
17,201 
lC,*5t 
19,330 
20,148 
21,08* 
21,951 
22,923 
2*. 043 


2,169 
2,175 
2,179 
1,959 
1,891 
1,8** 
1,892 
1,8H 
1,972 
1,9*2 
1,971 
1,9M 
2,0U 
2,12* 
2,250 
2,379 
2,S47 
2,978 
3,031 
2,94* 


2,944 
S,02S 
3,069 
3,249 
S,*IS 
3,424 
3,929 
*,S)0 
4,St7 
*,7*S 
*,9*0 
S,S1S 
S,444 
S,871 
4,00S 
4,141 
4,403 
7,12S 
7,397 
7,503 
7,9U 
8,SU 
8,359 
8,*41 
•.Ml 
9,172 
10,100 
10,41* 
11,987 
13,209 
U,910 
14,821 
17,848 
19,854 
21,*52 
23,30* 
25,47* 
27,*«9 
U.SfO 
32,319 
33,SM 


(in  currant  dollArt) 

1,273 
1,240 
1,2U 
1,211 
1,185 
1,190 
1,193 
1,232 
1,249 
1,270 
1,277 
1,210 
1,292 
1,328 
1,U1 
1,443 

1,  M0 
2,115 
2,34'* 

2,  *7i 


2,*75 
2,557 
2,4C5 
2,7*3 
2,'44 
3,i27 
3,320 
S,*9« 
3,451 
3,875 
*,210 

*,5I4 

4,745 
4,922 
5,014 
5,223 
5,347 
5,592 
5,720 
4.047 
4,245 
4,744 
7,219 
7,252 
7,U4 
8,107 
8,815 
9,181 
9,59* 
10,203 
10,9*4 
11,892 
12,908 
13,9*5 
1*,712 
15,239 
15,909 
14,752 
17,872 
19,532 


2,513 
2,42* 
2,732 
2,7*0 
2,510 
2,198 
2,009 
2,223 
2,341 
2,*97 
2,*27 
2,554 
2,501 
2,467 
2,«9 
3,333 
3,515 
3,972 
*,073 
*,23* 


*.23* 
*,300 
*,498 

5,017 
5,*17 
5,75* 
5,957 
6,250 
4,613 
6,754 
7,051 
7,210 

7,  *29 
7,38* 
7,713 
8,011 

8,  *35 
8,515 
8,833 
9,000 
9,543 

10,085 
10,712 
10,885 
11,575 
12,148 
12,779 
13,*75 
1*,705 
15,708 
16,879 
18,329 
19,538 
20,813 
22,550 
23,827 
25,51* 
27,335 
2V,721 
29,760 
31,221 


frifttifli  and 
publlshini 


2,010 
2,011 
1,9*3 
1,7*0 
1,599 
1,4** 
1,698 
1,702 
1,722 
1,697 
1,718 
1,74* 
1,852 
1,971 
2,154 
2,374 
2,574 
2,842 
3,210 
3,*99 


3,*99 
3,700 
3,892 
*,115 
*,399 
*,482 
*,885 
5,133 
5,*30 
5,548 
5,771 
6,009 
6,197 
6,3*4 
6,502 
6,684 
6,971 
7,094 
7,348 
7,584 
8,001 
8,558 
8,975 
9,597 
10,210 
10,458 
11,3*7 
12,174 
13,053 
13,809 
1*,708 
15,628 
17,2*2 
18,563 
20,13* 
21,211 
22,252 
23,22* 
2*, 23* 
25,23* 
26,770 


ERIC 


■ota:  Tha  19*8  aatlMtM  la  firt  II  of  this  tibia  ara  UmA  on  tha  InAtstr^  clusiflottlaa  uMd  f«  19*7  aad  Mrli«r  f»»n,  aad  tha  19a  attlMttt  in 
hut  I  «r«  baaad  on  tha  ia^utrf  cUuUlcatioQ  usad  for  19*9  and  Utar  yaart.  This  tabla  is  bMad  oq  full-tlM  aqulvUaat  aaplOTaat  lod  is  aot 
cm^arxbla  to  dau  la  tabla  2-18  «4vich  Ir  baaad  on  toul  a^lo^s. 

Smmi   (1929*1902)  U.S.  Dapartaaat  of  CoMCca,  Buraau  of  Iccocmc  Analysis,       n^ti^i  tocoM       fn^t  Accoim  of  tha  Urdtad  SUtas.  1929-82; 
Suti^tical  Tablas.  U«shii«ton,  D.C.,  Saptaidiar  198*,  p.  252;  (1983-198*)  Survat  of  COrraiit  fciiijaa^.  July  1987  Issua,  tablas  6.8A  and  6.81;  (1985* 
1908)  U.S.  Oapartaaot  of  CoMsrca,  U.S.  luraau  of  Ecowaic  AMlytis,  Sucvt  of  CuamilT  iMlnMI  ^^J  ^^^^ 

Nttlwdalociial  itaUt  tti«aa  aad  aaljriaa  consists  of  tha  aonatary  raaunaratlon  of  aaployMS,  iXKludlut  tht  co^^aoiAtion  of  corporau  off  icars ; 
coHusaiom,  tips,  and  bonusas;  and  racaipts  In  kind  that  nprasant  incoaa  to  tha  racipianta.   It  consists  of  disburtaMou  and  Mifa  icauals  lass 
disbunaMMiu.  Disbursa«MU  is  wafas  and  saUrias  as  juet  daf  inad  at:apt  that  ratroactiva  vacas  ara  couetad  «diiQ  paid  nthar  thM  hteao  aamad. 
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Table  2-18. 

Nunber  of  employees,  and  ansount  of  earnings  of  production  workers  in  selected  arts- 
related  industries:  1975*1987 


froductlon  worUrs 

All  eiploytts,  toUl  

full-tiM  and  p»rt-ti»  Toul  Avuage  hourly  «iniings 


Industry 

1975 

1980 

1987 

1975 

1980 

1987 

1975 

1980 

1987 

(in  thousands  of  parsons) 

76,945 

90,406 

102,310 

KA 

MA 

XA 

NA 

NA 

RA 

hunting  and  publishing  (a)  

1,083 

1,252 

1,507 

624 

699 

842 

5.38 

7.53 

10.28 

420 

471 

168 

164 

173 

5.81 

7.72 

10.22 

68 

90 

121 

12 

16 

45 

5.13 

7.16 

10.72 

98 

101 

Ul 

48 

52 

59 

4.64 

6.76 

9.35 

348 

414 

528 

262 

307 

382 

5.46 

7.85 

10.56 

55 

62 

73 

45 

51 

58 

4.10 

5.78 

8.17 

ladio  and  TV  r«c«lvli)|  tqaipMOt. . 

U2 

109 

82 

80 

79 

56 

4.20 

6.42 

9.22 

Udio  tad  tel«visloD  bro«dcastli^. 

155 

200 

236 

124 

160 

m 

5.10 

7.44 

10.81 

206 

217 

21K 

181 

191 

197 

4.26 

7.88 

U.92 

131 

124 

106 

MA 

MA 

(b) 

MA 

MA 

(b) 

AaiiMHt,  racrMtioii  s«rviCM  

597 

764 

894 

543 

692 

787 

3.64 

5.52 

6.95 

Naiterthip  orsaaixatloos  

1,452 

1,539 

1,580 

MA 

MA 

(b) 

NA 

MA 

(b) 

HA  •  Not  available. 

loU:  Aoual  averages  of  Monthly  figures.  Covers  all  full-  and  part-tiM  wployeM  vho  vorkwl  during,  or  receivwi  pay  for, 
sny  part  of  the  pay  period  including  the  12th  of  the  aooth.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  in  tables  2-16  and  2-17  ar% 
for  full-ti»  equivalent  •^>loyees  and,  hnre,  are  not  co^iarable  to  those  in  this  table. 

(a)  Includes  industries  not  shovn  separaUly. 

(b)  Included  in  toUls,  not  shown  separauly. 

Soivn:    (1975-1980)  U.S.  DepartMnt  of  Labor,  Iutmu  of  Labor  SUtistics  (BLS),  E»loment  and  l««4n#«    As  included  in 
U.S.  kireau  of  the  Census,  SUtisticAl  Abetract.  1987,  Uashlngton,  D.C.,  1986,  table  672;  (1987)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  CeoAu, 
SUtistical  Abstract.  1989.  Uashii«ton,  D.C.,  table  657. 

Hethodeleglcal  aoU:   DaU  presented  in  this  table  and  in  tables  2-16  *nd  2^17  are  based  on  naUooal  establisteeot-bas«l 
dau  on  payrolls.  These  dau  are  different  than  tfaoee  in  tables  2-1  to  2-15,  which  are  baaed  on  houaeteld  interriww.  DaU 
fron  payroll  reports  and  household  interriowt  differ  froa  eech  other  because  of  diffennoea  in  deflniUon  and  comagtr 
»«rcea  of  infonaUon,  aethodt  of  collecUon,  and  eatiMtiig  preot;:;=«a.  SMpling  varlahiUty  aid  tMponM  ecnva  axe 
additional  reaaons  for  diacxevaDCias.  Tb»  daU  in  tiKU  tahla  vara  coUectad  as  folloMi  Ueh  aanth,  a  xipmntative  penal 
of  inAntrial,  coiMrcial,  and  governwit  ectabUafennU,  aaploHlag  collectively  over  »  ailUott  workara,  volwtarily 
wteits  infonaUoo  fron  payroll  records  to  the  SUte  agenciet  participatii^  in  the  Omnt  li^loynot  Statittics  progran. 
After  eitracting  dau  necessary  for  the  preparaUon  of  SUU  and  area  estiMtaa  on  M^loyMnt,  hours,  aari  eamii^,  these 
agencies  fonttrd  the  reporu  to  US  for  use  in  the  devalofMat  of  naUonal  eatimtaa.  This  progrw  U  conducted  Jointly  by 
8LS  and  Suu  agencies.   irtahnHnmi  nportiag  on  Foni      790  m«  claaaified  into  indactriaa  on  the  basU  of  their 
principal  protect  or  activity,  detanined  fron  inforaatioi  on  momI  aalaa  volum.  IhU  iitfegMtion  U  collected  on  a 
supploMot  to  the  quarterly  uoeaplojMnt  influraoce  tai  riforts  filed  by  ea^loyen.   for  an  ettablislMot  mkix^  nore  than 
one  product  or  engaging  in  aore  than  ooa  activity,  the  entire  aa^loyMnt  of  the  establiskMnt  it  included  in  the  industry  of 
the  principal  product  or  activity.  All  national,  SuUy  and  area  aa|)lo9Mnt,  hours,  and  earaiflga  series  are  classified 
according  to  the  1972  SUodirt  Classification  Manual,  published  by  the  Office  of  Hanagenant  and  Budget.  l^iloTnant  dau, 
•icept  those  for  wployees  of  the  Federal  GovenMot,  refer  to  persons  on  establislMat  payrolls  «te  received  pay  for  any 
part  of  the  pay  period  which  includea  the  12th  of  the  aonth.  For  Federal  Govmant  establisteanU,  «n>loyMot  figures 
represent  the  owber  of  persons  i4»  ocoipiad  posiUocs  on  the  Uut  day  of  the  caloodar  nooth.  Intemittent  workers  are 
counted  if  they  perfonad  any  semce  during  the  nonth.   The  dau  esclude  proprietors,  the  sel£-ev)loyed,  unpaid  volunteer 
wfa^ly  workers,  fan  workers,  and  domstic  workers.  Salariri  officers  of  corporaUona  are  includMl. 
imnt^  h«rly  eminga  are  on  a  "gross'*  basis.  They  reflect  not  on) ;  change  in  haaic  k  -arly  and  incentive  wage  raUs  but 
also  Mch  variable  factors  aa  pzmim  pay  for  overtine  and  Uta-shift  wu:i  and  chaages  ia   jtput  of  workers  paid  on  an 
in&intive  plan.   They  also  reflect  shifu  in  the  mate  of  aaployees  between  raUUv^ly  high-ptid  and  low-paid  work  and 
changes  in  workers'  earnings  in  individual  est&blishaanU.  Averages  for  groups  and  divisions  furtha  raflect  changes  in 
average  hourly  earnings  for  individual  industries. 
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Tmble  2-19. 

Nunber  of  e8Ubl5«hiMnts,  paid  esployees,  umual  payroll  per  employee  ftnd  areTSge  fin  size  of  firms  subject  to  snr^ 
exesmt  fron  Federal  income  tsx  in  selected  srts-relsted  service  industries;  1982 

Huiitor  of: 

  AmuAl  Avtrat* 

payroll  tite 

bUblistM^its  P«f  toUl  of  ttUb- 

Typt  of  Mrvic*  ttublithBtnt  *'ith  payroll  e^loy«M  (b)  fayroll  aaploj**  (c)  lisJ«tnt 
"                '          '                                                                                             ^^^^  thwiMndt) 

All  MCTim  MUblistaU  ii*J«:t  to  Hteml  iacoM  ui.. »..:........                                   1,261»69S       11»1M»IU     lM»ft2l>»S02  U»2a3  9 

Riotofrtphic  ,t«4lo«,  portrait....:.......   hm  U,0S6  J57,*$J  »,118  6 

ladic,  TV ,  pMbl isbtrs '  aawtitii^  rapraMOUtivas . .....  <. . .  I »245  14 ,416  U4 ,3SS  2 J ,M7  12 

CoMKcUI  pbototnphy,  art,  and  graphics. . .     . .       . .      . .       . . ...» . .      . . .  ■                 10,J16  56,5M  1 ,024.25J  18,112  5 

Sifp  paintint  thopa...........   ....<.:....   1,402  4,788  58,841  12,289  J 

Ifltarlor  (kalmini...  ■<■:.  Si^SS 

ladlo  and  TV  rapair  shopa    ..;...:.:.;.>...................   7»0t9  50,929  397,235  12,843  4 

Arehitact**!  a^TlcM............  ^   13,414  105,270  2,404,201  22,838  8 

AMMaaot  aai  rtcraatloa  aarvlcaa,  incltidiag  •otioo 

pictra  .....,..........>:.   67,215  803,774        8,905,091  11,079  12 

Itotloa  pictura  prodoctloo.  dlftrlUitloo,  aal  a«fvica«     7 ,905  127 ,209  2 ,451 ,083  19 ,268  16 

Itotioo  plctsra  tteatara      9,344  103,441  544,447  5,477  11 

ltotioaplct««  tteatars.  aacapt  driwiA..^       7.215  92,203  497,000  5,390  13 

Drlvr  in  mtim  p4«t«  tteatart       2,1»  ^ht^  »»**7  4,186  5 

Pr«4nrt,  oacteatraa,  Md  a«tartaiMra       6,"2  54,833  971,041  17,086  8 

IWtrlcal  proiaoaca  (aaoapt  aotioQ  plctura)  and 

aianllMaoaa  tJ»atrical  aacvlcaa          . .       . .        . .      . .      . .       . .  2 ,W4  30,443  554,684  18,155  10 

laada,  orcfaattxaa,  aciora,  aad  oUar  aatartAlMra  aad 

•otartainant  tnaipa. . . .>              . .          ... . . . .» . . . . .:.» . .    »»"0  414,357  15,833  7 

Oanca  hal  la ,  ttudioa ,  aM  scfaoola . . .     . .      . .       . .     . . .   i "  »804  W , 509  4 , 74 7  5 

Carmvala,  cuoiaaa,  and  falra..:... .:..>...>....   MO  4,131  37,636  9,111  11 

)^tmmM  ..>...>  <.  .>  »  220  HA  «A  RA  HA 

All  aarrica  aittaklUteaiaU          ftm  faivsl  immm  tai.. >.:........... ..!.<.>. ..>..:... .».:.  U7,061  2,280,054  23,141,949  10.150  16 

Salact«l  Miaauaant,  tacraaUoo,  and  raUtad  sarvicaa  :....>.......„........:....>-.,   10,526  213,621  2,105.261  9,855  20 

froducan  occhiitraa  and  aotartaij»r» .......                                ........... ^   1 ,610  ( 4 1 ,000)d  XA  »A  KA 

Thaatxical  pnjducars  (aacapt  action  plct»ira«)  <•■<■  ^        (I4,t00)d  RA  HA  HA 

Bands ,  orchaitraa  and  othir  autartaimwt . . ... . .      . .       . .      764        (27 ,000)d  HA  HA  HA 

hmmzMt  art  fftHariaa  and  botanical  and  toological  lardm   2,344        (37,800)«  «A  HA  HA 

Ccaarcul  waaiaa  (a)                  ........ .... . .  . .  . .      . . .      . .    367  HA  HA  HA  HA 

loocoMTcial  .laai^. ..>..<.:.>.;.......   HA  HA  HA  KA 

NuaaiM  and  art  fallariaa. . .       . .     .> .    . .  . .    1 ,909  HA  HA  HA  HA 

ArtoortU ,  botanical  aad  toolojlcal  lardana. .;. . .          110  HA  HA  HA  HA 

lA  ♦  Dau  not  obtalaad. 

i^a:  The  ladma  of  ortaBixationa  thit  z«caiva  <|iiaatieaMirM  in  tha  fiv«-yatf  aoMlc  canaua  la  obtainad  thrtmh  tka  yaa  of  tiio  amma.  Ona  acurca  it  filara  of 
nCA  raporta,  tha  othar  ii  filara  of  incoM  tu  focta  (l»th  foe-profit  aad  not-f x-profit  ocfaaiiatiooa).  ArU  odaaitttiooB  that  do  not  wteit  aittor  a  riCA  raport 
or  an  OS  incoM  tai  raport  ara  not  likaly  to  racaiva  a  caoaw  qfuaatiaoaaira .  Nany  arts  or|aaixationa  oparata  as  Mbtidiariat  of  larfar  ortaaiaatiooa  that  aay  not  ba 
pnaarily  in  tfat  uta,  aucb  aa  a  mtmm  or  a  wivaraity.  In  avcb  caaaa,  tte  lanar  ortaaixatioe  it  tha  oaa  that  racaim  thi  caoiua  <)uaatioaDaira ,  and  itt  rasponaat 
vill  ba  daaaiflad  ia  turn  of  itt  priMry  ftrtivity  vhich  aay  not  ba  tha  arU.  for  aach  raaaooa,  tha  couau  of  utea  of  oriaaiiaticja  aad  thair  recaipu/ravaii*aa 
praaaotad  in  thia  tabla  ara  llhaly  to  andtntata  tha  Iviwala  of  activity  that  occwrad  ia  1982. 

<a)  Itaara  ara  a  fa«  auaauM  cataforlaad  aa  coaaarcial  that  ara  taa  aaai^t. 

(b)  For  pay  parlod  Includii^  March  12  (laa  nota  balow).    Includaa  both  full  and  part  tiaa  a^loyMa. 

(c)  Ooax  not  dittirv^ish  batvaan  full  and  part  tiat  a^loyaat.   Ttaaraiora,  caooot  ba  coaparad  to  daU  in  tJibUt  2-16  ud  2*17. 

U)  Dau  not  obtaimd  froa  sourca  citad.   EatiMtad  baa«l  on  1942  Canm  of  Samca  tnduatry  daU  froa  Darnt  Johnatcn  and  Gabnal  ludnay. 
Saa  tabla  2' 20  for  full  ciUtion. 

(a)  !>au  not  obtaiaad  froa  aourca  citad.   Obtaintd  froa  luraau  of  Labor  SUtittica,  ft^loyv/iit  and  EaniAta.  ^liaant,  1987. 

Sam:  U.S.  Buraau  of  tht  CacMut,  1982  Cmu  of  Satvica  Indmttflu,  ttUfrUihifc^t  fi*"-  SC82-1-7,  Waahiaitoo,  O.C.,  May  1985,  tabla  la  and  Ui 

HiicaiUaaCTia  Subiactt.  tabla  20. 

MMalaticai  aa(a:  KatAUataiaU  aa  uaad  in  tha  Caaaut  of  Sarvlca  :aitiatrlaa  rtfar  to  a  alnfla  pKyaical  locaUoa  at  which  tuainaai  it  coaAictad.   It  it  not 
aKsaaaaiily  idaatical  vith  a  caa^  or  aatarpciaa,  which  aty  eoMist  <rf  oaa  aftabliataaet  or  aora.   StaUatict  for  aarrica  iadaatriat  rajcaaact  a  tuaaary  of  raporta 
for  iaUviduai  attabliahMau  rathw  Uaui  coapaaiaa.  For  caaaa  whara  a  caaaua  raport  mm  racaivad,  aaparata  iafowatioe  ws  obtAinad  for  aach  location  utaara  buaintst 
Mt  conductad.  Mm  ateiaiitraUva  racorda  of  othv  Fwteral  a«aaciaa  vara  uaad  iiMtaad  of  a  caaaua  raport,  oo  iafoiaatioa  waa  cvallabla  on  tha  laabar  of  locationt 
oparatad.  latimtaa  of  Uda  fMbar  vara  darivad  ftm  a  aaipla  attl  ax«  providad  ia  thi  aacvioa  inaMtriat  raport,  MiacalUaaoat  Subjacu  (SC82*1*5)    Each  caniua 
raport  Mt  tahuUtad  accordli^  to  thi  phyiical  locatioa  at  which  thi  buaiaaaa  waa  coadoetad.   Tha  c«0t  of  aatabllatwats  in  thia  laiblicatioa  rapvaaaoU  tha  nabar  in 
buainaaa  at  tha  aad  of  thi  yaar. 

MJ  «iplayaaa  far  pay  parlai  iaclvAlai  NKch  U  -  Faid  coaaitt  of  thi»  full*tiaa  aad  part-tUa  aaployaaa,  iaeludini  aalariad  offlcara  and  axacutivat  of 

corporationa,  who  wara  on  thi  payroll  in  thi  pay  pariod  includ  March  12.  Includad  ara  a^loyaat  on  paid  tick  laava  paid  holidaya,  md  paid  vacaUoaa;  not  includad 
ua  propriatcra  utd  partmrs  of  unii^arporatad  huainaaaaa.   Tjm  dafinitioo  of  paid  a^loyaat  la  thi  taaa  aa  that,  uaad  on  US  fora  941. 
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Tabk  2-20. 

EstiMted  nimber  of  ewpkyees  in  nonprofit  organizations  within  23 
specified  service  industries:  1980 


mabtr  of 
««ployMf  in 


ToUl 

EstiMUd 

nonprofit 

p«rc«nU|t 

ortsniutioQs 

Industry 

(in  tboaunls) 

(in  thaisamls) 

64.1 

6,2C'^ 

99.6 

2,568 

IlMMiUury  tad  sacoodiry  schools  

100.0 

882 

100*0 

100*0 

28 

96*0 

49 

97*0 

223 
570 

100*0 

Wnnr— reUi  tciwtiflc,  •taatioaU, 

100*0 

oo*u 

ifyfi 

67*6 

727 

61*0 

198 

57*0 

152 

77.0 

55 

80.0 

23 

78.0 

299 

f  i-_-LM u_  m  ^.^^^1 

11.9 

368 

tiAlo  Mi  TV  bro^casti^  

6.0 

13 

17.0 

54 

0.0 

0 

4.0 

3 

llMtm  md  wtiM  fictarM  

4.0 

10 

NlscalUnMus  >nt>m  inaMit  and 

4.0 

20 

nursing,  ptrsoDal  cm  

24.0 

223 

2.S 

13 

26.0 

12 

■tecatiooal  ssrricM,  n.t.c  

44.0 

20 

n.a.c.  •  lot  tls«^»r»  cl&siUiod. 

Samtm:   Dwis  Joliutoo,  and  Gateitl  ftudmy,  '»CStt«ct*ristic«  of  Uorktrt  in  Nof^roflt 

HoothW  Labor  U.S.  DtpartMnt  of  Labor,  htnm  of  Labor  SUtistics, 

July,  19t7,  tablt  4. 

Mathodolofical  boU:   Tha  tstintad  pncntsft  nocprofit  is  bas«l  on  tfaa  Mthodolosj  usad  ip  ttaa  Cabrial 
Rudnay  and  Iteny  Uaitzaan  study,  "Sifnif  icanca  of  E^>lo]fMnt  and  Earnings  in  tba  Philanthropic  Sactor, 
1972-1982"  (Yale  Univwrsity,  Institution  for  SociU  Policy  Studios,  Progna  on  Jksn-Prof it  Organizations, 
^ktmUr  1983),  Uorking  Paper  lo.  77.  Kstimtas  are  based  on  th»  1980  census.    A»se  estimtas  were 
derived  by  the  followu^  procedures: 

Step  1:   the  23  service  prwriously  idantlfled  as  hcvii^  a  significant  noqirof it  presance  (by  hidnay  and 
Ualtsaan)  wera  clessifi«d  into  four  group*  according  to  the  proportion  of  noi^fits.  4 

Step  2:  Ihe  daMgraphlc  and  socloecomdc  characteristics  of  workers  in  each  of  the  four  groups  (as 
obtained  frea  a  special  tafauUtioo  of  the  1960  Caasua  of  PopuUUon)  were  thn  asuad  to  pertain  equally 
to  all  vorters  in  a  givw  group,  i4»tiMr  or  not  they  were  aaployed  in  the  for-ptttf it  or  nocvrof it  seoeots 
of  that  group. 

It  U  deer  that  this  aiMaption  it  fully  defeasible  wltn  respect  to  workers  in  Group  I,  who  are  alwst 
asclueively  nn^it,  and  also  for  those  in  Gmp  11  (hoapitaln),  86  percent  of  whoa  were  pceviously 
estiJMd  to  be  working  in  tlie  nonprofit  sepMot  of  that  industry.  The  asuptioo  is  soMwhat  wMker  with 
respect  to  workers  in  Group  HI,  two-thirds  of  woboa  were  estiaated  to  be  non  profit,  an!  it  is  weaker 
lUllwith  respect  to  worken  in  Group  IV,  only  om-eight  of  whoa  were  estiaated  to  be  -««rkij«  in  the 
nonprofit  iipiiit.  HoMver,  it  is  arguable  that  workart  aaployed  in  any  of  these  23  aerrice  industries 
wiUtaai  U  hava  eaay  socioecoooaic  charecterittics  in  coaaoo  beoeaae  of  tha  kiol  of  work  ttey  pari  ora, 
regerdleM  of  theiz  aa^lojMt  in  the  for-profit  ar  iwvrofit  iipinta  of  that  parUoOar  indeetry.  lota 
Q  taken  froa  aosca  cited  above. 
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Table  2-21- 

Annual  eprnings  per  employee  in  selected  for-profit  and  nonprofit  service 
industries:  1982 


Earnings  per  eoployee 


Services 


Huftber  of  Hor^rofit  as 

eoplo^s        Percent         For  percent  of 

(in  thousands)      nonprofit     profit     Nonprofit  for-profit 


Nvnber  of 
eoployees  per 
organization: 
nor^rofit  as 
percent  of 
for-profit 


5,426 

42«0 

$12,936 

$10,150 

78.5 

120-2 

711 

0.6 

9,339 

7,150 

76.1 

36.0 

Sporting  and  recreation 
Research  and  de\%lopttent  labs. 

13 
101 

48.2 
36.2 

10,880 
24,626 

9,468 
26,274 

87.0 
106.7 

141.5 
582,5 

Manageaent  consulting  and 

367 
45 
53 

3.7 
31.8 
51.0 

18,471 
18,155 
15,835 

17,172 
10,954 
11,563 

93.0 
60.3 
73.0 

275.6 
165.7 
510.0 

Neabership  sports  and 

204 

52.6 

8,198 

10,174 

124.1 

138.3 

Skilled  nursing  care 

722 

26.9 

8,29^ 

9,678 

116.7 

138.9 

Nursing  and  personal 

368 

24.1 

7,229 

8,059 

111.5 

115.6 

Outpatient  care  facilities  

182 

59.7 

19,577 

15,210 

77.7 

162.9 

Health  and  allied 

163 

51,6 

8,531 

11,211 

131.4 

195.8 

Legal  aid  societies  and 

584 
258 

2.5 
52.3 

22,050 
5,004 

13,397 
6,775 

88.0 
131.4 

226.5 
157.4 

Individual  and  family  social 

259 

94.1 

8,997 

9,329 

131.4 

208.8 

Job  training  and  vocational 

225 
234 

93.1 
74.2 

11,917 
8,949 

5,747 
9,023 

48.2 
100,8 

268.8 
200,9 

NoncoMttrcial  educational, 

scientific,  and  research 

53 

94.3 

22,582 

19,600 

86.8 

297.7 

n.e.c.  -  Not  elsewhere  classified. 


■ote:   These  data  do  not  distinguish  between  full-  and  part-ti«  eaploynent. 

Source:    1982  Census  of  Service  Industries.   Table  taken  froa:   Denis  Johnston  and  Gabriel  Rudney,  "Characteristics  of 
Workers  in  Nonprofit  Organizations,"  Monthly  Labor  Review.  U.S.  Departaent  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  July 
1987,  table  4. 
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Table  2-22. 

Current  opemtizig  expenditures,  wmgee  and  salaries »  and  eaploymnt  of  the  arts  and  culture  nonprofit 
aubsector;    isn,  1982,  and  1987 


Curtwt  opantifif 


of  CUTftOt 

  •KpMdltUTMl 

COlMB  (3) 

SubsKtor  iaA  fmamX  teouot  divited  by 

coapooKit                     (bmioDft)  rtrcwt  (billions)    Hrcmt      coluaa  (1) 

m? 

TotU  for 

Imhpudot  MCtor..  $211. S  lA  $116.0  lA 
KMlio  M«  IV 

brotticMtlai     $  1.3  2S.0  $  0.4  20.0 

^^oltacM^tt  ofctestrftSf 

«ad  ooUrtAliMn... —  2.1  40.4  0.9  45.0 
IttawM,  botaidcAl 

and  ZMloflcal  garteiM..  1.8  34.6  0.7  3S.0 

Arts  and  culturt   $   S.2  IW.O  $   2.0  IW.O 

1982 

TotU  for 

intepMvteat  SKtor..  $171.0  lA  $80.7  !U 
Radio  and  TV 

broftdctftini   $  0.8  27.6  $  0.2  18.2 

froduccn,  occhMtxaa, 

and  MUrUinm   1.1  37.9  0.3  43.4 

>%imMi ,  botanical  and 

loolotical  gaxdtM.......  1.0  34.3  0.4  36.4 

ArU  Jtd  Ottltun  2.9  100.0  $  1.1  lOO.O 
1977 

Toul  for  lodopondaQt 

s«ctor   $91.1  flA  $46.7  lA 

ladio  and  TV 

brondcastiflt   $  0.3  31.3  $  0.1  16.7 

Produotrt,  ovchMtra«> 

aad  •otartalMrs   0.6  37.3  0.3  SO.O 

Hxmum,  bouoicai  and 

zoological  firdoni.......  0.3  31.3  0.2 

ArU  and  ailtur«   $  1.6  loo.O  $  0.6  100.0 


Avant*  aanual  vsgts 
and  aalarias 


•iplo^Mnt 


(thoiiuadt)  Nroont 


teOMDt 

(actual) 


U.4  7,389.9 


lA  $13,697 


121.7        100.0  |16,4H 


47.2       6,343.0  IA  $12,334 


23.0 
43.4 
40.0 

37.9 


11.6  13.0  $17,241 
41.6  46.7  12,019 
33.9         40.3  U,142 


Total 

jidapaa*  Arts 

dant  and 

soctor  culturo 

•  100  MOO 


IW.O 


104.7 


139.8 
97.4 
90.3 


99.1        100.0         12,346  100.1 


31.3        3,319.3  IA        $  8,461  100.0 


IA 


19.0        15.6       $U,053  134.1  128.1 

^2.9  34.3         44.6         lw,373  103.6  100.9 

3«.9  48.4         39.8         14,463  92.1  88.0 


IA 

139.7 
97.4 
90.3 

100.0 
NA 


20.0  9.6         14.6       $10,417  123  1  114.1 

30.0  27.2         41.4         11,029  130.4  120.8 

40.0  28.9         U.O  6,920  81.8  73.8 


"■i  63.7        100.0       $  9,132  107.9  100.0 


IA  *  Hot  i9plica*la. 

IbU:   Totals  «ty  not  add  dus  to  ro^jodii^. 


9m  U.S.  fttftM  of  tte  Cmmm,  at^t^rtirmi  Ahttraet  of  thm  Unitad  Stat—.  11^.  sod  otfav  adiUooa;  Mtaay  and  UaitMn,  "'SipUicaaca  of 
U  tte  rmMd»o»ift  Saetor,  1972*1982**;  tabla  Iscludsd  in  VirfiaU  Am  Hsd|kliMi  md  NSRay  S.  UaitjMn,  MMnlmi  fff 
liUHbMl  IMOIl  A  SUUrtim  frtf  lja»  Vmam  SKtm  Washinttoa,  O.C,  1986,  tJkIa  4.13,  p^.  134-133,  and  forthco^  odition  of 
IHnMsiona. 

IMMalafinal  wmm:   Tim  tara  DSBHHI  mom  as  usad  in  xhit  Labis  rafsrs  to  thosa  non^it  ociaaitaUoM  that  ara  dafioid  as  301(c)(3)  and 
501(c)(4)  ortsolsations  undsr  Ndsral  tai  coda  foe  tafaaas^  ortsfuzations.  Tbssa  ortaoliaUoM  iaeitida  ad^aUoMl,  csiltival,  scisntlfic, 
rsligioua,  sod  othsr  charitabU  cv|sniiatloaa  as  mU  as  privau  foundations,  corporats  and  coMlty  acfMdatloM,  and  civic  asd  social  walfara 
ocfSftlMUsnt.  13»  tan  am  and  CMltam  «*Mar  as  aasd  la  this  tabu  includas  ths  foUovim  orpnlsaUoMi  public  radio  sad  Ularision 
1^-34       t>Wd*ca«tla|  (378  ortMiaations  is  19i6);  noo^it  thMM,  v/tfUanj  orehsstrsa,  opsrt  and  dMn  rniyiniss  (1,610  orgniiaUoM  ii,  1982);  mumm 
L:I\1v>  «^  Uotartcal  and  liooloiiaa  firdm  (2,020  orvMisaUoM  in  1982).  this  totals  to  4,200  ocvMiiiatlflw. 


Table  2-23. 

Name,  jurisdiction,  date  founded,  and  membership  of  unions  in  the  performing  arts:    1968,  1987,  and  1989 
(continued  on  next  page)   

Date  1968  1987  1989 

Union  Jurisdiction  founded  Hedbership  Mei^rship  Hertieship 

I.  k^erfocver  unions 

Associated  Actors  and  Artists  of 

Africa  (Four  A*s)  1919         83,^00       240,000  NA 

Actors*  Equity  Association  (Equity)               Actors,  stagf  nanagers,  choreographers ,  chorus  directors  1913        U,000        37,200  37,200 

African  Federation  of  Television  and           Actors,  singers,  dancers,  nevscasters,  announcers,  sound  effects  1937         23,000        66,000  67,000 

Radio  Artists  (AFTRA)   artists,  disc  Jockeys,  graphic  artists,  supeniMeraries  i^ipearing  on 

radio  recordings  and  live  or  taped  television  productions 

Aoerican  Guild  of  Husical  Artists  (AGHA)...   Singers,  choristers,  choreographers,  dancers,  stage  directors,  stage  1936          4,000  5,500  5,500 

■anagers,  instruaanUlists 

American  Guild  of  Variety  Artists  (AGVA)...   Cabaret,  vaudeville,  circus,  burlesque  performers  MA         12,500  5,000  5,000 

Hebrew  Actors  Union  (HAU)                            Spec ialired  actors  1900            200  200  200 

Italian  Actors  Union  (lAU)                           Specialized  actors  1938             100  50  70 

Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)                            Actors  in  »otion  pictures,  filBed  television  productions,  industrials,  1933        26,000        63,000  70,000 

educational  filMS,  goventtental  filtts,  voices,  dubbing 

Screen  Extras  Guild  (SEG)                            Fll«  extras  1945          3,600  5,300  5,300 

Aoerican  Federation  ot  Husicians  (AFM)   Husicians,  conductors,  librarians,  arrangers,  copyists,  orchestrators       18%       283,200       230,000  200,000 

II.  Piofessional  organizations* 

Association  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and 

Majiagers  (AT?AM)   Press  ajjents,  house  managers,  coo^y  managers  1928  600  650  650 

Directors  Guild  of  A^ric  (DGA)   Directors  and  assistant  directors,  associate  directors,  stage  1959  3,500  8,000  8,000 

nanagers  and  production  assistants  in  television  and  motion  picture 

Dramatists  Guild  of  America  (DGA)   Cooposers,  lyricists,  authors  of  any  material  used  in  live  theatre  NA  1,900  NA  NA 

Society  of  Stage  Directors  and 

Choreographers  (SSD4C)   Stage  directors,  choreographers  1959  400  950  1,400 

United  Scenic  Artists  (USA)   Costume,  lighting,  and  scenic  designers  1918  900  2,000 

Writers  Guild  of  America  (WGA)   Writers  for  television,  radio,  motion  pictures  1954  4,200  6,600  6,600 

NA  -  Not  obtained. 

*Not  affiliated  with  the  AFI,-CI0  except  for  the  United  Scenic  Artists,  an  affiliate  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorator?  and  Paperhangers  of  America. 
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Table  2-23- 

Name»  jurisdiction,  date  founded,  and  membership  of  unions  in  the  performing  arts:  1968,  1987  and  1989 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


Date  1968  1987  1989 

^ion  Jurisdiction  founded  Hei^)ershf.p  Hedbership  Henbersbip 


III.  Supportivt  Ikiiow 

International  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage       Stagehands,  carpenters,  electricians,  treasurers,  ticket  sellers,  1893        60,000  NA  65,000 

En)loy©es  (UTSK)   wardrobe  attendants,  fil«  editors,  Mke*up  artists,  publicists, 

script  supervisors,  fila  caaeranen,  studio  Mechanics  and  laboratory 

technicians 

International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 

Workers  (IBKH)   Electricians  18^1         12,800  NA  1,000,000 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teaasters, 
Chauffeurs,  UarehouseMn  and  Helpers 

Local  399,  Hollywood   Studio  transporUtion  drivers  NA  1,700  NA  NA 

Local  817,  New  York  ,   Chauffeurs  and  helpers  for  ■otion  pictures,  theater,  concert  transport        NA  300  NA  NA 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers  (OE) 
Local  30,  New  York   Engineers,  aechanics,  and  helpers  1896  3,600  3,000  NA 

National  Association  of  Br^>adcast  Eaf>Ioyees 

and  Technicians  (NABKT)   Broadcasting  technicians  1933  8,600         10,00(  20,000 

Retail  Clerks  International  Association 

lxx:al  lUS-C,  New  York   Cloak  roo«  attendants  NA  NA  NA  NA 

Service^  Eaployees  International  Union  (SEIU) 

LocAl  ^,  San  Francisco   Ushers,  ticket  takers,  doormen,  special  gijards,  porters,  cleaners,  1921  NA  NA  NA 

Local  SA,  New  York   prograa  distributors,  roundsmen,  matrons,  watchmen,  elevator  operators 

Small  groups  of  members  in  other  locals 
throughout  the  U.S. 

HA  -  Not  obtained. 

Source:    (1968)  U.S.  Department  of  Ubor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Directory  of  National  and  International  Labor  Unions  in  the  United  SUtes,  1967. 
(Washington,  D.C:   Government  Printing  Office,  1967);  union  constitutions  and  interviews.    196S  data  taken  from  Labor  Relations  in  the  Performing  Arts.  An 
Introductory  Survey >  Hichael  H.  Hoskow,  NY,  Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts,  1969,  table  3,  pp.  35-37;  (Date  of  founding);  (1987)  Directory  of  U.S.  Labor 
Organizations.  1986-87  edition.   Coiirtney  D.  Gifford,  Staff  editor,  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C,  20037;  (1989)  Encyclopedia  of 
A!>sociationg.  1980.  22nd  edition;  Encyclopedia  of  Associations.  1990  24th  t*dition.    Karin  E.  Koek  and  Susan  Boyles  Hartin,  editors.    Gale  Research  Company, 
Detroit,  HI,  1987. 


Chart  2-10. 

Membership  of  performers'  unions:  1968  and  1989 


Associated  Actors 
and  Anists  of  America  (Four  A's) 


Actors  Equity  (Equity) 


American  Federation  of 
Television  and  Radio  -^nists  (AFTRA) 


American  Guild  of 
Musical  Artists  (AGMA) 


American  Guild  of 
Variety  Artists  (AGVA) 


Hebrew  Actors  Union 


Italian  Actors  Union 


Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG) 


Screen  Extras  Guild  (SEG) 


American  Federation 
of  Musicians  (AFM) 


83,400 ' 


67,000 


100 
70 


26.000 


70,000 


1968 
□  1989 


283.2C0 


jrjr  200.000 


100.000  200.000 
Number  of  members 


300.000 


*  Data  was  not  available  for  Associated  Actors  and  Artists  of  Amenca  (Four  A  s)  in  1989. 

Source.  U.S.  E)epartmcnt  of  Labor,  Directory  of  Nanonal  c;d  Intemation  Labor  Unions  in  the  United  States;  See  table  2-23  for  full  citation. 
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Table  2-24. 

Multiple  members^p  in  artist  lator  organizations:  1980  (continued  on 
next  page) 

Artist's  priaary  affiliation 


Actors 
Equity 
Associ- 
ation 

American 
Federation 
of  Musicians 

Aoerican 
Federdtion  of 
Television  and 
Radio  Artists 

American 
Guild  of 
Musical 
Artists 

Screen 
Guild 

SA6 

399 

881 

144 

827 

Weighted  total  (a)  

1555 

2049 

1636 

^percent) 

255 

1923 

100 

38 

7 

44 

Aoerican  Federation  of  Husic^ans... 

2 

iw 

0 

J 

Aiw^rir^n  Fftrfpration  of  Television 

58 

1 

100 

22 

65 

Aaerican  Guild  of  Musical  Artists.. 

1 

1 

100 

1 

1 

61 

9 

100 

American  Guild  of  Variety 
Artists  (b)  

5 

I 

k 

2 

4 

Screen  Extras  Guild  (b)  

1 

k 

1 

(a)  These  weights  are  not  intended  to      ght  up  to  total  meobership  in  the  Union.    Sje  methodological 
note. 

(b)  Heobership  was  not  sampled  as  a  primary  group. 
-   No  answer  in  survey. 

Source:   Ruttenberg,  Frie<^^,  Kilgallon,  Gutchess  k  Associates^  Inc.,  "Working  and  Mot  Working  in  the 
Performing  «\rts:   A  Survey  of  Emploj?aent^  Itoderemployqugot  and  UneM)lqvent  A»oo^  Performing  Artists 
in  1980".   Prepared  for  Labor  Institute  for  Human  Knrictent,  Inc.,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Professional  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  Washingt(m>  1981,  p.  36. 

Netbttlological  note:   Data  for  this  study  were  gathered  through  a  madl  survey  with  telephone  foUowup. 
The  study  was  limited  to  union  members.   Uni(m  rolls  offered  a  means  of  identifying  persons  with 
serious  commitment  to  the  arts  &s  a  profession  who  intended  to  make  tbsir  careers  in  the  field.  By 
focusing  on  members  of  the  prlnsi^Md  peirfonadng  arts  unioQs>  it  was  possible  to  reach  persons  who  do 
not  consider  the  arts  simply  as  an  ^./ocation  or  a  passing  interest,  but  who  have  serious  interest  in 
'^loynent  in  the  profession.   The  five  unions  involved  in  the  survey  are  the  chief  organizations 
reqt testing  workers  in  the  performing  arts  occupations.    The  organizations  and  their  respective 
samples,  response  sizes,  and  erroi  mairgin  were  as  follows: 

In       Responses       Estimated  margin 
sample  Number   (percent  of  error 

ToUl   7,853     2,512*  32 

Actors  Equity   1,795        846  ^1  +3.4 

American  Federation  of  Musicians  (AFM)   1,667        399  29  +4.9 

American  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists  (AFTRA)    2,2^1       881  32  +3.3 

Ajwrican  Guild  of  Husicai  Artists  (AGMA)   353       144  42  +8.3 

Sere  in  Actors  Guild  (SAG)   1,797       827  40  +3.4 

^This  number  is  less  than  the  total  for  the  unions  due  tc   xiltiple  membership. 
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Table  2-24. 

Multiple  membership  in  artist  labor  organizations:  1980  (continued  from 
previous  page)   


The  sample  had  been  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  atteapt  to  represent  both  unions  and  the  occu- 
pations. The  methodology  report  notes:    "M-  difficulty  was  presented  in  obtaining  reliable  saople  by 
union,  since  the  universe  of  union  neabers  was  available  froo  each  uaion's  meabership  rolls.    The  four 
largest  unions  did  not  maintain  occupational  breakdowns  of  their  lists,  however.   To  assure  that  an 
adequate  number  of  responses  would  be  obtained  for  each  major  occupational  group      e.g.,  actor,  musi- 
cian, singer,  etc.      an  educated  guess  was  made  as  to  the  nuober  of  principal  occupations  that  would 
be  found  within  each  union,  and  the  saaple  size  was  set  at  a  level  large  enough  in  theory  to  cover 
those  principal  occupational  categories." 

Nonresponse  followup  to  the  nail  survey  was  conpleted  on  a  saople  of  20  percent  of  the  nonrespondents . 
These  20  percent  were  then  weighted  to  represent  thb  total  nail  nonrespondents  in  the  analysis.  This 
was  done  on  the  ass\«ption  that  the  reaaining  norarespondents  would  be  nore  like  the  telephone  re- 
spondents than  the  aail  respondents.   The  •ethodology  section  notes  that  there  were  al»ost  no  dilfer- 
eixes  to  responses  between  the  nail  and  telephone  group  and  concludes  that  "this  suggests  that  the 
data  would  look  auch  as  it  does  here  even  if  aail  and  phone  weig)its  had  not  been  used."   The  weights 
also  included  adjustments  for  differences  in  saiaple  size  and  aultiple  union  aeabership.   The  weighting 
aade  it  possible  to  coabine  daU  froa  the  five  union  saaples  so  touls  for  each  of  the  aain  performing 
arts  occi'pations  would  be  shown.    This  note  is  coapiled  froa  the  report  cited  above. 


Table  2-25. 

Educational  level  of  performing  artists:  1980 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Broadcast 

Educational  level 

actors 

singers 

■usicLins 

dancers 

occupations 

263 

369 

139 

196 

753 

6,595 

263 

400 

(percent) 

  5 

1 

h 

8 

2 

20 

24 

27 

2 

  30 

35 

26 

39 

31 

25 

22 

20 

47 

19 

23 

6 

18 

  15 

(b) 

89 

4 

(b) 

■ote:   See  table  2-24  for  aethodological  notes. 

(a)  These  weights  are  not  intended  to  weight  up  to  total  artist  groups.   They  reflect  weights  used  to 
adjust  for  nultiple  union  affiliation  and  nonrespoose  adjustaents. 

(b)  Less  than  .5  pei,t:ent. 

Source:   Ruttenberg,  Priedwir,  Kilgallon,  Gutchess  and  Associates,  Inc.,   Workimt  and  Wot  Working^  in  the 
Performing  Arts;   A  ^^-ev  :>f  Kiplo^aent.  Undereaployient  and  Uneaplo^went  aaong  PerfoCTintt  Artists  in 
19g0.   Prepared  for  the  Ltbor  Institute  for  Hunn  Eorichaent,  Inc.  and  the  Departaent  for  Professional 
Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1981,  p.  294. 
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Table  2-26- 

Unemployment  among  performers:  1980 


Broadcast 

Actors  Singers    Musicians  Dancers  occupations 


(percent) 

Percent  indicating  experienced  so«e  une«ploy«ent  in 

69 

64 

38 

77 

22 

Of  those  experiencing  uneaployaent,  percent  uneaployed 

k 

8 

12 

4 

8 

10 

7Q 

30 

35 

17 

13 

24 

24 

22 

23 

40 

19 

19 

20 

20 

8 

9 

9 

5 

14 

10 

4 

12 

11 

1 

5 

4 

1 

NA 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

NA  -  Not  available. 

lote:   This  table  represents  any  type  o*  ei^loyBent,  not  just  lack  of  eeployaent  in  the  performing  arts. 
Hote  that  tte  daU  on  weeks  une•plo^'ed  excludes  those  with  no  uneaployaent.   See  table  2-24  for 
nethodological  note. 

Source:   Ruttenberg,  Friedun,  KJ.lgallon,  Gutchess  and  Associates,  Inc.,   Working  and  Mot  Working  in  the 
Performing  Arts:   A  Survey  of  E«ploin»nt,  Undereaplovent  and  Unewployent  aaopg  Perforaing  Artists  in 
1980.   Prepared  for  the  Labor  Institute  for  Huaan  Enrichment,  Inc.  and  the  Department  for  Professional 
Eo^loyees,  AFL-CIO,  1981 >  p.  128  and  134. 

Metbodolof^ical  note:  Respondents  were  first  asked  the  following  <^iestion: 

•TXjring  1980  were  tl«re  any  weeks  during  which  you  were  not  working  for  pay  at  all,  either  as  a 
performing  artist  or  in  some  other  job?   (Do  not  count  any  weeks  you  were  on  paid  vacation  or  sick 
leave.) 

Those  respondents  who  answered  yes  to  this  question  were  then  directed  to  answer  the  next  question  on  the 
basis  of  the  follo%ring  instruction: 

As  you  know,  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  survey  is  to  co«pare  the  level  of  unemployment  in  the 
PnramniG  AHS  with  the  level  in  other  fields.    In  order  to  do  this  we  must  follow  the  precise 
definition  of  uneaploymeut  as  used  by  the  Department  of  Labor: 

An  unemployed  person  is  someone  who: 

Is  noTC  working  at  any  job  during  an  entire  week, 

fid- 

Heets  one  of  the  following  requirements: 

Has  actively  looked  for  work  at  any  time  within  the  preceding  four  weeks. 
Or,  is  waiting  to  be  recalled  to  his/'her  regular  job, 
Ity  is  expectii^  to  start  a  new  job. 

The  survey  then  asked  the  question: 

"About  how  nany  weeks  in  1980  were  you  unemployed?" 

L  /:) 


Table  2-27. 

Percentage  of  total  earningB  which  came  from  work  as  a  performing  artist 
and  percentage  holding  jobs  outside  the  perfom^Lng  arts,  by  performing 
arts  occupation:  1980 


Actors 

Singers 

Musicians 

Dancers 

Broadcast 
occupations 

Pd'CflOfta^  of  totftl  qatdIo^s  fm  vort  ss 
perfondog  artist 

(percent) 

7 

3 

6 

1 

21 

31 

7 

15 

14 

15 

10 

8 

11 

12 

6 

6 

13 

5 

7 

11 

11 

26 

62 

55 

3 

7 

2 

4 

Fercact  iMldiog  joos  outside  perfondnK  arts  

64 

64 

73 

37 

43 

■ote:   See  table  2-24  for  aethodo logical  note. 


Source:   Ruttcaberg,  Friedwui,  Kilgallon,  Gutchecs  and  Associates,  Inc.,  Worldng  and  Mot  Working  in  the 
Performing  Arts;   A  Survey  of  faploynnt,  Undereaolowent  and  UfteM)lcrw»nt  aaong  Perfoifin^  Artists  in 
1980.   Prepared  for  the  Labor  Institute  for  Huaan  Rnrich«Bnt,  Inc.  and  the  Departaent  for  Professional 
Employees,  AFl-CIO,  Washingt<»,  D.C.,  1981,  p.  182. 


Table  2-28. 

Compeurison  of  earnings  between  professional,  technical  and  kindred 
workers  and  members  of  performing  arts  unions:    1976  and  1980 


Earnings  of  perfoming 
artists  as  percent  of 
professional  -  technical 
Hedian  earnings*  workers'  nedian  earnings 


1976  1980  1976  1980 


Ml  U.S.  professional 
technical  and  kindred 


workers  (salaried)    $11  ,W  $15,611  SA  HA 

Ketibers  of: 

Actors  Equity   $  8,000  $10,000  70  64 

AFM   10,000  14,000  87  '^K) 

AFTRA   10,000  14,000  87  90 

AGMA   10,000  14,000  87  90 

SAG   8,000  12,000  70  77 


NA  -  Not  available. 

Mote:   Because  hobbyists  were  included  in  the  1976  survey  saaple  but  excluded  in  1980,  data  for  the  two 
years  are  not  strictly  coHparable.   See  table  2-24  for  Mtbodological  note  on  the  1980  study. 

^Eamiigs  data  for  professional- technical  workers  are  asdian  figures.   In  1976,  the  national  daU  related 
to  all  earnings  of  individuals  aged  14  and  above  who  indicated  professional -technical  work  as  their 
longest  held  Job  during  the  year.   In  1980,  the  relevant  age  gro^  is  aged  IS  and  above. 

The  earnings  data  for  snabers  of  performing  arts  unions  represent  the  aid-points  of  the  earnings  ranges  in 
which  the  respective  unions'  aadian  earnings  fell.  The  actual  aedian  eamix^s  for  each  union  therefore 
fliay  be  somewhat  higher  or  lower  than  the  figures  in  the  tables.   The  earnings  are  from  work  in  the 
^<»rforming  arts,  arts -related,  and  unrelated  fields. 

Source:    Ruttenberg,  Friedean,  Kilgallon,  Gutchess  and  Associates,  Inc.   Working  and  Hot  Working  in  the 
Performing  Arts;   A  Surve7  of  Employment.  Underemployment  and  Unaplownt  amont  Performing  .Artists  in 
1980.   Prepared  for  the  Labor  Institute  for  Human  Enrich»nt,  Inc.,  and  the  Department  for  Professional 
Eaployees,  AFL-CIO,  Uashingtcm,  D.C.,  1981,  p.  176. 


Table  2-29. 

Artist  household  and  personal  iicome  by  discipline:  1980 


Household  incone 


All  U.S.  Broadcast 

Income  category                                     households  Actors  Siiigwrs  Musicians  Dancers  occupations 

(percent) 

Less  than  $15,000                                               43  44  39  39  46  11 

$15,000  -  $24,999                                                   26  21  25  28  24  20 

$25-000  '  $29,999                                                    9  6  12  13  8  11 

$30,000  and  above                                                23  30  25  21  22  58 


Earnings  of  arcists 


y.s. 

civilian  Broadcast 
workei's    Actors  Sin^rs    Musicians  Dancers  occupations 


(percent) 

Less  than  $7,000                                                  38          32          26              26  21  4 

$7,000  -  $14,999                                                     30           35          39               35  45  16 

$15,000  -  $24,999                                                   21           '8          15               20  23  24 

$25,000  •  $29,999                                                     5            3            7                9  4  13 

$30,000  and  above                                                  6          13          11              11  7  43 


lote:   See  table  2-25  for  laeJiodolugical  note. 

Sxffce:  Ruttenberg,  Priednan,  Kilgallon^  Gutchess  and  Associates,  Inc.,  Working  and  Mot  Working  in  the 
Perforaing  Arts:   A  Survey  of  aplovaenl.  DndersiPlo^aent  tod  UoMplovent  aaong  Perforaing  Artists  in 
1980.   Prepared  for  the  Labor  Institute  for  Huaan  Enrichaent,  Inc.  and  the  Departsent  for  Professional 
E^>loyees,  AFL-CIO,  1981,  p.  166  and  p.  172. 
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Table  2-30- 

Where  performing  artists  seek  information  about  employment  m 
I)erforming  arts:  1981 


Sources  of  ^otal  Total  ToUl        Total  Broadcast 

infomation  actors  singers     nusicians      dancers  occupations 

(percent) 

Union   27  37  33  39  16 

Teacher  or  coach   ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Public  e«ploy»ent  agency   6  4  5  8  5 

Talent  agency   59  33  15  21  23 

Other  perfoming  artists   ^9  56  51  47  40 

Manager   12  17  3  9  8 

Friends  or  relatives   28  33  24  28  20 

Hewspape.5   12  10  9  9  8 

Trade  publication  -  56  34  20  57  39 

Producei's/directors/previous 

eaployers   4  2  3  1  3 

All  other  sources   2  2  5  4  7 

No  sources   1  3  5  7  4 


Mote:   See  table  2-25  for  oethodological  note. 

Source:  Ruttenberg,  Frieitaan,  Kilgallon,  Outcbess  and  Associates,  Inc.,  Working  and  Hot  Working  in  the 
Pcrforaing  Arts:  A  Survey  of  Eioloiwent,  Undcre^loiWMit  and  Uneacloi^t  aaong  PerfoCTing  Artists _in_ 
1980.  Prepared  for  the  Labor  Institute  for  Hunn  Bnrich«nt,  Inc.  and  the  DepartMnt  for  Professional 
E^>loyeeSy  AFL-CIO,  1981 ,  p.  252. 

Methodological  note:  Respondents  were  asked  '^t  are  your  «ajor  sources  of  infomation  about  how  and 
wfk^re  to  find  jobs  in  the  performing  arts?"  Response  categories  were  specified  and  respondents  were  able 
to  check  all  that  applied. 


Table  2-31. 

Avenge  total  income  of  artists  applying  for  New  York  Foundation  for  the  Arts  (NYFA)  grants  by 
insurance  coverage:  1986 


Avertfe  total  income  (a)  (b) 


lype  of  insuniioe 

Have  coverage 

Donoc  have 

coverage 

Rl(c) 

R2(c) 

R3(c) 

Rl(c) 

R2(c) 

R3vc) 

H««Jth 

24,300 

24,100 

i3,oa> 

16,800 

23,100 

life  _ 

™  30,400 

25,300 

30,100 

19,4J0 

21400 

17,700 

Pigngmii,-  -,--T,Tr.  .,.  

^  33,700 

28,400 

29,400 

18,000 

20,100 

18,500 

Have  tn  three  forms  

37,400 

33,900 

35,600 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Have  nocrvtrafc   

NA 

NA 

^A 

12,100 

13,100 

13,300 

NA-No(  applicable. 


Naic    The  atudy  foujid  that  77  percent  of  the  sample  had  sor."  form  of  health  coverage,  33  percent  had  life  insurance  ami  31  percent 
had  some  type  of  pensioo. 

(a)  Computed  using  midpointt  of  ranges  and  a  point  value  of  $55,000  for  reported  incomes  above  $40,000. 

(b)  Dollar  amousU  have  been  rounded  to  thi  nearest  SIOO. 

(c)  Reprcsentt  mailing  group:   Rl  respondenU  were  mailed  survey  in  March  19B6;  R2  respondenu  were  mailed  survey  io  June 
1986;  R3  respoodenu  were  mailed  survey  in  September  1966. 

So«rc«  loan  leffri,  Joseph  Hosie,  Robert  GreenbUtt,  "The  Artist  Alone;  Work  RcUtcd,  Human,  and  Social  Service  Necdf  •  Selected 
FiQduiPr'  Journal  of  Arts  Manatement  and  1^.  Fall  1967,  volume  17.  no.  3,  tables  2  and  3  (copyright). 

MatMolofM  MOic  The  study  upon  which  this  ubie  is  based  was  completed  by  the  Research  Center  for  Arts  and  Culture  at  Columbia 
Univeiwty.  The  study  was  not  intended  to  represent  att  artists  or  aU  artists  in  New  York  Sute.  Rather,  it  lepresents  artists  in  14  artUtic 
dtacipliiies  from  New  York  State,  who  applied  to  the  New  York  Poundatioa  for  the  Arts  (NYFA)  in  1985  tat  fellowship  grants  for  the 
1986  year.  A  sample  of  900  artists  was  randomly  selected  from  a  total  population  of  about  5,63$  appUcanU  to  ^986  Artistt'  Fcllowsi.ip 
Program  of  the  NYFA  At  the  time  of  filing  their  applications,  aU  artists  were  legal  lesidentt  of  New  York  St*  .  ^  least  two  years, 
were  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  not  applying  within  "wo  years  of  recehing  a  previous  fellowship,  and  were  not  stw.  x  All  had 
been  required  to  present  documenution  of  professionaMevel  work  in  one  of  the  fourteen  categories:  painting,  sculpture,  photography, 
fUm,  video,  coocepcuaj/perfomaace  art,  poetry,  play/screenwriting,  fiction,  graphics,  music  composition,  arehitccture,  crafts,  and 
choreography.  The  sample  war  selected  using  a  randomization  process  in  which  all  applicanu  bad  an  equal  chance  of  selection.  The 
su:vey  instrument  covered  artist  background,  organizational  membership,  credit,  health  insuiance,  pension  and  other  welfare  measures. 

The  sample  of  900  artistt  was  dhnded  in  three  groups.  The  first  group  (Rl)  was  sent  a  malting  io  Mart*  1986,  the  second  (R2)  in  June 
1986,  aad  the  third  (R3)  m  September  1986.  The  purpose  of  the  thrte  maUings  was  to  determine  if  the  req)ondents  might  be  biased  by 
coincideiice  of  the  period  of  fellowship  recipient  aoAouncements  by  NYFA.  The  average  respooae  rite  was  62  percent  Response  was 
larpjst  in  the  first  malting  (73  percent). 


Table  2-32* 

Average  age  of  artists  applying  for  New  York  Foundation  for  tiie  Arts  (NYFA)  grants  by  insurance 
coverage:  1986 


Meao  age 


Typcofcovtragc  Have  coverage  Do  not  have  coverage 


Health   .  —.^   38^ 

Life  3W  37.7 

Peaiioa    41.0  36.4 


Notr    See  table  2-31  for  methodological  noce. 


Sovrcr  ioMi  Jeffrie  Joaeph  Howe,  Robert  GreeobUtt,  The  Artist  Alone:  Work  Related,  Human,  and  Social  Service  Needs  -  Selected 
Fwding^*  Journal  of  Arts  Management  and  Law.  Fall  1987,  volume  17,  na  3,  Uble  4  (copyright). 
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Table  2-33. 

Arts  administrators'  salary  by  field:  1981 


Field 


Theatres 


Orchestras 


Art  nuseuos 


CoMunity  Arts 
Agencies  (CAA's) 


Salary  range  of  top  adninistrators 


(percentage  distribution  ) 


$0-10,000 


12.74 
18.63 
14.71 

22.55 
10.78 
13.73 
6.87 
102 


2.78 
9.26 
10.19 
25.93 
19.44 
14.82 
17.59 
108 


1.63 
0.81 
2.44 
8.94 
14.63 
45,53 
26.02 
123 


4.58 
18.32 
29.77 
25.95 
12.98 
7.63 
0.76 
131 


$10,001-15,000 
$15,001-20,000 
$20,001-27, MX) 
$27,501-35,000 
$35,001-50,000 
Over  $50,000.. 
Respondents. . . 


Sourc«:   Paul  DiHaggio,  Managers  of  the  Arts.  Matiooal  EndouMent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Report 
20,  Seven  Locks  Press,  Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  p.  26. 

Methodological  note:    In  1981,  survey  instxtaents  were  nailed  to  the  chief  operating  officers  of  four 
populations  of  arts  organizations.   Pron  this  sa^)ling:    165  were  theaters,  156  were  orchestras,  1<A  were 
auseuas,  and  200  were  CAA^s,   The  response  rate  for  each  field  vis  as  follows:    69  percent  for  theatres;  73 
percent  for  orchestras;  67  percent  for  art  nuseuas;  and  87  percent  for  CAA's,   T»  report  concludes  that 
because  none  of  the  surveys  appear  to  be  f  las*ad  by  draaatic  response  bias,  analysis  can  be  genaralized  to 
the  arts  population  survey  wit'i  a  fairly  high  signif  icaiKe  level. 


Table  2-34. 

Factors  affecting  job  satisf action  of  arts  administrators  by  field: 
(continued  on  next  page) 


1981 


Field 


Factors 


Theatres 


Orchestras 


Art  Huseuos 


CocKwnity  Arts 
Agencies  (CAA^s) 


Cootacts  with  works  of  azt 

Mean  (rank)  

Percent  satisfied  

Percent  dissatisfied  

(l^espondents)  

Autoooay  authority 

Mean  (rank)  

Percent  satisfied  

Percent  dissatisfied  

(Respondents)  

Itelations  with  colleagues  at 
other  institutioDS 

Mean  (rank)  

Percent  satisfied  

Percent  dissatisfied  

(Respondents)  

Kole  in  comadty 

Mean  (rank)  

Percent  satisfied  

Percent  dissatisfied  

(Respondents)  

Kelaticoa  vith  aibordinateit 
Mean  (rank)  

Percent  satisfied  

Percent  dissatisfied  

(Respondents)  

Contacts  vith  artists 

Mean  (rank)  

Percent  satisfied  

Percent  dissatisfied  

(Respondents)  


A.29  (1) 
80.00 

4.00 
(100) 


A. 14  (A) 
79.21 

8.91 
(101) 


4.07  (5) 
75.25 

4.95 
(101) 


3.88  (7) 
78.69 
7.07 
(99) 


4.15  (2) 
84.00 

6.00 
(^00) 


4.15  (3) 
77.23 

2.97 
(101) 


4.^8  (1) 
85.05 

0.00 
(107) 


4.14  (4) 
85.18 

5.56 
(108) 


4.22  (2) 
80.37 

0.00 
(107) 


4.17  (3) 
81.3) 

2.80 
(107) 


4.08  (6) 
72.64 

2.83 
(106) 


4.12  (5) 
77.78 

0.93 
(108) 


4.46  (1) 
83.20 

7.20 
(125) 


4.29  (2) 
84.80 
6.40 

(125) 


4.16  (3) 
82.93 

2.44 
(123) 


4.09  (4) 
78.25 

2.42 
(124) 


4.08  (5) 
78.22 

5.65 
(124) 


3.80  (9) 
59.66 

8.40 
(119) 


3.92  (6) 
60.00 

7.69 
(130) 


4.27  (2) 
81.06 

6.06 
(132) 


4.16  (3) 
79.54 

4.55 
(132) 


4.38  (1) 
84.09 

4.55 
(132) 


4.14  (4) 
81.53 

7.69 
(130) 


3.98  (5) 
69.47 

7.63 
(131) 


i  C  **' 
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Table  2-34. 

Factors  affecting  job  satisfaction  of  arts  administrators  by  field:  1981 

(continued  from  previous  page) 


Field 


Factors 

Theatres 

Orchestras 

Art  Museums 

Cooounity  Arts 
Agencies  (CAA's) 

Potootial  for  career  grovtb 

3.%  (6) 

4.00 

(7) 

3.85  (6) 

3.58  (8) 

68.63 

74.04 

66.67 

57.58 

7.84 

5.77 

7.69 

18.18 

(102) 

(104) 

(117) 

(132) 

Contacts  with  board  whei'w 

3.68  (8) 

3.85 

(8) 

3.81  (8) 

3.82  (7) 

59.00 

68.  :2 

66.39 

67.69 

U.OO 

7.41 

9.24 

10.77 

(100) 

(108) 

(119) 

(130) 

Contacts  with  private  dooors 

>.09  (10) 

3.55 

(9) 

3.85  (7) 

3.47  (9) 

32.00 

49.53 

64.23 

46.09 

29.00 

7.48 

4.88 

12.50 

(100) 

(107) 

(123) 

(128) 

Salary 

3.00  (11) 

3.46 

(10) 

3.62  (10) 

3.20  (10) 

31.37 

50.93 

56.20 

37.12 

28.43 

11.11 

7.44 

19.70 

(102) 

(108) 

(121) 

(132) 

Contacts  with  goverment 

agencies 

3.16  (9) 

3.11 

(11) 

3.08  (11) 

3.20  (10) 

36.63 

34.26 

28.10 

40.15 

Percent  dissatisfied  

19.80 

28.70 

26.45 

24.24 

(101) 

(108) 

(121) 

(132) 

Mote:    Factors  are  ranked  fro«  those  yielding  the  greatest  satisfaction,  beginning  with  "1,"  to  those 
yielding  the  least  satisfaction,  ending  with  "11,"  according  to  the  average  aean  across  all  four  fields. 
Nu^r  in  parentheses  ()  is  the  rank  within  the  series. 


Source:  Paul  DiMaggio,  Managers  of  the  Arts.  National  Bndown«nt  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Report 
20,  Seven  Locks  Press,  Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  p.  30. 


Table  2-35.  .      ^      ^  v. 

Art  managers*  rankangs  of  arts  service  organization  functions  by 

field:  1981 


Rank 


Fimctions 


Theatres     Art  Museums  Orchestras 


Cooounity  Arts 
Agencies  (CAA^s) 


(percent  ran)dng  "very  iaportant") 


Initiating  or  taking  stands  on 
legislation  in  areas  of 
interest  to  the  field 


79.00 
(100)* 


87.20 
(125) 


85.19 
(108) 


71.54 
(130) 


2    Representing  the  field  to 
State  and  Federal  a^^ies 

12, to 
(101) 

7*i  Oft 

(125) 

83.18 
(107) 

78.29 
(129) 

ronr^mAd  vith  the  arts 

3    Enhancing  the  status  of  the 
field  in  the  eyes  of  the 

67.33 
Vi-Ui; 

47.11 

66.67 
(108) 

3o.*W> 

(130) 

public 

4    Keeping  neobers/professionals 
abreast  of  current  nanagenent 

61.39 
(101) 

43.59 
(117) 

71.03 
) 

Oft 
34.  ZU 

techniques 

5    Providing  training  oppor- 
tunities for  administrators 

53.47 
(101) 

30.77 
(117) 

65.74 
(108) 

67.42 
(132) 

6    Setting  standards  of  profes- 
sional or  managerial  ethics 

45.54 
(101) 

86.29 
(124) 

45.37 
(108) 

38.93 
(131) 

7    Facilitating  career  develop- 
ment by  fostering  contacts 

38.61 
(101) 

34.40 
(125) 

40.74 
(108) 

38.46 
(130) 

with  other  adninistrators 

in  field 

8    Exercising  leadership  to 
make  the  field  more  re  .evant 

18.81 
(101) 

18.40 
(125) 

23.15 
(108) 

38.17 
(131) 

and  accessible  to 

disadvantaged  groups 

9    Bringing  together  administrators 
and  colleagues  froa  similar 

14.84 
(101) 

17.60 
(125) 

7.41 
(108) 

44.27 
(I3i> 

fields  into  one  professional 

community 

10  Preventing  unqualified  persons 
from  serving  as  adodnistrators 

14.29 
(98) 

21.01 
(119) 

20.37 
(108) 

23.66 
(131) 

lote:    Functioiis  are  ranked  in  order  of  importance  according  to  the  average  percent  of 
respondents  reporting  "very  important"  across  all  four  fields. 

*Kiabers  in  parentheses  indicate  number  of  respondents. 

Souice:  Paul  OiMaggio,  Managers  of  the  Arts,  national  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Report 
20,  Seven  Locks  Press,  Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  p.  64. 
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Table  2-36. 

Salaries  of  arts  administrators  by  level  of  education,  age,  sex,  position, 
and  type  of  organization  (ACUCAA  data):  1984 


levtl  of  tdttcatioo 


20-29 


30-39 


40-A9 


50-59 


60+ 


SoM  collet*   * 

Collott   19,015 

Hmtrs   19,645 

$nm9^  ttlxTf  by      wA  an 

H»lo   21,320 

^•■alo   17,127 

DiffwMM  (pttctot)   20 


Avwiii  nlKj  by  Icvol  of 


SOM 

coUtt* 


25,320 
28,075 
25,700 


2S,680 
24,230 
16 


(in  dollATs) 

29,085 
27,640 
30,090 


33,950 
22,030 
35 


22,765 
29,915 
33,030 


40,890 
23,400 
43 


C<)ll«tt     Nuttr'f  DoctonU 


37,240 
24,015 


36,809 

25,275 
31 


(in  dollirs) 


H*U   37,836 

Fe^e   21,590 

Difftmica  (percent)   43 


31,985         28,650  38,000 
21,690         24,075  28,775 
32  16  24 


Avent*  tMXMxj  by  naber  of 
yat%  in  the  field  ud  s«i 


1-5 


6-10 


11-15 


16-20 


21-25 


26+ 


(in  dollars) 


H*l«   24,535 

  19,505 

Wffereoce  (percent)   21 


30,725  33,920 
23,475  26,375 
24  22 


38,900 
28,540 
27 


38,505  43,400 

it  * 


nlar^  by  level  of 
yoeitifla  md  mat 


Principal 
ftteLoistntor 


Atsiitant/aMOciete 
MUnlftntor 


(in  dollars) 


Hale  

FeMle  

Difference  (percent). 


32,030 
22,630 
29 


25,855 
22,640 
12 


ealiTf  by  type  of 
arfealiatioo  and  aex 


Educational 
institution 
<  10,000 
enrollMnt 


Educational 
institution 
>  10,000 
enrollMnt 


Theatre 

or  art/ 
civic 
center 


CoBBunity 
OTfan- 

izatioQ 


Other 


(in  dollars) 


Hale  

FeMle  

Difference  (percent). 


30,995 
20,995 
32 


32,820 
25,270 
23 


31,795 
23,135 
27 


26,640 
19,900 
25 


32,490 
24,225 
25 


*Infufficiiot  data. 


ERIC 


AiiocUUon  of  Collet*,  Unlvtriity,  *nd  Commtr  Arti  Ad^itrmtors,  Inc.,  ACDCAA  Bu"«tiil. 
IWlMO,  m,  JUUU7  19**,  VoliM  27,  »o.  1,  UihibiU  A,  B,  *nt  C,  p.  2. 
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Table  2-37- 

Respondent  characteristics  of  arts  administrators  participating  in  the 
Association  of  College,  University,  and  Community  Arts  Administrators 
(ACUCAA)  and  National  Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  (NALAA) 
membership  survey:  1987 


Characteristic  Percent         Characteristic  Percent 


of  or^anizatioo  (N=788) 

Educational  institution  

Local  arts  agencies  

Presenter  witliout  facility  

State  agency/regional  organization.. 

Arts  center /historic  theatre  

Other  non  profit  organization  

Sei 

Male  

Peule  

Age  group  (N=787) 

20-29  

30-39  

40-49  

50-59  

60  and  over  

Bthoicity 

White  

Black  

Hispanic,  Asian,  or  other  

EdvKatioD  (Ii=790) 

High  school  diploaa  

Sooe  college  

College  graduate  

Masters  degrvie  

Doctorate  

iiaber  of  arts  arg^msations  io  vliicb 
respooiLiit  had  vorked  (N=625) 

I  

2  -  3  

k  -  5  

6  or  aore  


36 

32 
5 
U 

17 

7 


52 
48 


8 
37 
33 
18 

k 


97 
2 
1 


1 

10 
36 
a3 
9 


48 
37 
13 
2 


Years  in  present  orgaai2atioo  (N''785) 

1-3  

4-7  

8-11  

12-15  

16-19  

20  or  aore  

iesponriMlitifts  by  peccflotat^  of 
rMpoDtats  perfondng  tlm  (N:=790) 

Siq)ervision  of  staff  

Marketing  

Business  unageaent  

Cownity  outreach  

Booking  

Pundraising  

6rant»aking  

Pacility  aanageaent  

Overseeing  other  services 
(i.e.,  security,  a/v  services)  — 

Lobbying  

Teaching  -  

Sixe  of  organixatioo  (N  =  786) 

Budget 

$50,000  or  less  

$50,000  -  200,000  

$200,000  -  500,000  

s$50C,000  -  1  aiUioa  

More  than  $1  million  

Nuiber  of  enployees  (11=674  full-tine) 
(M=629  part-time) 

1  

2  

3-5  

6-10  

11-25  

26-50  

51  or  Bore  


^6 
26 
13 
8 
3 
3 

Percent  of 
respondents 

90 
84 
83 
78 
76 
71 
68 
57 

50 
43 
21 

Percent 


15 
32 
21 
13 
18 

Pull  Part 
tiioe  tine 


19 
16 
29 
16 

k 
2 


27 
18 
26 
10 
8 
5 
6 


Source:   Association  of  College,  University,  and  Coawnity  Arts  Administrators,  Inc.,  The  Arts  Administrator; 
Job  Characteristics  Profile  Survey  12.   A  cooperative  research  project  by  ACUCAA  and  NALAA,  Madison,  WI,  1987, 
pp.  1-8. 
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Table  2-38. 

Salaries  of  arts  administrators  participating  in  the  Association  of  College, 
University,  and  Community  Arts  Administrators  (ACUCAA)  and  National 
Assembly  of  Local  Arts  Agencies  (NALAA)  membership  survey,  by  selected 
characteristics:  1987 


Characteristic 


Average  salary 


Characteristic 


Average  salary 


Type  of  orgaidzatioo  (full  tiiae) 


(in  dollars) 


Years  in  field 


(in  dollars) 


Educational  institution,  less  than 
10  y 000  enrollaent  

Fducational  institution,  greater  than 
10,000  enroll»e^  t  

Arts  center/historic  theatre  

Local  arts  agency/private  non-profit.. 

Local  arts  agency/part  of  goverment.. 

Presenter  without  facility  

State  agency/ regional  organization  

Other  nonprofit  

Vork  status 

Full  tijne  

Part  tine  

Fositioo  (full  tijqe) 

Principal  administrator  

Assistant  administrator  

Age  (full  tijoe) 

20-29  

30-39  

40-49  

50-59  

60  and  over  


31,336 

37,439 
37,554 
27,973 
32,597 
32,293 
33,104 
33,016 


33,073 
12,299 


33,717 
26,850 


23,147 
31,007 
34,943 
37,697 
36,492 


1-4  

5-9  

10-14  

15-19  

20  or  nore  

Education  (full  time) 

Sone  college  

College  graduate.... 

Kaisters  degree  

Doctorate  

BthDicit]^ 

White  

Non-white  

Sex  (full  time) 

Male  (total)  

Feoale  (total)  

Hale  (Principal)  

Female  (Principal).. 

Male  (Assistaxtt)  

Female  (Assistant^.. 


25«008 
28,619 
35,315 
40,834 
49,942 


29,510 
30,592 
34,752 
43,995 


33,091 
28,198 


38,499 
27,313 

39,390 
27,740 

30,129 
23,118 


*0nly  3  percent  of  the  respondents  (27)  were  nonwhite.   The  average  salary  for  this  group  is  at  best  a 
rough  indicator. 

Source:    Association  of  College,  University,  and  Coaaunity  Arts  Administrators,  Inc.,  The  Arts 
Administrator;   Job  Characteristics  Profile  Survey  12.    A  cooperative  research  project  by  ACUCAA  ^ind  iiALAA, 
Madison,  WI,  1987,  pp.  12,  13,  14,  and  18. 
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Chapter  3 


Section  3-1.  Secondary  and  Elementary 

A  w4'£ri  Education 

/\r  la  Tables  3-1  to  3-39 

Section  3-2.  Higher  Education 

^vUllCatlOIl  Tables  3-40  to  3-59 


This  chapter  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  covering 
secondary  and  elementary  education,  and  the  second 
higher  education.  Within  both  seaions,  data  are  presented 
on  offerings,  enrolhnents,  achievement /degrees  awarded, 
and  teaching. 

One  factor  that  has  dominated  recent  educational  thinking 
has  been  the  seeking  for  excellence  and  the  return  to  the 
"new  basics."  This  emphasis  has  generated  concern  that 
"emphasis  on  excellence  in  education  often  has 
unnecessarily  negative  effects  on  the  place  of  arts  dis- 
ciplines in  the  school  curriculum."^  On  the  other  hand, 
recent  trends  have  been  toward  increased  specification  of 
requirements  for  graduation,  and  the  arts  have  often  been 
among  those  subjects  for  which  States  and  districts  have 
recently  initiated  graduation  requirements.  Many 
educators,  including  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  (CCSSO),  have  recommended  that  the  arts  be 
considered  among  *he  basic  core  curricula.  The  CCSSO 
sponsored  a  major  study  of  State  art  education  policies  in 
198S.  The  final  report  of  this  stud>',  entitled  Arts> 
Education  and  the  States,  recommended  that  "the  arts  be 
established  as  part  of  the  core  of  learning,  central  to  State 


and  local  educational  agencies  and  program  goals."  In  the 
preface  to  this  report  it  is  noted  that: 

One  cannot  know  and  understand 
either  the  past  or  the  present 
without  an  appreciation  of  the  arts. 
Neither  can  one  relate  intelligently 
to  the  culture  of  others  without 
exposure  to  the  arts  of  that  cuhure.^ 

An  important  a^ect  of  the  examination  of  arts 
education  is  its  plac;  within  the  context  of  the  wider 
educational  system.  '*his  often  invoWes  examination  of 
how  the  arts  are  taught  and  how  much  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  arts  relative  to  other  subjects.  Consequently,  many 
of  the  tables  in  this  chapter  also  include  information  on 
non-art  related  subjects. 


Hilda  Smith,  Scott  Stoncr,  Mclanie  Isis,  Harriet  Lewis, 

Arts.  Education  and  the  States:  A  Survey  of  State  ^Arts,  Education  and  the  States^  p.  31. 
Education  Policies^  Council  of  Chief  State  School 

Officers,  Washington,  D.C.»  September  1985,  p.  7.  ^Arts.  Education  and  the  States,  p.  4. 


Mujor  Sources  of  Information 

The  major  source  of  information  for  this  chapter  is 
the  United  States  Department  of  Education,  Center  for 
Education  Statistics.  Studies  sponsored  by  this  agency 
utilized  in  rhis  chapter  include: 

■  Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey 
(HEGIS),  Earned  Degrees  and  Other  Formal 
Awards; 

■  High  School  and  Beyond  (HSi&B); 

■  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
(NaEP); 

■  Fast  Response  Survey  System  (FRSS),  Survey  of 
Arts  and  Humanities  Education; 

•      Recent  College  Graduates  Survey; 

■  Public  School  Surveys. 

■  High  School  Transcript  Analysis. 

Methodological  descriptions  of  these  studies  are 
presented  on  the  first  table  utilizing  data  from  a  given 
source.  Studies  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Education  are  typically  collected  and  frequently  analyzed 
by  other  orga-^izaiions.  Tables  included  from  reports 
issued  by  other  organizaMons  are  given  both  citations. 

Other  major  sources  of  information  on  general 
education  included  in  this  chapter  are: 

■  National  Education  Association's  "Status  of  the 
American  Public  School  Teacher;" 

f"      Graduate  Record  Examinations; 

■  Galii'.p  Poll  on  "Public  Altitudes  Toward  the 
Public  Schools;" 

■  Bureau  of  Census'  "Participation  m  Adult 
Education  Survey;" 

■  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals'  study,  "Mood  of  American  Youth;" 

■  Council  of  Chief  Statt  School  Officers'  study, 
"Arts  in  the  Slates." 

Sources  sponsoring  studies  or  data  coUea^cn 
specifically  concerned  with  arts  education  utilized  in  this 
report  include  the  following: 

■  National  Art  Education  Association; 

m  Music  Educators  National  Conference; 

■  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music; 

■  College  Music  Society; 

p  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art  and 
Des'gn; 

■  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Dance; 

■  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Theatre; 

■  International  Council  of  Fine  Arts  Deans; 

■  Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS). 
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In  preparing  this  report,  several  compilations  of 
statistics  were  utilized.  A  major  source  of  information  is 
the  compilation  prepared  by  Daniel  Steinel  of  the  Music 
Educators  National  Conference.  This  work,  entitled  Music 
and  Music  Educators:  Data_  and  Information,  covers  most 
a^cts  of  arts  education  and  compiles  data  from  most  of 
the  major  sources  listed  above,  up  to  1984.  This  work  was 
used  extensively  as  a  guide  to  sources  of  information, 
which  were,  where  possible,  updated. 

In  preparing  this  chapter  we  also  relied  heavily  on 
the  two  summary  publications  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  The  Digest  of  Education  Statistics  and  The 
Condition  of  Education,  both  of  which  are  published  yearly 
by  the  Center  for  Education  Statistics  and  summarize 
findings  from  major  education  related  studies  as  well  as 
providing  methodological  descriptions  of  the  studies. 

Section  3-L    Secondaiy  and  Elementaiy 
Education 

Okurings  and  Enrollments  in  Secondary  Education 

Table  3-1  presents  historical  data  on  specific  course 
enrollment  over  the  four  years  of  public  secondary  school, 
expressed  as  a  percent  of  total  secondary  enrollment  for 
the  years  1890  to  1949.  The  data  are  taken  from 
Department  of  Education  figures  from  the  Biennial  Survey 
of  Education  in  the  United  States.  The  listing  includes  the 
categories  "art"  and  music*  With  regard  to  art,  the 
notable  faa  is  the  apparent  decline  in  percent  of  students 
who  had  taken  an  art  course  between  1915  and  19-^9:  from 
23  percent  in  1915,  the  first  year  this  was  included  as  a 
separate  category,  to  9  percent  in  1949.  Some  caution 
must  be  exercised  in  interpreting  these  data.  Ahhough  the 
notes  to  the  table  indicate  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
keep  the  categories  consistent  and  to  adjust  for  differences, 
some  of  this  decline  may  be  due  to  definition  changes. 
Music  enrollments  show  less  change,  being  32  percent  m 
1915, 26  percent  in  1934,  and  30  percent  in  1949. 

Table  3-2  presents  more  recent  data  comparing 
secondary  enrollment  for  1973  and  1982  for  student 
enrollment  in  grades  9-12.  This  table  shows  art  enrollment 
at  17.9  percent  in  1973  and  24.2  percent  in  1982.  Music 
enrollments  experienced  some  decline,  from  25.1  percent 
in  1973  to  21.6  in  1982.  Some  caution  must  also  be  used  in 
interpreting  these  data.  The  table,  taken  from  the  Center 
for  Education  Statistics,  A  Trend  Study  of  High  School 
OfTerinp  and  Enrollment:  1972-73  and  1981>82.  compared 
two  studies  done  with  slightly  different  methodologies,  and 
small  differences  may  be  due  to  this  faaor  (see  metho- 
dological note  on  table  3-2).  A  detail  of  music  offerings 
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and  enrollments  is  presented  in  table  3-3.  From  this  it  can 
bo  seen  that  smaii  declines  occurred  in  most  areas.  Among 
the  music  areas  with  the  largest  enrollments,  chorus 
declined  the  most.  The  instrumental  music  categories  of 
"band",  "orchestra,"  and  "mstrumental  music,"  when  added 
together  remained  almost  stable. 

The  1981-82  data  in  tables  3-2  and  3-3  are  from  the 
Department  of  Education  longitudinal  data  collection, 
High  School  and  Beyond  (HS&B).  This  effon,  begun  in 
1980,  mvolves  both  a  school  and  a  student  data  base  and 
provides  nationally  representative  information  based  on  a 
sample  of  about  1,000  schools  and  a  target  sample  of  about 
36  seniors  and  36  sophomores  from  each  school.  Follow- 
ups  were  conduaed  in  1982  and  1984.  Information  is 
colleaed  from  school  and  student  questionnaires  and  from 
student  transcripts. 

A  number  of  special  analyses  have  been  done  utiliz- 
ing the  High  School  and  Beyond  information.  Tables 3-4 
to  3-6  present  data  taken  from  a  special  analysis  which 
focused  on  the  arts  and  humanities.  This  report,  entitled 
Course  Offerings  and  Enrollments  in  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  at  the  Secondary  School  Level,  was  prepared 
by  Evaluation  Technologies,  Inc.  in  1984. 

Figures  in  tables  3-1  to  3-3  are  based  on  a  calculation 
of  percent  enrolled  by  dividing  total  secondary  enrollment 
by  numbers  enrolled  over  four  years.  Another  way  to  cal- 
culate percent  enrolled  is  to  divide  enrollment  over  four 
years  by  the  percent  in  only  the  12th  grade.  This  gives  a 
figure  on  the  percent  ever  taking  a  course  over  four  years 
of  h»gh  school.  Tables  3-4  to  3-6  present  data  on 
secondary  school  arts  enrollments  utilizing  this  method  and 
hence  have  somewhat  higher  figures.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  estimates  apply  only  to  the  secondary  school 
students  who  were  still  enrolled  in  school  in  the  Spring  of 
1982  or  who  had  already-  graduated.  Students  who  had  left 
school  between  the  HS&B  Base  Year  Survey  in  1980  and 
the  first  year  followup  were  not  included. 

Table  3-4  shows  that  approximately  69  percent  had 
taken  some  arls  course  over  the  four  yrars  of  high  school. 
Of  the  arts  courses,  fine  arts  and  music  had  the  largest 
enrollments  with  37  and  32  percent  respectively. 

Tables  3-5  and  3-6  present  offering  and  enrollment 
data  by  school  characteristics.  Arts  courses  were  offered 
by  95  percent  of  public  and  Cathohc  schools  and  by 
86  percent  of  other  private  schools.  While  offering  some 
type  of  arts  course  was  widespread  across  all  school  char- 
acteristics, certain  types  of  arts  courses  are  less  available  in 
smaller  schools,  ixhools  in  rural  areas,  and  schools  in  the 
South. 


Credits  in  the  Arts  Earned  by  Students  by  High 
School  Graduation 

Table  3-7a  to  table  3-lOf  present  data  on  arts  related 
credits  earned  by  high  school  graduates  in  1982  a..d  1987 
The  analyses  were  based  on  approximately  22,700 
transcripts  of  1987  graduates  obtained  as  pan  of  the  1987 
High  School  Transcript  Study  compared  with  12,000 
transcripts  of  1982  graduates  who  participated  in  the  High 
Sch jol  and  Beyond  projea.  Please  see  the  methodological 
note  for  table  3-7a  for  a  description  of  the  methodology.  It 
should  be  noted  that  for  the  analyses  presented  in  tables  3- 
4  to  3-6  the  classification  of  arts  courses  included  creative 
writing,  which  was  not  classified  in  the  "arts"  category  for 
the  analyses  reported  in  tables  3-7a  to  3-lOf;  for  this  study 
the  category  "arts"  included  all  visual  arts,  dance,  theatre 
performance,  music  performance,  and  art  or  music 
appreciation/history;  creative  writing  courses  were 
mcluded  under  English, 

The  High  School  Transcript  study  found  that  the 
mean  number  of  credits  earned  in  the  visual  and 
performing  arts  in  1987  was  1.43.  The  change  from  1982 
(when  an  average  of  139  credits  was  earned  in  the  arts) 
was  not  statistically  significant.  In  1987,  female  secondary 
students  earned  an  average  of  1.60  credits  in  the  visual  and 
performing  arts  compared  with  1.24  for  male  students 
(table  3-7b). 

Table  3-lOa  presents  data  on  the  percentage  of 
students  earning  specified  minimum  credits  in  the  visual 
and  performing  arts  and  in  specific  ans  categories  such  as 
dance,  theatre,  and  music  performance.  The  percentage 
earning  at  least  one  credit  in  some  visual  or  performing 
arts  subjea  was  56.6  percent  in  1987,  up  slightly,  (but  not 
enough  to  be  a  statistically  significantly  change)  from 
53.9  percent  in  1982.  The  percentage  earning  a  minimum 
of  .5  credits  in  theatre  performance,  however,  was 
significantly  higher  for  1987  graduates  than  for  1982 
graduates  (9.5  percent  in  1987  compared  with  5.5  percent 
in  1982).  Almost  one-third  (30-31  percent)  earned  at  least 
.5  credits  in  music  performance  for  both  the  1982  and  1987 
graduates  (table  3-lOa). 

Requirements  in  the  Arts  for  High  School 
Graduation 

State  Requirements 

One  of  the  most  important  outcomes  of  the  recent 
reports  criticizing  th^  quality  of  education  has  been  the 
increase  in  high  school  graduation  requirements.  The 
Commission  on  ExcellCiice  in  Education  did  not  list  arts  as 
one  of  the  "new  basics."  However,  there  has  been  a 


growing  perception  that  the  arts  should  themselves  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  basic  cumculum.  The  College 
Board's  recognition  of  the  arts  as  one  of  six  basic  subjea 
areas  has  contributed  to  this  movement 


bound.  Figures  for  music  were  similar.  The  data  in  the 
table  indicate  a  decline  between  1981  and  1983.  However, 
it  is  not  possible  from  the  information  provided  to 
determine  whether  this  decline  is  statistically  significant. 


Table  3-11  lists  those  States  (30)  having  arts  credit 
requirements  for  graduation  in  1989  These  data  were 
taken  from  the  National  Art  Education  Association.  News. 
A  study  by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  Arts 
Education  and  the  States,  done  in  1985  found  that  of  the 
22  States  then  listed  as  havmg  requirements,  all  but  two 
had  adopted  the  requirements  after  1979. 

While  30  States  had  some  form  of  arts  requirement 
in  1989,  not  all  applied  to  all  students  and  not  all 
specifically  had  to  be  in  the  arts.  A  few  States,  such  as 
California  and  Oregon,  link  arts  and  foreign  languages  and 
specify  that  a  student  may  have  credit  in  arts  or  foreign 
language.  Other  States  require  arts  only  for  a  certain  type 
of  diploma. 


District  Requirements 

Table  3-12  presents  district  graduation  requirements 
in  the  arts.  In  many  cases,  districts  have  more  extensive 
requirements  than  States.  This  table  illustrates  the  large 
increase  between  1982  and  1987  in  both  specific  arts 
requirements  and  in  requirements  which  list  arts  as  a 
sub-option  within  a  speaHed  group  of  subjects.  In  1982, 
iSpf'rcent  of  districts  had  specific  arts  requirements  and 
13  percent  listed  arts  as  a  sub-option  within  a  specified 
group.  By  1987,  these  numbers  had  risen  to  36  percent  and 
31  percent  respectively.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
percent  of  districts  having  a  specific  arts  requirement  and 
those  having  -^rts  as  part  of  a  specified  list  of  options  can 
not  be  added  together  because  the  same  district  may  have 
both  types  of  requirement.  Table  3-12  is  based  on  a 
district  survey  and  reflects  the  combined  effea  of  State 
and  district  requirements.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  small  districts  in  the  United 
States  (75  percent  of  districts  have  enrollments  of  under 
2,500)  Therefore,  overall  averages  for  districts  tend  to  be 
more  like  the  mformation  for  small  distrias  rather  than  for 
large  districts 


Public  Views  on  VVliether  Arts  Should  Be  Required 

Table  3-13  includes  information  from  a  Gallup  Poll 
of  public  attitudes  toward  education  on  what  subjeas 
should  be  required  of  students  going  to  college  and  not 
going  to  college.  These  data  indicate  that  in  1983  only 
about  19  percent  would  require  art  for  ihe  college  bound 
and  16  percent  would  require  art  for  the  non-college 


Public  Involvement  with  School  Arts-Related  Events 

Table  3-14,  from  the  same  study  as  table  3-13,  gives 
information  on  public  involvement  with  the  public  schools 
These  data  indicate  that,  other  than  reading  material  about 
the  school^  arts-  and  athletic-related  programs  were  the 
contexts  in  which  most  of  the  general  public  had  contact 
with  the  school.  About  the  same  percent  of  the  general 
public  attended  a  school  play  or  concert  as  attended 
athletic  events. 


Student  Ranking  of  Course  Importance 

Table  3-15,  taken  from  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  survey  report.  The  Mood  of 
American  Youth,  gives  student  ratings  of  course  import- 
ance. Music  and  art  ranked  16  and  17  respectively  out  of 
18  subjects. 


Extracurricular  Activities 

One  problem  in  measuring  student  exposure  to  the 
arts  in  school  is  the  fact  that,  in  some  schools,  arts-related 
programs  are  academic  subjects  and  in  others  they  are 
extracurricular  activities.  Table  3-16  presents  data  on 
extracurricular  activities,  also  from  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  The  Mood  of 
Anu'rican  Youth.  Students  were  asked  to  check  all  aaiv- 
ities  in  which  they  participated  over  the  school  year. 
Musical  extracurricular  activities  were  among  the  most 
frequently  utilized,  with  instrumental  music  ranking  second 
and  choral  music  third.  Partidpation  rates  are  higher  in 
this  study,  which  reports  data  for  grades  7-12,  than  those 
for  high  school  alone,  due  to  the  fact  that  junior  high 
participation  rates  arc  usually  considerably  higher  than 
senior  high  rates. 

Table  3-17  includes  High  School  and  Beyond  data  on 
the  percent  of  high  school  seniors  participating  in  extra- 
curricular aaivities  in  1982.  The  data  indicate  that  those 
with  higher  grade  point  averages  also  have  more  extra- 
curricular aaivities.  Overall,  about  20  percent  of  seniors 
partidpated  in  chorus  or  dance,  14  percent  in  band  or 
orchestra,  and  13  percent  in  drama  or  debating.  Smaller 
schools  had  higher  participation  rates.  Overall,  giris  have 
higher  participation  rates.  Among  boys,  blacks  have  higher 
partidpation  rates  than  whites  in  chorus  and  instrumental 
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music.  Among  girls»  blacks  have  higher  participation  rates 
than  whites  in  chorus  and  about  the  same  rates  in 
instrumental  mv 

Table  3-l8»  from  the  Fast  Response  Survey  System 
(FRSS)  district  survey  of  Arts  and  Humanities  instruaion, 
presents  the  mean  percent  of  students  enrolled  in  courses 
or  participating  in  programs  in  the  arts  by  level  for 
junior /middle  and  senior  high  students.  The  district 
weights  in  this  table  have  been  adjusted  to  reflea  total 
enrollment  at  the  applicable  levels.  These  data  indicate 
that  exposure  to  arts  and  music  is  more  frequent  in 
junior/middle  school  than  in  senior  high.  This  relates  to 
the  fact  that  music  and  art  are  frequently  required  for  a 
semester  each  in  grades  7  and  8,  while  in  high  school,  when 
arts  requirements  exist,  they  are  typically  for  one  credit 
over  the  four-year  period. 

Achievement  Scores  in  the  Arts  (National 
Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  Data) 

Tables  3-19  to  3-21  present  summary  data  by  seleaed 
demographic  characterisiics  from  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  for  students  aged  9.  13, 
and  17,  respectively.  (See  table  3-19  for  a  description  of 
the  NAEP  methodology.)  Data  for  art  and  music  are  from 
1978-79.  The  data  indicate  that  art  scores  tended  to  vary 
less  by  the.  demographic  characteristics  than  did  some  of 
the  other  subjects. 

Certification  and  the  Use  of  Specialists  for 
Elementary  Teaching 

Table  3-22  gives  a  listing  by  State  of  the  provisions 
for  teacher  certification  in  the  various  arts  disciplines. 
Almosi  all  52  agencies  have  specific  certification  for  music, 
and  45  have  certification  for  visual  art  at  the  secondary 
level.  Fewer  States  have  certification  for  dance,  drama, 
and  creative  writing. 

Table  3-23  is  a  listing  of  States  requiring  arts  courses 
for  elementary  certification.  About  half  have  specific  arts 
requirements,  typically  three  credit  hours.  This  require- 
ment is  important  because  in  most  elementary  schools  art 
is  taught  by  the  classroom  teacher.  Table  3-24  presents 
State  data  on  whether  art  education  programs  at  the 
elementary  level  are  taught  by  arts  specialists.  These  data 
indicate  that  in  the  majority  of  States  art  is  taught  in 
elementary  schools  by  the  classroom  teacher. 

Table  3-25  presents  data  from  the  FRSS  distria 
survey  on  the  percent  of  elementary  schools  within  districts 
in  which  art  and  music  are  taught  by  specialists.  These 


data  confirm  that  the  usual  pattern  is  for  art  to  be  taught 
b>'  the  classroom  teacher.  Only  about  one-fourth 
(26  percent)  were  served  full  time  by  a  visual  arts 
specialist.  Almost  half  (42  percent)  of  the  schools  were  not 
served  at  all  by  a  specialist,  and  32  percent  were  served 
part  time.  Schools  more  frequently  were  served  by  a  music 
specialist,  with  45  percent  served  full  time,  and  only 
16  percent  not  served  at  all.  These  data  are  consistent  with 
the  faa  that  there  are  almost  twice  as  many  elementary 
music  teachers  as  art  teachers  (see  table  3-34). 


Selected  State  and  District  Arts  Policies 

Tables  3-26  to  3-30  present  additional  data  on  State 
and  disttia  policies.  Table  3-28  indicates  that  78  percent 
of  States  now  require  by  statute  or  regulation  that  there  be 
arts  education  at  the  elementary  level,  and  62  percent 
require  arts  education  at  the  junior  high/middle  school 
level  This  contrasts  to  56  percent  and  38  percent, 
respectively,  in  1979. 

Time  Spent  on  Arts  Instruction  at  the  Elementary 
Level 

Table  3-29  presents  recommended  weekly  instruction 
times  for  grades  1  through  6.  Only  60  percent  of  States 
had  recommendations  in  this  area.  Twenty-eight  percent 
had  recommendations  of  less  than  5  percent,  32  percent  of 
5  percent  or  more.  In  1966,  the  National  Art  Education 
Association  recommended  100  minutes  a  week  (about  5  to 
7  percent  of  instruaion  time). 

Table  3-31  presents  data  from  the  FRSS  district 
survey  on  the  average  minutes  per  week  and  the  percent  of 
total  instruction  time  devoted  to  the  arts  at  various  levels. 
Visual  arts  instruaion  times  averaged  74  minutes  per  week 
in  grades  1-3,  79  minutes  in  grades  4-6,  and  118  minutes  in 
grades  7-8.  This  was  about  5  percent  of  total  time  in 
grades  1-6  and  7  percent  in  grades  7-8.  Music  instruaion 
times  were  only  slightly  higher.  Because  this  was  a  survey 
of  distrias  (75  percent  of  which  are  under  2,500  in 
enrollment),  small  distrias  dominate  the  national  averages. 
Times  reported  in  music  instruaion  for  larger  distrias 
were  shorter  in  grades  1-6  and  longer  in  grades  7-8.  The 
means  reported  in  this  survey  were  slightly  higher  than 
those  reported  for  visual  arts  in  1980  (70  minutes  per 
week)  and  in  1960  (60  minutes  per  week)  by  a  National  Art 
Education  Survey  (data  not  shown). 
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Number  of  Art  Teachers 

Tabic  3-32  presents  data  for  1966-1986  for  secondary 
public  schools  on  the  percentage  distribution  of  teachers 
by  primary  subject  taught  These  data,  taken  from  the 
National  Educational  Association  reports  on  the  Status  of 
the  /vmerican  Public  School  Teacher,  report  a  range  for  art 
teachers  '  1  5  to  3.7  percent  and  a  range  for  music 
teach  ^rs  of  3  0  to  4.8  percent  of  total  teachers.  The  data 
do  no^  indicate  a  consistent  trend,  however,  and  some 
differences  m  the  figures  may  be  related  to  survey 
methodological  faaors. 

Table  3-33  presents  data  on  the  number  of  art 
teachers  by  State  taken  from  the  National  Ait  Education 
data.  Since  30  States  reported  in  1979,  and  42  reported  in 
1985,  overall  totals  are  not  comparable.  However,  totals 
for  individual  States  are  comparable. 

Teacher  Demand  and  Shortage 

Assessment  of  teacher  demand  and  shortage  within 
the  education  field  in  general,  and  with  regard  to  the  arts 
in  particular,  depends  partly  on  the  manner  in  which  these 
have  been  measured.  Teacher  demand  and  shortage  are 
not  easily  measured,  and  recent  studies  have  often  had 
widely  different  results.  Within  the  arts,  the  issue  is  more 
complex  because  schools  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  they 
utilize  art  and  music  specialists.  Results  differ  depending 
on  whether  the  basis  of  measurement  is  the  ratio  of 
applicants  to  positions,  presence  of  unfilled  positions,  some 
measure  of  the  qualifications/specialization  of  those 
teaching,  or  the  opinions  of  distria  administrators  and 
principals. 

Tables  3-34(a-c)  present  Department  of  Education 
data  for  1983  on  the  number  of  art  and  music  teachers  and 
on  teacher  shortages  per  1,000  teachers  in  public  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  This  report. 
Teachers  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education. 
included  music  and  art  in  a  list  of  courses  having  a 
"significant  number  of  shortages  relative  to  their 
population  of  teachers"  during  the  1983-84  school  year. 
Teacher  shortage  was  defined  as  **positions  vacant, 
abolished,  or  transferred  because  a  candidate  was  unable 
to  be  found." 

Table  3-35,  taken  from  an  earlier  survey  of  Teacher 
Demand  and  Shortage,  presents  data  on  the  percent  of  art 
teachers  among  the  total  number  of  teachers,  and  the 
percent  art  teachers  were  of  layoffs  in  1979.  Art  teachers 
were  2.2  percent  of  all  teachers,  4.5  percent  of  all  layoffs, 
and  8  percent  of  all  shortages.  Music  teachers  were 
3.4  percent  of  all  teachers,  3.7  percent  of  all  layoffs,  and 
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1.4  percent  of  all  shortages.  The  total  number  of  art 
teachers  reported  in  table  3-35  is  higher  than  those  in  table 
3-33  because  table  3*33  included  only  full-time  teachers  in 
42  States.  Table  3-35  includes  all  States  and  includes  full- 
and  part-time  teachers. 

TabK-s3-36a  and  3-36b  pre.^ntsyet .  other  measure 
of  teacher  demand  and  shortage,  utilizing  data  from  the 
Association  of  School,  College,  and  University  Staffing 
(ASCUS).  TJus  information  is  based  on  opinion  surveys  of 
teacher  placement  officers  from  a  universe  of  the  entire 
institutional  membership  in  ASCUS.  For  the  period  1976 
to  1988  music  is  classified  as  having  a  balance  of  supply 
and  demand  and  ar!  as  having  some  surplus  (table  3-36a). 
In  1988  on  a  scale  of  '1  to  5-  with  T  considerable  surplus 
and  "5"  considerable  shortage,  art  was  rated  235; 
instrumental  music  was  rated  3.00  and  vocal  music  2.89 
(table  3-36b). 

Table  3-37  presents  dat?j  from  the  FRSS  survey  on 
distria  administrators'  views  on  whether  they  had 
experienced  a  shortage,  balance,  or  surplus  of  teachers  for 
seleaed  fields.  Most  districts  reported  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand,  but  about  20  percent  reported  a 
shortage  in  visual  arts,  music,  and  other  arts.  Shortages 
were  more  frequently  reported  for  arts  and  music  than  for 
English  or  social  studies.  Surpluses  were  reported  by 
15  percent  of  distrias  for  visual  arts  and  by  16  percent  for 
music. 


Teaching  Status  of  Those  Recently  Qualifled  To 
Teach 

Table  3-38  presents  data  from  the  Recent  College 
Graduate  Surveys  for  1978  and  1981.  Over  these  years  the 
total  number  of  college  students  newly  qualified  to  teach 
declined.  This  decline  was  also  true  for  art,  but  not  for 
music.  However,  in  1981  a  larger  proportion  of  those 
obtaining  teacher  qualifications  aaually  applied  for 
teaching  jobs. 

Tab!**  3-39  presents  data  on  uncertified  teachers  as  a 
percent  of  total  teachers  in  public  and  private  elementary 
schools  by  field  of  assignment.  About  3  percent  of  both  art 
and  music  teachers  are  reported  as  uncertified.  This 
percentage  is  comparable  with  the  percent  of  total  teachers 
who  are  uncertified  (3.5  percent).  This  table  estimates  a 
total  of  about  50,700  art  teachers  and  79,100  music 
teachers  nationwide.  Art  teachers  were  2  percent  and 
music  teachers  were  3.1  percent  of  total  teachers. 


Section  3-2*    Higher  Education 


Earned  Degrees  in  Arts-Related  Fields 

Tables  3-40a  lo  3-43b  present  data  on  earned  degrees 
taken  from  the  Department  of  Education  series  **hamed 
Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conference"  (see 
table  3-41  for  methodological  note).  As  can  be  seen  in 
table  3-40b,  visual  and  performing  arts  increased  from 
30,394  bachelors  degrees  awarded  in  1971  to  40,782 
awarded  in  1975.  Since  1980  there  has  been  no  increase 
and  some  small  declines  to  36,223  in  1987.  Over  the  same 
period  communications  has  had  large  increases,  and 
"letters"  has  had  large  decreases.  Architecture  and 
environmental  design  has  also  increased.  Considered  as  a 
percent  of  total  degrees,  visual  arts  and  architecture  have 
re'nained  relatively  stable,  while  letters  has  declined  and 
communications  has  increased.  Visual  arts  degrees  were 
about  3  6  percent  of  bachelors  degrees  in  1971  and  3.6  in 
1987.  Communications  were  13  percent  in  1971  and  4.6  in 
1987.  Letters  were  7.7  percent  in  1971  but  only  3.7  in  1987. 
Architecture  degrees  were  .7  percent  of  bachelors  degrees 
in  1971  and  .9  in  1987 

Table  3-41  presents  data  on  visual  and  performing 
arts  degrees  by  sex  for  iv/0  to  1986.  The  data  indicate  that 
the  percent  of  visual  and  performing  arts  bachelors 
degrees  awarded  to  women  has  changed  little,  while  the 
percent  of  advanced  degrees  awarded  to  women,  especially 
doctoraieL,  has  increased  substantially  Table  3-42 
presents  total  degrees  awarded  broken  down  by  detailed 
disaplines  within  the  arts  for  1986-87.  Tables  3-43a  and  3- 
43b  presents  data  on  assoaate  degrees,  including  arts- 
related  fields. 


Credits  Earned  and  Performance 

Table  3-44,  incorporating  data  from  the  High  School 
and  Beyond  series,  presents  the  mean  number  of  semester 
credits  in  selected  subjects  earned  by  type  of  major  for 
those  graduating  with  bachelors  degrees  m  1976  and  1984. 
Looking  at  fine  arts  majors,  one  can  see  that  their  mean 
number  of  credits  in  business  increased  from  03  to  1.7 
between  1972  and  1984;  their  computer  science  credits  also 
increased  from  0. 1  to  0  6. 

Tabic  3-45  presents  an  analysis  of  Graduate  Record 
Examination  pei-formance  in  seleaed  areas.  The  only 
areas  showing  increased  scores  were  math  and  physics. 
Music  was  classified  as  having  a  "moderate  decline" 
between  1966  and  1985. 


Table  3-46  presents  data  comparing  salaries  for 
recent  bachelors  degree  recipients  by  occupation.  Data  in 
this  table  are  somcw'h^*  unstable.  In  1978,  the  average  for 
fine  arts  degree  recipients  in  constant  1981  dollars  was 
Sl5,300  compared  to  $16,000  for  the  average  for  all  fields. 
In  1981,  salaries  for  fine  arts  were  above  the  average 
(S18,700  for  fine  arts,  compared  to  Sl5,300  for  all  fields) 


Institutions  Granting  Degrees  in  Art 

Table  3-47a  presents  Department  of  Education  data 
on  the  number  of  institutions  granting  degrees  by 
discipline  and  level  of  degree.  For  visual  arts  and 
performing  arts,  this  table  reports  1,151  granting  bachelors 
degrees,  372  master^s  and  91  doctor's. 

Table  3^7b  presents  data  collected  by  the  National 
Art  Education  Association  on  the  number  of  institutions 
granting  degrees  in  visual  art  and  in  art  education  in  1984- 
85  by  State.  Data  are  not  provided  for  nine  States.  A  total 
of  759  institutions  are  listed  xs  granting  degrees  in  art  and 
542  in  art  education  For  reference,  it  can  be  noted  that 
there  are  a  total  of  about  1,900  four-year  and  about  1,200 
two-year  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  country. 


Music  Courses  for  the  Non-m^*or 

Recent  years  have  seen  an  increase  of  interest  among 
several  disciplines  in  the  development  of  courses  for  non- 
majors.  Within  music  departments  this  has  been  discussed 
under  the  rubric  "Music  in  General  Studies."  In  1983  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music  and  the  College 
Music  Society  co-sponsored  a  study  of  Music  in  General 
Studies  to  develop  a  statistical  base  on  which  to  consider 
policy  issues  related  to  the  instruaion  of  music  for  non- 
music  majors.  Their  survey  was  sent  to  a  universe  of  2,500 
music  units  in  higher  education.  The  response  rate  was  32 
percrnt.  Tables  3-48  and  3-49  present  data  from  this 
survey.  Of  those  responding,  82  percent  of  private  four- 
year  colleges  and  96  percent  of  public  four-year  colleges 
had  music  appreciation  courses  for  non-majors.  Niu.sic 
theory  courses  for  non-majors  were  offered  by  fewer 
schools  (59  percent  of  private  four-year  and  75  percent  of 
public  four-year  colleges). 

In  addition  to  general  music  courses,  many  institu- 
tions offer  more  specialized  music  history  courses  for  the 
non-major  (ta^ie  3-49).  Among  these  courses,  jazz  is  the 
most  popular  course  offering.  Over  one-fourth  of  the  798 
institutions  responding  offered  a  jazz  course  in  the  Fall  of 
1981.  and  a  total  of  10,726  students  were  enrolled. 
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Arts-Related  Graduate  and  Professional  Programs 

Table  3-50  lists  the  number  of  arts-related  graduate 
and  professional  programs  by  discipline  in  1987,  utilizing 
data  from  the  Pctorson's  Guide  to  Graduate  and  Profes- 
sional Programs.  In  developing  this  table,  arts-related 
fields  were  defined  as  broadly  as  possible,  and  several 
programs  were  included  which  may  be  only  marginally 
related  to  the  arts.  Hence,  the  number  of  programs  should 
not  be  totaled. 


Arts  Administration  Programs 

The  last  15  years  have  seen  the  growth  of  arts  admin- 
istration as  a  separately  defined  discipline.  Table  3-51  lists 
universities  offering  graduate  programs  in  arts  admin- 
istration and  gives  selected  characteristics  of  the  progrvns 
for  1989-90.  Since  1975,  the  Association  of  Arts 
Administration  Educators  (AAAE)  has  conducted  five 
surveys  of  graduate  programs  in  arts  adminuitration.  As 
can  be  seen  from  table  3-51,  most  of  the  programs  were 
initiated  in  the  1970's.  Most  programs  admit  between 
'0  and  20  students  each  year.  The  largest  program  is  at 
New  York  University  with  40-45  students  admitted  each 
year. 

Number  of  Teachers  of  Art,  Drama,  and  Music  in 
Higher  Education 

Table  3-52  presents  Census  Bv.reau  data  by  State  on 
the  number  of  persons  who  identified  their  occupations  as 
higher  education  teachers  of  art,  drama,  and  music.  If  the 
numbers  were  tallied,  there  were  about  42,000  teachers  in 
1970  and  28.385  in  1980,  a  drop  of  32  percent.  In  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  report  from  which  this 
table  is  taken,  it  is  noted  that  this  reported  drop  may  only 
reflea  the  fact  that  substantially  fewer  teachers  specified 
their  field  in  the  1980  census  than  in  the  1970  census. 


Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS) 
Reports 

Tables  3-53  to  3-60  present  selected  data  from  the 
Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS)  system  for 
1988-89.  (See  1987  Sourcebook  for  1985  data.)  This 
project  is  a  joint  activity  of  the  National  Associaticn  of 
Schools  of  Dance,  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of 
Music,  the  National  Association  nf  Schools  of  Art  and 
Design,  the  National  Associations  of  Schools  of  Theatre, 
and  the  International  Council  of  Fme  Arts  Deans.  This 
data  system  collects  annual  data  on  a  large  number  of 
characteristics  of  member  institutions'  programs  including 
information  on  enrollments,  degrees,  faculty  character- 
istics, program  expenses,  and  sources  of  revenue.  The  data 
are  presented  by  program  type  and  enrollment  size.  Only 
a  small  number  of  tables  arc  included  in  this  compilation 
in  order  to  give  examples  of  the  type  of  information 
available  for  each  of  the  diiciplines. 

The  system  does  not  include  all  institutions  having 
programs  in  the  areas,  so  the  data  cannot  be  used  to  obtain 
estimates  of  the  total  number  of  degrees  granted.  The 
data  in  tables  3-53  to  3-56  should,  therefore,  not  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  For  example,  the  Department  of 
Education  reported  about  39,000  bachelors  degrees  in 
visual  and  performing  arts  in  1985.  The  HEADS  data 
taken  together  include  only  about  29,000  total  (associate, 
bachelors,  masters,  doctorate)  degrees  in  theatre,  dance,  art 
and  design,  and  music.  Coverage  also  changes  somewhat 
from  year  to  year.  In  1988-89  the  total  degrees  reported 
were  25,442.  The  data,  however,  provide  more  detail 
concerning  these  programs  than  is  available  from  other 
sources.  For  example,  tables  3-57  to  3-60  present  data  on 
average  salary  for  music,  art,  theatre  and  dance  faculty  by 
rank  and  by  size  of  program  for  1988-89. 
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Table  3-2.  ■ 
Niunber  of  students  enrolled  in  selected  subject  areas  compared  with  total  | 
enrollment  in  grades  9-12  of  public  secondary  schools:    1972-73  and 
1981-82  _ 


1972-73  (a)  1981-82  (b) 


Percentage 


Ninber  (in 

Nunber  (in 

chai^,  1972- 

Subject  area 

thousands) 

Percent 

thousands) 

Percent 

73  to  1981-82 

Total  enrol  lAenty  gxades  9""  12 

n  975 

1W»  u 

lUO.U 

b.  / 

15,605 

130.3 

17,716 

139.9 

13.5 

Health  and  physical  education  

8,679 

72.5 

11,859 

93.7 

?6.6 

11,710 

97.8 

15,008 

118.5 

28.2 

6,619 

55.3 

9,850 

77.8 

48.8 

6,119 

51.1 

8,278 

65.^. 

35.3 

3,00^ 

25.1 

2,733 

21.6 

-9.0 

5,763 

48.1 

5,864 

46.4 

1.9 

2,903 

24.2 

2,980 

23.5 

2.7 

2,439 

20.4 

3,024 

23.9 

24.0 

3,067 

25.6 

2,953 

23.3 

-3.7 

Art  

2,143 

17.9 

3,061 

24.2 

42.8 

322 

2.7 

420 

3.3 

30.4 

Vocational  trade  and  industrial 

447 

3.7 

1,874 

14.8 

319.2 

Safety  and       w's  education  

3,297 

27.5 

2,026 

16.0 

-38.6 

R.O.T.C  

142 

1.2 

172 

1.4 

21.1 

HA 

NA 

344 

2.7 

NA 

Allied  health  

NA 

NA 

80 

0.6 

NA 

NA  -  Indicates  data  either  not  reported,  not  available,  or  not  applicable. 

■ote:   Percentages  in  coluns  3  and  5  aay  exceed  100.0  because  a  student  aay  have  been  enrolled  in  aore 
than  one  course  within  a  subject  area  during  the  school  year.   DaU  are  bas«d  upon  sa^ile  surveys  and  may 
differ  somewhat  from  those  reported  elsewhere. 

(a)  DaU  have  been  revised  since  originally  publ'.^hed  to  make  them  more  comparable  with  the  figures  of 
1981-8? 

(b)  These  estimates  are  based  on  student  transcript  data. 

Source:    U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  A  Trend  Study  of  High 
School  Offerings  and  Enrollments;    1972-73  and  1981-82>  Washington,  D.C. 

As  included  in  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  Digest  of  Education 
SUtistics:    1985-86.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  February  1986. 

Hetbodological  note:   This  table  is  based  on  daU  gathered  from  three  surveys  sponsored  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  SUtistics  (now  Center  for  Education  SUtistics):    the  1973  Survey  of  Public  Secondary 
School  Offerings,  Enrollments,  and  Cumculimi  Practices;  the  1982  High  School  and  Beyond  Course  Offerings 
and  Course  Enrollments  Survey;  and  the  1982  High  School  and  Beyond  Transcripts  Survey.   The  original  daU 
for  the  1973  study,  which  included  grades  7  through  12,  were  adjusted  to  be  represenUtive  of  grades  9 
through  12.   Therefore,  figures  given  in  this  trend  study  will  differ  from  those  in  thB  original  1973 
study.   The  High  School  and  Beyond  Course  Offerings  and  Course  Enrollments  was  used  to  determine  the  mmiber 
of  schools  offering  specific  courses.   Because  of  a  high  nonresponse  rate  from  schools  on  enrollments,  the 
student  transcript  daU  were  used  to  calculate  the  course  enrollments. 
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Table  3-3. 

Offering'j'  and  enrollments  in  specific  music  courses  in  public  secondary 
schools:    1973  and  1982 


NuMber 

As  a  percent 

Total 

As  a  percent 

of  schools 

of  all 

enrolliient 

of  total 

offering 

secondary 

in  course 

secondary 

Course 

this  course 

schools 

(thousands) 

enrol  linent 

1973 

2,173 

14.2 

206 

1-7 

  3,211 

21.0 

119 

1.0 

3,455 

22.6 

60 

0.5 

12,106 

79.1 

1,240 

10.4 

  2,657 

17.4 

150 

1.2 

12,598 

82.3 

1,065 

8.9 

2,969 

19.4 

102 

0.9 

2,179 

14.2 

63 

0.5 

  13,437 

87.9 

3,004 

25.1 

1982 

1,662 

10.6 

61 

0.5 

  3,953 

25.2 

99 

0.3 

5,420 

34.6 

72 

0.6 

12,340 

78.8 

1,061 

8.4 

  5,395 

34.4 

190 

1.5 

  13,574 

86.6 

1,111 

8.8 

2,886 

18.4 

86 

0.7 

.    .  1,970 

12.6 

52 

0.4 

.  .    .  14,566 

93.0 

2,733 

21.6 

Iota;   For  1973,  toUl  U*S.  secondary  schools  »  15,306;  total  secondary  enrollaent  =  11,974,683.    For  1982, 
total  U.S.  secondary  schools  =  15,667;  total  secondary  enrollaent  -  12,660,537.   See  table  3-2  for 
aethodo logical  note. 


Source:  National  Center  for  Educai.ion  SUtistics,  A  Trend  Study  of  High  School  Offerings  and  Enrollaents; 
1972-1973  and  1981-1982.  U.S.  Govemttnt  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C. 

As  included  in  Soundoost.  Winter  1987,  table  1.   DaU  provided  by  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  Music  and  ^isic 
Educators;    Data  and  Inforaation.  Music  Educators  National  Conference,  Reston,  VA,  1984,  table  5.1. 
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Table  3-4  • 

U.S*  secondary  schools  offering  courses  in  arts  programs,  average  ntimber 
of  courses  per  school,  and  total  enrollment  in  ^ch  program:  1981-82 


U.S.  total  secondary  s»chools  19,725;  U.S.  total  gradd  12  enrollsant  =  3>268>000 


Secondary  Average 
schools  offering         courses  per  Prograa  enrolloent 

coturses  in  prog;raii         school  (b)  by  grade  12  students 


Instructional 

Cf 

Nu»i>er 

Percent  of 

nuinoer  \d} 

schools 

Nmber 

\  UlOUSaliaS  / 

enrol iiDmiL  vc; 

18,600 

94.1 

11.3 

2,253 

69.0 

2,300 

11.4 

0.2 

78 

2.4 

9,600 

48.5 

1.2 

410 

12.5 

700 

3.6 

0.1 

12 

0.3 

3,300 

16.7 

0.2 

61 

1.9 

9,300 

47.4 

1.4 

451 

13.8 

16,700 

84.9 

3.1 

1,212 

37.1 

17,800 

90.1 

4.7 

1,055 

32.3 

6,000 

30.4 

0.4 

222 

6.8 

(a)   Schools  rounded  to  the  nearest  hundred. 


(b)  Trcludes  those  schools  not  offering  course  as  having  '*0"  courses. 

(c)  Represents  percent  of  students  who  have  taken  the  course  over  four  years  of  high  school. 

Source:  Data  froe  the  High  School  and  Beyond  Stu^  as  analyzed  by  Evaluation  Technologies  Inc.  >  Course 
Offerings  and  Enrollments  in  the  Arts  and  thft  ftmanities  at  the  Secondary  School  Levels  Arlington,  VA, 
Deceaber  1984,  tables  1  and  2,  pp.  18  and  20. 

Prepared  for  Rational  Center  for  Education  SUtistics  under  Contract  OB-300-83-0037  with  the  U.S. 
Departaent  of  Education. 

Netbodological  note:   High  School  and  Beyond  (HS&B)  is  a  nati<Mial  longitudinal  survey  of  1980  high  school 
seniors  and  sophcaores  conducted  by  CES.   A  probability  saaple  of  1^015  high  schools  was  selected  with  a 
target  nuaber  of  36  seniors  and  36  sophoaores  in  each  of  the  schools.   A  total  of  58,270  students 
participated  in  the  base*year  survey.   Substitutions  were  nda  for  noncooperating  schools  in  those  straU 
where  it  was  possible*  but  no'u  for  students.   Student  and  parent  refusals  and  student  abseikces  resulted  in 
an  84  percent  coapletion  rate  for  students.   This  rate  refers  to  the  overall  response  rate  of  the  survey 
and  not  the  completion  rate  of  each  itea  uithin  the  survey. 

Several  saall  groups  in  the  population  were  oversaapled  to  allow  for  special  study  of  certain  types  of 
schools  or  students.   Students  coopleted  questionnaires  and  took  a  battery  of  cognitive  tests.  In 
addition,  a  saaple  of  parents  uf  sophoaores  and  seniors  (about  3,600  for  each  cohort)  was  fnurveyed. 

Nonresponse  can  coae  ^roa  the  9  percent  school  nonresponse,  a  16  percent  student  nonresponse,  and  the 
nonresponse  rates  for  given  iteas.   The  nonresponse  rate  by  itea  for  those  students  returning  a  survey 
ranges  froa  a  low  of  0.3  percent  (questioning  if  the  student  expects  to  graduate)  to  a  high  of  21  percent 
(concerning  faaily  incoae}. 

As  part  of  the  first  followup  survey,  transcripts  were  requested  in  Fall  1982  for  an  18,152-iBeaber 
stibsaaple  of  the  sophoaore  cohort.   Of  the  15,941  transcripts  actually  obtained,  1,%9  were  excluded 
because  the  students  had  dropped  out  of  school  before  graduation,  799  were  "-^luded  because  they  were 
incoaplete,  and  1,057  transcripts  were  excluded  because  either  the  student  graduated  before  1982  or  the 
transcript  indicated  neithsr  a  dropout  status  nor  graduation.   As  part  of  the  second  followup  survey  iii 
1984>  postsecondary  transcripts  were  sought  for  the  73,434  of  the  1980  high  school  seniors  attending  any 
type  of  postsecondary  school  or  college  since  leaving  high  school.   One  or  aore  transcripts  were  obtained 
froa  93  percent  of  the  cases.   This  note  was  taken  froa  The  Condition  of  i^ication;  1987. 
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Chart  3-1. 

Percent  of  U.S.  secondary  schools  offering  courses  in  selected  arts  subjects:  1981-82 


One  or         Music        Fine  arts        Drama         Crafts        Creative  Dance 
more  Arts  writing 

Subject 

Source.  U.S.  Departmcni  of  Education,  High  School  and  Beyond  Study,  as  analyzed  by  Evaluation  Technologies. 
Inc.;  Sec  table  3-4  for  full  citation. 


Table  3-5. 

Percentage  of  U,S,  secondary  schools  offering  courses  in  the  arts  by 
school  type,  size,  region,  urbanidty,  x)ercent  disadvantaged,  and  percent 
going  to  college:  1981-82 


Art 

Dance 

Drana 

Graphics  Crafts 

Pine 
arts 

Husic 

Creative 
writing 

of  school  (a) 

(percent) 

Public  (N  =  15,900)   

95.2 

11. 5 

••0.  J 

10.7 

40. 1 

ftA  7 
00.  L 

Q1  1 

71.  1 

Catholic  (N  =  1,500)  

94.9 

12.0 

52.0 

12.3 

49.3 

79.8 

85.8 

32.1 

Other  private  (N  =  2,300). 

86.3 

10.4 

50.3 

5.1 

41.1 

79.3 

86.3 

9.3 

School  size  (a) 

t^cc  th^n  SOO  cfiid^nt'c  (H 

s  Q  000) 

0.  / 

3Z.  1 

"7/.  0 

OZ.7 

I0.9 

500-1,499  students  (N  = 

7,100)... 

98.8 

9.3 

59.3 

17.7 

bb.  b 

93.5 

97.2 

37.3 

1,500  or  Bore  students  (M 

=  2,700). 

100.0 

34.4 

85.7 

39.7 

8?..  2 

98.9 

98.3 

54.9 

Bef^ion  (a) 

Horth  (N  >  3  400) 

Q7 

u .  0 

vC  1 

60.4 

7I.0 

73.  z 

i7.4 

South  (H  -  fi  900) 

00. 7 

ft  7 

X\  0 
j1*7 

ft  7 

ZZ.4 

/4.0 

oi.i 

13.9 

Central  (N  =  6,100)  

97.8 

8.1 

49.1 

1  ft  0 
10.  Z 

QA  ft 

88.1 

95.3 

39.4 

West  (N  =  3,200)  

94.9 

28.5 

70.7 

17.8 

64.8 

93.6 

91.8 

39.5 

Urbanicity  of  school  (a) 

Urban  (N  =  3,000)  

94.4 

7S  % 

Lj  .  J 

0  J*  J 

19.5 

54.6 

01  0 

7l  .7 

7I.4 

Zo.  / 

Suburban  (N  -  7,000)  

97  (t 

IS 

OH  »7 

26.3 

62.5 

fto  n 
07  .u 

on  1 
tu.  1 

4U.7 

Rural  (N  =  9,700)  

91.5 

4.1 

32.1 

9.0 

34.2 

79.7 

89.7 

20.6 

Percent  disadvantaged  (a) 

0  (N  =  5,000)  

89.8 

12.3 

42.3 

11.1 

35.7 

75.7 

82.2 

25.6 

1  -  9  (N  =  5,300)  

97.0 

10.4 

60.2 

22.1 

55.2 

90.2 

96.1 

42.3 

10  -  24  (N  =  4,300)  

97.7 

13.9 

55.3 

23.7 

61.6 

89.3 

95.3 

34.9 

Greater  than  25  (N  =  3,300)  

92.6 

10.3 

36.8 

12.7 

34.3 

84.4 

85.3 

21.7 

Percent  ^iog  to  college  (a. 

b) 

0  -  25  (N  =  3,600)  

90.1 

11.5 

35.5 

15.2 

34.9 

75.3 

78.7 

24.6 

26  -  50  (M  =  8,200)  

%.3 

9.2 

47.0 

17.1 

48.8 

87.9 

93.5 

32.7 

51  -  75  (N  =  4,400)  

93.4 

11.6 

61.0 

22.1 

:!  7 

89.6 

92.5 

36.8 

76  -  100  (N  =  3,300)  

93.6 

17.1 

52.1 

46.8 

46.8 

82.7 

91.3 

23.0 

lote:   See  table  3-4  for  ntethodological  note. 


(a)  Schools  rounded  to  the  nearest  hundred. 

(b)  These  percentages  were  estimates  aade  by  a  school  with  respect  to  the  1980-1981  graduating  class. 

Source:   Evaluation  Technologies,  Inc.,  Course  Offerings  and  Enrollments  in  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
at  the  Secondary  School  Level.  Arlington,  VA,  December  1984,  tables  5-8,  13-44,  pp.  28, 
30,  32,  33,  40,  and  41.    Prepared  for  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  under 
contract  OB- 300-83-0037  with  U.S.  OepartMnt  of  Education. 
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Percent  of  U.S.  secondary  school  students  enrolled  m  arts  programs,  over 
tlie  4  years  of  high  school  by  school- type,  size,  region,  urbanidty, 
percent  disadvantaged,  and  percent  going  to  college:  1981-82  

Percent  enrolled  over  4  years  as  a  percent  of 
12th  grade  enrollnent 


Any 

art  Dance  Drawi 


Graphics  Crafts 


Fine  Creative 
arts  Husic  writing 


Type  <rf  fichool  (a)  (percent) 

Public  (N  =  2,605)                                69.0  2.4     12.6  2.0        13.8  36.3  32.5  7.0 

atholic  (M  =  195)                                 64,2  2.9      9.3  0.6         9.2  39.3  24.3  9.9 

Other  private  (M  =  83)                          71,5  2.7     22.0  0.5       18.3  48.5  40.5  5.7 

School  size  (a) 

Less  than  500  students  (N  =  449)            67.7  0.9     10.7  0.7        11.0  39.1  36.7  6.6 

500  -  1,499  students  (H  =  1,371)             68.1  1.1     11.2  1.5        11.7  35.5  33.6  7.X 

1,500  or  more  students  (H  =  1,065)....   70.0  4.8     15.3  2.8       17.1  37.6  28.4  7.3 

KegioD  (a)  (b) 

North  (N  =  683)                                     65.6  2.1     11.4  2.3        11.3  36.7  31.3  5.2 

South  (H  =  890)                                     62.1  1.5      8.4  1.3         7.7  34.3  28.8  4.1 

Central  (H  =  850)                                73.2  1.8     13.6  2.0       15.0  39,1  37.2  8.8 

West  (N  =  463)                                     77,9  5,9     20,9  2,1        25.7  37,8  30,5  12,7 

Urbanicity  of  school  (a) 

Urban  (N  =  582)                                    73,9  3,3     14  2  2,7        14,7  43,9  33,4  6,6 

Suburban  (N  =  1,404)                             68,1  3,3     14,6  1.8        15.0  35.1  29.5  7.5 

Rural  (N  =  899)                                    66.5  0.5      8.5  1.4        10.7  35.1  35.5  6.9 

Percent  disadvantiged  (a) 

0  (N  =  384)                                          69.9      3.1     13.9  1.3  15.1  35.9  35.9  8.9 

1  -  9  (N  =  969)                                     70.1      2.7     14.2  2.5  15.1  37.5  31.9  7.8 

10  -  24  (H  =  776)                                  69.8      1.6     12.9  l.C  13.0  35.7  33.6  7.3 

Greater  than  25  (r<  =  521)                      65.6      3.2      9.3  1.8  11.0  38.1  28.3  5.7 

Percent  going  to  college  (a)  (c) 

0  -  25  (M  =  360)                                   66.0      1.5      8.6  2.4  11.3  37.3  29.5  5.2 

26  -  50  (11  =  1,268)                               68.6       1.8     11.5  1.7  12.6  36.0  32.7  7.7 

51  -  75  (M  =  915)                                  69.3      3.0     14.8  1.5  15.6  36.1  31.7  7.4 

76  -  100  (N  =  321)                                 71.1      4.7     15.3  3.2  14.2  41.8  33.7  6.6 

Mote:   See  table  3-4  for  aethodo logical  note. 

(a)  Students  in  thousands. 

(b)  Region  as  used  in  this  survey  reflects  the  Census  Bureau  classification, 

(c)  These  percentages  were  esti«ites  aade  by  a  .school  vdth  respect  to  the  1980-1981  graduating  class. 

Source:  Data  fron  Hi^  School  and  Beyond  Study  as  analyzed  by  Evaluation  Technologies,  Inc.,  Courge 

Offerings  and  Enrollments  in  the  Arts  and  the  Hungn^t^pg  At  the  Secondary  School  Level,  Arlington,  VA, 

Deceaber  1984,  tables  25-28,  33-34,  pp.  56,  58,  60,  61,  69,  and  70.   Prepared  for  the  National  Center  for 

Education  Statistics  under  Contract  OB- 300- 83-0037  with  U.S.  Oepartjnent  of  Education. 
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Table  3-7a.  Mean  number  of  credits  earned  by  high  school  graduates:  1982  and  1987 


Subject  fleld 


English  

History  

Sodal  Studies  

Mathematics  

Computer  Science  

Science  

Foreign  Languages.  

Non-Occ.  Voc.  Ed  

Voc.  Gem  Intro  

Agriculture  

Business  

Marketing  ^  ^  

Health     

Occ  Home  Econ  

Trade  and  Industry........  

Technical   —  

Visual  and  performing  arts... 

PhysioU  Education  

PersonjU/Social  

Religion/Theology.  

Other  than  above  , 


19§7 

Change 
from 

Graduates 

Graduates 

1982-1987 

3.80 

4.03 

0.23  • 

1.68 

1.90 

0.22  • 

1.42 

1.43 

0.01 

254 

2,97 

0.43  • 

0.11 

0.43 

0.32  • 

2.19 

2.59 

0.40  • 

1.05 

1.46 

0.41  • 

1.84 

1.64 

^.20  • 

037 

0.34 

4).03 

0.17 

0.17 

0.00 

0.78 

0.68 

^.09  • 

0.06 

0.10 

0.02 

0.04 

0.05 

0.01 

0.09 

0.10 

0.01 

0.60 

0.56 

^.04 

0.01 

0.01 

^.00 

139 

1.43 

0.03 

1.93 

1.97 

0.04 

0.78 

0.77 

^.01 

0.22 

0.25 

0.03 

0.14 

0.12 

-0.02 

"Differences  between  1982  and  1987  graduates  that  are  significant  at  the  p  <  .05  level  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  High  School  Transcript  Analysis:  The  1987  Graduates. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  1988,  table  8,  p.  79.  Data  compiled  and  analyzed  by  Wesut.  Inc.  Rockville,  MD. 

Methodolofical  note:  Transcripts  of  1987  high  school  graduates  were  compared  with  transcripts  of  1962  graduates  to  describe  changes  in 
course  taking  across  this  five-year  period.  The  analyses  were  based  on  approxiraately  22,700  transcripts  of  1987  graduates  obtained  as 
part  of  the  1987  High  School  Transcript  Study  and  12,000  transcripu  of  1982  graduates  who  par  ictpated  in  the  High  School  and  Beyond 
project. 

1987  High  School  Transcript  Study.  The  sample  of  schooU  for  the  1987  High  School  Transcript  Study,  (conducted  by  Westat,  Inc.,  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES))  consisted  of  a  nationally  rcprescnutivc  sample  of 
471  eligible  secondary  schooU  selected  for  1986  NAEP  (National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  year  17  (1985-86)  for  Grade 
U/Age  17  students,  of  which  433  schools  participated. 

These  analyse  focused  on  high  school  graduates,  so  only  those  students  who  had  graduated  from  high  school  were  included  -  from  the 
1987  High  School  Transcript  Study  as  well  as  from  High  School  and  Beyond.  Transcript  Study  graduates  were  restricted  to  those  who 
were  ;,i  grade  11  in  1985-86.  Further,  because  the  methods  of  identifying  and  defining  handicapped  students  were  different  in  thr  two 
studies,  and  in  order  to  make  the  two  samples  as  comparable  as  possible,  it  was  necessary  to  restrict  the  samples  to  those  studenu  whose 
records  indicated  they  had  not  participated  in  a  special  education  program. 

Each  course  appearing  on  a  student's  transcript  was  assigned  a  six-digit  code  based  on  the  course  content  and  level  (e.g.,  an  on-grade- 
level  10th  grade  English  course  receives  a  particular  code  and  is  distinguished  from  a  remedial  10th  grade  English  course.)  Course 
catalogs  and  other  materials  and  information  from  the  participating  schooU  were  used  to  determine  the  content  and  level  of  courses.  The 
coding  system  employed  was  the  Classification  of  Secondary  School  Courses  (CSSQ,  conuining  approximately  1,800  course  codes,  with 
adaptions  as  necessary  to  distinguish  levels  of  courses  and  to  expand  the  vocational  education  course  codes.  Additional  information 
coded  for  each  course  included  grade  and  credit  received;  and  student  ii\formatton  included  sex,  grade  level,  age,  graduation  sutus,  and 
race/ethnicity. 

High  School  and  Beyond.  In  1982  high  school  transcripts  were  collected  for  members  of  the  High  School  and  Beyond  (HS&B)  stud/& 
sophomore  cohort  who  were  selected  to  be  in  the  second  follow-up  survey  (about  12,000  transcripu).  HS&B  was  conducted  for  NCES  by 
NORC  As  m  the  1987  High  School  Transcript  Study,  records  were  obtained  from  all  types  of  high  schools,  public  and  private. 
Information  from  the  transcripts,  including  specific  courses  taken,  and  grades  and  credits  earned,  were  coded  according  to  the  CSSC 
coding  system  and  were  processed  into  a  system  of  data  files  c  ^signed  to  be  merged  with  HSAB  questionnaire  and  test  data  files.  Unlike 
the  1987  High  School  Transcript  Study,  some  information  was  not  coded,  such  as  the  identification  of  courses  as  remedial,  regular,  or 
advanced,  as  offered  in  a  different  location,  or  as  designed  for  handicapped  students. 

Using  information  available  on  the  Public  Use  DaU  File,  Westat  constructed  38  replicates  for  variance  estimation  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  used  for  the  1987  study,  and  used  these  to  calculate  direct  and  generalized  estimates  of  sampling  error  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
described  above.  The  weighu  used  for  estimation  were  obtained  directly  from  the  High  School  and  Beyond  Public  Use  Data  File. 

The  primary  purpose  of  these  tabulations  prepared  by  Wesut  was  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  secondary  school  course  taking 
changed  between  1962  and  1967,  for  high  school  graduates  overall  and  for  specific  subgroups  of  students.  The  approximately  1,800  CSSC 
courje  codes  were  classified  into  various  levels  of  tpecifidty  of  subject  areas.  (Eg.,  in  some  ubles  courses  would  be  grouped  as  "English* 
and  'Mathematics";  other  ubles  would  include  "Algebra  I,"  "Algebra  II,"  "Geometry,"  etc.)  Tables  present  the  data  in  two  principal 
fonns:  (1)  in  terms  of  the  nwan  number  of  crcdiu  in  a  subject  area  earned  by  a  particular  group  of  students,  and  (2)  in  terms  of  the 
percenugc  of  students  in  the  group  who  had  taken  at  least  a  specified  minimum  number  of  crcdite. 
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Chart  3-2- 

Mean  number  of  credits  earned  by  high  school  graduates:  1982  and  1987 


Subject 


*  Difference  between  1982  and  1987  graduates  ihat  arc  significant  at  the  p<.05  level  arc  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  High  School  Transcript  Analysis:  the  1987  Graduates,  See  table  3-7a  for 
full  citation. 
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Table  3-7b. 

Mean  number  of  credits  earned  by  high  school  graduates,  by  gender:  1982  and  1987 


1982  1987 

   Change 


Subject  field 

Graduates 

Graduates 

from  1982-1987 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

^   English  ^ 

3.84 

3.76 

4.(d 

4.01 

0.21 

0.25 

1.69 

1.68 

1^ 

1.92 

0.20 

0.24 

1.43 

1.41 

1.47 

139 

0.04 

-0.02 

Mathematics  

2.46 

2.61 

Z92 

3.03 

0.45 

0.42 

0.10 

0.13 

0.40 

0.47 

030 

0.34 

Science  

2.13 

2J2S 

Z66 

0.40 

0.41 

Foreign  Languages*  

1^ 

0.86 

1.63 

1.29 

0.40 

0.43 

Noo-Occ  Voc.  Ed  ^  

1.93 

1.75 

1.67 

1.61 

-0.26 

-0.14 

Voc  CJcn.  Intro  

038 

036 

037 

031 

-0.01 

-0.05 

Agriculture  

0.06 

0.29 

0.06 

0.28 

0.00 

-0.00 

Business  

1.23 

0.29 

1.01 

0.34 

-0.23 

0.05 

Marketing  

0.09 

0.07 

0.12 

0.07 

0.03 

0.00 

Health.  

0.06 

0.02 

0.07 

0.03 

0.01 

0.00 

Occ.  Home  Econ  

0.14 

0.04 

0.15 

0.05 

0.01 

0.02 

Trade  and  Industry..^  

0.15 

1.07 

0.18 

0.96 

0.03 

-0.11 

Technical  

0.01 

0.02 

0.01 

0.02 

-0.00 

-0.00 

►   Visual  and  performmg  arts  

155 

1.23 

1.60 

1.24 

0.05 

0.01 

Physical  Education  

1.81 

2.06 

1.81 

2.13 

0.00 

0.07 

Personal/Social  

0.85 

0.71 

0^ 

0.65 

0.04 

-0.07 

Religion/Theology  

0.25 

0.18 

0.23 

0.27 

-0.02 

0.09 

Other  than  above  

0.10 

0.17 

0.09 

0.15 

-0.01 

-0.03 

Nole:  Significance  of  differences  was  not  calculated  for  this  table.  See  table  3-7a  for  methodologica!  note. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Hi£h  School  Transcript  Analysis:  The  1987  Graduates. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  1988,  table  9,  p.  80.  Data  compiled  by  Wcstat,  Inc.,  Rockville,  MD. 
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Mean  number  of  credits  earned  by  high  school  graduates,  by  race/ethnicity:  1982  and  1987 


1982 


1987 


Graduates 


Graduates 


Change  from  1982-1987 


Subject  field 


White    Black  Hispanic   Asian   Other  White    Black  Hispanic   Asian   Other  White    Black  Hispanic   Asian  Other 


►  Engliiit.  

3.78 

3.90 

3.79 

3.94 

3.84 

3.99 

4.14 

4.23 

431 

n  Od  * 

0.44  • 

0.38  • 

0.36* 

History.   

1.70 

1.64 

1.58 

1.67 

1.76 

1.88 

IjSo 

i.To 

1  QQ 

0.18  • 

0.24  • 

0.20  • 

0.31  • 

0.23* 

Social  Studies  

1.45 

133 

1J6 

137 

131 

1.42 

1.43 

1.45 

1.0/ 

0.10 

0.09 

0.30 

^.05 

2^9 

2.44 

2.22 

3.11 

2.21 

2.98 

2.90 

2.77 

3.72 

196 

038  • 

0.46  • 

0JS4  • 

0.61  • 

0.75* 

Computer  Science  

0.12 

0.10 

0.07 

0.19 

0.-05 

0.45 

U.JO 

n  <•? 
uo/ 

035 

0.33  • 

0.25  • 

0.29  • 

0.38  • 

0.30* 

2.27 

1.99 

1.79 

236 

2.02 

2.64 

239 

233 

3.17 

2.51 

037  • 

0.40  • 

0J4  • 

0.61  • 

0.49* 

Forei^  Languages...... 

1.13 

0.73 

0.78 

1.81 

0.82 

liO 

1.12 

1.27 

117 

0.92 

0.37  • 

0.39  • 

0.48  • 

0.36  • 

0.10 

Non-Occ.  Voc.  Ed  

1.78 

1.96 

2.17 

137 

1.96 

1.66 

1.83 

1.64 

1.01 

1.90 

^.12 

^.13 

^.53  • 

^.36  • 

-0.06 

Voc.  Gen.  Intro...-  

0.36 

0.41 

0.43 

0.18 

0.33 

0.33 

0.44 

0.30 

0.20 

0.42 

.0.03 

0.03 

^.13  • 

0.03 

0.09 

0.18 

0.06 

0.18 

0.05 

0.16 

0.20 

0.09 

0.06 

0.01 

0.21 

0.02 

0.02 

^.12  • 

^.04 

O.W 

0.80 

0.74 

0.73 

045 

0.66 

0.69 

0.74 

0.70 

0.44 

0.64 

^.12  • 

0.00 

^.03 

^.01 

-0.02 

0.08 

0.10 

0.07 

0.03 

0.09 

0.10 

0.11 

0.11 

0.08 

0.06 

0.01 

0.01 

0.'04 

0.05 

.003 

Health  

0.03 

0.10 

0.05 

0.03 

0.05 

0.04 

0.09 

0.05 

0.03 

0.05 

0.01 

^.00 

0.00 

0.00 

-0.00 

Occ.  Home  Econ  

0.09 

0.10 

0.10 

0.03 

0.07 

0.09 

0.19 

0.09 

0.05 

0.10 

0.00 

0.08  • 

^.01 

0.02 

0.02 

Trade  and  Industry  

0^5 

067 

0.81 

0.41 

1.00 

031 

0^ 

0.62 

0.25 

0.72 

0.02 

^.17 

^.19  • 

^16 

-0.28 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

001 

0.01 

0.01 

0.02 

0.00 

0.01 

0.01 

^.01 

0.01 

^.00 

^.00 

000 

►   Visual  and  pcr- 

0.10 

fonning  arts  

1.45 

1.18 

1.27 

1.22 

1.41 

1.48 

1.20 

1.35 

1.12 

1.51 

0.03 

0.02 

0.08 

^.10 

Physical  Education  

1.89 

1.98 

2.13 

2.21 

2.06 

1.94 

2.01 

2.40 

2S1 

2.12 

0.05 

0.04 

0.27  • 

o.y> 

•  0.06 

Personal/Social  

0.77 

0.70 

0.87 

1.05 

0.92 

0.76 

0.69 

0.95 

0.95 

0.97 

^.01 

^.01 

0.07 

^.10 

0.05 

Rcligion/Theology  

0.24 

0.11 

'  0.17 

0.17 

0.09 

0.27 

0.12 

0.13 

0.12 

0.11 

0.02 

0.01 

^.04 

^.06 

0.02 

Other  than  above  

0.11 

0^ 

0.21 

0.12 

0.16 

0.08 

030 

0.29 

0.O7 

0.17 

^.03  * 

•  0.04 

0.09 

^.05  • 

0.01 

Note  See  table  3>7a  for  methodological  note: 

•Differences  between  1981  and  1987  graduates  that  arc  significant  at  the  p  <  .05  level  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Source:  US.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  High  School  Transcript  Analysts'  The  1987  Graduates,  WashingKni  DC 
November  1988.  table  10,  p.  82.  Data  compiled  by  Wcstat,  Inc.,  Rockville,  MD. 
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Tableau. 

Mean  number  of  credits  earned  by  high  school  graduates  in  visual  and  performing  arts  by 
selected  characteristics:  1987 


Credits  earned 


All  graduates  ^..^    ^  ^   1.43 

Gender 

Kace/Ethnicity: 

Hispanic   ~      135 

Asian/Pacific  ^  «       1.12 

Race  not  reported  ^..^  ^     1.47 

Academic  Track: 

Academic  ^  „  „     ^....^   ISO 

Vocational     0.94 

Both   «    0.79 

Neither.^  ~  «^  «   1.83 

Community  type: 

Big  city   1.45 

Urt>an  fringe   1.31 

Medium  city  ^  «  „  „  ^«   1^0 

Small  place  ^   1.47 

Public/nonpublic 

Public   ^  _   1.44 

Nonpublic  ^  ^      1.26 

Region: 

Northeast  ^  ^  ^   1.28 

South  Centra]  ^   1.25 

North  Central  ^     1.64 


Note  See  table  3-7a  for  methodological  note. 

Source  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  High  School  Transcript  Analysis:  The  1987  Graduates^ 
Washington,  D.C.  November  1988.  table  7.  pp.  61  and  67.  Data  compiled  by  Wcstat,  Inc.,  Rockville.  MD. 
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Table  3-9.  .  .  ^  .  •  •  i  ^ 
Percentage  distribution  of  number  of  credits  earned  by  high  school  graduates  in  vi^^ual  and 

performing  arts  by  selected  characteristics:  1987 

Credits  earned 

.01         SI        1.01        101  3.01  4.01  5.01 

thru       thni       thru       thru  thru  thru  thru 

0         Si        1.00        100        3.00  4.00  5.00  6.00     >  6.00 


All  graduates    311  10.1 

Gender 

MaJe     36.1  11.1 

Female   283  92 

Gender  not  reported   29.0  119 

Race/Ethnidty: 

White    317  9.8 

Black.....    34.8  9.8 

Hispanic.   27.1  10.2 

Asian/Pacific   36.0  9.8 

Other    27.0  7.7 

Race  not  reported   25.7  133 

Academic  Track: 

Academic    29.8  10.4 

Voationai    44.4  10.6 

Poth..   47.8  9.4 

Neither..^..   23.2  9.4 

Community  type: 

Big  city    23.8  93 

Urtjan  fringe   333  11.4 

Medium  dty  •.   28-S  118 

Small  place...     35.4  8.6 

Public/nonpublic 

Public —   33.0  93 

Nonpublic  -   233  17.7 

Region: 

Northeast   34.6  115 

South  Central   39.8  73 

North  Central.-   263  10.7 

West     25.0  11.2 


(percenuge  distribution) 


18J 

16.5 

8.6 

7.2 

3.6 

1.6 

1.7 

19.2 

15.2 

7.1 

5.6 

17 

13 

1.6 

17.9 

17.6 

9.9 

8.7 

4.5 

10 

1.8 

16^ 

23.2 

53 

7.1 

4.0 

1.8 

0 

17.7 

15.4 

8.6 

7.8 

4.1 

1.8 

10 

19.6 

18,1 

83 

6.0 

1.7 

l.l 

0.5 

219 

213 

8.5 

4.8 

17 

1.2 

1.2 

21.8 

18.6 

5.5 

3.7 

19 

1.1 

0.6 

19.9 

23.8 

83 

6.8 

3.1 

1  A 

1.4 

19.4 

18.2 

9.9 

6.9 

3.4 

1.1 

18.4 

17.0 

8.9 

8.1 

4.0 

1.6 

1.8 

18.2 

13.4 

7.2 

3.6 

1.5 

0.8 

03 

20.2 

14.0 

45 

16 

1.0 

0.3 

0.1 

18.4 

18.1 

10.4 

9.2 

5.0 

3.0 

3.2 

24.2 

21.8 

10.0 

5.9 

2.6 

1.4 

1.1 

18.9 

16.7 

8.0 

5.7 

33 

1.3 

13 

19.2 

15.4 

8.2 

7.2 

4.5 

12 

11 

16.1 

14.9 

8.6 

8.7 

3.9 

1.7 

11 

183 

16.1 

83 

7.4 

3.7 

1.7 

1.8 

20.8 

19.8 

9.2 

53 

2.5 

0.9 

0.5 

165 

163 

7.6 

6.9 

3.0 

1.2 

t  4 

18.9 

143 

7.9 

6.8 

2.8 

1.2 

1.0 

18.6 

16.9 

9.6 

8.4 

5.0 

2.2 

2.3 

203 

19.7 

93 

6.6 

3.6 

1.9 

25 

Note:  See  table  3-7a  for  methodological  note. 


Sourcas  VS,  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Sutistics,  }\\9h  School  Transcript  Analysis:  The  1987  Graduates, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  1988.  table  6.  pp.  51  and  51  Data  compiled  by  WesUt.  Inc.,  Rockvillc,  MD. 


Table  3-lOa. 

Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  earning  indicated  minimum  credits  in  visual  and 
performing  arts,  by  gender:  1982  and  1987 


1982  1987 

    Change  from 

Graduates                      Graduates  1982-1987  (b) 

Specified  minimum       


credit  (a) 

Female 

Male 

Female  Male 

Female 

Male 

(percentage  learning  specified  credit) 

Any  visua!  and  performing  arts(l)  

58.6 

48,9 

61^  51,5 

2.9 

2.7 

Visual  arts  (^)  «  

42.6 

42^ 

37.7  41.8 

^.9  • 

-1.0 

Dance  (S)  

3.1 

0.1 

6.6  03 

3.4  • 

0.2 

Theater  performance  (.5)  

6.7 

43 

11.9  6.9 

5.2  • 

2.7  • 

Music  performance  (S)  

36.1 

24.3 

37^  23.6 

1.4 

-0.6 

Art  or  music  appreciation/history  (1) 

2.0 

IS 

1.8  2.1 

-0.2 

0.5 

Al!  graduates 

1982 

1987 

Change  from 

Courses  taken 

Graduates 

Graduates 

1982-1987  (b) 

(percentage  earning  specified  credit) 

Any  visua!  and  performing  arts(l)  

53.9 

56.6 

2.8 

42.7 

39.7 

-3.0 

Dance  (S)  

1.6 

3S 

1.9  • 

Theater  performance  (S)  

SS 

9S 

4.0  • 

Music  performance  (S)  

30.4 

30.8 

0.4 

Art  or  music  appreciation/history  (1) 

1.8 

1.9 

0.2 

(a)  Minimum  credit  IS  given  m  parentheses  (  )  after  each  subject. 

(b)  Differences  between  1982  and  1987  graduates  that  arc  significant  at  the  p  <  .05  level  arc  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Sourer.  U  S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  High  School  Transcript  Analysis:  The  1987  Graduates. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  1988,  table  56  and  57,  p.  151-152.  Data  compiled  by  Westat,  Inc.,  Rockville,  MD. 
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Table  3.10b. 

Perceutage  of  high  school  graduates  earning  indicated  minimum  credits  in  visual  and  performing  arts»  by  race/ethnicity; 
1982  and  1987 

1982  GradiMitcs                          1987  Graduate*  Change  from  198M987  (b) 

Specified  minimum  credit  (a)                      While    Black  HUpanis            Other     White    Black  Hispanic  A«an  Other  White    Black  Hispanic   Asian  Other 

Any  vUual  and  performing an$(!)                     54.1      53.3        53i      514      50.5        56.3      54.2        61.1  53.4  64.6  2.2       }.C       7.6'         1.1  14.0* 

Visual  am  (.5)                                           42.0      41.6        45.8      48.1      52.8        37.7      34.8        516  41.0  55^  -4.3*     ^.8*      6.8'       -7.1  2.4 

Dance  (.5)                                                 1.3       2S         18       2.6       1.0         2.5       5.6         7.8  6.0  4jS  IV      3.0*      4.9         3.4  3.5' 

Theater  performance  (.5)                               5.7       5.4         5.0       16       1.9         9.7       16         7.7  7.9  4.0  4.0*      2.1       17*        53*  11 

Musicpcrfonnancc(.5)                                 31.2      29.5        25.7      29.4      30.1        313      30.2        24.6  25.0  27.6  1.1       0.7      -1.0        ^.4  -2.5 

Art  or  music  appreciation/history  (1)                  1.7       11         1.7       1.8       3.5         1.7       3.6         1.6  4.1  4.0  0.0       U      -0.1         2.3  0.5 

(a)  Minimum  credit  is  given  in  parentheses  (  )  after  each  subject. 

(b)  Differences  between  1982  and  1987  graduates  that  are  significant  at  the  p  <  .05  level  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Soyrcft  U.S.  Department  of  Education^  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  High  School  Transcript  Analysis:  The  1987  Graduates.  Washington,  D.C.  November  1988.  table  58.  p.  152- 
54.  Data  compiled  by  Westat.  Inc.,  Rockville,  MD. 
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laoieo-iuc.  .     .     j    ^     •  * 

Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  earning  indicated  minimum  credits  in  visual  and  performmg  arts, 
by  academic  track:  1982  and  1987 


1982  1987 
Graduates  Graduates  Change  from  1982-1987  (b) 


Specified  minimum 

credit  (a)  Acad.     Voc.     Both      Neither      Acad.     Voc.     Both      Neither      Acad.     Voc.     Both  Nc.thcr 


Anyvisua!indpcrfonningarLs(l)   52.8  42.9  43.8  62.1  58.6  44.1  ^2.2  66.1  5.7  '     U  -1.7  4.0 

Visual  arts  (i)......  -  -  38.7  39.4  34.9  50.4  38,7  34.2  30.7  51.X  O.X  ^.2  -4.1  0.7 

Dance  (3)    1.6  0.7  U  2.2  3.8  1.9  2.5  4.4  2.2  '     U  1.1  2.2^ 

Theater  performance  (5)   5.7  2.6  1.8  73  XO.l  6S  4.X  ll.C  AS-     3.9*  23  4.6^ 

Music  performance  (5)   32.8  21.9  23.6  32.8  317  23.1  19.9  35.2  -0.1       1.1  -3.7  2.4 

Art  or  music  appreciation/ 

history  (1)   2.2       1.1  1.6  1.6  23  OS  2.4  1.4  0.2  ^.6  0.8  ^.2 


(a)  Minimum  credit  is  given  m  parentheses  (  )  after  each  subject. 

(b)  Differences  between  1982  and  1987  g^iuates  that  arc  significant  at  the  p  <  .05  level  arc  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  High  School  Transcript  Analysis:  The  1987  Graduates,  Washington.  O  ( 
November  1988.  table  59,  p.  155.  Data  compiled  by  Wcstat,  Inc.,  Rockville,  MD. 
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Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  earning  indicated  minimum  credits  m  visual  and 
performing  arts,  by  community  type:  1982  and  1987 


1982  1987 


Graduates  Graduates 

Big     Urt>an     Medium  Smatt 

Specified  minimum  credit*  Urban    Suburban    Rural  city      fringe  city  place 


Any  visual  and  performing  arts  (1)   54^ 

Visual  aitt  (3)   473 

Dance  (S)  —    2.1 

Theater  performance  ( 5)   5.9 

Music  performance  (.5)    31.0 

Art  or  music  appreciation/history  (1)   1-7 


533 

54.4 

64.7 

54.8 

563 

553 

43.6 

3&4 

493 

414 

38.2 

35.1 

22 

04 

6JS 

5.4 

2.1 

1.7 

6.0 

4.4 

9.7 

111 

11.9 

6.7 

28.0 

33.8 

27.9 

24.0 

34.7 

35.0 

1.8 

1.8 

13 

0.7 

1.6 

1.1 

•Minimum  credit  is  given  m  parentheses  (  )  after  each  subject. 

Note:  For  this  and  other  "community  t>'pc"  tables,  changes  from  1982  to  1987  were  not  possible  to  calculate  since  the  categories  of 
community  differ  across  the  two  data  sets. 

Sources  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  High  School  Transcript  Analysis:  The  1987  Graduates. 
Washington.  D.C.  November.  1988.  table  60. 66,  pp.  56  and  57.  Data  compiled  by  Westat.  Inc..  RoclcviUe.  MO. 


Table  3-lOe. 

Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  earning  indicated  minimum  credits  in  visual  and 
performing  arts^  by  public  and  non-public  schools:  1982  and  1937 


1982  1987 


Graduates  Graduates  Change  from 

1982-1987  (b) 


TVpc  TVpc  TVpc 


Specified  minimum  credit  (a) 

Public 

Non-Public 

Public 

Non-Public 

Public 

Non«Public 

Any  visual  and  performing  arts  (1)  

543 

49.9 

56,9 

54.4 

2.6 

4.4 

42.3 

46.6 

39.2 

44.4 

-3.0 

-2.2 

1.6 

1.7 

3.6 

3.1 

1.9* 

1.5 

5.5 

5.4 

9.7 

7.4 

4.2* 

2J0 

Music  performance  (S)  

31.2 

23.7 

^^1.4 

24.8 

0.2 

1.1 

1.2 

6.1 

1.6 

4.6 

0.4 

-1.4 

(a)  Minimum  credit  is  given  in  parentheses  (  )  after  each  subject. 

(b)  Differences  between  1982  and  1987  graduates  that  are  significant  at  the  p  <.05  level  arc  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Hizh  School  Transcript  Study  Analysis:  The  1987 
Graduates,  Washington,  D.C,  1988,  table  62,  p.  158.  Data  Compiled  by  WcsUt,  Inc.,  Rockville,  MD. 
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Table  3-lOf.  . 
Percentage  of  high  school  graduates  earning  indicated  minimum  credits  in 
performing  arts,  by  region:  1982  and  1*^''7 


1982 

1987 

Change  from 

Graduates 

Graduates 

1982-1987  (b) 

Type 

Type 

TVpc 

Specified  minimum 

North 
East 

South 
Central 

North 
Central 

West 

North 
East 

South 
Central 

North 
Central 

West 

North 
East 

South  North 
Central  Central 

West 

Any  visual 

and  performing 

46.4 

503 

58.8 

62.2 

503 

52.7 

62.1 

62.6 

3.9 

23  33 

03 

Visual  arts  (.5)  

39.8 

36.3 

45.1 

54.7 

373 

31.1 

43.8 

50.8 

-2.5 

-53  •  -13 

•3.9 

Dance  (.5)  

0.6 

1.0 

1.1 

53 

1.8 

2.7 

2.4 

9.0 

1.1 

1.6  •  13 

3.7 

Theater 
performance  (.5)  

3.6 

4.4 

6.0 

93 

5.7 

8^ 

10.8 

13.1 

2.1 

4.4  •  4.8* 

3.7 

Music  performance  (.5) 

25.7 

28.6 

35.9 

.-^0.4 

26.2 

30.0 

36.6 

28.4 

0.4 

1.4  0.7 

-1.9 

Alt  or  music 

appreciation/ 
history  (1)  

1.9 

2.2 

1.4 

13 

4.5 

1.9 

1.0 

03 

2.6 

-0.4  -0.4 

-l.O* 

(a)  Minimum  credit  is  given  in  j>arentheses  (  )  after  each  subject. 

(b)  Differences  between  1982  and  1987  graduates  that  arc  significant  at  the  p  <  .05  level  arc  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Sutistics,  High  School  Transcript  Study  Analysis:  The  1987  Graduates, 
Washington,  D.C.,  table  63,  p.  159.  Data  compiled  by  Westat,  Inc..  RockviUe,  MD. 
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Table  3-11- 

States  that  include  arts  credits  as  a  requirement  for  graduation  from  high 
school:  1989 


state  Years  of  instruction 


Arizona   1  fine  arts  or  vocatiaial  education 

Arkansas   1/2  draMiy  nusic,  visual  arts 

California   1  fine  arts  (creative  vriting,  dance,  draaa,  ausic,  visual 

arts)  or  foreign  language 

Connecticut   1  arts  (dance,  draaa,  nisic,  visual  arts)  or  vocational 

education 

Florida   1/2  fine  arU  (dance,  draaa,  Misic,  visual  arts) 

Georgia   1  fine  arts  (dance,  draaa,  ausic,  visual  arts),  vocational 

education,  or  coaputer  technology 

Hawaii    1  for  acadeaic  honors  only:   art  or  nusic 

Idaho   k  fine  arts  (creative  writing,  danco,  draaa,  ausic,  visual 

arts),  foreign  language  or  huaanities 
Illinois   1  art,  ausic,  foreign  language^  or 

vocational  education 

Indiana   2  for  students  seeking  an  honors  diploaa 

Louisiana   1/2  for  students  in  the  Kegents  prograa  (typically,  the 

college-bound) 

Maine   1  fine  arts  (visual  arts,  ausic,  draaa)  or  forensics 

Maryland   1  fine  arts  (dance,  draaa,  ausic,  visual  arts) 

Missouri   1  ausic  or  visual  arts 

New  Haapshire   1/2  arts  education  (art,  ausic,  visual  arts,  dance,  draaa) 

New  Jersey   1  fine  arts,  practical  arts  or  perforaing  arts 

New  Hexico   1/2  fine  arts  (visual  arts,  ausic,  dance,  draaa),  practical 

arts  or  vocational  education 

^  Vork   1  dance,  draaa,  ausic,  or  visual  arts 

Nevada   1  fine  arts  or  huaanities  (requireaent  effective  in  Wl) 

North  Carolina   1  for  students  enrolled  in  the  scholars  prograa 

Or^on   1  ausic,  visual  arts,  foreign  language  or  vocational  education 

Pennsylvania   2  arts  (dance,  draaa,  ausic,  visual  arts)  or  huaanities 

Rlwde  Island   1/2  for  college-bound  students  only.   Dance,  draaa,  ausic  or 

visual  arts 

South  Dakota   1/2  fine  arts  (dance,  draaa,  ausic,  visual  arts) 

Tennessee   2  for  students  seeking  an  honors  diploaa 

T«xas   1  for  advanced  acadeaic  prograa  students  only,   Draaa,  awsic, 

or  visual  arts 

Utah   1  1/4  dance,  draaa,  ausic,  or  visual  arts 

Vermont   1  general  arts,  dance,  draaa,  ausic  or  visual  arts 

Virginia   1  fine  arts  (art,  ausic,  dance,  theatre)  or  periodical  arts 

West  Virginia   1  ausic,  visual  arts  or  applied  arts 


Iota:  By  1989  a  ♦■otal  of  30  States  had  soae  fota  of  arts  credit  requireaent.  As  can  be  seen  froa  the 
description  not  all  requireaents  include  only  arts  and  not  all  apply  to  all  students. 

Source:    NAEA  News.  Deceaber  1989.   Data  provided  by  Thoaas  A.  Hatfield,  National  Art  Education 
Association,  Reston,  VA. 
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Chart  3-3. 

States  that  include  arts  credits  as  a  requirement  for  graduation  from  high  school:  1989 


□ 
□ 


Arts  courses  specifically  required 

Arts  are  a  specified  system  along  with  foreign  languages,  vocational  education  or  some  other  course 
Arts  required  for  honors  or  other  special  diploma 
No  arts  requirement 


Source:  National  Art  Education  Association,  December  1986;  See  table  3-11  for  f\ill  citation. 
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Table  3-12. 

Percent  of  districts  having  credit  requirements  and  mean  number  of  credits 
required  in  arts -related  subjects  for  seniors  graduating  from  high  school,  by 
enrollment  size  and  geographic  region:    1982  and  1987 


Percent  having  credit  requireoent    |  Mean  nuaber  of  credits  (a) 


Arts  (visual  |         Arts  (visual 

arts,  music        Arts  as  an      |         arts,  nusic.        Arts  as  an 
other  arts)       option  (b)      t  other  arts)       option  (b) 


District 


characteristics 

1982 

1987 

1982 

1987  j 

1982 

1987 

1982 

1987 

18 

36 

13 

31 

0.19 

0.37 

0.17 

0.40 

Enrollment  size 

18 

35 

12 

26 

0.19 

0.36 

0.17 

0.35 

2,500  to  9,999  

19 

38 

14 

42 

0.19 

0.43 

0.16 

0.53 

18 

40 

20 

39 

0.17 

0.36 

0.29 

0.54 

Geogiraphic  re^oo  (c) 

20 

60 

17 

40 

0.28 

0.66 

0.25 

0.53 

18 

26 

10 

20 

0.19 

0.27 

0.12 

0.26 

9 

29 

12 

31 

0.09 

0.22 

0.16 

0.38 

Vtest  

15 

37 

15 

40 

0.17 

0.41 

0.22  . 

0.53 

Rote;   Data  in  this  table  are  froa  a  study  of  school  districts  and  reflect  the  coobined  effect  of  State  and 
district  requireaents. 

(a)  Includes  those  not  havin;;  a  requireaent  as  having  ''0''  credits  required. 

(b)  Arts  as  an  option  re^^rs  to  a  requireaent  in  which  courses  in  the  arts  are  an  option  within  a 
specified  group  of  subjects  that  fulfill  requireaent  (e.g.,  arts  or  foreign  language  or  coaputer 
science) . 

(c)  Geographic  region  classifications  are  those  used  by  the  Departaent  of  Cooaerce,  Bureau  of  £conoaic 
Analysis,  and  aro  not  the  saae  as  Census  Bureau  regions.   See  Appendix  2  for  a  description  of 
States  included  in  each  region. 

Source:   U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  loproveatnt.  Fast  Response  Survey 
Systea  Bulletin,  Public  School  District  Policies  and  Practices  in  Selected  Aspects  o^  Arts  and  Hii«anjt-i<>g 
Instruct  ion  >  Washington,  D.C.,  February  1988,  table  5. 

Netbodolog;ical  rate:   This  survey  of  public  school  districts  was  conducted  under  contract  by  Westat,  Inc., 
utilizing  the  FRSS  systea.   Questionnaires  were  nailed  to  a  probability  staple  of  700  districts  froa  the 
universe  of  15,250  districts.   Telephone  followup  of  nonrespondents  was  continued  until  a  95  percent  response 
rate  was  attained.   The  saopling  fraae  used  for  the  survey  was  the  1983-84  Coaaon  Core  of  Data  Universe  of 
Public  School  Systeas.   The  saaple  was  stratified  by  enrollaent  size  and  aetropolitan  status.   The  allocation 
of  the  saaple  to  a  particular  straU  was  aide  approxiaately  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  of  the  square  root 
of  the  average  enrollaent.   Districts  within  stratia  were  saapled  with  equal  probability.   The  survey  data 
were  weighted  to  reflect  saapling  rates  proportional  to  the  probability  of  selection  and  were  adjusted  for 
nonresponse.   Estiaates  of  the  standard  errors  were  coaputed  using  a  balanced  half  saapling  technique  known 
as  balanced  repeated  replication.   Standard  errors  for  key  statistics  are  included  in  the  report,  which  can 
be  obtained  froa  the  Center  for  Education  Statistics.    It  should  be  kept  in  aind  that  this  FRSS  survey 
represents  the  approxiaately  15,250  school  districts  in  the  United  States,  75  percent  of  which  are  saall, 
with  enrollaents  of  under  2,500.   However,  those  tables  reportir^  on  percent  of  students  or  schools  have  been 
weighted  in  such  a  way  to  reflect  enrollaents  and  nuaber  of  schools  in  the  district. 
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Chart  3-4.  ^  , 

Percent  of  public  school  districts  having  arts  requirements  for  high  school  graduation: 

1982  and  1987 


100' 


Arts  Arts  as  an  option  within  a 

(visual  arts,  music  or  other  arts)  specified  group  of  subjects* 


♦Arts  as  an  option  refers  to  a  requirement  in  which  arts  courses  are  one  of  several  possible  credit  options  used  to 
ftilfiil  a  type  of  credit  lequiremeni  (e.g.,  arts  or  foreign  languag^^     computer  science). 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  FRSS  survey  of  Arts  and  Humanities  Instruction; 
See  table  3-12  for  full  ciution. 
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Table  3-13. 

Percentage  of  the  public  who  would  require  specific  subjects  in  high  school 
of  students  who  plan  to  and  who  do  not  plan  to  go  on  to  college:  1981 
aixd  1983 


1981  1983 


College 

Non-coHege 

College 

Non- col lege 

Course 

bound 

bound 

bouDd 

bound 

(percent) 

91 

92 

87 

Ii^lisb  

89 

88 

83 

71 

78 

63 

S8 

76 

53 

  60 

75 

55 

65 

21 

50 

19 

46 

43 

42 

43 

41 

40 

  34 

64 

32 

74 

20 

19 

16 

20 

18 

16 

■ote:   The  percentages  represent  respoiuies  to  the  folloving  questions:    •'Would  you  look  over  this  card 
which  lists  high  school  subjects.    If  you  were  the  one  to  decide,  what  subjects  would  you  require  every 
public  high  school  student  who  plans  to  go  on  to  college  to  take?"   and  **What  about  those  public  high 
school  students  who  do  not  plan  to  go  on  to  college  when  they  graduate?   Which  courses  would  you  require 
thea  to  take?"   Figures  add  to  nore  than  100  percent  because  of  Kiltiple  responses. 


Source:    15th  Annual  Gallup  Poll,  Phi  Delta  Kapoan.  Septenber  1983.    Copyright  1983  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
Inc.   All  rights  reserved. 

As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  tfasic  and  Music  Educators:   Data  and  Inforaation.  Jfasic  Educators 
Hational  Conference,  Rsston,  VA,  1984,  table  5.1. 

Hetbodological  note:   Through  funding  provided  by  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  the  Gallup  Poll  conducts  annual  surveys 
of  the  public* s  attitude  toward  education.   Each  year,  the  Poll  interviews  a  simple  of  adults  representa- 
tive of  the  civilian  noninstitutionalized  population  18  years  old  and  over.   Saiqiles  used  fro«  1977  to 
1986  ranged  frc«  1,506  to  1,557  respondents.    Personal,  in-ho«e  interviewing  was  conducted  in  all  areas  of 
the  Nation  and  in  all  types  of  coMunities.    The  saaple  design  included  stratification  by  size  of  coaminity 
and  region. 
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Table  3-14. 

Public  involYement  with  the  local  schools:  1983 


Public 

Nonpublic 

nabionai 

No  children 

school 

school 

Type  of  involvesftnt 

totals 

in  school 

parent 

parent 

(percent) 

Received  any  newsletter,  p«^>hlety  or  any  other 

■aterial  teiixng  what  the  local  puoiic  scxxmis 

22 

58 

38 

18 

42 

28 

AtUntel  a  adnol  play  or  coooert  is  any  local 

24 

16 

42 

36 

Het  with  any  teachars  or  adainistrators  in  the  local 

21 

4 

62 

44 

14 

4 

36 

46 

Attended  any  Meeting  dealing  with  the  local  public 

10 

7 

18 

13 

B 

4 

,16 

24 

Written  any  letter  to  the  school  board,  newspaper, 

4 

3 

6 

5 

43 

56 

14 

22 

4 

4 

2 

6 

lota:   The  percentages  represents  responses  to  the  question,  "Since  Septcaiwr,  which  of  the  following,  if 
any,  have  you  yourself  ^ooe?'*  Figures  add  to  aore  than  100  percent  because  of  aultiple  responses.  See 
table  3-13  for  methodological  note. 


Stftrce:  15th  Annual  '-Mup  Poll,  Phi  Delta  Xaopan>  Septet  1983.  Copyright  1983  by  Phi  Del U  Kappa, 
Inc.  Used  by  perwlssion  of  Phi  DelU  Kappa,  Inc.  All  righU  reserved. 

As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  >a«^^r  ji^  ifcigjc  Educators:   DaU  and  Inforaation^  Husic  Educators 
National  Conference,  Reston,  VA,  1984,  table  4.4 
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Table  3-15. 

Student  ratings  of  course  importance,  grades  7  through  12:  1983 


Rank  courses 


Percent  Percent 
Cocabined       Hales'     Feaales'  very  sooewhat 

rating       rating       rating   ijq}ortant  inportant 


1.  Mathe«atics  

2.  Eogli^  

3.  CoifMter  usage/prograoKing. 

4.  Driver  education  

5.  Science  

6.  Govenaent  

7.  Business/cownrcial  

8.  History/social  studies  

9.  Sex  education  

10.  Physical  education  

11.  Environoent /pollution  

12.  Family  living  

13.  Foreign  languages  

U.  Shop  

15.  Religion  

16.  nusic  

17.  Art  

18.  Black  studies  


3.81 

ftn  7 

OU.  £ 

i3.  u 

3.72 

3.60 

3.82 

75.8 

16.1 

3.47 

3.53 

3.42 

48.2 

28.7 

3.4A 

3.42 

3.43 

50.1 

23.6 

3.36 

3.37 

3.35 

46.7 

38.2 

3.33 

3.25 

3.39 

39.0 

36.8 

3.32 

3.20 

3.41 

40.4 

38.0 

3.26 

3.21 

3,30 

40.5 

41.8 

3.13 

2.95 

3.28 

30.3 

31.3 

2.91 

2.94 

2.87 

29.9 

35.5 

2.89 

2.93 

2.86 

14.0 

38.7 

2.88 

2.68 

3.03 

21.5 

34.6 

2.83 

2.69 

2.96 

19.3 

'>1.5 

2.79 

2.94 

2.66 

16.4 

^1.9 

2.65 

2.67 

2.64 

18.0 

22.5 

2.43 

2.31 

2.53 

11.9 

29.6 

2.36 

2.30 

2.41 

7.2 

30.3 

2.27 

2.17 

2.35 

6.0 

22.0 

Bote:    Students  were  asked  to  indicate  *Tk>w  inportant  you  think  it  is  for  each  course  to  be  offered  even  if 
it  is  not  now  offered  at  your  school."   The  rating  scale  was  as  follows:   4  =  Very  ii^wrtant,  3  =  Somewhat 
inportant,  2  =  Not  so  iaportant,  1  =  Not  inportant. 

Source:   National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  (NASSP),  The  Hood  of  Anerican  Youth.  NASSP, 
Reston,  VA,  1984,  p.  10.    (Copyright  1984,  all  ri^ts  reserved.) 

As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  Music  and  Music  Educators;   Data  and  Infomation.  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  Reston,  VA.,  table  5.2. 

Metbodoloticnl  note:   The  Mood  of  Anerican  Youth  is  a  report  of  the  survey  of  students  in  grades  7  through 
12  sponsored  and  funde<3  by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals.   In  addition  to 
reporting  students*  responses  gathered  during  the  spring  of  1983  for  the  school  year  1982-83,  the  report 
compares  the  1983  responses  with  a  survey  of  students  conducted  in  1974.   One  thousand  five  hundred 
students  conpleted  the  15-page  survey  instrument.   The  survey,  based  on  a  randon  sanple  by  National  Fanily 
Opinions,  Inc.,  polled  students  selected  froo  households  that  represent  the  national  population  in 
geographic  distribution,  population  density,  and  fanily  incone.   Quotas  were  established  to  ensure  an 
appropriate  represenUtion  of  nale  and  fenale  respondents.    The  largest  portion  of  students  responding  to 
the  survey,  87  percent,  were  enrolled  in  public  schools.   The  rest  attended  privaU  schools.  Eleven 
percent  of  the  students  attend  religiously  affiliated  private  schools.   Two  percent  attended  nonsectarian 
private  schools.   This  information  is  fron  the  forward  to:    ^-Ational  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  The  Mood  of  Anerican  Youth.  NASSP,  1984,  p.  v. 
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Chart:  3-5. 

Student  rating  of  course  importance,  grades  7-12:  1983 


Rating  scale 

4.0  -  Very  important 
3.0  -  Important 
2.0  -  Not  so  important 
1.0 -Not  important 


Mathematics 


ics 


English 


7 


3.81 


Computer  usage/programming 
Driver  education 
Science 
Government 
Business/commercial 
History/social  studies 
Sex  education 
Physical  education 
Environment^Uution 
Family  living 
Foreign  language 

Shop 
Religion 
Music 
Art 

Black  Studies 


L 


13.47 


^3.44 
7  ^'^^ 


7 


7 


3.33 

3.32 
3.26 


3.13 


7 


2.91 
7  2.89 


7 


2.88 

^2.83 

7  '-'^ 


7 


2.65 


i  2.43 

I  2.36 
2.27 


2 

Rating 


Source:  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  The  Mood  of  American  youth;  See  table  3-15  for 
full  citation. 
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Table  3-16. 

Student  participation  in  school-related  activities,  grades  7  through  12: 
1983 


Activities 


All 


Kales 


Fettales 


(percent) 


10. 
U. 
12. 
13. 
U. 
15, 
16. 


5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


4. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Athletic  teaas/clubs  

tasAt  zbtttXM  

Qioix/chanl  graips  

Cdureer-oriented  clubs.  

language  cliibs  

DnM/tliMter  

Pep  club  

School  publications  

Student  couocil/govement 
Service/volunteer  groups.. 

National  honor  society  

Other  honorary  societies. . 

Debate/ speech  

Cheer leading  

Science  clubs  

None    


11.7 
11.5 
10.6 
10.2 
7.9 
6.7 
6.6 
5.8 
5.2 
17.7 


48.2 
20.7 
17.6 
15.2 
12.0 


11.8 


54.3 

20.9 
9.1 

10.2 
8.5 
8*0 
6.2 
9.6 
5.6 
6.2 
7.8 
4.7 
4.9 
.5 
6.2 

20.5 


43.0 
20.4 
24.9 
19.5 
15.0 
15.0 
16.4 
13.1 
15.0 
13.7 
7.9 
8.5 
8.1 
10.4 
4.2 
15.2 


lote:   Students  were  asked  to  check  all  school  activities  in  which  they  were  participating  during  the 
"currsnt"  school  year.    See  table  3-14  for  iiethodological  note. 

Source:  National  Associaition  of  Secondary  School  Principals  (NASSP),  The  Hood  of  Aaerican  Youth,  NASSP, 
Reston  ,  VA,  1984,  p.  17.    (Copyright  19S4>  all  rights  reserved.) 

As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  Husic  and  Husic  Kduciitors:   Data  and  Information,  Husic  Educators 
National  Conference,  Reston,  VA,  1984,  table  4-1. 
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>  Table  3-17, 

I  Participatior  of  high  school  seniors  in  extracurricular  activities  by  selected  student  and  school  characteristics:  Spring  1982 
I  (continued  on  the  next  page) 


I'erccnt  of  seniors  participating  in  activities 


Student 


Mewspjqper, 

council y 

Cheer- 

Any  extra- 

Varsity 

Vocational 

Qmcus 

duojecL 

Baud 

In^uiAirs 

athletic 

education 

cc 

Hd>by 

Mtter 

or  yearbook 

Honorary 

political 

or 

pep  clubs, 

MMting 

activity 

teass 

clubs 

clubs 

clubs 

clubs 

clubs 

clubs 

orchestra 

aajorettes 

or  drii 

All  1QR7  spniors 

V9 

36 

2k 

20 

20 

20 

18 

16 

16 

\k 

14 

13 

Grade -point  average  (a) 

t   CI    A.  ^  1. 

^0 

10 

VJ 

3r 

33 

■91 

23 

7.1 

19 

5  01  to  so 

88 

'tO 

22 

21 

16 

26 

24 

32 

23 

19 

38 

18 

2  SI  to  3  00  . 

81 

35 

2k 

19 

20 

18 

20 

7 

16 

14 

13 

13 

?  01  to  2.50  

76 

3A 

27 

19 

20 

17 

14 

3 

12 

11 

12 

11 

2  00  or  less  

68 

30 

23 

18 

21 

16 

9 

3 

8 

9 

9 

9 

Boys,  by  race/ethnicity 

White  

/6 

Uh 

19 

10 

23 

15 

14 

13 

13 

12 

k 

11 

Black  

79 

55 

2U 

18 

74 

22 

12 

11 

15 

17 

k 

17. 

76 

25 

12 

27 

h 

12 

8 

13 

12 

6 

11 

73 

kX 

5 

8 

29 

26 

13 

28 

15 

11 

3 

6 

/h 

33 

39 

9 

37 

17 

10 

11 

10 

78 

3 

9 

Girls,  bv  racc/ethnicity 

Wute  

83 

26 

25 

27 

^6 

2k 

75 

7.1 

19 

16 

73 

16 

Black  

82 

25 

35 

36 

16 

26 

20 

14 

2k 

15 

2/ 

15 

77 

23 

31 

27 

IB 

27 

19 

11 

18 

13 

22 

12 

7/ 

?2 

11 

73 

19 

28 

26 

32 

?6 

15 

12 

16 

76 

22 

28 

21 

31 

16 

30 

7 

12 

7 

21 

9 

(a)  Uwulative  grade  point  averages  were  calculated  by  the  Center  for  Education  Statistics  froa  high  school  transcripts  collected  for  a  High  School  and  Beyond  subsa»ple.  The 
average  is  based  on  a  scale  wher^s  an  '^A"  is  4.00;  a  "B"  is  3.00;  a  "C"  is  2,00;  a  "D"  is  1.00;  and  an  "F"  is  0. 
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Table  3-17. 

, Participation  of  high  school  seniors  in  axtracurricular  activities  by  selected  student  and  school  characteristics: 

:  (continued  from  pisvious  page) 


Spring  1932 


Percent  of  seniors  participating  in  activities 


Student 

Newspaper 1 

council y 

Cheer- 

Any extra- 

Varsity 

Vocational 

Cbonts 

Subject- 

Mgazinei 

govermienty 

Band 

leaders, 

Student  and  school 

curricular 

athletic 

education 

or 

Hobby 

Matter 

or  yearbook 

Honorary 

political 

or 

pep  clubs ) 

Debating 

characteristics 

activity 

teaas 

clubs 

dance 

clubs 

clubs 

clubs 

clubs 

cliibs 

orchestra 

majorettes 

or  dnaa 

Socioeconomic  status  (b) 

/5 

29 

32 

18 

18 

20 

15 

9 

12 

10 

12 

9 

79 

35 

25 

19 

21 

20 

17 

H 

15 

IS 

15 

12 

\L 
IH 

LL 

L  L 

25 

25 

23 

16 

14 

19 

CurriculuB 

87 

14 

23 

20 

25 

25 

26 

24 

17 

15 

17 

72 

3?. 

22 

19 

21 

16 

16 

7 

11 

13 

13 

12 

26 

39 

16 

2C 

18 

12 

7 

10 

11 

12 

8 

School  size  (o) 

87 

45 

30 

23 

19 

22 

29 

18 

20 

17 

19 

17 

77 

35 

22 

18 

20 

21 

15 

15 

16 

13 

13 

12 

n 

30 

19 

1/ 

20 

18 

15 

14 

12 

10 

11 

(b)  Socioeconoidc  status  (SES)  vas  neasured  by  a  composite  score  based  on  pareuUl  educatior^,  fanily  income,  father*s  occupation,  and  household  characteristics.   Three  SBS 
categories  were  fomed:    low  (botton  quartUe);  nediun  (niddle  two  quartlles);  and  high  (top  q^iartile). 

(c)  Schools  were  divided  by  size  based  on  Fall  1981  grade  12  enrollnents  reportwJ  oy  schools:    snail  (200  or  fewer  students);  nediun  (201  to  500  students);  and  large  (nore  than 
500  students). 

Source:   U.S.  Departnent  of  Education,  Center  for  Educc.tion  Statistics,  "Extracurricular  Activity  Participants  (kitperform  Other  Students."   (This  table  was  prepared  October  1986.) 
As  included  in  U.S.  Departaent  of  Educaticn,  Center  fot  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics:    19£:t  U.S.  Govemaent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  1987, 
Uble  85,  p.  98.  233 
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Chart  3-6. 

Participation  of  high  school  seniors  in  arts-related  extracurricular  activities 
by  sex  and  race/ethnicity:  1982 

^  Boys 
□  Girls 


Chorus  or  dance 


Band  or  orchestra 


White 
Black 
Hispanic 

Asian 

American 
Indian 

All  Seniors 


^3  27% 


White 


i%  

|g0  36%  Black 


Asian 

American 
Indian 


20%      All  Seniors 


Debating  or  drama 

f  i 


11% 


Black 


16% 


«    !    •    I  I — I — I — I 

0     10    20    30  40 


Hispanic 


Asian 

28%  American 
Indian 


All  Seniors 


•    I    '    I    ■  I 

0       10      20  30 


9% 
:f  9% 


1 13% 


10 


20 


Percent 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  High  School  and  Beyond  Study;  See  table  3-17  for  full  citation. 
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Table  3-18  • 

Mean  percent  of  students  enrolled  in  courses  or  participating  in  programs 
in  selected  subjects,  by  grade  and  by  geographic  region:  1986-87 
(Data  weighted  to  reflect  district  enroUment  at  the  appropriate  grades) 


i 


Average  percent  of  students  enrolled  or  participating 


Geographic  region 


Subject  and  grade 


All 
districts 


North- 
east 


Central 


South- 
east 


West 


Husic  (general)  — 

Grades  7-8   

Grades  9-10   

Grades  11-12   

Instrumental  ousic 

Grades  7-8   

Grades  9-10   

Grades  11-12  .... 

Choral  ousic 

Grades  7-8   

Grades  9-10   

Grades  11-12  .... 

Visual  arts 

Grades  7-8   

Grades  9-10   

Grades  11-12   

Other  arts* 

Grades  7-8   

Grades  9-10   

Grades  11-12  .... 

Foreign  Language 

Grades  7-8   

Grades  9-10   

Grades  11-12  .... 


48 
12 
9 


23 
16 


23 
13 
12 


53 
21 
16 


12 
13 


21 
30 
23 


81 
21 
15 


22 
12 


27 
13 
11 


79 
28 
18 


12 
10 
12 


k9 
47 
32 


(percent) 

51 
13 
11 


27 
21 
19 


30 
19 
17 


59 
24 
21 


17 
15 
16 


20 
29 
22 


45 
9 
7 


17 
13 
12 


16 

9 
9 


42 
14 
13 


9 

10 
10 


9 
25 
20 


21 
7 
5 


23 
14 
12 


16 
9 
7 


35 
16 
14 


15 
13 
11 


11 
23 
20 


Note:   Data  in  this  table  have  been  weighted  to  reflect  the  estiuted  total  nunber  of  students  at  the 
applicable  grades.   This  was  done  by  Kiltiplying  the  district  weight  by  an  estiute  of  tl*c  ^-otal  enrollnent 
at  the  applicable  grades.   The  estijiation  assuned  equal  distribution  of  enrollnent  throughout  the  grades 
covered  by  the  district.   See  table  3-12  for  nethodological  note. 

^Includes  dance,  draaa,  and  creative  writing. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Inproveaent,  Past  Response  Survey 
System  Bulletin,  Public  School  District  Policies  and  Practicies  in  Selected  Aspects  of  Arts  and  Humanities 
Instruction^  Washington,  D.C.,  February  1988,  table  9. 
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Chart  3-7. 

Mean  percent  of  students  participating  in  selected  courses/programs:  1986-87 


□  Grades  7-8 
Grades  9-10 
Grades  11-12 


23% 


Music 
(general) 


Instrumental 
music 


Choral 
music 


Visual  arts 


Other  arts* 


Foreign 
language 


Note:  Data  in  this  figure  have  been  weighted  to  reflect  the  estimated  total  number  of  smdcnts  at  the  applicable  grade.  This  was  done 
by  multiplying  the  district  weight  by  an  estimate  of  the  total  enrollment  at  the  ^licable  grade.  The  estimation  assumed  equal 
distribution  of  enrollment  throughout  the  grides  covered  by  the  district, 

*  Includes  dance,  drama,  and  creative  writing. 

Source:  U.S.  Dq>artment  of  Education.  Center  for  Educadon  Statistics.  FRSS  Survey  of  Arts  and  Humanities  Instruction;  See  table 
3-18  for  full  citation. 


Table  3-19  • 

National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  for  age  9,  by  subject 
and  selected  characteristics  of  partidpants:   selected  years  1979*1982 


Salecttd  characteristics 
of  participants 


Uadii^/ 
literature 
coiprehiasico, 

1979-80 


National  proportion  correct 
answers  


Art, 
197S-n 


Citizenship, 

1975-76 


SocUl 
studies, 
1975-76 


Science, 

1976-77 


58.  A        57. »        M.Ti  62. 1\  63. »  SO.  A 

(diffarence  fros  national  proportion  correct  ansvers) 


Mathe- 
■atics, 

1981-82 


56.A 


Hale  

-0.9 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

1.5 

-0 

1.0 

•0.2 

-0.3 

-0.3 

-1.6 

0 

tee 

1.7 

0.8 

2.0 

2.2 

2.5 

2 

-8.2 

-7.* 

-8.6 

-12.9 

-11 

Hispanic  

-6.3 

-3.3 

-8.4 

-8.5 

-8.5 

-8 

Pinatal  •dncatioo 

Not  high  school  graduate. 

Graduated  high  school  

^>st  high  school  

Siae  and  type  of  coeMeity 


B^ioB  (d) 


-9.2 

•5.6 

-2.4 

-4.6 

-4.8 

-6.4 

-7.2 

0.9 

0.1 

0.8 

0.7 

0.6 

1.7 

0.7 

k.U 

4.7 

3.5 

4.8 

4.8 

5.1 

2.5 

Stell  place  

0.2 

■0.2 

0.1 

•0.4 

■0.2 

-0.3 

-0 

Mediia  city  

-0.4 

•0.7 

-0.7 

0.2 

0.3 

-1.0 

0 

•3.4 

•1.0 

•0.4 

-1.8 

-2.0 

-4.7 

-2 

3.2 

2.0 

0.5 

2.5 

2.6 

4.3 

3 

l«al  (a)  

-2.5 

-3.6 

-1.6 

-2.9 

-1.8 

1.4 

-3 

Disadvantaged  urban  (b)  

•14.7 

■7.4 

■1  ^ 

-8.9 

-9.8 

-11.7 

•10 

Advantaged  urban  (c)  

9.8 

6.1 

3.2 

3.9 

4.4 

7.6 

9 

1.1 

0.8 

1.2 

1.3 

1.6 

2.6 

-2.4 

•1.0 

-1.6 

-1.8 

-4.2 

-3.5 

1.1 

-0.3 

0.1 

0.5 

1.3 

1.4 

West  

0.0 

0.5 

0.3 

0.0 

0.3 

-0.5 

(a)  Students  in  this  group  attend  schools  in  coMunities  vith  a  population  under  10,000  where  sost  of  the  residents  are 
farvers  or  fare  workers. 

(b)  StudenU  in  this  group  attend  schools  in  or  around  cities  with  a  population  gruter  than  200,000  where  a  high  proportion 
of  the  residents  are  on  welfare  or  are  not  regularly  Mployed. 

(c)  Students  in  this  group  attend  schools  in  or  around  cities  vith  a  population  greaUr  than  200,000  where  a  high  proportion 
of  the  residenu  are  in  professional  or  eanagerial  positions. 

(d)  Regions  are  those  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  and  not  the  Census  Bureau.   See  Appendix  2  for  a  description  of 
the  States  included. 


U.S.  Ot,partaent  of  Education,  National  Assessaent  of  Educational  Progress,  unrtihUthed  data. 
As  included  in  the  U.S.  Departaant  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  sur^stics,  Ditest  of  Education  SUtistict:   1987.  U.S. 
Gomnatnt  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  May  1987,  table  no.  77,  p  91. 

MrtMelofical  aote:   The  National  AasetaMnt  of  Educational  Progress  (lAEP)  is  a  Coc^ressionally  Mndated  study  fuoded  by  tho  U.S. 
Departmnt  of  Education,  Office  of  Educational  iMearch  and  I^troveaent.   The  overall  goal  of  the  project  is  to  datersine  the 
Nation's  progress  in  education.  To  aouaplish  this  goal,  a  croM- sectional  study  vas  designed  and  initially  l^tlsMnted  in  1969. 
Each  yaar,  NAEP  has  gathered  infonation  about  Livels  of  educational  achiavesMit  across  the  country.  MAD  has  surveyed  the 
e^tional  acco^lishaanu  of  9-,  13- »  and  17-year-old  studenU,  and  occasionally  young  sduiU,  in  lo  learalj^  areas.  Different 
leaning  areu  were  assessed  amially  and,  as  of  1980-81,  biemially.  Each  araa  hu  been  periodically  reassessed  in  order  to 
■easun  poesible  changes  in  education  achieveasnt.   Inforwtion  turn  MAEP  is  subject  to  both  nonsMplii^  and  settling  error.  Two 
possible  sources  of  aoosMpling  error  are  noopartlcipation  and  faulty  instnaanUtion.   The  ef fecU  of  noopartlcipation  are  in  som 
ways  reduced  through  oversaapling,  although  this  does  not  assess  the  biu  of  nofH)articipants.    InstninenUtlon  nonsa^>ling  error 
includM  whether  the  NAKP  aisesment  instxuaenU  aeasure  what  is  being  taught  and  in  turn  what  is  beii«  learned  by  the  students, 
aebiguous  iteas  or  instructions,  and  insufficient  tiae  liaiu.   This  note  was  taken  fro«  The  Condition  of  Education;  19^. 
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Tabte  3**20« 

Natkmal  Assesanent  oi  EducatioDii  Progrese  (NAEP)  for  age  13,  by  subject  and 
selected  characteTiBtiis  ^  paiticipant&:   saiected  1979-1982 


S«l«ct*d  chirictsnstics 
of  participADU 


lUtlonal  proportion  correct 
ansMTS  


UUraturt 
1979-80 


CitiiM-  Social  HftU»- 
MKic,  Art,  thip,  ituditi,  Sci«jc«,  witici, 
im-n     im-n      l97S-76      197S-76      1976-77  19«l-82 


Halt  

PMalt  

yhiu  

Hack. .  *.  

Hltptaic  

lot  hi(h  school  fnduatt., 

Graduatad  high  school  

h>tt  high  school  , 

SiM  a^  t9p»  oC  coMity 

Shall  place  

IMiia  city  

Main  bi|  city  

Urban  fnnft  

Ittral  (a)  

U (advantaged  urban  (b).. 
Advantaged  urban  (c)..... 

liflOB  (d) 

Mcrthaast  

Southeast  

Central  

West  


74. Q\ 

52.3^ 

47,0% 

63, Z% 

62.9H 

49. 1\ 

60.5% 

(diff< 

««. 

froa  natiooal  proportioQ  correct  aniwers) 

-2.1 

-1.2 

-0.9 

•0.1 

0.0 

1,8 

-0.1 

2.0 

1.2 

0.9 

0.1 

0.0 

•1.7 

0.1 

3.3 

1.3 

0.7 

1,4 

1.6 

2.9 

2,6 

-14.3 

-6.0 

•3.5 

•7.6 

•8.2 

-11.7 

-12.3 

-11.4 

-5.9 

-4,8 

-7.6 

•7.9 

-10.3 

-8,6 

-10.5 

-*.2 

•2,5 

•5.9 

-6.1 

-6.9 

-8.1 

-0.9 

-0.4 

-1.0 

-1,0 

-0.9 

-0.9 

-1.7 

4.S 

3,0 

3,0 

5.1 

5.1 

■5,7 

3.2 

0.1 

0.0 

0.1 

-0.4 

-0.3 

0.0 

-1.7 

-0.4 

-0.8 

-0.2 

•0.8 

-0.8 

0.6 

2.5 

•3.7 

-0.9 

-0.1 

•1.0 

-1.5 

-2,2 

3.1 

2.0 

^..3 

•0,6 

2.9 

3.0 

1.9 

3.9 

-3.9 

-2.2 

-0.7 

-0.7 

•0.8 

-0.2 

•4.2 

-9.8 

-5.6 

•1.9 

-5.5 

-6.1 

-11.1 

-11.2 

8,5 

1.3 

1.7 

6.6 

6.6 

6.3 

10.2 

1.4 

-0.2 

1.5 

1,8 

1.7 

2.1 

3.9 

•2.7 

-1.3 

-1.2 

-2,0 

•2.2 

•3,0 

-4.3 

2.3 

1,3 

•0.4 

1.2 

1.5 

1.6 

1.4 

-0.*' 

0.3 

0.1 

-1,3 

-1.3 

-1.5 

-1.5 

loU:   See  table  3-19  for  a  aathodoloticAl  ooU. 

(a)  Studaots  in  this  tX<»p  attaod  schools  in  comnities  vith  a  population  under  10»000  ^Awre  aost  of  tha  residents 
are  fanars  or  fans  Markers. 

(b)  StiKkats  in  this  group  attend  schools  in  or  arouod  cUies  vith  a  population  greater  than  200,000  ^Aml^  a  high 
proportion  of  tha  residaau  are  on  walfare  or  are  ttcK  regularly  eaployed. 

(c)  Studants  in  this  group  attand  schools  in  or  around  cities  vith  a  popoUtion  gr«tter  than  200»000  lAisre  a  high 
proportion  of  tha  residaau  are  in  profecsional  or  MoegeriAl  positions. 

(d)  legions  are  those  used  by  Bureau  of  Bcononic  Analysis,  not  Census  Bureau.  ^  Appendii  2  for  a  list  of  States 
included. 

Scuroe:  U.S.  Departient  of  Education,  National  AssessMCt  of  Educational  rrogreas,  unpublishMi  daU.  (this  table  vas 
prepared  January  1986.) 

As  Included  in  U.S.  Dtfiertaeot  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  SUtistic^  litest  of  Education  SUtistics:    1987  > 
U.S.  GovenwMit  frinting  Office,  Washington,  O.C.,  Hay  1987,  table  78,  r.  ^2. 
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Table  3-21. 

National  Assessnent  of  Educational  Progresa  (NASP)  for  age  17,  by  subject  and 
selected  characteristics  of  participants:    selected  years  1979-1982 


S«l»ct«d  characteristics 
of  participtnts 


litanturt 
coiiprehinf  ioQ) 
1979-80 


NitioMl  proportion  correct 
ansvers      


Citixwi-  Social  Kathe- 
Itaic,  Art»  ship,  ttudlts,  Scitnc*,  aatics, 
Wt-n  W75-76      1975-76      1976-77  1981-82 


79. l\         50.0%         50.6%         67.4\         67.6%         S3.5\  60.2% 
(difftrtoc*  frott  natiooal  proportion  corroct  axiswtrs) 


Halt... 


«hiU  

Hack  

Hispanic  

Pinatal  •ducation 

Mot  hifh  school  graduata., 
Graduated  high  school  — 
fott  high  school   , 

Sim  and  type  of  caanity 

SmU  place  

mAim  city  

Hain  big  city  ^  

Urban  fringe  

anl  (a)    

Disadvantaged  urtan  (b).:.^ 
Advantaged  urban  (c) . . . 


-I  4 

•1.8 

-1.3 

0.0 

0.2 

2.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

1.2 

0.0 

-0.2 

-2.5 

-1.3 

2.9 

1.2 

0.8 

1.6 

1.6 

2.6 

2.9 

16.6 

-6.6 

-4.6 

-8.6 

-9.4 

-15.7 

-15.2 

-8.0 

•6.2 

-3.4 

-8.2 

•8.3 

-10.8 

•10.8 

•8.6 

•5.6 

-4.6 

-6.4 

•6.6 

•8.0 

•9.9 

•2.2 

•2.1 

-2.4 

•1.5 

•1.5 

•1.8 

•2.0 

3.4 

3.4 

3.1 

4.6 

4.6 

5.1 

2.9 

0.5 

0.1 

-1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.5 

•1.0 

0.7 

0.2 

0.6 

-0.2 

•0.2 

1.7 

1.8 

-3.3 

-0.6 

0.2 

-1.2 

-1.2 

•5.8 

-2.8 

1.1 

0.1 

1.4 

0.8 

0.8 

2.8 

2.1 

•0.7 
•10.4 
5.9 


•2.4 
•4.9 
3.2 


•5.0 
-2.3 
3.6 


•0.1 
-5.8 
4.2 


•0.3 
-6.1 
4.2 


0.0 
•12.3 
4.4 


•3.2 
•12.5 
9.5 


Iknrtheast   — 

0.2 

•0.2 

0.9 

0.8 

0.9 

2.2 

2.6 

•1.9 

•2.0 

•2.2 

-2.4 

-4.1 

•3.5 

.....  0.5 

0.9 

0.2 

0.9 

0.9 

1.2 

1.9 

0.9 

1.0 

0.1 

0.2 

•0.8 

-1.8 

lote:   See  table  3-19  for  a  aethodological  note. 

(a)  Students  in  this  group  atte:i£  schools  in  cowuties  with  a  population  under  10,000  vhere  aost  of  the  residents 
are  faners  or  farm  workers. 

(b)  Students  in  this  group  attend  schools  in  or  around  cities  vith  a  population  greater  than  200,000  vhere  a  high 
proportion  of  tht  residents  are  on  welfare  or  axe  not  regularly  e^loyed. 

(c)  Students  in  this  group  attend  schools  in  or  around  citiei  vith  a  popuUcion  greater  than  200,000  vhtre  a  high 
proportion  of  tht  residents  axe  in  professional  or  aanaferial  positior«s. 

(d)  legions  are  those  used  by  tht  Bureau  of  Ecooosic  Analysis  and  not  tb»  Census  Bureau.   See  Appendix  2  for  a  list 
of  SUUs  included. 

Soiffoe*.  U.S.  Departatnt  of  Education,  national  AssesMsnt  of  Educational  frogrets,  unpublished  daU.   (Ihis  table  was 
prepared  January  1986.) 

As  included  in  the  U.S.  Otpartaeat  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  Digest  of  Education  SUtistics:  1987. 
U.S.  Gorvement  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  Kay  1987,  table  79,  p.  93. 
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Ax«as  in  which  State  Education  Agencies  (SEA)  hATe  certification  for  arts  specialists:  1985 


Arts  «fts 
in    Cmtiv.  Vifual  in  Cmtiv« 

gwMTil     wrttii^  Dm«  DraM  Husic      irt  tM>m^     writiof  Otnc*  IfriM  Huic 


MlbMt   X                                                      «             «  XX 

AImU  

Hail  inn  Smm  

ArlMM*   X         «  «             X        X        X        1  1 

ArtjDMS   XI  XX 

CallfoRiU   *  XXXIX 

Colorado   X                                      1  «                              I        X  X 

COOBtCtiCUt   II  XX 

OolMTt   X                                  II  XXXI 

Ustrlct  of  Coliabii   x         i  x  i 

noridfc*   I             ixxii  X  xxixi 

6M>tiA   I        X        I         I  I        X        X  I 

HM^i   IX  II 

IM»   II  I        X  X 

Ulinoix   Ill  XI 

IndUoA   XII  XX 

lom.   XX  XX 

Kaiues   x        x         i  x        x  i 

fmtKky   II  XXI 

Lottliiasa   i         i  x  i 

naiM   X                                      X  X 

Mtt^lind   X        X        X         X  X                      I  XX 

NftsaachiMtti.   iixx  ixxi 

Kichi|in   X                      x                xi  x  ixxx 

HiBOMOU..   II  XX 

Kiisiuippi   i                 i         I  i                 i  i 

Hixsour*   XI  XX 

HOQtUM   II  XX 

NobmU   I                              XXI  X                              X  IX 

Htvadt   X                                      XXX  i                x  i 

low  Haopthiro   xx  21 

low  Jorooy   x                             x        i  x                             i  x 

lOWlUllCO   IX  XXI 

Wm  York   x         i  :  x 

locth  Corolin*   xxxx  ixxx 

lorth  DiskotA   X                                      x         x  x                                      x  x 

Ohio   XX  XX 

OUahoM   XXX  XXX 

Orofon   IX  i  x 

HflMylvmiA   X             xxxxx  x  xxxxx 

fuarto  Uco   xx         x  xx  x 

Bwdo  IxUnd   x         x  x  x 

South  Csroliia   X                                      x  i  x 

South  DakoU   x                                      x  i  x 

Tocmuot   II  XX 

Toxii   XXX  xxxx 

Utah   X  xxxx 

Vonoot   XI  XX 

Virtini*   x         i  x        x  x 

Virfin  IxlanU   x                                     xi  i  tx 

UMhiflctOQ   XI  X 

Most  VlrtiaiA   xx  xx 

VitcoMin   xxxx  xxxx 

«y«Bii«   X                                    X  X  XXX 

ToUl*   16               3         9        n       SO         42  18               S        13        24        S2  4S 


SUtoi  pcovicW  K-12  cortif  icatioo  ptt  tubjoct  uoa,  without  dixtintulihiai  botwo«  •immxtMrj  and  aaccBdat?  ItvoU. 
ror  thoM  sutot,  a  t^vbol  if^oart  in  both  •immttMry  aad  Mcoodiry  coiMDt  abovt.  ^  ^ 

^'i  0 

Soms  Hilda  Mth,  Scott  Stomr,  Nalviio  Itit,  m4  MtrrUt  Lwli,  ftrtl  MiffJltl""  *^  ^^^"^  ^  iA»rAt4«i 
XsUfiitt)  CoMcil  of  Chid!  SUti  School  OffiOMrt,  Uuhlagtoa,  O.C^,  So^tMbtr  IMS,  tabU     p.  24-27.  (Copjrri^) 


Table  3-23. 

Arts  requirements  for  elementary  classroom  teacher  cextification  by  State: 
1984-85 


SUte 


Required  course(s) 


Units  required 


Alaska  

Arizona  

Arkansas  

District  of  Coluobia. 

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Tpd^ffl^  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Nebraska  

New  Jersey  

Ohio  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

Puerto  Rico  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakota  

Tennessee  

Virginia  

West  Virginia  

WyowLng  


Art  Methods 

1  credit 

Music  nethods 

1  credit 

Arts 

0-4  hours  (a) 

Public  school  art 

3  hours 

Public  school  Misic 

3  hours 

Art 

3  hours 

Music 

3  hours 

Creative  arts  (b) 

5  quarter  hours 

Husic 

4-7  hours 

Drasa  (optional) 

4-7  hours 

Creative  arts  (optional) 

4-7  hours 

Art  or  auslc 

3  hours 

Art  or  Music 

3  hours 

Visual  art 

3  hours 

Husic 

3  hours 

Eleaentary  arts  or  ousic 

3  hours 

Arts 

2  credits 

Arts 

3  hours 

Music 

3  hours 

Arts  for  children 

3  hours 

Music  education 

3  hours 

Arts  education 

3  hours 

Music  education 

3  hours 

Arts  Methods 

3  hours 

Music  Methods 

3  hours 

Creative  arts 

3  hours 

Visual  arts 

4  hours 

Music 

4  hours 

Arts 

2-6  quarter  hours 

Arts 

3  hours 

Music 

3  hours 

Visual  arts 

2  credits 

Drana 

2  credits 

Music  appreciation 

2  credits 

Arts 

4-6  units 

Arts  Methods 

2  hours 

Art 

3  quarter  hours 

Music 

3  quarter  hours 

Art 

3  hours 

Music 

3  hours 

Art 

2  units 

Music 

2  units 

Art,  Music,  or  draia 

3  hours 

(Methods) 

(a)  Credit  hours  vary  depending  upon  which  of  the  three  State  universities  was  attended. 

(b)  For  Early  Childhood  Majors,  includes  visual  arts,  Music,  dance  and  draaa. 

Source:   Hilda  SMith,  Scott  Stoner,  Melanie  Isis,  and  Harriet  Lewis,  Arts  Education  and  the  SUtes;  A 
Survey  of  SUte  Education  Policies.  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  Washington,  D.C.,  Septeober 
1985,  table  4,  p.  28.  (Copyright) 
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Table  3-24. 

State  level  data  on  the  use  of  art  specialists  at  the  elementary  level: 
1984-85 


Nuaber  of       Percent  of 

Type  of  teacher  SUtes  SUtes 


Art  specialists   1^ 

Classroo*  teachers  *   ^1  ^1 

Other   0  0 

Hot  provided   2  ^ 


Total   SI* 


Note:   The  National  Art  Education  Association  is  planning  to  conduct  a  study  in  1990  to  update  the 
information  in  this  table. 

*The  source  doa»ent  reported  that  17.5  SUtes  had  art  specialists  and  30.5  States  had  classrooo  teachers. 
These  nunbers  were  rounded  to  whole  nunbers  naking  a  total  of  51  States. 

Source:  E.  Andrew  Mills  and  D.  Ross  Thomson,  A  Mational  Survey  of  Art(s)  Education,  198»-85^  State  of  the 
Arts  in  the  SUtes.  Mational  Art  Education  Association,  Reston,  VA,  1986,  p. 11.  (Copyright) 

Hetbodological  note:   The  National  Survey  of  Art  Education;    1984-85  is  the  second  in  a  series  conducted  by 
the  National  Association  of  SUU  Directors  of  Art  Education  (NASDAE)  for  National  Art  Education 
Association  (NAEA).   As  an  affiliate  of  IAEA,  NASDAB  was  selected  as  the  appropriate  channal  through  which 
to  gather  the  inforaation  on  behalf  of  NASA's  Supervision  and  Administration  Uivision.   The  r«port  presents 
infotmation  for  1984-85,  and  also  compares  the  current  "SUte  of  the  Arts  in  the  SUtes"  with  that  of  1978- 
79.   The  sunary  of  the  results  of  the  first  national  survey  was  made  available  in  Art  Education,  January 
1981,  in  an  article  titled,  "SUte  of  the  Arts  in  the  SUtes,"  ai:thor6d  by  E.  Andrew  Mills  and  D.  Ross 
Thomson  of  the  New  York  SUte  Education  DepartMnt.   The  survey  instnMnt  for  1984*85  requested  the  same 
information  as  the  earlier  survey.   However,  items  on  '^Emerging  Issues"  were  added  as  a  result  of 
suggestions  by  the  leadership  of  the  two  sponsoring  organizations.   The  following  is  a  listing  of  NAEA 
goals  for  quality  art  education: 

1.  All  elementary  and  secondary  schools  shall  require  students  to  cooplete  a  sequential  program  of 
art  instruction  that  integnUs  the  study  of  aesthetics,  art  criticism,  art  history,  axid  art  production. 

1.1  Art  instruction  shall  be  conducted  by  teachers  certified  in  art; 

1.2  Visual  arts  courses  shall  be  required  in  eleaentary,  middle,  junior  and  senior  high  schools^  and 
should  not  be  scheduled  to  conflict  with  other  required  courses. 

2.  For  graduation  from  hi^  school,  every  student  shall  be  required  to  compleU  at  least  one  year  of 
credit  in  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

2.1  An  acceptable  course  in  visual  arts  shall  include  in-depth  study  in  the  techniques  of  at  least 
one  art  medium;  practice  in  several  media;  and  studies  in  art  history,  aesthetics,  and  criticism. 

3.  For  admission  to  a  college  or  university^  every  student  shall  be  required  to  have  at  least  one 
year  of  credit  in  visual  art  (see  2.1  above). 

4.  For  graduation  from  a  college  or  university,  every  student  shall  be  required  to  have  at  least  one 
course  in  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
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Table  3-25. 

Percent  of  elementary  schools  in  districts  served  full  time,  part  time,  and 
not  served  by  visual  arts  and  music  specialists,  by  district  characteristics: 
1986-87 


Visual  arts  specialist 


Music  specialist 


District  characteristic 

Served 
full  tiM 

Served 
part  tiae 

Not  Served 
served    full  tiae 

Served 
part  tise 

Not 
served 

(percent) 

32 

42 

45 

39 

16 

Enrollnant  size 

  22 

29 

49 

43 

36 

21 

2,500  r.>  9,999  

  29 

37 

34 

42 

44 

15 

10,00  '  r  oore  

  28 

30 

42 

51 

37 

12 

Hetropolitzn  status 


35 

33 

39 

48 

13 

28 

40 

57 

32 

11 

34 

47 

37 

41 

22 

Geographic  region* 


35 

15 

60 

37 

3 

30 

44 

46 

35 

19 

39 

39 

41 

20 

West  

26 

58 

37 

42 

21 

■ote:  District  weights  have  been  adjusted  to  reflect  tbe  rtmber  of  schools  in  district, 
add  to  100  because  of  rounding.    See  table  3-12  for  aethodological  note. 


Percents  my  not 


*  Geographic  i  >gion  classifications  are  those  used  by  the  Departaent  of  Conerce,  Bureau  of  Econoaic 
Analysis  and  *^*e  not  the  sane  as  Census  Bureau  regions.   See  Appendix  2  for  description  of  States 
included  in  each  region. 


Source:   U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  laprcvenent,  Fast  Response  Survey 
Systea  Bulletin,  Public  School  District  Policies  and  Practices  in  Selected  Aspects  of  Arts  and  Hi^^oities 
Instruction,  Washington,  D.C. ,  February  1988,  table  10. 


ERIC 
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Chart  3-8. 

Average  percent  of  elementary  schools  served  by  visual  arts  and  music  specialists:  1986-87 

I  I  Served  full-time 
W2i  Served  pan-time 
HI  Not  served 


Visual  arts  specialists 


Music  specialists 


Source.  U.S.  Dqpartmcnl  of  Educalion,  Center  for  Educauon  SLiiisiics,  FRSS  Survc>  of  Arts  and  Humanilies  Insiruciion.  Sec  tabic 
3-25  for  full  citation. 
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Table  3-26. 

Number  of  States  with  arts  requirements  for  graduation  and  number  having 
legislation  or  regulations  enacted  since  1978-79  to  increase  art  requir<*Tients 
by  school  level:  1984-85 


Prior  to  1978-79  As  of  1984-85 


Nufl^r  of  States  tr/Ji  arts  requireaents  for 
graduaticm 

Yes                                                                                            1  20 

No                                                                                            49  30 

Total                                                                                        50  50 

Nuaber  of  States  having  legislation  or  regulations  enacted  since  1978-79  Nuaber 
to  increase  arts  requireaents  at  various  levels  of  school  of  States 

Level 

Pre  -  kindergarten   5 

Kindergarten   18 

Elementary   20 

Grades  7  and  8   17 

Grades  9-12   25 

None   8 


Note:  See  table  3-24  for  aethodological  note.   The  National  Art  Education  Association  is  planning  to 
conduct  a  study  in  1990  to  upJate  the  inforaation  in  this  table. 

Source:  K.  Andrew  Mills  and  D.  Ross  Thoason,  A  National  Survey  of  Art(s)  Education.  1984-85;  State  of  the 
Arts  in  the  States.  National  Art  Education  Association,  Reston,  VA,  1986,  p.  16.  (Copyright) 
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architects  in  the  Census  compared  to  AIA  membership. 
However,  since  1980,  the  percentage  of  AIA  members 
who  are  women  has  increased  substantially,  from  only  5.0 
percent  in  1980  to  83  percent  in  198  K 

Compensation  of  Architects 

Tables  5^  to  5-11  include  selected  data  on 
compensation.  Table  5-8  is  taken  from  the 
Industrial  Outlook  and  includes  architcas  along  with 
engineers  and  surveyors.  Although  the  table  reveals  an 
increase  in  average  hourly  current  dollar  wages  for  these 
occupations  bctweCT*  1972  and  1987  (from  $5,16  to 
$12.97),  in  constant  1985  dollars  there  was  a  slight 
decline  (from  $1326  to  $1237).  At  the  same  time,  the 
average  woric  week  declined  slightly,  from  A02  to  39.5 
hours. 


Compensation  and  Sex  of  Architects 

In  1974,  and  again  in  1983,  the  AIA  conducted  a 
study  on  the  status  of  women  in  architecture.  Tables  5-11 
and  5-13  present  summaiy  data  on  the  two  studies  from 
the  1983  report.  The  1983  study,  completed  to  update 
affirmative  aaion  files,  oversampled  women  to  obtain 
about  the  same  number  of  responses  from  them  as  from 
men.  Response  rates  were  about  50  percent  for  both 
females  and  males.  These  data  indicate  that  women  had 
made  only  little  progress  in  gaining. equality  of  salary 
with  men.  In  1974,  for  every  dollar  in  average  annual 
salary,  women  received  68  cents  in  1983,  compared  with 
62  cents  received  by  men. 

Architectural  Fees  by  T^pc  of  Project 

Tables  5-12a  and  5-12b  present  data  from  the 
Census  of  Service  Industries  for  1982  on  the  distribution 
of  architectural  fees  by  type  of  projea  and  on  the  major 
sources  of  receipts.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
data  represent  firms  whose  primary  service  is 
architecture.  Architectural  services  performed  as  part  of 
another  establishment  are  classified  elsewhere.  The 
largest  source  of  fees  for  this  group  came  from 
commercial  buildings  (45  percent)  and  the  second  largest 
from  public  and  institutional  buildings  (27  percent). 
Single  family  dwellings  represented  only  about  5  percent 
of  fees. 


Architect"'  EducaUon 

Table  5-13  compares  the  education  of  men  and 
'./omen  in  architectural  firms  in  1974  and  1983.  This 
comparison  has  been  used  to  explain  some  of  the 
differences  in  men*s  and  women's  salaries.  A  larger 
percent  of  men  had  a  bachelors  degree  in  architecture, 
the  preferred  degree.  Women  mo  e  frequently  had 
bachelors  degrees  in  fields  other  than  architecture. 
However,  a  larger  percentage  of  women  had  an 
advanced  degree  (33  percent  of  women  compared  to 
20  percent  of  men  in  1983). 

The  Department  of  Education,  in  the 

"Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred"  survey, 
reported  on  education  in  architecture  by  level  of  degree 
and  gender  between  1949  and  1987  (table  5-14).  At  all 
levels,  for  both  mei?  and  women,  the  total  number  has 
increased  considerably  over  the  37-year  period. 
Bachelors  degrees  ruse  from  2,563  in  1949  to  8,922  in 
1987,  However,  since  the  late  1970's  degrees  awarded 
have  fluauated  Men  remain  dominant  in  the 
architecture  field,  but  the  number  of  women  awarded 
bachelors  degrees  grew  from  57  in  1960  to  3^22  in  1987. 
Today  about  one-thiid «  of  bachelors  degrees  in 
architecture  are  awarded  to  women.  As  more  women 
matriculate  through  the  degree  ranks,  their  presence  will 
become  more  visible.  In  1949,  there  were  seven  masters 
degrees  awarded  to  women  and  no  doaorates.  In  1986- 
87  there  were  over  1,000  masters  degrees  and  26 
doctorates  awarded  to  women. 


Planning 

The  work  of  planning  professionals  includes  the 
application  of  comprehensive  regional,  environmental, 
economic,  social,  and  administrative  analyses  of 
community  development.  Planners  are  employed  in 
private  firms,  public  agencies,  and  colleges  or 
universities.  Most  of  the  data  in  this  seaion  were 
obtained  from  the  American  Planning  Association 
(APA)  and  its  Si  bsidiary,  the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Planners  (AICP). 

Table  5-15  provides  data  by  State  on  APA  and 
AICP  membership  for  1989.  The  APA  establishes 
standards  and  procedures  for  certification  of  the 
profession  and  AICP  is  a  subsidiary  for  members  who 
are  certified.  Of  the  24^04  total  members  of  the  APA, 
6349  currently  belong  to  the  AICP.  These  figures 
demonstrate  that  many  planners  are  not  certified 
through  this  means.  The  numbers  may  rise,  however, 
with  increased  student  participation  in  the  various 


acaedited  programs,  a  figure  currently  over  the  1,500 
mark.  It  is  important  to  note  that  these  figures  do  not 
provide  an  accurate  count  of  the  planning  field,  as 
membership  in  the  APA  docs  not  reflect  the  whole 
planning  industry.  The  planning  field  overlaps  with 
other  design  fields  such  as  historic  preservation,  real 
estate,  and  architecture  so  that  membership  information 
measures  only  the  scope  of  professionalization,  not 
planning  in  toto. 

Tables  5-16  through  5-20b  present  data  from  APA 
biennial  salary  and  employment  surveys  as  reported  in 
the  survey  published  in  1986  and  1967.  In  October  1985 
and  1987  surveys  were  mailed  to  the  entire  membership 
of  about  16,000.  In  1985  40  percent  returned  the  survey 
form  and  45  percent  returned  it  in  1987. 

Regional  Distributioo  of  Planners 

Table  5-16  presents  data  on  the  regional 
distribution  of  planner  responding  to  the  survey  in  1981, 
1983,  1985,  and  1987.  A  number  of  regional  shifts  have 
taken  place  over  these  years.  Most  notable  is  the 
inaease  in  the  percent  of  planners  in  the  East  South 
Central  and  West  South  Central  States.  The  percent 
employed  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  shows  a  decline 
over  the  period  and  reflects  the  shift  of  the  planning 
population  to  Southern  and  less  urban  areas 

Consistent  with  this  trend,  table  5-17  indicates  the 
small  but  consistent  gains  between  1981  and  1985  in  the 
percent  of  planners  working  in  jurisdiaions  with 
populations  of  less  than  50,000.  While  figures  in  both 
tables  5-16  and  tables  5-17  reveal  regional  shifts  to  less 
densely  populated  areas,  most  planners  still  describe 
ther^lves  as  urban  (53.1  percent),  compared  with 
suburban  (28.5  percent)  and  rural  (16^  percent). 

Race/Ethnicity  and  Sex  of  Planners 

Table  5-18  presents  the  distribution  of  1983  and 
1987  survey  respondents  by  race/ethnicity  and  gender.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  re^nses  may  be 
affected  by  differences  in  response  rates  and  by  the 
characteristics  of  members  who  choose  to  participate. 
The  1983  survey  had  a  slightly  higher  overall  membership 
response  and  numbers.  Changes  relating  to  small  sub- 
groups may  be  affected  by  these  differences  more  than 
the  overall  total  figures.  The  percent  of  planners  who 
were  black  remained  at  1.9  percent  in  both  1983  and 
1987.  White  women  were  18.1  percent  of  the  total  in 
1983  and  22  percent  in  191..    Black  women  were 


.6  percent  in  1983  and  .7  percent  in  1987.  Asian  women 
declined  from  .4  to  3  percent,  and  Hispanic  women 
inaeased  from  2  percent  to  .4  percent.  According  to 
this  table.  Native  American  men  represented  .2  and  .1 
percent  of  the  total  in  1983  and  1987,  respectively.  There 
were  2  female  Native  American  planners  responding  to 
the  survey  in  1983  and  6  (0.1  percent)  in  1987. 

Compensation  of  Planners 

Table  5-20a  presents  data  on  salary  levels  by 
gender,  years  of  oq>erience,  and  type  of  employment  for 
1987  and  table  5-20b  gives  salaries  by  gender  and  states. 
It  is  dear  that,  with  few  exceptions,  planners  with  a 
masters  degree  earn  more,  on  average,  than  those  with 
bachelon,  and  men  earn  higher  salaries  than  women 
with  similar  education  and  experience.  The  highest 
k'q)orted  salaries  were  in  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
the  median  Mlary  for  men  in  1987  was  S54,200  and 
$46,473  for  women  (table  5-20b). 

Landscape  Architecture 

Landscape  architects  design  the  outdoor  spaces  in 
which  people  live,  work,  and  play  using  skills  in  design, 
drafting,  and  drawing.  The  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects  (ASLA)  is  the  official  accrediting 
body  for  degree  programs  in  landscape  architecture. 
Tables  5-21  to  5-26  present  data  obtained  from  the 
ASLA.  The  data  utilize  four  sources:  the  ASLA 
membership  statistics,  salary  surveys,  Landscape 
Accreditation  Board,  and  the  ASLA  annual  report 
statistics. 


Size  of  the  Field  of  Landscape  Architects 

Table  5-21  presents  ASLA  membership  statistics 
for  selected  years  from  1899  to  1989.  Registration  of  the 
title,  "landscape  architect"  did  not  begin  until  1953,  when 
California  became  the  first  State  to  adopt  it.  Since  then. 
A^jL\  membership  has  risen  400  percent  overall  and  266 
percent  since  1977.  In  1989  there  were  over  10»000 
landscape  architects  on  the  ASLA  ro&  er. 

Statistics  on  landscape  architects  are  often  linked 
with  those  of  architects.  The  Current  i*opulation  Survey 
estimates  there  are  about  145,000  praaicing  architects 
and  landscape  architeas  in  the  United  States. 
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Craft  Artists  and  Craft  Organizations 

•      National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  sponsored 
studies  of  craft  artists  and  organizations. 

Historic  Preservation 

a      National  Register  of  Historic  Places; 

■  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation; 

■  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

In  addition,  data  were  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Census  Bureau  on  each  of 
the  occupations. 


Section  5-1.    Architecture,  Landscape 

Architecture,  and  Planning 

Data  in  the  following  tables  on  architecture  are 
taken  from  three  primary  sources:  statistics  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  (AIA).  the  Census 
Bureau,  and  the  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook.  The  major 
source  of  data  for  this  section  is  the  AIA  which,  in 
addition  to  keeping  demographic  data  on  its  entire 
membership,  periodically  conducts  individual  member- 
ship studies  and  firm  studies. 

Table  5-1  presents  data  on  the  number  of 
registered  architects  and  the  membership  of  AIA  by 
State.  Table  5-2  presents  1970  and  1980  Census  of 
Population  data  on  the  number  of  persons  who  identify 
their  occupation  as  architea.  by  State.  The  Census 
Bureau  data  include  a  much  higher  number  of  architects 
than  do  registration  figures,  in  part  l)ccausc  the  Census 
category  includes  architects  under  such  titles  as 
landscape  architects,  building  consuhants,  and  location 
analysts.  For  example,  in  California  in  1980.  17,652 
persons  were  included  as  architects  by  the  Census  of 
Population,  compared  to  11,509  registered  architects  in 
1986.  The  total  architectural  labor  force  in  1988  was  es- 
timated by  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS)  to  be 
145,000  (table  5-3).  It  should  also  be  noted  that  since  it 
is  possible  for  an  architect  to  be  registered  in  a  number 
of  States,  registration  data  do  not  reflect  unduplicated 
counts. 

The  AIA  estimates  that  there  were  approximately 
81,000  registered  architccu  in  1989  and  over  45.000  AIA 
members  (table  5-1).  Figures  for  registered  architeas 
represent  an  increase  over  the  1988  numbers,  when  there 
were  almost  74.000  registrants  while  AIA  membership 
experienced  very  little  increase  from  1988  to  1989.  There 
was  steady  annual  growth  in  Census  Bureau's  Current 


Population  Survey  estimates  of  architectural  employment 
between  1983  and  1988.  with  40.000  more  architeas 
employed  in  1988  than  in  1983  (table  5-3). 

Another  source  of  information  on  the  architcaural 
profession  is  the  Census  of  Service  Industries  (sec 
chapters  1  and  2  for  a  discussion  of  this  study).  Table  5-4 
presents  data  from  the  1982  Census  on  architeaural 
firms.  This  study  listed  13,414  establishments  with  a 
payroU  of  105,270.  of  which  31,871  were  liccnsco 
architects.  In  addition,  5,218  licensed  architects  were 
employed  in  engineering  services.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  census  would  classify  as  architectural  only  those 
firms  having  architecture  as  their  primary  service. 
Architeas  working  in  government  or  in  firms  classified 
under  a  category  other  than  architecture,  engineering,  or 
surveying  are  not  included  in  this  table. 


Regional  Distribution  of  Firms  and  Architects 

Data  on  the  rumber  of  architects  by  State  (tables 
5-1  and  5-2)  and  ^he  information  on  the  number  of 
architeaural  offices  by  State  in  table  5-5  show  the 
concentration  of  architects  and  firms  in  certain  States. 
In  1989,  over  45  percent  of  registered  architects  were  in  5 
States  (California.  New  York.  Illinc's,  Texas,  and 
Florida).  About  18  percent  were  registered  in  California 
alone.  Since  architects  may  be  registered  in  more  than 
one  State,  a  ponion  of  the  architects  have  multistatc 
registrations  and  do  not  necessarily  reside  in  States  in 
which  they  are  registered. 


Race/Ethnicity  and  Sex  of  Architects 

Table  5-6  presents  data  from  1989  on  AIA 
membership  by  race/ethnicity  and  sex.  Of  the  members 
who  provided  this  information,  1.1  percent  were  black, 
1.9  percent  were  Hispanic,  4  percent  were  Asian,  and  less 
than  .01  were  American  Indian. 

The  percent  black  and  Hispanic  shown  in  1980  U  S. 
Census  data  for  architects  is  almost  double  the  percent  in 
AIA  membership  for  similar  years.  In  1980  the  Census 
Bureau  found  that  2.7  percent  of  architects  were  black. 
4.0  were  Hispanic,  .1  percent  were  American  Indian  and 
3.8  percent  were  Asian  (see  table  2-l5a). 

Table  5-7  compares  Census  and  AIA  data  on  sex. 
The  Census  found  83  percent  of  architects  were  female 
in  1980.  In  1983,  only  5.0  percent  of  AIA  members  were 
women.  This  may  reflea  differences  in  the 
charaaeristics  of  those  who  identify  themselves  as 
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Chapter  5 


Section  5-1*  Architecture^  Landscape 

Architecture^  and  Planning 
Tables  5-1  to  5-26 

Section  5-2*  Industrial  and  Graphic  Design 
Tables  5-27  to  5*40 

Section  5*3«  Paintings  Sculpture,  and  Photography 
Tables  5*41  to  5*47 

Section  5*4.  Craft  Artists  and  Craft 
Organizations 
Tables  5*48  to  5*53 


\TZ  c  11  €1 1   A  wi' c         Section  5*5«  Historic  Preservation 
T  19  Hill  rXL  to  TabI<^s  5*54  to  5*58 


The  visual  arts  field  includes  both  fine  and  ^iied 
arts.  Hne  artists  create  objects  of  beauty  that  are 
appreciated  for  mainly  aesthetic  reasons.  Applied  artists 
create  or  design  objects  that  are  both  practical  and 
attractive.  Applied  artists  may  design  clothings 
automobiles,  appliances,  and  other  products;  arrange 
flowers;  draw  cartoons;  illustrate  publications;  and 
compose  and  take  photographs.  They  are  en^loyed  by 
manufacturers,  retail  and  wholesale  trade  establishments, 
advertising  agencies,  printing  and  publishing  firms, 
theatrical  producers,  and  television  and  motion  picture 
studios.  In  addition,  many  are  self*empioyed,  doing 
contraa  work  for  these  organizations. 

Fine  artists  are  more  dependent  on  the  general 
public  for  their  livelihood.  ..though  some  weU  established 
artists  suppon  themselves  by  selling  their  work,  most 
supplement  their  income  with  earnings  from  another  job. 
For  this  reason  r'-.latively  less  statistical  information  is 
avaOable  on  fme  artists. 

This  chapter  summarizes  information  from  a  variety  of 
sources  on  visual  arts.  Section  i  covers  architecture, 
landscape  architeaure,  and  urban/regional  plannii^. 
Section  2  covers  industrial  design,  graphics,  and 
commercial  art.  Seaion  3  presents  information  on 
painting,  photography,  fme  arts  sales  and  positions  for  fine 
arts  graduates.  Section  4  presents  data  on  craft  artists  and 


organizations,  and  section  5  presents  data  on  historic 
preservation. 

The  major  sources  of  information  were  the  service 
organizations  for  the  relevant  occupational  groupings. 
Hence,  the  data  are  organized  primarily  from  an 
occupational  per^>ective.  By  section,  the  major  sources  of 
information  are  as  follows: 


Architecture,  Landscape  Architecture,  and  Planning 

■  American  Institute  of  Architeas; 

■  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architeas; 

■  American  Planning  Association. 

Industrial  and  Graphic  Design 

■  Industrial  Designers  Society  of  America; 

■  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts. 

Paintings  Sculpture,  and  Photography 

■  CoUege  Art  Association; 

■  Professional  Picture  Framers  Association; 

■  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  analyses  of 
retail  arts  sales. 
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Chart  4-21.  ,  . 

Estimated  attendance  in  millions  at  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  (ASOL)  and 
Central  Opera  Service  member  performances:  1970-1985 


30 


S 

o 


20  - 


10  - 


>   Symphony 

'   Opera 


25.4  (a) 


14.4  (b) 


1970 


1975 


Year 


(a)  No  dau  available  to  update  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  attendance. 

(b)  1989  performance*  =  21.4. 

Source:  Central  Opera  Service  and  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  (ASOL);  See  tables  4-22, 4-53  and  4-54  for  full  citation. 
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Chart  4-20. 

Percentage  distributions  of  sources  of  operating  income  for  various  disciplines:  1985-88 


Private  donations 
Government  support 
^sga   Earned  income 


Theatre  Symphony  orchestras 

(45  sample  theatres)  (approximately  160  orchestras) 

1988  1987-88 


Source:  Theatre  Communicaiions  Group,  Inc.  (TCG);  Amcncan  Symphony  Orchestra  League  (ASOL);  Opera  Amenca- 
Dance  USA;  Sec  table  4-72  for  f\ill  citation. 
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Table  4-72. 

Percentage  distribution  of  sources  of  operating  income  for  various 
disciplines,  selected  years:  1982-1988 


Opera 

Theatres  Synphony  coapanies  Dance  conpanies 

(Ub  theatres)       orchestras  (a)       (51  coiqwnies)       (23  conpanies) 


Source  of  inco«  1984      1988      1983-84   1987-88       1982       1986  1983 


  65 

61 

58  (b) 

60  (b) 

57 

56 

64 

61 

  9 

9 

10 

9 

7 

6 

7 

8 

  26 

30 

32 

31 

36 

33 

30 

29 

(a)   Group  size  varies,  represents  major,  regional,  and  Metropolitan  orchestras      between  160  and  170 
orchestras. 


(b)    Includes  endov«ent  and  investment  revenues. 

Sources:   Theatre-Robert  Holley,  "Theatre  Facts  88",  A^ericanTheatre,  April  1989,  (Annual  survey 
conducted  by  Theatre  Cowunications  Group,  Inc.);   SjBpbony—Data  provided  by  Fob  Olasted,  Director, 
Research  and  Analysis,  African  Synphony  Orchestra  League,  Washington,  D.C.,  Boveirtwr  1989;  Open-Opera 
Aiierica,  Profile  1988 >  Washington,  D.C.,  pp.  26-28,  and  34;  Dmce-Dodate.  Dance/iJSA  Annual  Report  1986. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Decei^r  1986/January  1987,  p.  9. 


Table  4-71. 

Average  perfomL     .rts  ticket  prices,  selected  seasons:  1960-1983 


Opgra  Ccwpanies  nonprofit  thaaters  Consu^r 

Broadway         Synphony  Pord  Foundation:  Price  Index 

Season              theater       orchestras            5otto«               Top  Bottoa               Top  all  organixations  (1%7-100)  (a) 

(1)                (2)                (3)                U)  (5)                (6)  (7)  (8) 


(in  dollars) 


19S9-60 

5.83 

KA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

88.7 

1964-65 

6.10 

2.94 

NA 

NA 

NA 

HA 

2.79  (b) 

94.5 

1969-70 

7.46 

3.42 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.47 

116.3 

1970-71 

7.43 

NA 

3.07 

12.56 

NA 

NA 

NA 

121.3 

1974-75 

8.64 

5.13 

NA 

NA 

HA 

K\ 

NA 

161.2 

1976-77 

10.57 

NA 

4.52 

18.74 

NA 

NA 

NA 

181.5 

1978-79 

13.96 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4.85 

8.94 

NA 

217.4 

1980-81 

17.U 

8.93 

NA 

NA 

6.39 

11.77 

NA 

272.4 

1982-83 

24.88 

lA 

7.20 

36.63 

8.60 

16.60 

NA 

298.4 

(data  of  year  season  ends) 

(ptrctfltafft  incr*as«) 

1960-70 

28.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11.1 

l%5-70 

22.^ 

16.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

24.4  (c) 

21.1 

1970-75 

15.8 

50.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

38.6 

1971-77 

42  3 

NA 

47.2 

49.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

49.6 

1975-81 

107.3 

74.1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

69.0 

1975-81 

188.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

85.1 

1977-81 

78.2 

NA 

59.3 

95.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

64.4 

1979-81 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

77.3 

85.7 

NA 

17.3 

NA  •  Not  available. 

(a)  For  calendar  year  in  vhach  season  ends 

(b)  1965-66 

(c)  l%5-66  to  1970-71 

SMTca:   JaMS  Heilbnm,  "Once  More  With  Pesling:   The  Arts  Boos  Revisited,"  in  tne  Bcoooairs  of  Cultural  Industries,  editttd  by 
Williaa  Hendoo,  Nancy  Grant,  and  Douflas  Shaw,  Awoclatioo  for  Cultural  Ecooosict,  Akroo,  OH,  1984,  p.  40. 

NitMQlotical  »U:   kuaAMy  tictet  feiem  (Col.  1)  w«:«  calcuUt«l  for  1973-74  and  lattf  yurs  by  divldii<  r«c«ipU  froa  ticket  sales  by 
toul  attendance  for  each  season,  usiof  dau  provid«l  by  the  Leafue  of  New  York  ThMtxes  and  Producers.   For  yMrs  before  1973-74,  direct 
obcer«tions  on  attendance  vwrv  not  Available.   Averafe  ticUt  prices  before  1973-74  are  MtiMtas  provided  by  (^torfe  Uachtel  of  the  Uague, 
and  are  based  on  obsanrations  of  top  ticUt  pric«s  in  each  year  Multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  avtra«e  to  top  pricM  obtaiiMd  in  1973-74. 
Syqtay  orchestra  ticket  pricM  (Col.  2)  ara  for  retular  s«asoo  subscription  tickets.  These  wer«  calculat«l  for  selects!  saasoos  by  Robert 
Olasted  of  the  African  Sjnphony  Orchestra  League  froa  file  data  for  'Wjor"  orchestras  (the  naiber  ros«  froa  24  in  1964-65  to  'JO  in  1980- 
81).  ■oaprofit  theater,  bottoa  and  top  ticket  prices  (Cols.  5,  f )  are  for  single  Uckets  to  aalnttaie  perfotwuees  and  var«  provided  by 
Karen  tudaan  of  Theatre  CcMunicatioos  Group,  Inc.   The  dau  are  uiweitht^S  averages  of  the  pncas  reportad  by  32  co^ianies  for  which  TCG  has 
consistant  daU  for  the  five  years  1978*79  through  1982-83.   The  32  coapanies  are  identified  in  Theatra  Pacta  ^8^.  p.  i.   Pocd  PoiBdatim 
awiay  ticket  prica,  all  organizations  (Col.  7).   These  are  average  ticket  prices  tor  166  perforaing  arts  organizations  of  all  types,  as 
shown  in  Pord  Poundation  (1974)  Appendix  B,  table  4c.   Note  taken  froa  source  cited  above. 
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Table  4-70. 

Growth  of  arts  activity:  1959-1983 


1959-60     1954-65     1969-70     1974-75     1980-81  1982-83 


Disposable  personal  incoae  in  1972  dollars 
(billions,  calendar  year  season  ends)   489.7       616.3       751.6       874.9     1,054.7  1,094.3 

Theat-ical  playing  weeks  (toUl)   1,884       1,893       2,071        1,900       2,804  2,248 


Broadway                                                    1.156  1,250  1,0A7  1,101  l,46i  1,258 

Road  conpanies                                               728  643  1,024  799  1,343  990 

Opera 

Coi^es                                                       754  732  648  807  1,019  1,031 

Ferfononces                                               ^>232  4,176  4,779  6,428  9,683  10>693 

;ttendance  (in  aillions)                                  HA  HA  4.6  8.0  >1.1  12.7 

Sywf^Mny  orchestras 

Concerts                                                        HA  5,558  6,599  14,171  19,327  19,167 

Atteivdance  (in  adllions)                                   HA  11.6  12.7  18.3  22.8  21.8 

 Percentage  Change  

1960-65  1965-70  1970-75  1975-81  1981-83 


Disposable  personal  incooe  in  1972  dollars 
(calendar  vear  season  ends)  

Theatrical  playing  weeks  (total)  

Broadway  

Road  coapanies  

Opera 

Coapanies  

Perforaances  

Attendance  

Sy^>hony  orchestras 

Concerts  

Attendance  


25.9 

22.0 

16.4 

20.5 

3.8 

0.5 

9.4 

-8.3 

46.2 

-19.8 

8.1 

-16.2 

5.2 

32.7 

-26.3 

-11.7 

59.3 

-22.0 

68.1 

-19.8 

-3.0 

-11.5 

24.5 

26.3 

1.2 

-1.3 

14.4 

34.5 

50.6 

10.4 

73.9 

38.8 

14.4 

18.7 

m.7 

36.4 

-0.8 

9.5 

44.1 

24.6 

-4.4 

NA  -  Not  available. 
Mot  applicable. 

SoorcM:   Disposable  personal  incoM:   Ecoooaic  Report  of  the  President  (1984),  table  B-24. 

Theatrical  playing  weeks:   League  of  New  York  Theatres  and  Producers  and  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United 

SUtes  (1982-83),  table  405. 

Opera:   Central  Opera  Service  and  SUtistical  Abstract  (1982-83),  table  405. 
Sy^>hony  orchestras:   Aaerican  Syaphony  Orchestra  League. 

As  included  in  Jaaes  Heilbrun,  "Once  More  With  Peeling:  The  Arts  Boca  Revisited,"  in  The  Econoaics  of 
Cultural  Industries,  edited  by  Williaa  Hendori,  Hancy  Grant,  and  Doi^glas  Shaw,  Association  for  Cultural 
Econoaics,  Akron,  OH,  1984,  p.  38. 
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Table  4-69. 

Census  of  Service  Industries  data  on  percent  change  in  revenues  of  average 
nonprofit  theatre ^  dance,  and  classical  music  performing  arts  organizations  by 
source  of  revenue:  1977-1982 


Percent  change  in  revenue:  1977-1982 


Average 

Average 

Average  nonprofit 

noiq)rofit 

nonprofit 

classical  nusic 

theatre  producer 

dance  group 

organization 

14.2 

-26.7 

8.3 

6.2 

-22.9 

12.4 

102.4 

-14.5 

-21.9 

60.7 

-30.2 

4.2 

Services  to  performing  arts  industry  

33.2 

397.6 

174.5 

75.1 

-37.4 

1.1 

Royalties,  residual  feec,  subsidiary  rights  

-85.0 

* 

-25.2 

Cover Mwut  cootributioDs/grants 

-3.2 

-59.0 

-26.4 

1.1 

-56.6 

6.1 

Private  ccntributioos/grants 

37.7 

-n.5 

0.5 

-9.1 

-45.8 

-12.0 

101.9 

14.7 

80.4 

-17.5 

158.4 

-32.6 

78.3 

ic 

57.3 

Bote:   See  table  4-68  for  descriptiwi  of  the  Census  of  Service  Industries  ottthodology.    The  table  shows  'change'  of 
each  receipts/reveiwes  (inflation  adjusted)  line  ite«  fro«  1977  to  1982  for  the  average  ('typical')  nonprofit 
organization. 


*Data  have  been  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  for  an  individual  dance  group.    The  daU  are  included  in  the 
calculation  for  the  total  receipts/revenues. 

Source:   National  Endownent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "8,322  Perfoming  Arts  Organizations  (Excluding  Motion 
Pictures)  Report  1982  Receipts /Re'.fenues  of  $4,399,200,000,"  Washington,  D.C.,   Note  21,  February  1987.   Census  of 
Service  InAistries,  special  tabulations  prepared  for  the  National  EndowMent  for  the  Arts. 

GbnraUQoal  note:   When  averages  are  calculated  to  find  the  "typical"  organization  in  each  of  the  three  groups, 
soae  fairly  substantial  changes  show  up  fro«  1977  to  1982.   The  aethod  used  was  to  calculate  the  average  for  each 
receipt /revenues  line  of  the  three  performing  arts  categories  by  dividing  the  total  for  each  income  lina  by  the 
nuBber  of  organizations.   This  was  done  for  both  1977  and  1982.    In  a  next  step,  the  1977  average  daU  were 
adjusted  for  inflation  (1982«100).   The  inflation  adjusted  1977  data  were  the*!  collared  to  1982.   The  results  of 
these  calculations  are  presented  in  the  following  table  sunarizing  1977-1982  percentage  changes  in  the  average 
organization's  cooponents  of  receipts/revenues.    It  shows  that  the  average  nonprofit  producer  of  theatre  increased 
toul  receipts/revenues  by  14.2  percent.   For  the  aver<^  noi^rofit  dance  groi^,  toUl  receipts/revenues 
declined  by  26.7  percent,  and  in  the  average  classical  awsic  organization,  total  receipts/revenues  increased 
by  8.3  percent.   Note  taken  froa  source  cited  above. 
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Table  4-68- 

Census  of  Service  Industries  data  on  numbers  and  revenues  of  nonprofit  and 
for-profit  performing  arts  organizations  by  discipline:    1977  and  1982 


1977 

1982 

Tax-*exeapt 

Taxable 

Tax-exeopt 

Taxable 

1,228 

6,721 
$1,768,204,000 

1,610 
$1,098,099,000 

6,712 
$3,301,101,000 

Prcducors  of  live  thMtrical 

508 

$154,972,000 

750 

$304,100,000 

715 

$370,059,000 

873 

$750,487,000 

98 

$50,793,000 

425 

$20,660,000 

159 

$89,152,000 

142 

$27,125,000 

Classical  ausic 

331 

$232,124,000 

87 

$10,302,000. 

423 

$1*77,209,000 

61 

$17,911,000 

All  othar  live  perfandAg  arU 

291 

5,459 
$1,058,627,000 

313 

$161,679,000 

5,636 
$2,505,578,000 

iote:   The  universe  of  organizations  that  receive  questionnaires  in  the  five-year  economic  census  is  obtained 
through  the  use  of  two  sources.   One  source  is  filers  of  FICA  reports;  the  other  is  filers  of  incoae  tax 
forms  (both  for-profit  and  not-for-profit  organizations).   Performing  arts  organizations  that  do  not  submit 
either  an  PICA  report  or  an  US  income  tax  report  are  not  likely  to  rmceivm  a  census  questionnaire.  Further- 
more, aany  performing  arts  organizations  operate  as  ad>sidiaries  of  larger  organizations  that  may  not  be 
primarily  in  the  informing  arts,  such  as  a  museum  or  a  university.    In  such  cases,  the  larger  organization 
is  the  one  that  receives  the  census  questionnaire,  and  its  responses  will  be  classified  in  terms  of  its  primary 
activity  which  may  not  be  performing  arts.   For  such  reasons,  the  counts  of  numbers  of  organizations  and  their 
receipts/revenues  presented  in  this  table  are  likely  to  understate  the  levels  of  activity  that  occurred  in  1977 
and  1982.   Hote  taken  from  the  source  cited  below. 

*Receipts /revenues  not  available. 

Source:   National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "8,322  Performing  Arts  Organizations  (Excluding  Motion 
Pictures)  Report  1982  Receipt/Revenues  of  $4,399,200,000,"  Washington,  D.C.,  Sote  21,  February  1987.   Census  of 
Service  Industries,  special  tabulations  prepared  for  National  Bndo«ient  for  the  Arts. 


Chart  4-19. 

Sources  of  income  of  nonprofit  theatre,  classical  music, 


and 


dance 


orj^anizations:  1982 


I    I  Private  contributions 

Other  revenues 
@|  Govemement 
^3  Earned  income 


Note  Generally  includes  organizauons  filing  RCA  reports  or  IRS  form  990.  Pcrcenis  do  not  total  100  due  to  roundmg. 
Source.  Census  of  Service  Industry  data.  See  tables  4-14. 4-67.  and  4-38  for  full  citations. 


Chart  4-18.  ^        .  , 

Sources  of  income  for  nonprofit  das  ical  music  organizations  by  type  of  organization: 

1982 


F^rned  income 


Total 
classical 
music 
(423) 

Symphony 
orchestras 
(212) 

Opera 

companies 
(65) 

Chamber 
music 
groups 
(47) 


Government 
support 


Private 
contributions 


Total 
classical 
music 


Chamber 
music 
groups 


10% 


Symphony  ^9% 
Ofchestras 


Opera  |S% 
companies 


6% 


Total 
classical 
music 


Symphony 
orchestras 


Open 

companies 

Chamber 
music 
groups 


50 


—I 

100 


Note:  In  addition  to  earned,  government  and  private  contributions  classical  music  organizations  reported  from  5  to  14 
percent  of  revenues  from  **othcr  sources/ 

Source:  Census  of  Service  Industries;  Sec  table  4-67  for  full  citation. 
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Table  4-67  • 

Census  of  Service  Industries  data  on  aggregate  financial  measures  of  nonprofit  (tax-exempt)  classical  music  I 
organisations:    1982  3 

ClAssic4l  misic  fq 

—  Hi 

Amount  r«rc«nt  Awmt  Htckm  Aaount  Ftn^nt  /^ount  Ferctnt 

=^  '  ^ 

loUi  nsvwMMS   $477,209,000  100      $276,W2,000  100      $128,927,000  100       $U,W7,000  loS^l 

A<teiuion  rMipU   153,269,000  J8  100,979,000  i6  35,8*»4,000  28  2,799,000                 2%  M 

Cootrict  fMS  for  pvfonucts   23,597,000  5  15,397,000  6  2,460,000  2  1,112,000  Mi 

S*l«  of  wrchMdiM   2,954,000  i  1,061,000  (a)  1,209,000  1  285,000 

SMvicM  to  pwfocaint  irts  ln4i«U7..  4,819,000  i  2,646,000  i  (b)  (b)  (b) 

Othw  p»twn,  contnct  fms   12,060,000  3  8,087,000  3  1,342,000  i  143,000                 1  'M 

Koyaltits,  rMldiiAl  fMs,  fubiidUry 

  6,201,000  i  4,108,000  1  (b)  (b)  (b)  (■M 

"I 

Gammml  cooUibutloos  and  fnnts 

Utiooal  Kndownt  for  th*  Arts   14,987,000  3  8,025,000  3  2,971,000  2  306,000  1^ 

Ml  oUwr  tovttnamt  sourus   31,663,000  7         .7,813,000  6  3,986,000  3  342,000 

  70,434,000  15  36,339,000  \3  15,020,000  12  1,939,000  17  : 

Foundation*   27.891»0OO  6  17,003,000  i  7,413,000  6  884.000 

l$u»int«  and  industry   32,058,000  ?  17,522,000  6  6,339,000  i  833,000  ■  f 

AU  other  non-goven»wit  $ouin:os...  12,047,000  ^  5,604,000  ?  2,899,000  2  528,000  U'M 

Othsr  revenues   55,229,000  12         38,000,000  U  S149,000  4  549,000  ^ 

ToUl  0xp«VM£   494,782,000  280,456,000  149,995,000  11,499,000  " 

r*rc*it  of  r«wnM  •xpenMs   %  99  100  A 

f«rc«nt  of  cootributiOQt  and  grants/  Iv  | 

  M  33  26  42  } 

Hrc«nt  of  r«v«nuai  of  organizations 
reporting  d«tail  of  sources/ toul 

  100  (expanded)  9?  66  86 

(a)  Uss  than  0.5  percent. 

(b)  OaU  hav«  been  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  for  indmdual  organizations.   This  daU  is  included  in  the  colun  loUl  for  the  Total  KevMues. 

Sam:    Mational  Endo^t  for  the  Arts,  XesMrch  Di>dsicii,  "Atgrn^te  flaancial  Haatures  of  Monprofit  Thwitr*,  and  Claisical  Husic  OrganizatioM  in  1982" 
M*shintton,  D.C. ,  Note  26,  August  1986,  table  3.    (Oau  an  frctt  Gmuus  of  Sarvica  !oduatrles.)  *  ^  , 

I 
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T«ble  4-66. 

Census  of  Scrrice  Industries  data  on  nuvbers  and  f«T«nue8  of  nonprofit  (tax  exempt)  and  for- 
profit  (taxable)  perfonoing  arU  organlxatk)na  by  State:  1982 


=="=™  

ToUl  nonprofit 

Toul  for«profit 

Total 

F»rc«nt  nonprofit 

iMibar  of 
organ • 

IZJttlCfiS 

HmtMT  of 
ilAtlOQS 

of 

ortan* 
iutions 

R«V«CtMS/ 

ractipts 

Ort»n- 
izatioQ£ 

KtVtflMS/ 

rtcttipts 

(dolUrs  art  lA  t 

housaadk) 

ToUl  Ututtd  SUUS.... 

  1,610 

$1,098,099 

6,712 

$3,301,101 

8,322 

$4 » 399, 200 

19 

25 

klAtm    

.  .    ..  13 

3,429 

29 

13,0M> 

42 

16,469 

31 

21 

MMIU.  .  

....  8 

4,793 

(b) 

(*) 

8 

(a) 

100 

(«) 

. .-   18 

51 

7,^7 

69 

22,221 

26 

66 

ArUMM... :•>'.•.••>  

......  8 

(a) 

15 

2,130 

23 

(«) 

35 

(a) 

CAliXoniU....:.x....x.... 

193 

(a) 

1,987 

1,054,321 

2,180 

U) 

9 

U) 

  J4 

27,479 

S7 

31,503 

91 

58,9«2 

37 

47 

Conactlcut  

(a) 

85 

23,602 

(*) 

30 

(a) 

DtlaiAra    

  4 

(a) 

6 

1,064 

iO 

(») 

40 

(a) 

  H 

22,535 

29 

37,961 

4^ 

M,496 

33 

37 

FlociiA..... »:.:..... 

S* 

21^807 

181 

54,ft50 

239 

74, »7 

24 

28 

GMCf  U. .:.'.'.'.>  .:.>:.» . . 

.>.;..:..  27 

n,4U 

67 

18,626 

94 

30,072 

29 

38 

Hwiai.......x.» ............ 

. .  8 

(a) 

51 

19,228 

59 

(*) 

14 

(a) 

Iditao.  

  6 

(a) 

1 

(a) 

7 

(a) 

86 

(a) 

41,918 

251 

94,467 

306 

134,395 

18 

31 

InduM  >  ....:<•  ••• 

  28 

12,94^ 

79 

25,802 

107 

38,750 

26 

33 

lOM  

20 

6,244 

39 

2,S86 

59 

8,834 

34 

71 

  10 

1,264 

46 

4,U6 

56 

5,830 

18 

22 

25 

10,563 

41 

8,333 

66 

18,896 

38 

56 

UMinana. ...  . 

21 

(a) 

65 

21,380 

86 

(a) 

24 

U) 

Hum  

..    .  15 

1,505 

20 

2,4(^4 

3,909 

43 

39 

HW7l^  

  23 

12,288 

57 

;4,921 

80 

27,209 

29 

45 

HuaarhuMtts  

...  55 

49,83; 

'2 

i2,4S7 

U7 

82,294 

37 

61 

Hictuftn  

45 

?4,310 

97 

50,577 

142 

74,887 

32 

32 

*3 

84 

37,674 

129 

68,557 

55 

4i 

10 

12 

3,8tA 

22 

5,444 

45 

2<i 

Hissouri.  ... 

29 

27,027 

143 

36,842 

172 

63 ,869 

17 

42 

  8 

(a) 

11 

1,119 

19 

(a) 

42 

(a) 

tetantkA  

.  .    ..  15 

5,625 

42 

3,031 

57 

8,656 

26 

65 

NmU  

  4 

899 

116 

58,710 

120 

59,609 

3 

2 

Ikw  HMpmhir*  

  u 

2,288 

14 

1,422 

28 

3,710 

50 

62 

Haw  J«rMy  

29 

(a; 

188 

61,558 

217 

(a) 

13 

(a) 

12 

6,335 

14 

2,254 

26 

8,589 

46 

Ik 

285,503 

U493 

1,198,887 

1,723 

1,484,390 

13 

19 

10,345 

60 

7,987 

05 

18,332 

37 

56 

  5 

454 

8 

2S2 

\3 

^36 

38 

62 

60,917 

128 

29,287 

195 

9C,204 

34 

68 

OfclabcM  

15 

'  (a) 

25 

13,579 

40 

(») 

38 

U) 

Onfon  

..  ..  25 

11,455 

50 

6,501 

75 

17,956 

33 

64 

80 

44,492 

164 

55,269 

244 

99,761 

33 

45 

Rhod*  ItlMd... 

.    ...  8 

3,437 

20 

(a) 

28 

(a) 

29 

(a) 

South  CatoIim  

17 

),738 

18 

7.846 

35 

11,584 

49 

32 

South  D«kou  

6 

(a) 

8 

1,038 

14 

la) 

43 

(a) 

TtmtMM  

.    .  13 

11,845 

232 

95,253 

265 

107,098 

12 

11 

Ttm  

70 

54,501 

235 

76,189 

305 

130,690 

23 

42 

OUb  

.  .  10 

9,021 

14 

15,9«1 

24 

25,002 

42 

36 

v«T«ont  

1,017 

10 

855 

1? 

1.872 

(.1 

54 

Virfifua  

2t> 

12.218 

61 

8,339 

20,557 

30 

50 

)9 

26,360 

79 

26,657 

118 

53,017 

J3 

50 



1,355 

12 

5,661 

21 

7.016 

43 

19 

V 

1/  247 

120 

17,9S6 

157 

30,233 

24 

4) 

  I 

(a) 

5 

288 

6 

(a) 

17 

Bot»:  Th»  uRivvTM  M  orianitations  that  rtc^iw  quMtionnairM  tn  tht  fivtt-yaar  ^cofMSic  cansus      obtained  throufh  tht  us«  of  two 
sourcas    Ont  soorc*  is  filars  of  PICA  niportt;  tht  othtr  is  film  of  Ukom  tax  foras  (both  for-profit  and  not«for'prof it  orvaniz^- 
tionsL   ftrforaini  arts  orpfUXAtiooc  that  do  not  subait  either  an  FICA  rvport  or  an  US  incoas  Ua  rvport  art  not  likaly  to  rtc«iv«  a 
OMM*  ^MMUooMm.  Purthnwn,  mmj  pcrfondai  tru  orMnlSAtioM  op«rat«  as  MtaidLariM  of  lart«r  ortanixatloot  that  my  not  b« 
pnatrlly  in  tin  ptrfoniijii  arts,  such  as  a  mmtm  or  a  mivtrsity.   m  such  casM,  ttos  l«r|tr  orfniution  is  tht  om  tint  raosiv«e  ths 
caMM  ^Mttioonam,  acd  its  rtspooMs  will  b«  cUssifitd  in  t«fis  of  iU  priasrir  activity  which  my  not  b«  ptrfocsihg  arU.   Per  such 
rMSOM,  tfai  counts  of  ntators  of  orfsolsatioot  and  thsir  rscsipts/ravwuts  prtSMtad  in  this  tibU  u%  iiialy  to  undtrsutt  ths  lavsls 
of  activity        occurrsd  in  1977  and  1982.   This  nott  is  takan  froa  ths  tourca  citad  balow.   Saa  asthodolofical  not*  on  tahla  4 '14. 

(a)  Dau  vlthhald  to  avoid  disclosura  for  individual  arts  orfanisations.   Tht  dau  Art  mcludtd  iA  ths  coluan  toul  for  tht  Toul  U.S 

(b)  Isycsitau  saro  orfuUsations  at  ths  and  of  ths  ytar.   In  ths  cast  of  Alaska,  for-profit  orfartications  axistad  dunit  tht  ymr  but 
tiot  at  ths  closa.   Tht  for-profit  oriaAisatioa  racaipu  art  vlthhald  aa  indicatad  by  (a). 


SaMta:  CanaiM  of  Sanriea  bitettrias,  ipacUl  tabulations  praparad  for  laUonal  U^jmmt  f  >r  tht  Arts,  lasaarch  Division,  "Caofraphy  of 
U.S.  fcrfonHag  Arts  OrfMiiatiCM  U  1982  (Pwrt  U,"  Uatkii^toa,  O.C.,  l«u  23,  Junt  1M7. 


Table  4-65. 

Membership  and  selected  activities  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  and 
Encouragement  of  Barbershop  Quartet  Singing  in  America  (SPEBSQSA): 
1985-1988 


1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

37,376 

37,178 

36,053 

829 

821 

817 

NA 

1,700 

1,593 

2,026 

1,727 

NA 

NA      Not  available. 


iote;    Figures  are  taken  froa  the  seal -annual  update  of  the  Achieveaent  Award  Research. 

Source:    (1985-1987)  Data  provided  by  Diane  Witshbeber,  Adainistnttive  Assistant,  Society  for  the 
Preservation  and  Encourageaent  of  Barbershop  Quartet  Singing  in  Aaerica,  Inc. ,  Achieveswit  Award  Research, 
Kenosha,  WI,  Septeaber  4,  1987;  (1988)  Data  provided  by  Frank  Stntarelli,  Director,  Finance  and 
Administration,  Society  for  the  Preservation  and  Encouragenent  of  Barbershop  Quartet  Singing  in  America, 
Inc.,  Kenosha,  VQ,  October,  1989. 


Table  4-64. 

Aicerican  String  Teachers  Association  membership  data,  by  type  and  by 
instrument  played:  1983-1989   


1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

Tfpe  of  ombership 

Active  

  3,175 

3,322 

3,568 

3,659 

3,820 

3,915 

3,961 

Student  

  S42 

518 

600 

721 

712 

731 

778 

School  and  library  

  411 

413 

437 

451 

451 

458 

469 

1  T 

15 

15 

431 

All 

782 

809 

1 5b 

245 

259 

258 

264 

io4 

cDf 

180 

143 

180 

211 

48 

til. 

0/ 

77 

80 

  4,972 

5,157 

5,658 

5,956 

6,178 

6,416 

6,607 

iBstnneDtCs)  pla^ 

  3,083 

3,187 

3,338 

3,484 

3,646 

3,776 

3,853 

  1,901 

1,978 

2,002 

2,074 

2,199 

2,339 

2,410 

  1,164 

1,213 

1,228 

1,304 

1,439 

1,526 

1,558 

  S46 

574 

570 

609 

651 

695 

720 

  307 

276 

284 

322 

321 

361 

356 

  3 

50 

241 

201 

209 

277 

331 

  83 

124 

93 

121 

222 

395 

515 

  7,087 

7,402 

7,756 

8,115 

8,687 

9,369 

9,743 

lote:  1987  figures  reflect  •enbership  for  the  aonth  of  June.  All  ether  years  were  taken  free  the  aonth  of 
October. 

*The  total  is  larger  than'  oeaber^hip  because  aany  aeabers  play  aultiple  instrunents. 

Sourca:   Da^a  provided  by  J.  Kiaball  Harriaan,  Executive  Director,  African  String  Teachers  Association, 
Georgia,  October  1987,  and  October  1989. 

KxpUmtorj  note:  African  String  Teachers  Association  (AStA)  is  a  nonprofit  education  corporation  which 
serves  string  and  orchestra  teachers,  players  and  students,  as  well  as  guitarists  and  harpists.   AStA  is  an 
international  organization  with  chartered  affiliated  State  units. 
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Table  4-83  • 

International  Tinimpet  Guild  membership:  1977-1989 


Total  oeabership 

Years  In  U.S.A.      Outside  U.^  K.      Grand  toUl 


1977   1,158  147  1,305 

1978   1,244  172  1,416 

1979   1,519  281  1,800 

1980   1,871  348  2,219 

1981   2,107  354  2,461 

1982   2,330  371  2,701 

1983   2,269  295  2,564 

1984   2,535  301  2,836 

1985   2,681  310  2,991 

1986   3,078  357  3,435 

1987   3,273  421  3,694 

1988   3,700  401  4,101 

1989   3,602  451  4,053 


Source:    Prepared  froa  daU  provided  by  Dr.  Stephen  Jones,  Secretary,  International  Tninpet  Guild,  School 
of  Music,  Vfestem  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo,  MI;  1977  data  compiled  by  David  Baldwin;  1978-79  data 
coopiled  by  Donald  Bullock;  1981-83  daU  coa^iled  by  Stephen  L.  Glover  (appeared  in  I.T.G.  Journal/May 
1983);  and  1983-89  daU  coopiled  by  Bryan  Goff. 
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Table  4-62. 

Census  of  Population  data  on  State  distributioQ&  of  musicians /composers: 
1970  and  1980 


1970         NiMiber  of        Concen'  1980        Vutbw  of  Concen- 

■usicians/        tration  tusicians/  tration 

Sute  Kank         coopot^rs  ratio*  Kank        cdpows  ratio* 


1 

U,7S2 

1.49 

1 

22,919 

l.SO 

M6V  \(iVX 

2 

12,132 

1.31 

2 

16,836 

1.S6 

3 

S,4AS 

1.02 

3 

7,717 

.87 

7 

4,328 

1.38 

4 

7 ,713 

1.36 

S 

4,873 

.83 

s 

S,892 

.82 

T 1 1 1  e 

4 

S,120 

.90 

6 

S,S14 

.75 

^ 

4,3dS 

.83 

7 

S,424 

.81 

3,847 

.90 

g 

4,640 

.82 

3,354 

.91 

9 

4,481 

.95 

HassaduMtts  

10 

2,S04 

.84 

10 

4,2S7 

1.12 

11 

2,i29 

1.12 

11 

3,826 

1.37 

12 

2,09S 

1.26 

12 

3,366 

1.29 

10 

17 

1,S69 

.  70 

13 

2,74S 

.82 

M  I  11JL1.MJ  Lt  1. 

IS 

1 ,964 

1.04 

14 

2,736 

1.02 

Berth  Carolina  

18 

1,763 

.69 

IS 

2,6S2 

.71 

1,477 

.67 

16 

2  S92 

.78 

17 

1 ,912 

.97 

17 

2,S89 

.93 

I'* 

1 ,988 

.87 

18 

2,493 

.82 

Wisconsin 

13 

1,99S 

.90 

19 

2,414 

.79 

16 

1,934 

.74 

20 

2,234 

.65 

1,338 

1.2S 

21 

2,014 

1.04 

21 

1 ,429 

.94 

22 

1,892 

.81 

"  

25 

1,090 

4.19 

23 

1,750 

3.07 

Arizona  

JO 

1,033 

1.30 

24 

1,747 

1.09 

24 

1,162 

.72 

2S 

1,740 

.83 

1^ 

1  OSS 

.77 

26 

1,666 

.82 

28 

1,077 

1.03 

27 

1,621 

.97 

23 

1 .307 

28 

1,468 

.67 

Ok.1  shou 

29 

1 ,04fl 

.87 

29 

1,314 

.73 

*yyuth  Carol  uu  

33 

706 

.S7 

30 

1,131 

.60 

Iowa 

31 

978 

.70 

31 

1,112 

.60 

620 

1.69 

32 

1,097 

1.87 

if 

1 ,078 

.98 

33 

904 

.60 

\t. 

.61 

34 

899 

.66 

XebrasU  

32 

751 

1.02 

3S 

768 

.77 

37 

4S9 

.S4 

36 

728 

.58 

New  Htxico  

36 

468 

1. 10 

37 

693 

.94 

Haim  

41 

347 

.73 

38 

548 

.82 

West  Virginia  

38 

406 

.S7 

39 

521 

.51 

Rhod*  Island  

40 

3S1 

.73 

40 

489 

.79 

Utah  

44 

234 

.47 

41 

462 

.55 

47 

149 

.39 

42 

426 

.70 

39 

401 

1.24 

43 

330 

.69 

Idaiv)...  

42 

339 

1.00 

^4 

306 

.55 

South  Da)u)U  

43 

316 

1.02 

4S 

303 

.72 

North  DakoU  

46 

186 

.70 

46 

287 

.74 

V€Z«ont  

SO 

91 

.42 

47 

262 

.80 

4S 

207 

.76 

48 

237 

.63 

49 

94 

.77 

49 

213 

.87 



48 

138 

.86 

SO 

78 

.26 

\EKIC 


loU:  C«nsus  figures  for  toul  nmbtt  of  ausxciani/coiposars  for  1970  vtre  99,533  and  for  1980  ware 
140,556.   Staus  ar«  in  order  of  rank  of  nuibar  of  fluticiani/co^Miars  in  1980. 

*Cooctntration  ratio:    Proportion  of  «tticiaiit/cQipoa«rs  in  SUta  libor  force  ccapared  with  national 
proportion.  A  ratio  of  1.00  would  aeao  that  Stau  coocantxatioo  wai  identical  to  the  national 
average. 


iational  lodouMnt  for  the  Arts,  KeaMrch  Division,  Where  Artiits  Uve.  19ao.  Washinttoo,  D.C. 
Alport  19,  Nvch  1987,  flgur*  VIII,  p.  27.  (DaU  ara  itm  U.S.  iur«M  of  the  CMMiiSy  Cmmi  of 


Table  4-61. 

Most  frequently  progrejmned  contemporary  composers  and  their  most 
frequently  played  pieces  for  28  presenters  in  the  membership  of  Chamber 
Music  America:  1967-1986 


Composer 

Nuober  of 
performances 

Most  popular  piece 

Shostakovich 

33 

String  (^»rtet  18 ,  Opus  110 

Stra^rinsky 

13 

Three  Pieces  for  String  Quartet 

Britten 

8 

String  Quartet  #2  in  C,  Opus  36 

Barber 

6 

SuMer  Husic  for  Woodwind  Quintet,  Opus  31 

Ibert 

5 

Trois  Pieces  Breves  for  Wind  Quintet 

Cage 

k 

(No  piece  prograaaed  acre  than  once) 

Carter 

k 

(Mo  piece  prograaoied  aore  than  once) 

Jarrett 

k 

(No  piece  prograaMed  oore  than  once) 

Kirchner 

k 

Quartet  #1  for  Strings 

ligeti 

k 

(No  piece  prograiaaed  acre  than  once) 

Hilaud 

k 

Suite  for  Violin,  Clarinets,  and  Piano  (1936) 
La  Chesinee  du  Roi  Rene  for  Wind  Quintet 

Bote:   Chamber  Husic  Aaerica  is  planning  to  conduct  a  study  in  1990  to  update  the  inforaation  in  this 
table. 

Source:  David  H.  Rubin,  "Beyond  the  Chaaber  Music  Hit  Parade,"  Chamber  Music,  Vol,  4,  No.  3,  Fall  1987, 
p.  13, 


Table  4-80. 

Total  number  of  performances  of  music  by  the  top  10  composers  for  28 
presenters  in  the  membership  of  Chamber  Music  America:  1967-1987 


Beethoven    

Mozart  

Haydn  

BrahK  

Schubert   ^ 

Dvorak.   ^ 

Bartok  

Shostakovich  

Mendelssohn  

Ravel   2® 


iote:  Chamber  Music  Anerica  is  planning  to  conduct  a  study  in  1990  to  update  the  infoniation  in  this 
table. 

Source:   David  M.  Rubin,  "Beyond  the  Chaaber  Music  Hit  Parade,"  Chaaber  Music,  Vol.  4,  So.  3, 
Fall  1987,  p.  13. 
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Table  4-59  • 

Changes  in  chamber  music  programming  over  time  by  musical  y>eriod  for  28 
presenters  in  the  membership  of  Chamber  Music  America:  1967-1988 


Period 

1967-68 

1972-73 

1977-78 

1982 

■83 

1987-88 

(percentage  distribution) 

13* 

5 

5 

5 

5 

49 

39 

36 

39 

14 

14 

23 

20 

17 

18 

14 

13 

17 

18 

23 

18 

20 

22 

21 

lote:   Based  on  a  consistent  saople  of  28  presenters  in  the  neabership  of  Chaaber  Husic  Ainrica. 

Chaaber  Music  Aaerica  is  planning  to  conduct  a  study  in  1990  to  update  the  infoniation  in  this  table. 

^Expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  programing  for  that  year.  For  instance  in  the  67-87  season ,  13 
percent  of  the  pieces  prograaaed  vere  Baroque.     Total  for  each  coluan  equals  100  percent. 

Source:    David  M.  Rubin,  "Beyond  the  Chaaber  Music  Hit  Parade,"  Chaaber  Music.  Vol.  4,  No.  3,  Fall  1987, 
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Table  4-58- 

Total  chamber  music  performances  by  musical  period  for  28  presenters  in 
the  membership  of  Chamber  Music  America:  1967-1987 


Period 


Key 

cooposers 


ToUl 
composers 


ToUl 
perfoxnances 


44B 


Classical  


Haydn 
Hozart 
Beethoven 
Schubert 


25 


Rottantic . 


Mendelssohn 

Schwann 

Brahis 

Tchaikovsky 
Dvorak 


21 


208 


Late  Ronantic  

and 

early  20th  century 


Faure 

Janacek 

Debussy 

Ravel 

Bartok 

Prokofiev 

Ives 

Hartinu 


39 


190 


Viennese  school, 
and 

conteoporary* 


Schoenberg 

Berg 

Webem 

Shostakovich 

Barber 

Britten 

Li^eti 

Kirchner 

Carter 

Cage 

Lutoslawski 


105 


Rote:   Based  on  a  consistent  saople  of  28  presenters  in  seobership  of  Chanter  Music  Anerica. 

Chanber  Husic  Africa  is  planning  to  conduct  a  study  in  1990  to  update  the  inforaation  in  this  table. 

*A11  coaposers  who  were  alive  during  the  survey  period  were  classified  as  conteaporary,  despite  their 
varying  ausical  styles. 

Source:  David  M.  Rubin,  "Beyond  the  Chaaber  Music  Hit  Parade,"  Chaaber  Music ♦  Vol.  4,  No.  3,  Pall  1987,  p. 
V. 
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Table  4-57, 

Chorus  America  data  on  income  and  expenses  for  independent  (autonomous)  choruses:  1980, 
1985,  and  1987 


1980  1985  1987 


(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

5  iAdep«»dtii<  choruMrs*  reporting  for  all  three  years: 


Earned  income  ^.^    ^   406^  481.7  750.1 

Private  support          230.8  424^  827.5 

Government  support  —  —   58.0  81.4  130.8 

Other  revenues  ...^  ^      0  100.7  3.0 

Total  rcvsnues     «   695^  1,088.0  1,711.9 

Personnel  expenses   495.4  691.0  1,040.4 

All  other  cj^nses   214.0  419.0  695.7 

Toul  expenses   709.4  1,110.0  1,736.1 

AU  iAdependeiit  choruses  reporting?   (N«36)  (N-39)  (N«48) 

Earned  income   1,113.5  1,885.5  3329.6 

Private  support   778.3  1,7783  3^.1 

Government  support   155.0  317.7  1»246.8 

Other  revenues   52J  335.6  150.0 

Toul  revenues   2,0833  4315.9  8.150.2 

PcRonncl  expenses   1,424.0  2,670.9  4,6(M.3 

All  other  expenses    7153  1,667.5  3,230.3 

Total  expenses   2,139.3  43393  7,834.6 


•Includes  Ix*  Angeles  Master  Chorale,  Paul  Hill  Chorale,  Philadelphia  Singers,  Cantata  Academy,  and  Denver  Chamber  Chorale. 

Source:  Chorus  America  (formeriy  the  Association  of  Professional  Vocal  Ensembles),  Philadelphia,  PA,  Third  National  Choral 
Survey  -  1^  Fiscal  Year,  ubie  A,  and  Fourth  National  Choral  Sun^y,  1985,  Facts  and  Figures,  table  A,  p.  I,  and  Fifth  National 
Choral  Suivey,  1967,  Ubies  A  and  B. 

Me«bodok>fkal  moia  The  figures  for  all  independent  choruses  induoc  only  those  groups  reporting  both  income  and  expenses.  The 
source  dau  include  expense  figures  only  for  eight  additional  groups.  These  arc  primarily  symphony  and  opera  choruses  whose 
incomes  are  derived  from  their  parent  organizations  and  cannot  be  reported  separately.  The  group  of  five  independent  choruses 
reporting  for  all  three  y^^ars,  includes  one  organization  whose  income  and  expenses  represent  ?'jmost  half  of  the  amounts  reflected  in 
the  combined  figures  reported  above. 
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Real  budgets  of  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  orchestras:  1974-1983 


Source  of  income 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

161.2 

170.5 

181.5 

195.4 

217.4 

246.8 

272.4 

289.1 

298.4 


(in  millions  of  1072  dollars) 

Incoflie 

32.7 

35. 

38.1 

40.9 

47.2 

47.9 

49.6 

53.7 

S6.6 

Con  tr  ibu  t  i  c*is 

11.0 

11.7 

11.7 

11.5 

12.8 

14.5 

13.5 

13.3 

12.9 

12.2 

22.9 

21.6 

22.7 

25.8 

28.5 

29.1 

32.9 

34.8 

37 .0 

8  9 

8.6 

7.9 

8.2 

8.2 

8.8 

9.3 

10.3 

11.2 

11.0 

75  5 

77.3 

80.^ 

85.0 

91.0 

99.0 

'^9.8 

106.1 

112.6 

116.8 

Expenses 

kl  3 

^»8.1 

U9.8 

52.9 

54.2 

55.3 

S5.0 

57.0 

59.7 

62.5 

19.6 

20.9 

21.3 

22.8 

25.5 

29.4 

32.3 

32.9 

36.0 

36.9 

10.7 

11.3 

11.9 

12.9 

13.9 

16.1 

14.8 

16.3 

17.6 

18.5 

77.6 

80.3 

83.0 

88.6 

'^3.6 

100.8 

102.1 

106.2 

113.3 

117.9 

-3.1 

-2.6 

-3.8 

-2.6 

-1.8 

-2.3 

-0.2 

-0.7 

-1.2 

Sourtie:  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  annual  reports,  various  years.  The  number  of  orchestras  included  varies 
from  year  to  year. 

Table  taken  from:   Hilda  Baumol  and  William  Baumol,  "The  ?uture  of  the  Theatre  and  the  Cost  Disease  of  the  Arts," 
Journal  of  Cultural 

Economics,  special  edition,  '*Bach  in  the  Box,"  1985,  p.  21. 
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Table  4-55. 

Income »  expenses,  and  activity  of  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  orchestras:  1974-1983 


Source  of  incoae 

197ii 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

Growth 

(ii 

n  Millions  of  current  dollars) 

Income 

48.3 

5/.0 

6A.9 

74.2 

86.4 

102.7 

118.3 

135.1 

155.3 

168.8 

13.3 

Contributions 

16.2 

18.8 

20.0 

20.8 

25.1 

31.6 

33.4 

36.. 

37.4 

36.3 

8.4 

33.8 

3A.8 

38.7 

44.3 

50.5 

62.0 

71.7 

89.5 

100.5 

110.4 

12.6 

n  ? 

13.9 

13.4 

14.8 

16.1 

19.1 

23.0 

28.1 

32.4 

32.8 

9.5 

124.5 

137.0 

154.1 

178.1 

215.4 

246.4 

288.8 

325.6 

348.3 

12.1 

Expenses 

69.9 

n.b 

B4.9 

%.l 

105.9 

120.2 

135.8 

155.3 

172.6 

186.5 

10.3 

29.0 

33. 7 

3o.s 

41 .4 

49.9 

64.0 

?9.8 

89.6 

11A  A 

IIU.U 

1*1 .  3 

15.8 

18.2 

20.3 

23.5 

27.2 

35.1 

36.5 

44.4 

50.8 

55.2 

13.3 

129.5 

141.5 

160.9 

183.1 

219.3 

252.1 

289.3 

^-7.6 

351.7 

11.9 

•3.'i 

-5.0 

-4.5 

-6.8 

-5.0 

-3.9 

-5.7 

-0.5 

-2.0 

-3.4 

18.3 

18.3 

20.1 

21.0 

21.4 

22.4 

22.6 

22.8 

21.9 

22.0 

1.9 

13.9 

R.2 

14.8 

17.4 

18.0 

22.1 

22.2 

19.3 

19.? 

19.2 

3.3 

Source:    ABerican  Sy^>hony  Orchestra  Leag:ue,  annual  reports^  various  years.    The  nuaber  of  orchestras  included  varies  froi  year  to  year. 
Table  taken  fr»:    Hilda  Bauaol  and  Uilliaa  Bauttol,  '*The  Future  of  the  Theatre  and  the  Cost  Disease  of  the  Arts/*  Journal  of  Cultural 
E<:ono«ics>  sp^ial  edition,  "Bach  in  the  Box,"  1985,  p.  20. 


Chart  4-17. 

Sources  of  income  of  symphony  orchestras  in  the  membership  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League:  1988 


Earned  income  sources 


0.70% 


Performance  income  and  fees 
Broadcasting  and  recording 
Pension  fund  activities 
Endowment  and  Investment 

Other  □ 


Contributed  income  sources 


Source*.  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League;  See  table  4-54  for  full  citation. 


Private  n 
NEA  B 
Other  ■ 
Local 
State  I  I 
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Chart  4-16. 

Sources  of  earned  and  contributed  income  of  91  symphony  orchestras  in  the  Ford  Foundation  Study: 
1965 


Contributed  income  sources 


Individuals  [!□ 
Business 

Combined/United  Arts  Funds 

Local  nongovernment  sources  W7X 

National  foundations  CZH 

Federal  government  HI 
State  government 

Local  government  i>><^.i 

Corpus  earnings  [23 


Source.  Ford  Foundation:  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  I.  Appendix  C.  tables  29  and  3Q. 
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Chart  4-15. 

Distribution  of  operating  expenditures  of  symphony  orchestras  in  the  membership 
of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League:  1976  and  1988 


Type  of  expenses 


Percent  of  total  operating  expenses 


Artistic  personnel 
Concert  production 
Development  expense 
General  and  administrative 
Other  activities 
Advertising  and  promoting 
Broadcasting  and  recording 


■  1976 
CZ3  1988 


— I 
80 


♦  Includes  pension  activity.  This  was  0.7  percent  of  the  total  in  1988.  In  1976  pension  fund  activity  was 
included  in  the  "other**  category.  See  note  on  table  4-53. 


Source:  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League;  Sec  table  4-54  for  full  citation. 
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Table  4-54. 

Financial  and  operational  data  for  m^or,  regional,  and  metropolitan  orchestras  in  the 
membership  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League:  1976-1988  (continued  from 
previous  page) 


1963^  1964^  1985-66  198647  1987-88 


(doUan  «re  in  milUom) 

Revea;ae 


Prrfbrouce  hucomt  and  kct  ^ 

148.7 

167.6 

184.9 

203.1 

220.4 

Broadcaftbf  tft4  rmrdiog  

9.0 

10l4 

10.1 

U.4 

Pefliiott  ftmd  actMties  

-9 

11 

1.9 

23 

ZQ 

Other  earoed  jacotar   

27.0 

VIA 

EAdowacalaadiavcatsDeal.^   ... 

35.1 

38.8 

416 

44.9 

483 

ToUl  n^ftam.,^  

220l2 

ytit  t 

Aitiitk  pawoafl 

20i5 

352.3 

268.0 

269.9 

BJoadcMlii^     iwijt*^^*n  iT-T  r-iiMiiiiiii  J..II 

%2 

93 

X8 

103 

riMhr  AmmS  aclMtki....  ... 

0.6 

0l5 

0.8 

0.9 

V.7 

OtMT  artMHaa   -  

26J 

32.2 

423 

44i 

An  4 
SQ2 

59.4 

68.4 

7L0 

793 

66.4 

DcvclopflMSft  aiym>..«^.«.  „  

114 

2a7 

24.1 

24.7 

27.i 

AdvcttWai  aad  pn)BoUo«_. 

27.4 

323 

363 

40.2 

423 

Oencral  iJKl  adaiaktmivc.^ 

45.7 

503 

54.9 

583 

63.9 

ToUl  operalin^  expeoMs  

3898 

441.8 

491.2 

525.4 

5713 

DeSdmcy  from  operatiow....    

(169.6) 

(191.1) 

(2083) 

(2193) 

(238.4) 

SuppOfi 

1  aK-Auppoffieo  franc 

City    

63 

6J 

8.6 

83 

9.0 

County   _  

33 

?3 

33 

5.0 

-<16 

4.9 

J.7 

^  iL. 
J.O 

SUte  Am  Afendes      

12.4 

13.8 

18.7 

183 

202 

NEA...  .    

8.6 

9.9 

103 

10^ 

102 

Boaidi  o(  Education   

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

0.9 

1.1 

Other  loufxxt.     

1.7 

1.6 

13 

1.6 

1.6 

Total  iax-«upported  grants  

38.1 

41.7 

49.7 

50.1 

52.2 

Private  tedor  Mippoft 

ladMduah  

(c) 

(c> 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

BufineH  aad  laduauy     

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

FouadatJoot  

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

FUndrakhif  adJvkia   ..... 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

Other  louroes  

(c) 

(c) 

(C) 

(c) 

(c) 

Total  private  «er'4>r  support  

120.7 

143  0 

148.4 

167.6 

176.7 

Total  support   

138.8 

184.7 

198.1 

217.7 

224.9 

Year-end  suiplua  (defidt)   

(lOJ) 

(6.4) 

(10.7) 

(13) 

Attendaooe  (milliooi)   

23^ 

23.7 

25.4 

(d) 

(d) 

Number  of  oooceitt..  ..      

19.086 

19.969 

20^72 

(d) 

(d) 

NA-NotcvaOabto 

Ko4«  Data  baaad  oa  major,  regional,  asd  aMtropoUUa  occbeetrM.  The  exact  aaaiber  variea  fron  year  to  year  According  to  the  American 
Synf  Imqr  OidMitra  League,  thii  nuaiber  range^  ^iom  160  to  170  for  more  recent  yean. 

(a)  Peniioaactivtfiei  were  reported  wtthiaoUier  revenue  aadexpeniecat^^ 

(b)  Afgregme  daU  aoi  avaOabte. 

(c)  DaU  Cor  individttal  categories  not  available. 

(d)  DaU  not  avaUabk. 

(e)  The  1967-68  Eadowment  and  Investment  figure  does  not  iodude  a  one-tink  writedown  amount  o(  S4.  /  mUlion  by  an  orcbestrs  in  anticipation  of 
•eOlagiU  theatre. 

Sowta:  Aaericaa  Symphony  Orchestra  League.  (1976-1762)  DaU  provided  by  Bob  Otimtead,  Director,  Research  and  Analysis,  Washington, 
D.C  October  1967;  (1963^)  DaU  provided  by  Vidd  OlUiUy,  Research  Spedalirt,  Noventber  1968. 
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Table  4*54« 

Financial  and  operational  data  for  mt^or,  re^onal,  and  metropolitan  orchestras  in  tlie 
membersliip  of  tlie  American  Symphony  Orchestra  Leagues  1976-1988  (continued  on  next 
page) 


Revenue 

Performaooe  iooocne  tai  fees- 
BroAdcatUog  aad  recording — 
PcMioo  ftmd  •ctivttks  


Other  earned  incofae  

Endowment  aad  iovcstioenC  ~ 


ToUl  revenue^ 
Openliof  cxpcMct 


AitiitkpenottBd. 


BrondcaMing  and  reoofdiug^ 

PettkM  ftiad  mUvUm  

Otter  acUvMk*  


Dcvetopnenl  opCMcs  . 


AdvertUof  •adprooaociofl — 
GeoenU  and  adminittnUve^.. 


Total  operating  expewcs 

Deficiency  from  operaaoot  

Support 

Tax-tuppoftcd  graoU 

aty   ^ 

County..^  

State   

State  Alia  Afrodet —  ^  ^ 

NEA   

Boardi  of  Education..   

Other  iouicei   


Total  tax-«uppoited  gra 
Pnvate  ledor  tuppoit 


Indhriduak. 


Biwnctt  and  ind'«»try 
Fouaditioflt  


Fuodnkiog  activities.., 
Other  sources^   


Total  private  sector  support .. 

Total  support  

Year^nd  surplut  (defldt)   

Attendance  (miUions)  ~  

Numbf^r  of  concerts   


W6.77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


(doUars  are  Ui  milUow) 


1980-«1 


1981^ 


62^ 

704 

80.4 

1072 

1213 

4S 

5^ 

73 

8.1 

9.9 

V"l 

U 

1.4 

1.8 

7.4 

104 

13.7 

18.4 

211 

14^ 

16.1 

19.1 

28.1 

314 

88.9 

!2U 

1632 

187.7 

96.0 

1(6.9 

1202 

1553 

1716 

1^ 

3i 

53 

63 

74 

(•) 

(•) 

03 

03 

0.7 

8.0 

7.6 

12.0 

18.1 

212 

24.9 

302 

37.6 

473 

543 

32 

40 

5.9 

102 

113 

7.0 

8l7 

8.6 

172 

20.4 

20.1 

232 

292 

342 

383 

160.9 

1831 

2193 

2893 

327.6 

(72) 

(806) 

(973) 

(126.1) 

(n9.9) 

(b) 

3J 

4.1 

49 

(b) 

24 

23 

17 

26 

(b) 

24 

2.0 

4.7 

62 

(b) 

M 

7Q 

8.7 

113 

(b) 

17 

132 

111 

10.6 

(b) 

04 

03 

08 

0.8 

(b) 

1.0 

1.7 

3.0 

1.0 

20.8 

25.1 

31.6 

36.1 

37.4 

■    (b)  ■ 

213 

26.1 

37.1 

410 

(b) 

102 

U.9 

198 

24.0 

(b) 

17 

03 

1.9 

17 

(b) 

82 

93 

14.0 

190 

(b) 

7.9 

12.0 

16.7 

13.8 

40 

503 

610 

893 

1003 

63.1 

75,6 

93.6 

125.6 

137.9 

(6.9) 

(3.9) 

(03) 

(02) 

21.0 

21.4 

214 

218 

21.9 

17,421 

18.027 

21096 

19^ 

N  A  -  Not  ivaOabie 

Notai  DtU  baMd  on  major,  regiooat  and  metropolitan  orchestras.  The  exact  number  varies  from  year  to  year.  According  to  the  Amencan 
Syn^lHoiiy  Oidieitni  League,  this  number  ranges  bxnn  160  to  170  for  more  reoetf  years. 

(a)  l^fMkMiadivitieaimv  repotted  within  other  revenue  and  C3q^^ 

(b)  Aggregnte  data  not  mailable. 

(c)  Data  for  individual  catenories  not  available. 

(d)  Da^  not  available.  i  i) 
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Table  4-53. 

Financial  and  operational  data  for  m^jor,  regionalt  and  metropolitan  orchestras  in  the 
membership  of  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League:  1969-1976 


1971-72 

197^73 

1973-74 

ly  /J-  /o 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Earned  iocome  (ticket 

 34,987.0 

373%^ 

403493 

44,001.0 

48365.7 

57,046.0 

64,8616 

  5,0619 

8,145.0 

10,295.4 

11,098.8 

16,195.1 

18,757.1 

20,023.7 

Private  sector  support  . 

  25,11Z8 

Z73m 

25,623^ 

29,45U 

33,755.1 

34343.0 

38,675.7 

Eodowment  aod  ini  '.est  

  8,116.9 

11,143.9 

12,2083 

13,151.0 

133919 

13,420.4 

Gross  income  ^  « 

  73;r79.6 

81316.0 

87,611.8 

96,7593 

111366.9 

124339.0 

136,9814 

Artistic  personnel  expense  ^ 

  47391.7 

51384^ 

54306.0 

60,2923 

69377.8 

77,6233 

843753 

Production  expense   

  19,335.4 

21339.9 

24,746.4 

25,8514 

29,0313 

33,728,4 

36,4033 

Admimstntion   

..    9,669.6 

11371.4 

123^.7 

133453 

15,751.1 

18,151.1 

20357.7 

Gross  expense  

76396.7 

84,096.1 

9i328.1 

99,490.0 

114,660.2 

129303.0 

141336.7 

(Deficit)  

  (3,117.1) 

(2,780.1) 

0,7163) 

(2,7303) 

(3393.3) 

(4,964.0) 

(43543) 

Total  attendance 

(in  thousands)  ^..^  

12,6673 

15,778.4 

16,089.6 

16333*2 

183363 

18326.6 

:i0,0311 

6^99 

11,450 

11,612 

11349 

13352 

14,171 

14,776 

NA  -  Nor  available. 

Notes  The  exact  number  of  orchestras  included  vary  from  year  to  year  and  were  unavailable. 


Source:  Research  and  Reference  Department,  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Washington,  D.C,  July  1, 1981.  Table  taken 
from  Growth    .^rts  and  Culture  Onantzations  in  the  Decade  9f  the  1970f.  figure  3-9,  p.  3-25. 
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Table 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  expenditures  by  category  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total 
operating  expenditures  for  91  symphony  orchestras:  1965*1971 


Source  of  expeodituit 


Salaries  aiKl  fees 
Toul  peifonninf  artistic.. 


1965-66      1966-67      1967-68       1968^  1969-70 


Total  nooperformini  artistic. 
To*al  artistic/pfoductioQ  personnels 
Total  Qonartictic  personnel . 
ToCal  ptnomml  


Employee  frinfe  benefits** 
Total  safaurks/fiMs/IHat*  btatllls.. 


Nonsalary  costs 
Total  production  costs... 
Total  facility  costs  


Total  other  nonsalary  cosu  

Total  aoRsalary  costs.   ~. 

Total  operallflf  expenditures.   

Total  expenditures  in  thousands  of  dollars.. 


1970-71 


53.0 

52.8 

53.2 

53.0 

51.4 

517 

9.& 

9.0 

83 

8.4 

8.8 

83 

63.9 

63.0 

62J 

623 

61.4 

614 

103 

105 

10.8 

10.8 

113 

11.0 

74.4 

7X5 

73.6 

733 

7IS 

734 

2X} 

2.2 

13 

23 

17 

3.1 

IM 

75.7 

75.9 

75.8 

75.4 

763 

6.1 

63 

5.9 

5.8 

5.7 

53 

4.0 

3.8 

4.1 

4.2 

4.4 

4.4 

13.5 

14.2 

14.1 

14.2 

14.4 

13.6 

23.6 

243 

24.1 

2A2 

24.6 

233 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

100.0 

46^11 

56374 

63,020 

69,938 

75^ 

82330 

Notct  See  note  on  uble  4-51. 

Source:  Ford  Foundation.  The  Finance?  of  the  PerforminE  Arts.  Volume  L  New  York,  NY.  1975.  appendix  C,  table  36. 
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Table  4*51* 

Ford  FoundstioQ  data  oa  iscoisse  by  source  (sekctcd  variafetes)  as  percentages  of  total  income 
including  corpus  transfers  for  91  symphony  (Nrdiestras:  19d5*1971 


Source  of  income  1965^      1966^7      1967*^      196&^      1969-70  1970-71 


Earned  income 


ToUl  ticket  income.  ^ 

36.0 

31.0 

30.0 

28.8 

27.9 

27.7 

Total  nootkket  perfonnaoce  income  

U.0 

111 

13.0 

119 

113 

13.7 

Total  noapexformance  earned  income  

7.1 

6.7 

5.6 

5.7 

5.2  ' 

4.5 

ToAal  taniad  Imcoom  ^  ^ 

54.1 

49.8 

48^ 

47J 

45.4 

45.9 

learned  income 

Individual  contributioni.   

16.6 

154 

ns 

14.4 

13.9 

111 

BufincM  cootributiona  

8.4 

7.1 

6.0 

5J 

6.1 

53 

Combined/United  Aitt  Fimd  contributions.  

4.4 

3.2 

4.6 

4.6 

4.4 

5S 

Local  foModatioo  coattft>utions  

3.1 

33 

4.11 

4.7 

6.0 

5.0 

Other  local  contributiona  

6.4 

4.7 

5.1 

5.2 

5.7 

6.2 

Federal  government  grants  ^  

.1 

0 

0 

.1 

.4 

1.8 

State  lovemment  (ruits   ^  

.6 

JS 

.6 

.6 

.7 

13 

Local  fovemment  grants  ^   

16 

13 

13 

13 

15 

14 

National  foundation  grants  

.4 

62 

6.8 

66 

6.7 

5.9 

Corpus  eaminp  used  for  operations  

1.7 

5.9 

63 

6.7 

6.4 

6.1 

ToUl  aiMarasd  Inttw—  ^    

44J 

48.6 

49.1 

50.6 

53.0 

510 

tal  income  and  corpus 

ToSal  operaling  incoms.  

9S.4 

98.4 

97.7 

97.9 

96.4 

97.9 

Corpus  principal  transferred  to  operations  

1.6 

1.6 

13 

11 

1.6 

11 

ToUl  incoMt  iachMllag  coiyi  traasltTS.  

UX).0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  income  in  thousands  of  dollars  

46,100 

57^ 

61315 

69,016 

74.W9 

81.953 

Nottt  Includes  Albany  Symphony,  American  Symphony  (New  York  Gty),  Atlanu  Symphony,  Baltimore  Symphony,  Birmingham 
Symphony,  Boston  Symphony,  Brooklyn  Philharrumia,  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  Chamber  Symphony  Society  of  California  (Los 
Angeles),  Charlotte  Symphony,  Chattanooga  Symphony,  Chicago  Symphony,  Cincinnati  Symphony,  Oarion  Music  Society  (New 
York  Oty),  Ocvetand  Orchestra,  Columbus  Symphony,  Dallas  Symphony,  Dayton  Philharmonic,  Denver  Symphony,  Detroit 
Symphony,  Duluth  Symphony,  B  Pmo  Symphony,  Erie  Philharmonic  Evansville  Philharmonic,  Flint  Symphony,  Florida  Aphony 
(OrUuKi^),  F6ft  Lauderdale  Symphony,  F6rt  Wayne  Philhanaonic,  F6rt  Worth  Symphony,  Freson  Philharmonic,  Glenoa. 
Syvnphony,  Grand  Rapids  Synptony,  Greater  Miami  Philhaimomc,  Hartford  Symphony,  HooohUu  Symphony,  Houston  Symphony, 
Hudson  Valley  Philharmonic  (PoughkeepsieX  Indianapolis  Symphony,  lackion  Symphony,  Jacksonville  Symphony,  Kalamazoo 
Symphony,  Kansas  Gty  PhUharmooic,  Knoivilie  Symphony,  UttJe  Orchestra  Society  (New  York  Qty),  Los  Angeles  Philhanrionic, 
Louisville  Philharmonic,  Memphis  Oichcstra,  Miami  Beach  Symphony,  Milwaukee  Symphony,  Minnesou  Orchestra  (MinneapoUs), 
Nashville  Symphony,  National  Symphony  (Washington,  D.C),  New  Haven  Symphony,  New  Orleans  PhUharmonic,  New  York 
Philharmonic-Symphony,  Norfolk  Symphony,  North  CaroUmi  Symphony,  Oakland  Symphony,  Oklahoma  Gty  Symphony,  Omaha 
Symphony,  Oregon  Symphony  (Pdrtkad),  Pandena  Symphony,  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Phoenii  Symphony,  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
Portland  Symphony  (Maine),  Pro  Arte  Symphony  (Hempstead,  New  Yoik),  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic  (Providence),  Richmond 
Symphony,  Rochester  Philharmonic  Sacmmenio  Symphony,  Saii  Aatoak)  Symphony,  San  Diego  Symphony,  San  Franciso 
Symphony,  Srn  Joae  Symphony,  Seattle  Synqihoay,  Shrevepoct  Symphony,  Spokane  Symphony,  Springfiekl  Orchestra 
(Mannchusetts),  St  Louis  Symphony,  St  Paul  Ovic  Philharmonic  Syracuse  Symphony,  Toledo  Orchestra,  Tucson  Symphony,  TuIm 
Philharmonic  Utah  jymphony  (Salt  Lake  Gty),  Vermont  Symphony  (Middlebury),  Wichiu  Symphony,  Winston-Salem  aphony, 
and  Younguown  Symphony. 

Soorcat  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  I..  New  York,  NY,  1975,  appendix  C  Uble  31 
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Table  4-50. 

National  Square  Dance  Convention  attendance:  1954-1989 


Year  Total  attendance 


1954   i),354 

1955   7,644 

1956   12,253 

1957   8,437 

1958   8,027 

1959    8,848 

1960   12,328 

1%1   13,195 

1%2   10,336 

1%3   10,863 

1964   11,790 

1965   11,196 

1966   14,016 

1967   9,726 

1968   10,284 

1%9   12,673 

1970   19,542 

1971   13,636 


Year  Total  attendance 


1972   1^,823 

1973   16,121 

1974   18,052 

1975   22,052 

1976   39,7% 

1977   24,568 

1978   23,879 

1979   22,170 

1980   26,841 

1981   24,379 

1982   18,050 

1983   30,953 

1984   20,052 

1985   17,783 

1986   27,  m 

1987   20,164 

1988    26,%7 

1989   20,572 


»oVi:    The  convention  location  varies.    This  accounts  for  sooe  of  the  variation  in  attendance, 

Sairce:  National  Square  Dance  Convehtion;  data  provided  by  Howard  Thornton,  Director  of  Information, 
Kjdwest  City,  OK,  Septenber  1987  and  Noveaber  1989, 
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Table  4-49. 

Census  of  Population  data  on  State  distributions  of  dancers:    1970  and 
1980 

1970  Nuiber  Concen-  19§g  Ikaoer  Concen- 

of  tntion  of  tration 

State  RanX  danctrs        ratio  (a)  Rank  dancers        ratio  (a) 


York  

Cal:  forma  

Florida  

Texas  

Nevada  

Hew  Jersey  

HmiI  

miaois  

Ohio  

feoDfylvania. . . 

Wylaad  

Indiana  

Georgia  

Hasuctauaetts. . 
Arixooa  

Uashinitoo  

Colorado  

Kentucky  

Vorth  CaroliM. 
HisccQsin  

Coonecticut  

MichlMo  

Xemeaseo  

Mimeiota  

Virginia  

Louisiana  

Oregon  

Iowa  

Utah  

Hississippi  

Missouri  

AlabeM  

OklahoM  

Alaska  

Arkansas  

West  Virginia.. 
South  Carolina. 

Nebraska  

Kansas  

Hontana  

Idatjo  

Delaware  

Rev  Maxico  

Name  

Khode  Island..., 

Vervont  

Wyo^  , 

lev  HMftchire... 
lorth  Oakou..., 
South  Oikuta..., 


1  in  order  ot  rank  of  number  oi  daacm  in  1980. 

(a)  Concentration     io:   froportion  of  diocers  in  SUU  labor  force  coaparwl  vitii  national 

proportion.  A  *atio  of  1.00  vould  Man  that  SUU  concentration  was  identical  to  ths  national 
average. 


2 

1»281 

1.86 

1 

2»600 

2.57 

1 

1,836 

2.48 

2 

2,279 

1.59 

8 

254 

1.08 

3 

818 

1.54 

9 

241 

.60 

713 

Stf, 
•  OO 

^ 

266 

13.73 

5 

10.64 

\2 

140 

.51 

6 

459 

1.03 

6 

262 

9.59 

I 

441 

8.03 

7 

257 

399 

.58 

3 

.84 

.61 

10 

190 

.43 

10 

304 

.45 

11 

168 

1.14 

11 

Z97 

1.14 

20 

93 

.48 

12 

288 

.89 

16 

104 

.62 

13 

220 

.70 

106 

.48 

14 

218 

.61 

17 

99 

1.67 

15 

2  It 

1.46 

U 

130 

1.05 

16 

204 

.83 

IS 

10^ 

1.33 

17 

W6 

1.08 

23 

76 

.72 

18 

189 

27 

S8 

.30 

19 

18S 

.53 

18 

98 

.60 

20 

172 

.60 

30 

46 

.38 

21 

165 

.84 

(b) 

309 

.97 

22 

153 

.29 

47 

(b) 

(b) 

1^9 
13* 

58 

33 

24 

.17 

24 

149 

22 

81 

.49 

25 

147 

.47 

19 

97 

.86 

26 

124 

.56 

21 

89 

1.15 

27 

118 

.75 

39 

14 

«13 

9ft 

103 

25 

63 

1.70 

29 

87 

1. 11 

41 

11 

.16 

ft? 

26 

59 

.34 

31 

76 

.7J 

31 

30 

.26 

32 

74 

.36 

29 

56 

•62 

33 

72 

.43 

32 

31 

3.41 

34 

63 

2.74 

40 

l\ 

.17 

35 

58 

.49 

36 

16 

.30 

36 

47 

.49 

24 

69 

.75 

37 

43 

.24 

37 

16 

.29 

38 

43 

.46 

28 

57 

.69 

^9 

38 

.1} 

49 

(b) 

(b) 

40 

33 

.73 

35 

17 

.67 

41 

30 

.47 

42 

10 

.40 

42 

30 

.35 

43 

10 

.32 

43 

27 

.39 

48 

(b) 

(b) 

44 

19 

.30 

33 

16 

.44 

45 

13 

.22 

50 

Cb) 

(b) 

46 

(b) 

(b) 

y» 

22 

1.83 

47 

(b) 

Cb) 

44 

(b) 

(b) 

48 

(b) 

(b) 

45 

(b) 

(b) 

49 

(b) 

(b) 

4^ 

(b) 

(b) 

50 

(b) 

lb) 

total  Quabe 

rs  of  dancers  for  1970  ware  7f4( 

>4  and  for  1980  wure  13»194. 

SUUS 

ERIC 


(b)   In  the  nokingt  (b)  is  ueed  to  repreeaot  =;s:^«r*  that  art  too  low  to  be 
anitu)  and  the  coamiitratioa  ratios  dirivad  fna  tte. 


ful  (fMtr  than  ten 


litiflMl  ; 


fer  tte  Arti, 


Mvlsi«l»  Wieri  ArtlttM  Live,  l^.  UMhlflftM,  O.C. 
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Chart  4-R 

Expenses  by  type  as  a  percent  of  total  expenses  for  23  dance  companies  in  the  membership 
of  Dance/USA:  1983  and  1987 


DtsiriDuUon  of  dance  compaoy  expenses 


Personnel  (a) 


Administrative 


Production 
expenses  (b) 


Note:  Based  on  a  consistent  sample  of  22  dance  companies  m  the  membership  of  Dance/USA. 

(a)  About  20-22  percent  of  total  expenses  goes  to  dancers  wages. 

(b)  I-icludcs  hall  •»$  the  largest  part  of  production  expenses. 
Source:  See  tabiv  -48  for  full  citation. 


^  C 


Chart  4-13. 

Expenses  by  type  as  a  percent  of  total  expenses  for  17  dance  companies  in  the  Ford  Foundation  Study: 
1956-66 


Artistic  personnel 


All  other  personnel 


Production  expenses 


All  other  expenses 


47% 


— r- 

10 


20 


— r- 

30 


BaUet  (9) 
Modem  Dance  (8) 


40 


50 


Note-  Employee  fringe  benefits  were  split  proportionately  between  the  two  personnel  groups.  Decimals  were  rounded  lo  the  nearest 
whole  number. 

Source:  Ford  Foundation;  Sec  table  4-40  and  4-42  for  fuJl  citation. 
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Table  4-48. 

Dance/USA  data  on  expenses  by  type  as  a 
companies:  1983-1987 

percent  of  total  expenses 

for  23 

dance 

 — . 

1963 

19S4 

1985 

1966 

1987 

(percent)  (a) 

Personnel  expenses  — 

50 

49 

54 

52 

53 

Dancers  wifcs  (c)   

22 

20 

23 

21 

21 

Non^penofUKl  expenses 

Production  costt^  ^..^^.^  

27 

29 

26 

25 

28 

19 

18 

19 

19 

19 

Marketing  And  public  relations  

7 

7 

7 

8 

7 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

(b) 


No4«:    Based  on  a  consistent  sample  of  23  dance  compani'*^  in  the  membcrehip  of  Dance/USA,  See  table  4^5  for  methodology  and  list 
of  companies. 

(a)  no  corresponding  dolUr  amounts  were  aviiUble  from  Dance/; TSA.  Figures  shown  represent  'average  percents." 

(b)  includes  33  percent  for  artistic  personnel  and  20  percent  for  administrsiive  and  other  personnel. 

(c)  other  subcategories  of  personnel  expenses  were  not  reported  as  a  percent  of  total  expenses. 
Source:  Update  Special  Issue.  Dance  AJSA  Annual  Report  1988.  Washington^D.C.  1989,  p.  6. 
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Table  4-47. 

Dance /USA  data  on  revenue  as  a  percent  of  expenses  for  23  dance 
compejiies:  1983-1985 


1983 

198^ 

1985 

(percent) 

brned  revenue 

64 

64 

61 

24 

25 

  13 

13 

14 

20 

16 

7 

6 

Contributed  revenue 

37 

37 

37 

9 

10 

6 

6 

6 

7 

5 

4 

8 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Deficit/Surplus  (b)  

1 

-2 

ToUl  (b)  

101 

98 

note:  Data  based  on  a  consistent  Dance/USA  sanple  of  23  coapanies.  See  table  4-45  for  a  description  of 
otethodology  and  a  list  of  the  coapanies. 

(a)  Represents  revenue  fron  perfornance  of  "The  Nutcracker,"  a  ballet  by  Tchaikovsky. 

(b)  In  1983  and  1984  there  were  1  percent  surpluses.   ToUl  for  these  years  is  101  percent. 
In  1985  there  was  a  2  percent  deficit.   Total  for  this  year  is  98  percent. 

Source:   Update,  Dance AJSA  Annual  Report  1986.  Washington,  D.C.,  Decoiber  1986/aanuary  1987,  p.  9. 


Table  4-46. 

Dance/USA  data  on  contributed  revenue  as  a  percent  of  total  revenue  for  23  dance 
companies:  1983-1987 


1963 

1984 

198S 

1986 

1987 

(percent)* 

IndividuJiU  ^ 

4U 

•u 

21 

22 

25 

BoftitS  members  ™- —  — — 

10 

14 

5 

10 

12 

Poundatkm  jiviog.  —  

23 

18 

22 

22 

18 

Corporttioo — ^ —  ~™  

13 

16 

18 

15 

15 

Federal  jovcmmeni  ^nis   

16 

16 

15 

13 

12 

Sute,  RcgiowU  and  Local  government   

13 

13 

12 

11 

11 

Special  cventt.»^.«    

10 

12 

7 

8 

9 

Not«    Based  on  a  consistent  sample  of  23  dance  companies  in  the  membership  of  DanceAJSA.  See  table  4^5  for  methodological  note 
and  list  of  companies. 

•No  corresponding  dollar  amounts  were  available  from  Dance  A^SA.  Figures  shown  above  represent  •average  perccnts.' 
Source:  Update  Special  Issue.  DanceAJSA  Annual  Report  1988,  Washington.D.C.  1989.  p.  6. 
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Table  4^5. 

Dance/USA  data  on  performance  revenues  as  a  percent  of  earned  revenue  for  23  dance 
companies:  1983-1987 


Type 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1986 


1987 


(percent) 


HooM  s«asoR  rmmM  as  a  perctnt  of  tanMd  i 

Ballet 

Modern  and  otber.^,..«.«  ™^  

Tour  reveniM  as  a  percent  of  earned  rereniM 

Ballet..^  «  

Modem  and  other.  „  

Ratio  of       touring  to  foreign  touring  

Performance  rcrenue  as  a  percent  of  total 
earned  reirenoe 

Ballet  

Modem  and  other.  


59 
18 


28 


78/22 


87 
84 


66 


25 
64 

76/24 


9(1 
84 


66 
18 


81/19 


90 


70 
14 


23 


83/17 


92 
80 


72 
17 


21 

73 


88/12 


94 
89 


Note:    Based  on  a  consistent  sample  of  23  dance  companies  in  the  membership  of  Dance/USA.  No  corresponding  dollar  amounts  were 
available  from  Dance/USA.  Figures  shown  above  represent  "average  percents.* 

*Amount  as  a  percent  of  earned  revenue  was  not  given. 

Source:  Update  Special  Issue,  Dance/USA  Annual  Reix)rt  1988>  Washington.D.C,  1969,  p.  5. 

Methodological  Note:  Dance/USA's  FY  1967  member^ip  included  24  ballet  and  25  modem  and  other  companies.  The  companies 
partiapated  in  Dance/USA*s  annual  data  survey.  Their  total  operating  budget  for  FY  1987  was  $134  million.  The  data  on  which  these 
tables  are  based  come  from  the  annual  survey  of  23  comparable  companies  that  have  participated  consistently  from  FY  1983  through 
1987.  This  group  consists  of  fifteen  ballet  companies  and  eight  nuxlem  and  other  dance  companies.  Their  total  operating  budget  for  FY 
1987  was  $164  million  or  69  percent  of  the  toul  dance  field. 

Dance /USA  cautions  that  their  membership  is  not  the  entire  field  of  professional  companies.  They  indicate  that  the  most  credible  data 
base  beyond  their  own  is  that  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Aru  Dance  Program  roster  of  companies  funded  each  year.  They  use 
the  NEA  total  for  companies  funded  and  total  budgets  of  those  companies  as  reasonable  guides  to  the  universe  of  professional  dance 
companies.  In  FY  87,  that  group  included  US  companies  with  total  budgets  of  $151  million.  Data  in  the  tables  were  tabulated  from  the 
Dance/USA  annual  fiscal  survey  and  published  as  percenuge  distributions  in  the  Dance /USA  Annual  Report  1988.  Members  of  the  23 
company  sample  group  include  the  following;  American  Ballet  Theatre,  Atlanta  Balkt,  Ballet  Hisptnico  of  Ncv  York,  Boston  Ballet, 
Trisha  Brown  Company,  Lucinda  Childs  Dance  Company,  Qeveland  San  Jose  Ballet,  Merce  Cunningham  Dance  Company,  Feld  Ballet, 
Hartford  Ballet,  Houston  Ballet,  Huboard  Street  Dance  Company,  Bella  Lewitzky  Dance  Company,  Milwaukee  Ballet,  New  York  City 
Ballet,  North  Carolina  Dance  Theater,  Ohio  Ballet,  Pacific  Northwest  Ballet,  Pennsylvania  Ballet,  Pilobolus  Dance  Thf^tre,  San 
Francisco  Ballet,  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company,  and  Washington  Ballet. 
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Informatics  data  on  income  and  expenses  for  5  modem  dance  companies:  1970-1979 


Earned 
income 

Support 
income 

Total 

Total 
expenses 

Earning 

:  =a  = 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

1970   

.71 

.16 

.87 

.86 

.15 

1971  

.99 

SO 

1.49 

1.41 

.41 

1972  

  M 

.49 

137 

1.40 

51 

1973  .   - 

  1.07 

.69 

1.76 

2.06 

1.01 

1974  

1.48 

.94 

2.42 

2.47 

.99 

1975   

  231 

1.25 

357 

338 

1.05 

1976  

  2.96 

1.86 

4.82 

4.64 

1.68 

1977  ^. 

355 

2.04 

* 

5.60 

5.70 

2.14 

1978   

  3.77 

1.77 

554 

5.23 

1.46 

1979  

  4J2 

3.07 

738 

7.22 

2.90 

Note:  Includes  Alvin  Alley  American  Dance  Theater.  Merce  Cunningham  Dance  Company,  Martha  Graham  Dance  Company.  Paui 
Taylor  Dance  Company,  and  TVyia  Thaip  Dance  Foundation.  These  5  companies  are  those  for  which  data  were  available  for  all 
years  in  the  decade.  See  methodological  note  on  uble  4-43. 

Source:  Samuel  Schwarz  and  Mary  G.  Petere,  Growth  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Organi^atinns  ii^  the  Decade  of  the  1970s.  Informatics 
General  Corporation.  Roclcville.  MD.  December  1983.  Table  prepared  by  project  $*aff  from  dau  in  tables  a-16  through  8-22. 
pp.  8-26  through  8-29. 
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Table  4^. 

inTomiatics  daia  on  income  and  expenses  for  8  baiiet  companies:  1970-1979 


Earned 
income 

Support 
income 

Total 

income 

Toul 
expenses 

Earnings 
gap 

(in  millions  of  doUars) 

1970  

  4S7 

4:24 

8.81 

8^ 

3.72 

1971  

  5.17 

4.09 

926 

9.23 

4.06 

1972  

5.13 

4.69 

9.82 

9.75 

4.62 

1973  

  5.66 

5.96 

11.63 

11J6 

5.70 

1974  

650 

5.91 

12.41 

12.82 

632 

1975  

8^ 

6^1 

15.45 

1550 

6.85 

1976  

  10.96 

7.69 

18.65 

19.38 

8.42 

1977  

  1^20 

7.^ 

20.15 

2036 

8.16 

1978  

  13.96 

7.64 

21.61 

2^35 

8J8 

1979   

  1634 

9.70 

26.04 

25.45 

9.11 

Nott:  Includes  American  Ballet  Theatre,  Ballet  West,  Boston  Ballet,  Hartford  Ballet,  Houston  Ballet.  Joffrcy  Ballet,  Pennsylvania 
Ballet,  and  San  Francisco  Ballet 

iourtc;  Samuel  Schwaiz  and  Maiy  G.  Peters,  Growth  of  Aits  and  Cultural  Organizations  in  the  Decade  of  the  1970s,  Informatics 
General  Corporatioo,  Rockvillc,  MD,  December  1983.  Table  prepared  by  We^tat  from  dau  in  Tables  8-7  through  8-13. 
pp.  8-22  through  8*25. 

Melhodologkal  no^c:  Dau  were  obuined  from  unpublished  Ford  Foundation  data  for  the  years  1970-1974  and  from  financial 
records  obUined  either  from  NEA*s  Dance  Touring  Program  or  directly  from  the  companies  themselves  for  the  rcmainmg  years. 
The  8  companies  listed  above  arc  those  for  which  data  were  available  for  all  >'cars  in  the  decade. 
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Table 4-42.  .  , 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  expenditures  by  categoiy  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total  operating 

expenditures  for  8  modem  dance  companies:  1965-1971 


Source  of  expenditure 


1965-66 


1966-67       1967-68  1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Salaries  and  fees 

Total  petfonning  artistic  

Total  noopeifonning  aitistic  

Total  aitistk/productioa  personnel . 

Total  nooaitistic  penoonel  

Total  parsowML-..,_  


Employee  friofe  benefits.  

Total  salarks/fSiM/fHjice  bcMfUs.-... 

Nonsalaiy  costs 

Total  production  costs  «.... 

Total  facility  costs--  ~  ~  - 

Total  other  nonsalaiy  costs  

Total  wmsaiafy  costs.  »■ 

Total  operating  cxpendihires  


Total  expenditures  in  thousands  of  dollars.. 


233 

33J 

30.0 

25J 

27.8 

29.3 

9.4 

9.0 

11.5 

13J 

13.1 

12.0 

34.4 

43,7 

43.0 

40.8 

43.7 

42.7 

7.7 

7,5 

8.4 

9.4 

9.8 

95 

42.1 

51.2 

51.4 

50.2 

535 

SZ2 

3.0 

4.0 

4.1 

3.1 

35 

3.7 

45.0 

55.2 

55.4 

53J 

57.0 

55.8 

32.9 

255 

245 

25.7 

24.7 

30.2 

5.7 

4.8 

3.4 

3.4 

4.1 

3.0 

16.3 

14.6 

16.8 

17.6 

14  2 

10.9 

55.0 

44.8 

44.6 

46.7 

43.0 

44.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

642 

1,013 

1,092 

U70 

1,453 

2^70 

Note:  Includes  Alley  City  Center  Dance  ITicatrc  (New  York  City).  Ahvin  NikoUis  Dance  Theatre  (New  York  City),  Erick  Hawkins  Dance  Company 
(New  York  Qty),  Martha  Graham  Center  for  Contemporary  Dance  (New  York  City).  Merce  Cunningham  Dance  Company  (New  York  City), 
Murray  Louis  Dance  Company  (New  York  City).  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company  (New  York  Qty).  and  Repertory  Dance  Theater  (Salt  Lake  City). 

Sourer  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  I  New  York.  NY.  1975,  appendix  C,  table  54, 
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Table  4^1. 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  income  by  source  (selected  variabies)  as  percentages  of  totai  operating  income 
for  8  modem  dance  companies:  1965-1971 


Source  of  income 

1565^ 

1966-67 

1967-68 

1968-69 

1969-70 

1970-71 

Earned  income 

63 

2,9 

.8 

.4 

.9 

  66A 

51.4 

50.9 

57.1 

64.5 

62.4 

Total  nonperfonnance  earned  income.    , 

113 

8.7 

9.6 

12.0 

\6S 

5.3 

ToUi  Muratd  iaconw      

-  84^ 

66.4 

63.4 

69.8 

SIS 

68.6 

Uneaned  income 

Individual  coolribuUoos  

Business  contributioni.    .   

Combtned/Uoited  Axts  Fund  conthbutioas  

Local  foundatiOQ  contributions     

Other  local  contributions  

Federal  govemmei^^  jrsdis  

State  government  grants  

National  foundation  grants  

Toial  uDcaratd  iacomc  


Total  income  in  thousands  of  dollars... 


1.8 

93 

3.6 

4.1 

3.2 

17 

0 

.1 

.1 

.1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

3.0 

14 

1.7 

.9 

15 

15 

0 

0 

3.6 

1.2 

1.0 

.1 

6.5 

3.3 

3.2 

7.1 

.9 

5.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.2 

13.4 

4.6 

18.6 

2AS 

16.8 

11.6 

7.5 

15.9 

33.6 

36.6 

30.2 

18.6 

31.5 

717 

930 

1,449 

1.476 

2.347 

Note:  Includes  Alley  City  Center  Dance  Theatre  (New  York  City).  Alwin  Nikolais  Dance  Theatre  (New  York  City).  Erick  Hawkms  Dance  Company 
(New  York  City).  Martha  Graham  Center  for  Contemporary  Dance  (New  York  City).  Mercc  Cunnmgham  Dance  Company  (New  York  City). 
Murray  Louis  Dance  Company  (New  York  Qty).  Paul  Taylor  Dance  Company  (New  York  Qty).  and  Repertory  Dance  Theater  (Salt  Lake  City). 

So*irt«:  Ford  Foundation.  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  I.  New  York,  NY.  1975.  apf^ndix  C,  tabic  50. 
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Table  4-40» 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  expenditures  by  category  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  totai 
operating  expenditures  for  9  ballet  companies:  1965-1971 


Source  of  expenditure 


1965-^ 


1966-67       1967-68  1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Salaries  and  fees 

Total  performing  artistic  

TotiU  nooperfonning  artistic  

Total  artiftic/production  personnel  

Total  nooartistic  personnel  ~  

ToUl  pmowMl.....    «  

Employee  fringe  benefitt   

ToUl  salarks/fees/friitse  bcwcfSts  

Nonsalaiy  cosu 

Total  production  costs  ^  

Total  facility  costs.-  «  ^  

Total  other  nonsalaiy  costs  

Total  nonsalary  costs—  

Total  operating  expenditures  

Total  expenditures  in  thousands  of  dollars.. 


30.9 

32.9 

31.7 

31.3 

30.6 

313 

13.0 

12.7 

12.1 

11.9 

12.0 

98 

48.4 

50.5 

47.9 

48.0 

48.6 

47.6 

10.2 

10.2 

93 

9.8 

9.1 

9S 

58.6 

60.8 

573 

57.8 

57.7 

57.1 

3.6 

3.7 

3.8 

4.5 

4.9 

4.7 

62.1 

64.5 

61.1 

623 

62.6 

618 

15.5 

15.4 

15.9 

18.2 

17.2 

16.0 

6.0 

5.0 

6.2 

53 

5.7 

6.0 

16.4 

15.1 

16.8 

14.2 

US 

16.1 

37.9 

35.5 

38.9 

37.7 

37.4 

38.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

6>M 

8,283 

9,666 

10,461 

12.159 

13397 

Note  Includes  Air.encan  Ballet  Theater  (New  York  City),  Ballet  West  (Salt  Uke  City),  Boston  Ballet,  City  Center  Joffrey  Ballet 
(New  York  City),  Houston  Ballet,  National  Ballet  (Washington.  D.C.),  New  York  City  Ballet,  Pennsylvania  Ballet  (Philadelphia), 
and  San  Francisco  Ballet. 

Sourct:  Foid  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  I.  New  York,  NY,  1975,  appendix  C,  table  45 
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Table  4-39. 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  income  by  source  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total 
operating  income  for  9  ballet  companies:  19d5-1971 


Source  of  income 


19dS-66       1966^7  1967-68 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


Eanwd  income 


Toul  ticket  income    

Toul  nonticket  perfonnance  income    

Toul  nooperformancc  earned  income   

Toul  earned  income  «  


Unearned  income 

Individual  contributions  »  

Business  contributions  

Combined/United  Arts  Fund  contributions- 
Local  foundation  contributions  

Other  local  contributions  

Federal  govemnient  grants  

State  government  grants  

Local  government  grants,  

National  foundation  grants  

Corpus  earnings  used  for  operations  

Toul  unearned  income  

Total  income  in  thousands  of  dollars  


32.1 

35.2 

37,5 

33.1 

35.1 

38.1 

8.0 

8.9 

10.8 

10.7 

12.8 

11.2 

7.1 

11.8 

7.7 

6,1 

5.1 

5.1 

473 

55.9 

55.9 

50.0 

53.0 

54.4 

14.0 

13.7 

17.1 

20.1 

19.4 

15.2 

3 

.8 

1.7 

2.9 

3.1 

2.4 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

0 

3 

2,7 

4.1 

4.1 

6.1 

5.7 

6.1 

.8 

.6 

.7 

1.1 

.9 

3.0 

13 

3,0 

U 

1.4 

2.7 

25 

0 

1.0 

1.0 

.5 

.8 

3.6 

1.1 

1.7 

1.2 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

32,4 

191 

168 

16.5 

12.7 

11.0 

52.7 

44.1 

44.1 

50.0 

47.0 

45.6 

6,229 


7,938 


9,160 


10^9 


12^83 


19,028 


Note:  Includes  American  Ballet  Theater  (New  York  aty).  Ballet  West  (Salt  Lake  aty),  Boston  Ballet,  City  Center  Joffrcy  Ballet 
(New  York  Gty),  Houston  Ballet,  National  Ballet  (Washington,  D.C),  New  York  City  Ballet,  Pennsylvania  Ballet  (Philadelphia), 
and  San  Francisco  Ballet. 

Source:  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  Performmg  Arts.  Volume  L  New  York,  IVY,  1975.  append w  C,  table  41. 
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Table  4-38. 

CeuBus  of  Service  Industries  data  on  aggregate  financial  measures  of  nonprofit  tax-exempt 
dance  groups:  1982 


Uance 
organizations  (159) 


BaUet 
'coopaiuvs  (S8) 


Modem  dance 
cofl^oAies  {y*) 


Total  revenues  

Adaission  receipts  

rcntract  fees  for  perfcraances  

Sale  of  aerchandise  

Services  to  performiiiu  arts  inAistry.. 

Other  patron,  contract  fees  

Ro^Altics,  residual  fees, 
subsidiary  rights  


Goverment  contributimv  ^'d  grants 

lational  Endowant  for  Tiw  \rts... 
All  other  govemient  soirees  


Private  contributions  and  grants 

bviividuals  

Foundations  

Business  and  industry  

Al)  oth<ir  non-govamaent  sources.. 

Other  revenues  

Total  e**penses. . .  .   

Percent  of  revenues /expenses  

Percent  of  contributions  ind  grants; 
expenses  

Percent  of  revenues  of  orgaiuiations 
reporting  deuil  of  scurces/total 
revenues  


laaount)  (percent) 


$89,152,000 


100 


(aiBOunt; 
$59,919,000 


(percent)       (aaount)  (percent) 
100         $9,066,000  100 


31,864,000 

36 

23,767,000 

40 

1.178,000 

13 

14,969,000 

17 

6,381,000 

11 

2,835,000 

31 

t.67,000 

1 

291,000 

(a) 

22,000 

(a) 

989,000 

1 

Ib^ 

7S8,000 

R 

3,316,000 

!k 

1,862,000 

3 

342,000 

4 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(c) 

(c) 

2,208,000 

2 

1,540,000 

3 

(b) 

(b) 

4,9W,000 

6 

2,853,000 

5 

75,000 

8 

ll,9ii0,000 

13 

8,559,000 

14 

164 ,000 

2 

3,?.  ',000 

10 

915,000 

R 

236,000 

5,669,000 

6 

4,025,000 

7 

155,000 

Z 

1,696,000 

2 

1,395,000 

2 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

1.556,000 

3 

(b) 

(b) 

89.t95.00O 

100 

60,324,000 

100 

,900 ,000 

100 

100 

NA 

NA 

9'> 

NA 

36 

HA 

3? 

NA 

(b) 

NA 

100  (expanded) 

95 

NA 

75 

NA 

NA  *  Not  applicable 

lote:    See  table  4-14  for  observational  note. 

(a)  Less  than  0.5  percent. 

(b)  Data  has  been  withheld  to  avoid  disclosure  for  individual  organizations,    rvese  data  are  included  in  the  coluon  toul  for  the  total 
revenues. 

(c)  Zero 

Source.   National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Aggregate  Financial  Meaaires  of  Nonprofit  Theater.  Dance  and  Classical 
Husic  Organizations  in  1982,"  Washington,  D.C.,  Note  26,  August  1987,  table  3.    (Dau  are  froo  Census  of  Seme©  Industries.) 
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Table  4-37. 

Dance  groups  in  the  United  States:  1959-1967 


1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

US 

139 

153 

162 

169 

196 

260 

287 

316 

Foreign  or  ethnic  (b)... 

37 

Uk 

56 

63 

70 

80 

105 

123 

140 

78 

95 

97 

99 

99 

116 

155 

164 

176 

Regional  or  civic ^  seal 
professional  or  aoateur... 

NA 

MA 

NA 

70 

88 

97 

123 

188 

209 

NA  -  Not  available. 

Mote:  Includes  groups  of  more  than  two  dancers  with  an  active  repertoire  of  at  least  one  full  prograa,  a 
company  organization  separate  froo  a  school  group,  and  at  least  two  perfomances  before  paying  audiences. 
Figures  for  1965-67  compiled  from  the  1968  Dance  Magazine  "Annual  Diroctory  of  Dance  Attractions." 

(a)  Part  of  the  continuous  growth  in  each  ategory  aay  be  explained  by  the  conparative  novelty  of 

the  "Annual  Directory."  Dance  coiipanies  that  enter  the  listing  in  any  year  nay  have  been  in  existence 
previously  without  having  reported. 

(b)  The  division  into  foreign  or  ethnic  auui  American  must  be  considered  a  rough  estimate,  2ls 
classification  is  difficult. 

Source:    William  J.  Bauool  and  William  G.  Bowen,  Perf oming_Arts :    The  Econoaic  Dilenaa,  The  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  New  York,  NY,  1966,  p.  433.    Table  taken  fro«  Michael  H.  Moskow,  Labor  Relations  in  the 
Performing  Arts:    An  Introductory  Survey.  Associated  Councils  of  the  Arts,  New  York,  NY,  1969,  p.  134. 
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Table  4-36b. 

National  Alliance  of  Musical  Theatre  Producers  flnancial  profile  from  a  sample  group 
25  non-profit  musical  theatre  groups:  1989 


Percent 


Source  of  revenue 

Box  oflkx  receipts  

Other  eaned  iocome^ 


CootributkNit  A  gnnts: 

NatioMl  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Sute  Arts  CouAcil/CommistiOA  

Other  FedcitU  Sute  A  Local  fov't 
Corporations. 

Fbundations  

Individuals  ™^   

Other  (benefits,  guilds,  etc.)- 


Total  revenue  ' 

Expenses 

Personnel  salaries,  fees,  benefits: 

Administrative  

Artistic   «   


Toul  expenses.^ 


71,6 
8,2 

0.2 
22 
23 
4.1 
16 
4.3 
4,5 

100.0 


  14.2 

  21.4 

Production/technical  „  -   ^^-^ 

  5.1 

  14.0 


Royalties  to  authors,  licensing  houses.etc  

Physical  production  (scenery,  costumes,  etc.)    

Markcting/advcrtising/audiencc  development  ~  ~   ^^-^ 

Fund  raising/development   —  -    

AU  other  expenses.   „        %  


2.6 
19.3 


100.0 


Source  Dau  provided  by  Jim  Thesing,  National  Alliance  of  Musical  Theatre  Producers.  "1969  Membership  Survey,  Summary  of 
Results,'  New  York,  NY,  1989.  See  ubie  4-36  for  observational  note  and  list  of  members. 

Methodological  mcit:  The  majority  of  the  members  of  the  National  Alliance  are  non-profit  musical  theatre  companies.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  constr\»ct  a  financial  profile  of  these  membeis  in  the  1989  si'Tvey.  The  source  notes  lhat  there  is  an  enormous  diversity  among 
these  members  in  their  sources  of  revenue  and  their  expenditures.  Due  to  this  diversity,  it  is  probably  not  meaningful  to  speak  of  a 
•typical*  non-profit  musical  theatre  company. 

A  sample  group  was  created  for  this  purpose,  consisting  of  25  non-profit  theatre  and  light  opera  cor  sanies  who  primarily  or  exclusively 
produce  musicals.  The  sample  group  provided  a  breakdown  by  categories  of  their  revenue  and  expenses.  Dollar  amounts  in  each 
categoiy  were  toulted,  which  yielded  the  percenuges  a^^ove. 

ObsemKloMl  note:  Additional  dau  in  the  report  indicate  that:  Ten  theatres  in  the  sample  group  reported  a  net  surplus  from 
operations,  ranging  from  2.2  to  175  percent  of  total  expenses.  Nine  theatres  reported  a  net  loss,  ranging  from  1.1  to  9.7  percent  of  total 
expenses.  Six  theatres  essentially  broke  even  (net  surplus  or  loss  was  within  1  percent  of  total  expenses).  The  aggregate  net  surplus  of  all 
25  theatres  was  17  percent  of  tot  il  expenses. 
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Table  4-36a« 

National  Alliance  of  Musical  Theatre  Producers  summary  data  from  the  1989  membership 
survey:  1988  ^ 


Totals 


Number 
reporting 


Total  annual  attendance  ^ 

Attendance  for  musical  theatre  (excludes  opera,  play$,  concert^  etc.) . 

Number  of  season  subscribers.    

Number  of  performances  ™,.  ^ 

Number  of  musical  theatre  p^*fonnances^ 

Number  of  musical  theatre  productioos^..^  

Number  of  musicals  produced  (number  of  titles)...^  ^.^ 

Numbei  of  original  musicals  produced  

Ftnances 

Range  of  budget  size  ^  


Median  budget  size  of  56  organizations.. 
Budget  sizes  of  membership:   


14,077,731 
9,845468 
552,470 
U.093 
8,269 
240 
119 
25 


$305,000  to 
$43,000,000 

$2^,000 


Under  $500,000  

K>m  $500,000-999,999  

From  $1,000,000-1,999.999.  ^  

From  $2,000,000-2,999.999  ^  

From  $3,000,0004.999,999  

$5,000,000  or  more   

Aggregate  budgets  of  56  responding  organizations... 


59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 


In  category 


NA 

5 

NA 

13 

NA 

5 

NA 

10 

NA 

11 

NA 

12 

$248,486,000 

erJc 


NA  -  Not  applicable. 

Noir  The  1968  membership  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Musical  Theatre  Producers  includes  non-profit  and  commercial  theatres,  light 
opera  and  opera  companies  and  performing  aru  centers.  The  59  members  responding  to  the  survey  include  Alaska  Light  Opera 
Theatre,  AK;  Albuquerque  Qvic  Light  Opert ,  NM;  Alliance  Theatre,  GA;  AMAS  Repertory  Theatre,  NY;  American  Music  Theater 
festival,  PA;  American  Musical  Theatre  FestivaJ,  CA;  Birmingham  Summerfest,  AL;  Bushnell  Memorial  ^Ial^  CT;  C;aJifon)ia  Music 
The«tre/An»erican  Center/Music  Theater.  CA;  Candlelight  Dinner  Playhouse,  IL;  Casa  Manana  Theatre.  TX;  Civic  Center/Performing 
Arts,  IL;  Qeveland  Opera,  OH;  Coconut  Grove  Playhouse.  PL;  Columbia  Artists  Theatricals,  NY;  Coming  Summer  Theatre,  NY; 
Cumberland  County  Playhouse,  '^N;  Dallas  Summer  Musicals,  TX;  Denver  Center/Performing  Arts,  CO:  Eugene  Festival/Musical 
Theatre,  OR;  Aa  Evening  Dinner  Theatre,  NY;  Ford's  Theatre,  D.C;  PuUertoo  Qvic  Light  Opera,  CA;  Goodspeed  Opera  House,  CT; 
Heritage  Axtists/Cohoes  Music  Hall.  NY;  Hirschfeld  Theatre.  PL;  Institute  of  the  American  Musical,  CA;  John  Houseman  Theatre, 
NY;  Kennedy  Center/Performing  Arts.  DC;  Long  Beach  Civic  Light  Opera,  CA;  Lyric  Theatre  of  Oklahoma.  OK;  Main  Sute  Music 
Theatre.  M^  Marriott's  Lincolnshire  Theatre.  IL;  Michigan  Opera  Theatre.  MI;  Minnesou  Opera  Company.  MN;  Municipal  Theatre 
Assodatioo  of  St.  Louis,  MO;  Music  Theatre  Group,  MD;  Music  Theatre  of  Wichita,  KS;  Musical  Theatre  of  Arizona,  AZ;  Musical 
Theatre  Works,  NY;  National  InsUtute/Music  Theater,  D.C;  National  Music  Theatre  Network,  NY;  New  Musicals  Productions,  NY; 
New  Yoric  City  Opera,  NY;  North  Shore  Music  Theatre,  MA;  O'Neill  Theatre  Center,  NY;  Opera  Pacific.  CA;  Orange  County 
Performing  Aru  Center,  CA;  Paper  MiU  Playhouse,  NJ;  Parker  Playhouse/Royal  Poenciana  Playhouse,  FL;  Pittsburgh  Civic  Light 
Opera,  PA;  PUyhouse  Square  Center,  OH;  Radio  Cty  Music  Hail,  NY;  Royal  Palm  Dinner  Theatre,  PL;  Sacrametto  Light  Opera 
Association,  CA;  San  Bernardino  Civic  Light  Opera,  CA;  San  Diego  Qvic  Light  Opera,  CA;  San  Gabriel  Valley  Qvic  Light  Open,  CA; 
San  Jote  Qvic  Light  Opera,  CA;  Sanu  Barbara  Qvic  Light  Opera,  CA;  Skylight  Comic  Opera,  WI;  Southern  Arizona  Light  Opera,  AZ; 
Theater  of  the  Stars,  GA;  Theatre  League,  MO;  Theatre  Under  the  Stars,  TO;  Walnut  Street  Theatre,  PA;  Whittier-I-A  Mirada  Light 
Opera,  CA. 

Some  Dau  provided  by  Jim  Thesing,  Executive  Director,  National  Alliance  of  Musical  Theatre  Producers,  •1989  Membeiship 
Survey;  Summary  of  Results,*  New  Yoric,  NY,  1989. 

Obscnralioiial  aolt:  Mr.  Jim  Thesing,  Executive  Director,  in  a  letter  accompanying  the  survey  results  states:  "You  should  note  that 
some  of  this  dau  may  duplicate  information  you  receive  from  other  sources.  For  example,  some  members  of  the  National  Alliance  are 
also  members  of  Theatre  Communications  Group,  Opera  America,  and  the  League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers.* 
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Tabfe  4-35.  ... 
Nuciber  and  percent  of  Opera  America  membership  companies  ending  year 
with  operating  loss  and  surplus:  1982-1987 


Number  of 

Nunber 

conpanies 

Percent  of  survey 

coopanies 

Parcent  of  survey 

having  losses 

respondents 

having  surpluses 

respondents 

45 

42 

55 

43 

52 

40 

48 

4a 

54 

41 

46 

45 

54 

39 

46 

35 

39 

55 

61 

NA  -  Data  not  obtained. 

Bote:  Data  are  based  on  coo?>anies  responding  to  Opera  Aaerica  Meabership  Survey,  This  is  typically  about 
85  percent  of  neabers. 

Source:   Opera  America,  Profile  1988>  Washington,  D.C.,  1988. 

ObservaUoMl  note:    Using  the  aggregate  deficit  figure  alone,  as  an  assessment  of  the  fiscal  problems  of 
the  opera  field,  can  be  misleading  because  surpluses  of  healthy  coi^ies  cancel  out  deficits  of  other 
companies  in  the  aggregate  figures.    A  better  indication  of  the  overall  condition  of  the  field  is  the  total 
losses  of  all  companies  posting  deficits. 

A  significantly  higher  proportion  of  companies  were  in  good  health  at  the  end  of  FY86-87,  when  61  percent 
ended  with  a  surplus,  as  opposed  to  just  46  percent  in  Fy85-86.   The  total  surpluses  posted  by  the  55 
companies  in  the  black  for  FY86-87  equalled  $4.2  million,  a  50  percent  increase  over  :'985-86,  when  39 
ccepanies  netted  $2.8  million  in  combined  surpluses.   The  average  surplus  rose  6.6  percent  from  $71,900  to 
$75,600.    Note  taken  from  the  source  cited  above. 
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Chart  4. 11 

Percent  earned  income  of  84  opera  c^  rnpanies  in  the  membership  of  Opera  America 
by  type  of  company:  1985-86 


Metropolitan  Opera 

US  companies  above 
5350,000  excluding 
Metropolitan  Opera 

US  companies 
below  $350,000 

All  US  companies 
including 
Metropolitan  Opera 

Canadian  companies 


"1 — 

20 


"T — 

40 


— T — 

60 


Source:  Opera  America;  Sec  table  4-34  for  full  cilation. 


Table  4"34. 

Opera  Ajnerica  data  on  sources  of  total  income  for  84  opera  companies  responding  to  the 
membership  survey:  1985-1986 

Sources  of  incooe 


Types  of  coopanies 


State/ 
province 

Earned     Individual  Corporation  Foundation  and  local   Federal      Other  Total* 


(percentage  distribution) 


U.S.  coapanies  above  $3>O90OO  excluding 
Hetropolitan  Opera  

Metropolitan  opera  

U.S.  companies  below  $350,000  

AH  U.S.  coapanies  excluding 
Metropolitan  Opera  

All  U.S.  coapanies  including 
Hetropolitan  Opera  

Canadian  coapanies  < 


51 
6A 

51 

55 
U8 


17 
14 

22 

17 

16 
6 


7  6  5 

U  U  1 

6  4  8 


3  11  100 

1  12  100 

2  12  100 

3  10  100 


4  2 
20  U 


12  100 
6  100 


■ote:   Data  based  on  84  opera  coapanies  coapleting  the  Opera  Aaerica  aeabership  survey  in  1986. 
*?ercents  nay  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding. 

Source:   Opera  Aaerica,  Profile  1987.  Washington,  O.C,  1987;  pp.  29,  31. 

Olnervatioinl  note:   Earned  inccne  as  a  percent  of  toUl  inco«  increased  froa  49  percent  in  1984-85  to  51  percent  in  1985-86 
for  all  U.S.  coapanies  excluding  the  Metropolitan  Opera.   Looking  at  this  saae  group  of  all  U.S.  coapanies  excluding  the  Met, 
individual  contributions  continued  to  be  the  largest  component  of  unearned  income.   The  share  of  income  represented  by 
individual  giving  increased  by  one  percentage  point,  from  16  to  17  percent  of  total  income,  a  reversal  of  the  downward 
tendency  of  the  previous  year.  Corporate  donations  moved  up  to  second  place  as  a  contributor  of  unearned  income,  representing 
7  percent  of  total  incooK  during  the  1985-86  season.  Foundations  dropped  to  third  place  as  a  source  of  unearned  incooe,  to 
6  percent  of  total  inco«.   State  and  local  government  s'jrces  reverted  to  1984  levels,  at  6  percent  of  total  Income,  down 
from  8  percent  the  previous  year.   ToUl  overall  funding  from  all  Federal  government  sources  for  U.S.  companies  excluding 
the  Met  maintained  the  sane  proportion*  as  the  last  three  years,  at  3  percent  of  total  income.   Support  incooe  raised 
through  United  Arts  Funds,  guild  activities  and  fund-raising  benefits,  and  from  in-kind  donated  services,  continued 
to  play  a  aajor  rolt:  in  balancing  budgets,  totalling  10  percent  of  all  revenues,  up  from  9  percent  last  year.   Note  taken  from 
the  source  cited  above. 
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Table  4-33. 

Opera  America  data  on  income  and  expenses  for  the  survey  universe;  1985-86  and  1986-87 


1^5-86  (a) 


dollars 


percent 


Income 

Earned    136,806.487 

VxTvuic  support   91,413,989 

Public  support  ^  «   21,446,074 

Total   249.666^ 


(n«84) 


54.8 
36.6 
8.6 


1986^  (b) 


dollars 


percent 


157310,610 
107312351 
22361.954 

287,485.415 


(n«90) 


55 
37 
8 


Expenses 

Personnel   160^65,259 

Noo-personnel.«  «    91,764304 

Total    252,630,063 

Surplus  (deficit)   (2,963^13) 


63.7 
363 


182391*89 
107384392 

290375.981 

(2,790^; 


63 
37 


(a)  Based  on  84  companies  responding  to  the  Opera  America  membership  survey  in  1985-86. 

(b)  Based  on  90  companies  responding  to  the  Opera  America  membership  survey  in  1986^. 

Source:  (1985-86)  Opera  America,  Profile  1987.  Washmgton.  D.C,  1987,  p.  29;  (1986^7)  Opera  America,  Profile  1988.  Washington,  D.C., 
1988,  pp.  20  and  21. 

Observational  note:  Total  income  for  the  opera  field  grew  by  $37.8  million,  a  15.2  percent  increase  between  1986-87  and  1985-86.  By 
comparison,  the  growth  in  mcome  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  5.9  percent  for  all  companies.  Earned  revenue  accounted  for  the  largest 
share  of  the  dollar  increase,  surpassing  the  previous  season  by  $20i  million  or  15  percent  to  reach  S1573  million.  Performance  revenue, 
which  provided  45  percent  of  all  income,  was  up  by  nearly  one-fifth,  as  was  other  earned  incooie.  Broadcasting  and  recording  income 
declined  28  pe^t'eot,  while  income  from  investments,  bank  interest,  and  endowments  was  off  slightly,  down  li  percent  Compan* 
successfully  attracted  an  additional  $15.8  million  in  private  support,  a  173  percent  increase  to  a  level  of  $1073  miUion.  Individual  gifts 
jumped  significantly,  up  28  percent,  at  the  same  time  growing  In  importance  at  a  source  of  opera  company  revenue.  Corporate 
contributions,  up  15  percent  continued  climbing,  but  like  individual  giving,  at  a  much  faster  pace  than  in  the  last  several  years.  While 
foundation  giving  had  fallen  off  significantly  in  the  1985-86  season,  a  healthy  9  percent  increase  restored  this  income  source  to  1984-85 
levels.  Support  from  guilds  and  volunteer  associations  rose  by  more  than  a  quarter;  the  level  of  contributed  income  from  other  sources 
decreased  by  4  percent  Public  support  increased  by  6J  percent,  less  than  hal'  of  the  rate  of  overall  income  growth,  to  reach  $22.9 
million.  Tax-based  grants  and  allocations  from  Federal  governments  were  up  by  13  percent  (of  which  Nea  funding  increased  by  5.8 
percent  and  Canada  Council  support  by  29^),  thus  outperforming  state  and  local  governments,  whose  support  increased  by  just  3.1 
percent.  Public  support  represents  6  percent  of  all  income  among  U.3.  opera  companies. 

Toul  expenditures  by  opera  companies  increased  by  $37.6  million  or  14.9  percent  from  1985-86  to  1986-S7.  By  compa'-'-on.  expenses 
grew  7.1  percent  in  1965-86.  The  largest  expense  category,  accounting  for  a  third  of  all  operating  costs,  was  artistic  personnel  expense  at 
$96.4  million,  up  11  percent.  Production  personnel  expense  increased  to  $46J  million  or  2Z2  percent,  while  administrative  personnel 
expense  rose  to  $383  million  or  \\2  percent.  Personnel  costs  made  up  64  percent  of  all  expenses.  Among  non-personnel  costs,  the 
largest  percenufj  increase  was  for  production  expenses,  rising  21.2  percent  to  reach  $56.1  million  in  1986-87.  General  and  administrative 
costs  increased  lo  $483  million,  up  163  percent  Expenses  associated  with  broadcasting  and  recording  dropped  24.0  percent  to  $3.0 
million.  Note  taken  from  Profile  1988. 
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Chart  4-llb.  ...        u    w  , 

Expenses  by  type  as  a  percent  of  total  expenses  for  51  opera  companies  in  the  membership  or 

Opera  America:  1983  and  1987 


V 


Performing  artists 
Artistic 

Production  and  technical 
Administrative 
Total  personnel 
Production 
Broadcasting  and  recording 
Development 
Promotional 
Administrativ,j 
Other 

Total  non-personnel 


"J  31.0 
30.1 


Percent 


lERLC 


Source:  Opera  America,  Profile  1988:  Sec  table  4-32  for  full  citation. 
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Chart  4-lla. 

Sources  of  earned  and  contributed  income  of  51  opera  companies  in  the  membership  of 
Opera  America:  1986-87 


Earned  income  sources 


Contributed  income  sources 


Source:  Opera  America;  Sec  tables  4-28  through  4-30  for  full  ciution. 
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Chart  4-10. 

Sources  of  earned  and  contributed  income  of  31  opera  companies  in  the  Ford 
Foundation  Study:  1965 


Earned  income  sources 
7.4% 


Ticket  income  Q 
Services  income  O 
Other  ^ 


Contributed  income  sources 


14.9% 


13.5% 


5  1% 


37.9% 


Individuals  □ 

National  foundations  □ 

Local  foundations  0 

Business  M 
Local  government  ^ 

United  Ans  funds  Q 

Other  M 


16.2% 


Source:  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Ans.  Volume  L  Appendix  C,  tables  20  and  21 


Table  4-32. 

Opera  America  data  on  expenses  for  51  opera  companies:  1982-83  and 
1986-87 


Type  of  expense  1982-83  1986-87 


(dollars  in 

(dollars  in 

tail  lions) 

(percent) 

millions) 

(percent 

Personnel 

3]-0 

71.2 

30.1 

10.9 

4.6 

16.3 

40.4 

17.1 

n.7 

32.4 

13.7 

64.4 

154.9 

65.5 

Non-personnel 

18.5 

42.6 

18.0 

1.6 

2.8 

1.2 

3.1 

7.8 

  9.6 

5.5 

12.5 

5.3 

6.3 

12.7 

6.2 

.6 

1.3 

.5 

Total  non-personnel  

  62.6 

35.6 

81.7 

34.5 

100.0 

236.6 

100.0 

Mote:    Based  on  a  consistent  sample  of  51  companies.    See  table  4-27  for  methodological  note  and  list  of 
ccQpanies. 

Source:    Opera  Anerica,  hrofile  1988,  Wasiiington,  D.C.,  p.  29. 

Observational  note:    Opera  co«panies,  which  are  highly  labor-intensive  enterprises,  spend  alaost  twice  as 
ouch  on  personnel  costs  as  on  all  other  costs  combined.    The  sanple  group  statistics  show  that  these 
coapanies  spent  65.5  percent  of  their  operating  budgets  on  personnel  in  1986-87,  an  even  higher  level  than 
in  1982-83,  when  6A.4  percent  was  spent  on  personnel  costs.    Since  1982-83,  personnel  costs  have  expanded 
by  36.6  percent,  with  an  annual  coapound  growth  rate  of  6.4  percent,  approaching  the  $155  million  mark. 
Non- personnel  expenditures  have  increased  at  a  lesser  rate  of  30.4  percent,  or  5.5  percent  annually, 
reaching  $81.7  million  in  1986-87.    Because  of  the  differing  growth  rates,  non-personnel  costs  declined  as 
a  percentage  share  of  all  expenses  froa  35.6  percent  to  34.5  percent.   Fees  paid  to  performing  artists, 
including  singers,  conductors,  orchestral  Eusicians,  and  dancers,  remain  the  largest  expense  category, 
accounting  for  nearly  a  third  of  all  expenditures.    Performing  artists  personnel  costs  rose  30.6  percent 
over  the  five-year  period.    Costs  for  administrative  staff  and  production  and  technical  personnel  grew 
faster,  increasing  by  57.5  percent  and  40.8  percent  respectively.    Expenditures  for  other  artistic 
personnel,  including  designers,  directors,  and  music  staff,  corresponds  to  an  equal  percentage  increase  in 
contributed  incooK.    Opera  companies  spent  18  percent  more  on  production  costs  in  1986-87  than  five  years 
earlier.   These  costs  make  up  more  than  half  of  all  non-personnel  expenses.    Promotional  expenses  grew  by 
30.1  percent  and  administrative  costs  by  ^^2.1  percent.   The  cost  of  generating  earned  revenue  other  than 
ticket  sales  revenue  increased  11.7  percent  while  expenses  associated  with  broadcasting  aui  recording 
showed  a  negligible  increase.   Note  taken  from  source  cited  above. 


Table  4-31- 

Opera  America  data  on  earned  and  support  income  as  a  percentage  of 
expenses  for  51  opera  companies:  1982-1987 

Ij^o^                                                                           1982-83     1983-84     1984-85     1985-86  1986-87 

(percent) 

Earned                                                                                56.6         53,2         56.0         55.7  56.1 

Private  support                                                                    35.3         36.9         36.7         37.2  37.7 

Public  support                                                                      6.9          6.6          7.0          6.2  5.7 

Total   98.8         96.7         99.7         99.1  99.5 

Bote:  Based  on  a  consistent  Opera  America  sample  group  of  51  coopanies.  See  table  4-27  for  oethodological 
note  and  list  of  coopanies. 

Source:    Opera  America,  Profile  1988,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  26. 
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Table  4-30, 

Opera  America  data  on  sources  of  public  support  income  for  51  opera 
companies :  1982-1987 


Incooe  source  l<)82-83     1983-84     1984-85     1985-86  1986-87 


(m  millions  of  dollars) 


7.9 

8.2 

8.8 

8.7 

4.9 

5.6 

4.6 

4.8 

NA 

.3 

NA 

.1 

12.8 

14.1 

13.5 

13.6 

As  percentage  of  total  incooe 

(percent) 

4.2 

4.1 

4.1 

3.7 

2.6 

2.8 

2.2 

2.0 

NA 

.2 

NA 

.1 

6.8 

7.1 

6.3 

5.8 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

Note:  Based  on  a  consistent  Opera  America  sample  group  of  51  cotDpanies.  See  table  4-27  for  methodological 
note  and  list  of  coopanies. 

Source:    Opera  America,  Profile  1988,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  29. 

Observational  note:    Public  support  increased  just  12  percent  between  1982-83  and  1986-87.    After  peaking 
in  1984-85,  public  funding  leveled  off  in  terns  of  dollars,  but  has  continued  losing  ground  as  a  share  of 
total  income.   Grants  fro«  state  and  local  goverments  had  been  increasing  steadily,  but  dropped  off  in 
1986-87,  showing  a  net  increase  of  17  percent  over  five  years.   Federal  support,  including  grants  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  advanced  flwre  slowly,  posting  a  6  percent  overall  increase.  Tax-based 
revenue  frco  other  sources,  including  school  boards,  fluctuated  widely  from  year  to  year,  ending  in  1986-87 
at  a  level  42  percent  lower  than  in  1982-83,    Note  taken  frca  source  cited  above. 


Table  4-29-  .  ^  .  ^  ci 

Opera  America  data  on  sources  of  private  support  income  for  51  opera 

companies :  1982-1987 


1982-83     1983-84     1984-85     1985-86  1986-87 

Incooe  source 


(in  millions  of  dollars) 


Individuals   ^^'^ 

Foundations   ^^'"^ 

8  8 

Corporations  

Guilds   ^'^ 

Other   ^^'^ 

Total   '^'^ 

As  percentage  of  total  incooe 

Individuals   ^^'^ 

Foundations   ^'^ 

Corporations   ^  •  ^ 

Guilds  

Other   ^'^ 

-  ^  ,    35.8 

Total . .   


30.8 
10.9 
9.8 
5.2 
15.1 

71.8 


16.3 
5.8 
5.2 
1.0 
8.0 

38.2 


31.2 
11.7 
12.0 
6.5 
12.2 

73.7 

(percent) 

15.6 
5.9 
6.0 
1.6 
6.1 

36.8 


34.9 
11.5 
12.7 
6.3 
15.3 

80.8 


16.2 
5.3 
5.9 
2.3 
7.1 

37.6 


See  table  4-27  for 


42.5 
11.9 
13.8 
9.6 
11.3 

89.1 


18.1 
5.1 
5.9 
1.9 
4.8 

37.9 


Bote:    Based  on  a  consistent  Opera  America  saaple  group  ot  5)  opera  coopanies. 
aethodological  note  and  list  of  canpanies. 
Source:    Opera  America,  Profile  1988,  Washington,  D.C. ,  p.  26. 

Observational  note:    The  private  support  given  to  the  saaple  group  companies  swelled  43.4  percent  between 
1982^83  and  1986-87,  at  a  compound  rate  u  growth  at  7:5  percent  per  year,  raising  it  to  $89.1  tullion.  By 
contrast,  earned  revenue  grew  a  respectable  33.2  percent  to  32.7  million,  at  a  5.9  percent  cocpound  rate. 
Public  support  has  registered  a  12  percent  increase  since  1982-83,  or  2.4  percent  coopcund  annual  growth, 
reaching  $13.6  aillion.    A  substantial  increase  in  individual  giving  is  responsible  for  »or,t  of  the  growth 
in  private  support.   Over  five  years,  the  level  of  individual  contributions  leaped  79.4  percent  at  a 
compound  rate  of  12.4  percent  per  year.   At  the  sane  tine,  gifts  from  individuals  took  on  increasing 
iir>ortance  as  a  source  of  private  support,  surging  froa  38  percent  to  49  percent  of  all  private 
contributions.   Corporate  contributions  rose  by  more  than  half  (up  57.,S\),  as  did  guild  contributions, 
which  made  a  52  percent  jump  in  the  last  year  after  reoaining  at  relatively  stable  levels  froo  1982-83 
through  1985-86.    Foundation  grants  crept  up  by  4.8  percent  over  the  five  years  in  the  study,  t»eanwhile 
declining  fron  18  percent  to  13  percent  of  all  contributed  funds.    Incaie  froo  revenue-generating  projects 
and  other  sources,  such  as  united  arts  funds,  donated  serves,  and  labor  unions,  fell  off  by  6.3  percent. 
Note  taken  froo  source  cited  above. 
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Table  4-28. 

Opera  America  data  on  sources  of  earned  income  for  51  oi>era  comx>anies: 
1982-1987 


Earned  incooe  source 


1982-83     1983-84     1984-85     1985-86  X986-87 


(in  (Billions  of  dollars) 


79.0 

80.5 

90.6 

95.6 

107.4 

6.6 

7.3 

5.8 

6.2 

4.5 

6.4 

6.0 

7.0 

8.7 

8.2 

7.7 

9.7 

8.9 

10.4 

12.5 

99.6 

103.6 

112.4 

120.9 

132.7 

As  percentage  of  total  ificooe 

(percent) 

45.4 

42.8 

45.3 

44.4 

45.6 

3.8 

3.9 

2.9 

2.9 

1.9 

3.7 

3.2 

3.5 

4.0 

3.5 

4.4 

5.2 

4.5 

4.8 

5.3 

57.3 

55.x 

56.1 

56.2 

56.4 

Rote:    Based  on  a  consistent  Opera  America  saiipie  group  of  5X  coozpanies.  See 

table  4-27 

for  note. 

Source:   Opera  America,  Profile  1988,  Washinaton.  D.C.,  o. 

27. 

Observatiooal  note:    Earned  income  has  posted  an  overall  irvcrease  of 

one- third 

since  1982 

-83;  the  growth 

has  come  largely  from  a  35  percent  gain  in  perfomance  revenue ^  the  combined  effect  of  increases  in  ticket 

prices  as  well  as  in  the  Dumber  of  tickets  sold. 

Income  from  investments  rose  27  percent,  and  earned  income 

from  other 

sources, 

including  rentals  of 

facilities  and  materials,  clixabed  63  percent.  Broadcasting  and  recording  incooe  dropped  31  percent, 
taken  froo  soujxe  above. 


Note 
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Table  4-27. 

Opera  America  data  on  sources  of  income  for  51  opera  companies: 
1982-1987 


1982-83       1983-84       1984-85       1985-86  1986-87 


(in  willions  of  dollars) 

  99.6 

103.6 

112.4 

120.9 

132.7 

62.2 

71,8 

73.7 

80.8 

89.1 

  12.1 

12.8 

14.1 

13.5 

13.6 

173.9 

188.2 

200.1 

215.1 

235.4 

As  percentage  of  total  incoaie 

(percent) 

  57.3 

55.1 

56.1 

56.2 

56.4 

35.8 

38.2 

36.8 

37.6 

37.9 

7.0 

6.8 

7.1 

6.3 

5.8 

Bote:   Based  on  a  consistent  Opera  Aaerica  saof^le  group  of  51  companies. 
Source;   Opera  /werica,  Profile  1988,  Washington,  D.C.,  pp.  26,  27,  and  29. 

Hethodological  note:   Opera  America  has  selected  51  Aaerican  opera  coi^>anies  for  which  detailed  financial 
data  are  available  for  five  consecutive  years  to  serve  as  its  survey  saople  group.   By  exaaining  the  fiscal 
activity  of  an  identical  group,  year-to-year  coaparisons  can  be  aade,  as  well  as  analyses  of  trends  in  the 
field  over  a  five-year  period.   In  1986,  the  saaple  group  ranged  in  budget  size  fro«  $90,485  to 
$83,835,000.   Based  on  present  ■eabership,  the  saaple  group  represents  46  percent  of  the  total  nunber  of 
African  coin>anies  and  81  percent  of  the  toUl  industry  dollars,  as  reported  by  tbo  survey  universe.  The 
group  of  51  coi|>anies  in  1982-87  included:   Anchorage  Opera,  Arkansas  Opera  Thaatre,  Baltiiore  Opera 
Company,  Chicago  Opera  Theater,  Cincinnati  Opera,  Cleveland  Opera,  Colorado  Opera  Festival,  Connecticut 
Opera,  The  Dallas  Opera,  Eugem  Opera,  Florentine  Opera  of  Kilvaukae,  Four  Coraeri  Opera,  GliMerglass 
Opera,  Greater  Kiauai  Opera,  Houston  Grand  Opera,  Indianapolis  Opera  Con>any,  Kentucky  Opera,  Lake  George 
Opera  Festival,  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  Lyric  Opera  of  Kansas  City,  Hetropolitan  Opera,  Michigan  Opera 
Theatre,  The  Minnesota  Opera,  The  Mississippi  Opera,  Mobile  Opera,  Hew  Jersey  SUte  Opera,  Mew  Orleans 
Opera,  !tew  York  City  Opera,  Opera  Carolina,  Opera  Colurtws,  Opera  Coapany  of  Philadelphia,  Opera/(^aha, 
Opera  Theatre  of  Saint  Louis,  The  Pennsylvania  Opera  Theater,  Pittsburgh  Opera,  Portland- Opera,  Sacraaento 
Opera,  San  Diego  Opera,  San  Francisco  Opera,  SanU  Fe  Opera,  SarasoU  Opera,  Seattle  Opera,  Shreveport 
Operaj  Syracuse  Op^ra,  Tri-Cities  Opera,  Toledo  Opera,  Tulsa  Opera,  Utah  Opera,  The  Virginia  Opera,  The 
Washington  Opera,  ana  Whitewater  Opera  Co^>any. 

Observatioml  note:   There  has  been  a  gradual  shift  in  the  balance  between  earned  revenue,  private 
contributions,  and  public  sector  support  over  the  last  five  years.   In  that  period,  private  support  has 
becoM  an  increasingly  ij^)ortant  source  of  incoae,  and  co^>anies  have  becoae  less  reliant  upon  incoae  fron 
other  sources  than  they  were  five  years  ago.   Earned  revenue,  57  percent  of  1982-8^  inco^a,  has  held  steady 
at  56  percent  of  all  inco«e  for  the  past  three  years.   Public  support  has  fallen  fro*  7  percent  to  less 
than  6  percent  of  toUl  incoae  during  the  last  five  years.  Hote  taken  fro«  source  cited  above. 


Table  4-26. 

Infomiatics  data  on  income  and  expenses  for  21  opera  companies:  1970-1979 


Eamed 

iflcome 


Support 
income 


Toul 
income 


Total 
expenses 


Earnings 
gap 


1970. 
1971, 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 
1975. 


1976... 
1977... 
1978... 
1979 ... 


18.06 
24.74 
27J1 
28.64 
29.80 
33  J9 
34.20 
37.48 
42.22 
49.15 


(in  millions  of  dotUrs) 

9.94  28.0C  29.41 

11.02  35.76  34.95 

13.43  40.74  40.73 

13.50  42.14  45.41 

2003  50.03  49.68 

20.49  54.06  55.18 

22.92  57.11  59.45 

28.72  66.20  6SM 

30.61  72.83  73.60 

35.86  85.01  84.12 


11J5 
10.21 
13.42 
16,77 
19.89 
21^9 
25.26 
28.06 
3138 
34.98 


Notai  lodttdes  Baltimore  Open,  Qndnnati  Open  Association,  Dallas  Qvic  Opera,  Florentine  Open  of  Milwaukee,  Fort  Worth 
Open  Association,  Greater  Miami  Open  Assodatioo,  Lake  Ceorfe  Open  Festival  (Glens  Falls,  New  York),  Lyric  Opera  of 
Chicafo,  Metropolitan  Open  Association,  MinneaoU  Open  Company  (St  Paul),  ^kw  Orleans  Open  Association,  New  York  City 
Open,  Open  Memphis,  Open/Omaha,  Pittsbuffti  Opera,  loc,  Portland  Opera,  San  Dtego  Ojpen  Association,  San  Francisco 
Opera,  Seattle  Open  Association,  and  Western  Spring  Open  (San  Fraodsco). 

Samnm  Samuel  Scfawan  and  Mary  G.  Petezs,  Growth  of  Arts  and  CultunI  Ortanizations  in  the  Decade  of  the  197Ds.  Informatics 
General  Corpontion,  RockviUe,  MD,  December  1983.  Table  prepared  by  Wesut  from  data  in  ubles  6-1  through  6-16,  pp.  6-23 
through  6-31. 

Mttlwdolofkal  aotc:  DaU  were  obtained  from  unpublished  dau  from  the  Ford  Foundation  for  the  years  1970-1974  and  Operp. 
America  for  the  remaining  year^  The  21  companies  listed  above  are  those  for  which  dau  were  available  for  all  yeans  in  the  decade. 
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Ford  Foundation  data  on  expenditures  by  category  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total 
operating  expenditures  for  31  opera  companies:  1965*1971 


Source  of  expenditure  1965-66      1966^7      1967^       1968-69      1969-70  1970-71 


Sulanes  and  fees 


Toul  pctfonning  trtistic   —  - 

36.9 

34.6 

35.8 

36J 

34S 

34.9 

Toul  noopeifonnioi  trtUtic.™--^^™^—   

9.4 

8,7 

8.2 

8.9 

10.1 

9.6 

Toul  artistic/production  pctsonnel^-™^..^ — — ~  

54.6 

SIS 

5Z4 

54i 

533 

53.0 

Toul  QOfiaitistic  personnel  

9.0 

10.1 

9.6 

9.4 

103 

11.0 

Tatel  pamMwl  <  

63.6 

61,7 

62.0 

63.9 

63.6 

64.0 

Employee  frinfc  benefits  

lA 

1,9 

14 

Z3 

Z2 

Z3 

To««l  sakries/fits/fiiiice  btaefiis  

6SS 

63.6 

64.4 

66.2 

65.7 

66.4 

^OAsalaiy  costs 

15i 

143 

14.0 

14.2 

13.1 

13.1 

4.8 

4.9 

5.0 

53 

5.2 

6.1 

14.2 

17.2 

16.6 

143 

16.0 

14.4 

Toial  MHuaUry  cosU   ^  

34i 

36.4 

35.6 

33.8 

343 

33.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

roul  expenditures  in  thousands  of  doUaxs.^  — 

27363 

34^50 

33^ 

34,601 

33,817 

38,743 

cioim  Includes  Baltimore  Opera  Company.  Central  Gty  Opera  House  Association  (Denver).  Chautauqua  Opera  Association 
(Chauuuqua.  NY),  Qncinnati  Summer  Opera  Association,  Connecticut  Opera  Association  (Hartford),  Dallas  Civic  Opera  Company. 
Florentine  Opera  Company  (Milwaukee),  Fort  Worth  Civic  Opera  Assodation,  Goldovsky  Opera  Institute  (New  York  City),  Houston 
Grand  Opera  Associaijon,  Kansas  Gty  Lyric  Theater,  Kentucky  Opera  Assodation  (Louisville),  Lake  George  Opera  Festival  (Glens 
Falls,  NY),  Lyric  Opera  of  Chicago,  MetropoUtan  Opera  Assodatioa  (New  York  Gty).  MinncsoU  Opera  Company  (Minneapolis),  New 
Orieans  Opera  House  Association,  New  York  Qty  Opera,  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  Opera  Guild  of  Greater  Miami,  Opera  Sodety  of 
Washington  (Washington,  D.C),  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Cpmpany,  Philadelphia  Lyric  Opera  Company,  Pittsburgh  Opera,  San  Diego 
Opera,  San  Francisco  Opera  Assodation.  Sanu  Fe  Opera.  Seattle  Opera  Assodation,  Spring  Opera  (San  Francisco),  Saint  Paul  Civic 
Opera  Associatioo.  and  Western  Opera  Theater  (San  Francisco). 

Sosrtm  Fbrd  Foundation.  The  Finances  of  the  PerforminE  Arts.  Volume  L  New  York,  NY,  1975,  appendix  C,  uble  27. 
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Table  4-24. 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  income  by  source  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total  incc  ^e 
including  corpus  transfers  for  31  opera  companies:  1965-1971 


Source  of  income 


Earned  Income 


1965^  196M7 


1967-^ 


1968-69  1969-70 


1770.71 


Toul  tkkct  income    

463 

423 

414 

41.7 

373 

40.5 

Toul  oooticket  pcxfonnincc  income  

53 

6.7 

73 

6.6 

6.9 

5.6 

Toul  ooopcxfonntnce  earned  income  

43 

4.0 

5.4 

4.5 

4.4 

33 

Toul  evred  income^™.^. 

56.9 

53.7 

55.1 

519 

48-5 

493 

individual  coiitnbutioR5_    

15^ 

153 

15.0 

18.4 

193 

16.0 

Bustnett  cootributions.^^..^^.^    

17 

3.9 

3.2 

23 

3.1 

3.6 

Combined/United  Am  Fund  contributions  

5.7 

V3 

6.0 

6.7 

7.1 

6.8 

Local  foundation  contributions.  

2.7 

2.4 

3.6 

4.0 

5.2 

53 

7.1 

5.0 

5.2 

5.1 

45 

4.4 

Federal  government  grants  

0 

23 

33 

3.7 

2.5 

5.2 

Sute  government  grants  

0 

.4 

3 

.8 

.7 

1.1 

Local  government  grants  

1.7 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

43 

2.4 

National  foundation  grants   

7.6 

7.2 

6.0 

3.7 

4.1 

4.4 

Corpus  earnings  used  for  operations   

0 

.1 

0 

0 

.1 

0 

43.1 

463 

44.7 

47.1 

513 

49.2 

Total  iAcomc  and  corpus 


Toul  operating  income     

100.0 

100.0 

993 

100.0 

99.9 

99.0 

Corpus  principal  transferred  to  operations.*^  

0 

0 

2 

0 

.1 

1.0 

Total  income  including  corpus  transfers  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Toul  income  in  thousands  of  dollars.  

...  27^7 

34^18 

33^ 

34,401 

32,732 

39323 

Note:  Includa  Baltimore  Opera  Company,  Central  City  Opera  House  Association  (Denver),  ChauUuqua  Opera  Association 
(ChauUuqua,  NY),  Cincinnati  Summer  Opera  Association,  Connecticut  Opera  Association  (Hartford),  Dallas  Civic  Opera 
Company,  Florentine  Opera  Company  (Milwaukee),  Fort  Worth  Qvic  Opera  Association,  Goldovsky  Opera  Institute  (New  York 
Oty),  Houston  Grand  Opera  Association,  Kansas  Gty  Lyric  Theater,  Kentucky  Opera  Association  (Louisville)*  Lake  George  Opera 
Festival  (Glens  Falls,  NY),  Lyric  Operi  of  Chicago,  Metropolitan  Opera  Association  (New  York  Gty),  Minnesou  Opera  Company 
(Minneapolis),  New  Orleans  Opera  House  Association,  New  York  Gty  Opera,  Opera  Company  of  Boston,  Opera  Guild  of  Greater 
Miami,  Opera  Society  of  Washington  (Washington,  D.C),  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company,  Philadelphia  Lyric  Opera  Company, 
Pittsburgh  Opera,  San  Diego  Opera,  5«n  Francisco  Opera  Association,  Sanu  Fe  Opera,  Seattle  Opera  Association,  Spring  Opera 
(San  Francisco),  Saint  Paul  Civic  Opera  Aoociatton,  and  Western  Opera  Theater  (San  Francisco). 

Source:  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  Performine  Arts,  Volume  L  New  York,  NY,  1975,  appendix  C,  tabic  23. 
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Table  4-23-                                                           ^  x_  r 

Central  Opera  Service  Annual  U.S.  survey  statistics  by  number  of 

X}erforming  organizations /comisames  and  perfornwinces:  198S-1989  

Nuober  of  perf  oming 

Detail  of  performing  group                           organizations/conpanies  Nuaber  of  perforiscuices 

coopanies  with:                                           1985-86   1987-88   1988-89  1985-86  1987-88  1988-89 

Budget  over  $1  niUion                                        39          S4          72  NA  NA  NA 

Budget  over  $500,000                                            36          40           38  NA  NA  NA 

Budget  over  $200,000                                            62          52           52  NA  NA  NA 

Budget  over  $100,000                                       _33^                _^  Hk  Hk 

Subtotal                            170         187         209  5,221  6,647  7,311 

Budget  over  $50,000                                            48          50          53  NA  NA  NA 

Budget  over  $25,000   ^5  46  45   NA   HA   NA 

Subtotal                             93          %          98  1,255  1,346  1,853 

Orchestra/festival /chorus                                   96        129        127  NA  NA  NA 

S»ll  co«panies/avocational/clubs                        186        1%         175  HA  NA  NA 

Non-profit  theatres                                           227         233         258  NA  NA  NA 

Subtotal                            509         558         560  8,755  9,861  12,170 

Total  companies                                                772         841         867  NA  NA  NA 

College/university  workshops                               ^04         409         418  2,842  3,343  3,589 

Total  producing  organizations 

and  perfon»ances                                          1>176      1,250      1,285  18,073  21,197  24,923 

Miscellaneous 

Light  repertoire  of  opera  coopanies,  workshops, 
and  nonprofit  theatres  included  above 
(nuiiber  of  productions) 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan  (13)    1985-86;  (11)  1987-89                                     ,  862  901  1,056 

Classical  operettas  (28)   1985-86;  (27)  1987-89   847  842  1,161 

Musicals  (278)  1985-86;  (279)  1987-89   6,993  M|36  9,825 

8,702  10,579  12,042 

In  addition  to  regular  season: 

Coopanies:    conunity/educational  service 

prf>raiis                                                      153         183         192  5,669  6,524  7,678 

Acadeaia:   cooaunity/educational  prograas..         52          57          51  224  281  266 

Acadeaia:    scene  prograas                                102         103         141  258  269  384 

Acadeaic  -  joint  prograas  with  coapanies...  86  129  101  HA  NA  NA 
Acadeaic  -  Opera /nusical  theatre  degree 

prograas                                                      57          68          70  NA  HA  HA 


MA  -  Not  available. 

Source:  Data  provided  by  Maria  P.  Rich,  Executive  Director,  Central  Opera  Service,  Hew  York,  NY,  1987  and 
1989. 
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Chart  4-9, 

Opera  companies  and  workshops  included  in  Central  Opera  Service  Annual  Survey:  1964*1988 


oH  1  1  «  1  1  1 

I960  1970  1980  1990 

Year 


Note:  The  total  number  of  pcrfonning  groups  was  732  in  1964, 1 ,224  in  1986,  and  1 ,285  in  1989. 
Source:  Central  Opera  Service  Annual  U.S.  Survey;  See  table  4-22  for  full  citation. 
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Table  4-22-  ^^^^ 

Central  Opera  Service  Annual  U.S-  survey  statistics,  selected  years:  1964-1989 

Opera/nusical  theatre  companies  and  workshops 

1964-65    1970-71    1974-75    1980-81    19&4-85    1985-86     1986-87  1987-88  1988-89 


Performing  groups 


Companies:    over  $100,000  budget. . . 

27 

296 
/.no 

40 
269 

54 
335 

ill  ft 
mo 

127 
456 
436 

168 
576 
379 

170 
602 
404 

174 
658 
392 

187 
654 
409 

209 
658 
418 

ooj 

ftn7 

1,019 

1,123 

1,176 

1,224 

1,250 

1,285 

Musber  of  perfomuunces 

Conteaporary  foreign  repertoire — 
Conteoporary  Anerican  repertoire. . . 

2,643 
1,533 
HA 

3,332 
504 
1  ,mu 

4,097 
677 
1,654 

5,475 
555 
3,653 

6,502 
603 
3,537 

6,324 
564 
4,192 

6,049 
5,093 

6,245 
628 
5,488 

6,891 
955 
7,252 

Subtotal .... 

4,1/0 

11 ,VOv 

11,794 

12,361 

15,098 

Musicals  9  exclusive  of  coonercial 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2,251 

4,983 

6,993 

7,759 

8,836 

9,825 

HA 

NA 

NA 

11,934 

15,625 

18,073 

19,553 

21,197 

24,923 

Number  of  operas  performed 

167 
164 

158 
67 

QQ 

209 
71 
107 

263 
62 
234 

261 
53 

282 
64 
314 

234 
57 
331 

245 
62 
351 

262 
69 
400 

Subtotal  

331 

324 

387 

559 

578 

660 

622 

658 

731 

NA 

NA 

NA 

118 

242 

301 

278 

296 

279 

Total*  

NA 

NA 

NA 

677 

820 

961 

900 

954 

1,010 

NA 

35 

16 

88 

121 

116 

129 

141 

165 

Premiere  readings  (not  included 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27 

39 

58 

53 

87 

69 

NA 

U 

11 

25 

24 

31 

23 

41 

29 

NA 

6.0 

8.0 

11.1 

14.1 

14.4 

16.4 

17.7 

21.4 

Expenses  (in  millions) 

Coopanies:    over  $100,000  budget. . . 

Companies:    $Z5,000-99,999  budgets. 

NA 
NA 
NA 

41.2 
NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 

161.6 
4.9 
42.4 

256.5 
4.9 
43.2 

270.3 
5.0 
46.1 

321.1 
4.8 
48.7 

352.3 
4.8 
50.1 

403.8 
5.3 
58.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

208.9 

304.6 

321.4 

374.6 

407.2 

467.9 

NA  -  Not  available. 

*An  annual  listing  of  the  complete  U.S.  Repertory  is  available  from  Central  Opera  Service.    It  is  arranged  by 
standard,  cmtemporciry,  and  musical  works,  showing  the  number  of  performances.   World  premieres,  readings  and 
Aaerican  premieres  are  especially  indicated. 

Source:    Data  provided  by  Maria  F.  Rich,  Executive  Director,  Central  Opera  Service,  New  York,  NY,  November,  1989. 

ERIC 


Table  4-21b. 

Institute  of  Outdoor  Drama,  attendance  data:  1989 


Total  Average 


Outdoor  Historical  Dramas 

Anasazi:  The  Ancient  Ones  

Arkansaw  Traveller  

Biily  the  Kid  

Blue  JackeU  

Cross  A  Sword  ^  ^  ^  

Cry  of  the  Wild  Ram.^  ^...^  

Hatfields  Sc  McCoys/Honey  in  the  Roclo.... 

Horn  in  the  West  ~  ~  ~ 

Jenny  WUcy  ^    

The  Liberty  Cart  ~  

The  Lone  Star  

The  Long  Way  Home  ~  

The  Lost  Colony....^  

Mark  Tn^in  Musical  Drama  

The  Old  Homestead  

Pficketts  Fort  

The  Stephen  Foster  Story  

Stonewall  Countiy/Lime  Kiln  Arts  

Strike  at  the  Wind  

Sword  of  Peace  

Tecumsch!  

Texas  

Trail  of  Tears  

Trumpet  in  the  Land  

Unto  These  Hills  

Young  Abe  Lincoln  

Subtotal  historical  dramas  

Festivals  and  Passion  Plays 

Am-ncan  Players  Theatre  

Colorado  Shakespeare  Festival  »  

Kentucky  Shakespeare  Festival  

Utah  Shakespearean  Festival  

Black  Hills  Passion  Play.  -  

The  Living  Word  

Louisiana  Passion  Play.  

Smoky  Mountain  Passion  Play  

Worthy  Is  the  Lamp  

Subtotal  festivals/passion  plays.. 

Total  


paid 

attendance 

Number  of 

Seating 

attendance 

per  night 

performances 

capacity 

tn  fw\ 
lUtUUU 

24U 

ii 

AVI 

14,672 

319 

AA. 

40 

/Uv 

o,14o 

Ma 
IMA 

MA 

72 

1  910 

10,492 

234 

<i 
Jj 

1,906 

190 

10 

23,000 

3S2 

66 

I^IU 

14,940 

359 

48 

1,4UU 

18,056 

3ii3 

57 

2,258 

145 

20 

1,UUU 

48,447  • 

807 

60 

1,760 

3,444 

98 

35 

1,UUU 

64,208 

973 

66 

2,iWo 

47,274  • 

657 

72 

790 

1,0UU 

11 

*tUU 

o3,o/o 

14,292 

176 

81 

292 

3,931 

217 

21 

1,300 

8,879 

222 

37 

700 

63,078 

873 

70 

1,750 

96,676 

1,607 

63 

1,742 

24,200 

310 

78 

1,800 

21,364 

437 

56 

1,429 

82371 

1,350 

61 

2,844 

18,832 

358 

57 

1^14 

704,039 

1,253 

32,080 

66300 

562 

100 

NA 

39,306 

980 

42 

NA 

21,000 

000 

y* 

MA 

96,000 

800 

166 

NA 

66,491 

1,678 

40 

NA 

8,951 

230 

37 

NA 

7,849 

178 

43 

NA 

21,092 

281 

64 

NA 

35,620 

660 

54 

NA 

362,609 

580 

NA 

1,066,648 

1,833 

NA 

NA  -  No»  available 

'  mcludes  complimentary  attendance. 

Sources  Data  provided  by  Judy  Via,  Administrative  Secretary,  Institute  of  Outdoor  Drama,  North  Carolina,  November,  1989 
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Table  4.21a. 

Institute  of  Outdoor  Drama^  attendance  data:  1985 


Total  Number  of 

Attendance  performances 


Outdoor  Historical  Dramas 


The  Liberty  Cart.. 


Lost  Silver  Mine  

McNeill's  Rangprs  

The  Old  Homestead  

Ramona  Outdoor  Play  

The  Stephen  Foster  Story  

Strike  at  the  Wind!  

The  Sword  of  Peace  

Tecumsch!  

Texas  

Theatre  West  Virginia  

Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine . 

Trumpet  in  the  I-and  

Unto  These  Hills  

Voispiel  der  neucn  welt  

Horn  In  the  West  -  

Trail  of  Tears... 


Berkeley  Shakespeare  Festival . 


Color.^do  Shakespeare  Festival . 


The  living  Word.. 


Mormon  Miracle  Pageant.. 


19,100  58 
5,100  12* 


Arkansas  Traveller  Folk  &  Dinner  Theatre  

The  Aracoma  Story/South  Pacific  

Blackbeard:  Knight  of  the  Black  Flag  

Blue  Jacket  

Cross  nnd  Sword  

Cry 'he  Wild  Ram  

Festival  Theatre  at  Rock  Kiln  Ruin  -   5,947  36 


5^37  24 

38,674  68 

16,847  60 

2,133  10 


1,634  20 
4,14-  20 


First  for  freedom  

From  This  Day  Forward  

Great  AmericsQ  People  Show   -  

Iroquois  Park  Players  ^  

The  Lcgpnd  of  Daniel  Boone  &  Lincoln   20,268  72 


8,125  55 
7,426  9 


4,120  20 

The  Lone  Surt  A  Hello,  Dolly!                                                                    39,882  65 

The  Lo*t  Colony                                                                                  81^39  66 

18,644  86 

3,465  H 

756  3 

39,972  6 

67,912  73 

6,056  28 

7,845  26 

49,651  68 

89,4{M  61 

21,836  63 

2,928  29 

26,740  57 

92,768  58 

1,796  9 

20,{M7  46 

24317  64 


Subtotal  historical  dramas   734,614  1.286 

Festivals  and  passion  plays 


  21,215  62 

Black  Hills  Passion  Play  of  America   68,906  38 

Camden  Shakespeare  Festival   7315  53 


30,000  34 


The  Great  Passion  Play   267,000  135 


11,927  30 


Idaho  Shakespeare  Festival  -   15,157  57 


115,000  8 


Oregon  Shakespeare  Festival   115,873  102 

Shakespeare  Festival,  San  Francisco.. 


8,999  32 


Smoky  Mountain  Passion  Play/Damascus  Road   25,933  62 

Utah  Shakespeare  Festival   48,690  56 

Subtotal  festivals/passion  plays   736,015  669 

Totals   L470.629  1.955 


•Actually  reported  in  the  data  as  10-15. 12  was  chosen  as  a  midpoint  for  inclusion  in  this  table. 

.Source;  1985  Souvenir  Program  Sales  Rates  Suivey,  Institute  of  Outdoor  Drama,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
^NC.  November,  1989. 


Table  4«20b. 

Characteristics  of  Actor  Equity  Memberships:  1987*88 


Paid  Members 

Gender  (N «  35,713)  members  working  Geo^phk  region  (Equity  Regiooal  Divisions)  (percent) 

(percent)  (a) 


Male   53  57  Eastern    64 

Female   47  43  Midwest     7 

West  ^    ^   29 


Age  (N  »  33,118)  (percent) 

Undergo   2 

20-30   27 

31^   39 

41-50   14 

51-60  »   10 

over  60   7 

Ethnicity  (reported  for  about  1/2  membership)  (b)  (percent) 

Black   4.0 

Hispanic   1-6 

Asian   1-2 


Key  SUtes  (N  -  3535)  (percent) 

New  York   48 

CalifomU..^   26 

New  JerKy   —  ^   4 

Illinois  ^  -~  —    4 

Florida  «.  «  —   2 

Pennfytvania  «  —     2 

Texas  -     2 

Other.  ».    12 


(a)  Percentage  based  on  members  reporting 

(b)  Authors  note  that  while  only  1/2  reported  race  ethnicity,  they  resembled  other  members  in  other  characteristics. 
Source:  Guy  Pace,  "Finance,  Membership  and  Hammgs:  A  Statistical  Compendium/  Actors  Equity,  March  7, 1988,  pp.  30-33. 


Table 4-20a.  _  ■  .  .  ,  ttc  i 

Actors  Equity  number  of  paid-up  members,  number  working,  percent  working,  total  U.b.  work 
weeks,  median  weekly  working  and  percent  of  paid-up  members  working  per  week:  1961-1989 


Those  who  Percent  who  Percent  paid-up 

Woric  Paid-up  worked  wxjrked  Total  U.S.  Median  members 

weeks  membereCo)        (U.S.  only)  (year)  workweeks  weekly  working 

per  week 


1961-62  

  (11^) 

NA 

NA 

135^ 

23^ 

1962-63.-  

  (12,146) 

NA 

NA 

133,774 

2,225 

1963-64  

  (12^14) 

NA 

NA 

141,418 

i;,43o 

1964-65  

  (12,740) 

NA 

NA 

141.149 

1965-66  

  (12,902) 

NA 

NA 

153,676 

1966-67  (a)  

  (13^11) 

NA 

NA 

158.831 

1967-68  

(14.199) 

9.385 

NA 

165,197 

J,11D 

(24  7\ 

1968-69  

  (14.504) 

9.988 

NA 

J.UOU 

1969-70  

(14,608) 

9.961 

NA 

10O.4/J 

(75  0^1 

1970-71 (a)  

(14.841) 

9.421 

NA 

146.876 

2,740 

(21.6) 

1971-72  (a)   

(15.098) 

9.189 

NA 

157.707 

2.969 

(22^) 

1972-73  

(15.866) 

9.942 

NA 

155,099 

2,941 

(22.1) 

1973-74  

(16366) 

9.741 

NA 

161.490 

3.065 

(22.4) 

1974-75  

15.028 

10.207 

67.9 

164,041 

3.133 

20.8 

1975-76  

17.296 

10.128 

58.6 

160.828 

3,114 

18.0 

1976-77  (a)  

19.489 

10.806 

55.5 

181.817 

3.464 

17.8 

1977-78  

21,778 

11,273 

51.8 

189,421 

3,670 

16.9 

1978-79  

25^92 

12.078 

47.2 

204.042 

3.950 

15.4 

1979-80  

26.217 

12.946 

494 

215.110 

4.155 

15.8 

1980-31  

27.808 

13.197 

47.5 

217.325 

4,220 

15  4 

1981-82  

28.411 

13^ 

46.7 

214.270 

4.146 

14.8 

1982-83  (a;  

30.254 

13.131 

43.4 

210.993 

4.054 

13.2 

1983-84  

32^28 

13341 

41.0 

209377 

4.095 

12.6 

1984-85  

33.643 

13.076 

38.9 

207,419 

4,061 

12.1 

1985-86  

34,894 

13.052 

37.4 

209^24 

4.048 

11.6 

1986-87  

35.930 

13397 

37.3 

214,561 

4,184 

11.6 

1987-88  (a)  

36^91 

13.641 

37.3 

230,926 

4,368 

11.9 

1988-89  

36.481 

13.719 

38.0 

233,540 

4.486 

NA 

NA  -  Not  available. 

(a)  53  Weeks 

(b)  USA  and  Canada  combined  (bracketed) 

Sourer.  Data  ptx>vided  by  Guy  Pace.  Actors  Equity,  "Detailed  Tables,*  October  12. 1989.  Table  1 
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Table  4-19b.  ^ 
Distribution  of  total  earnings  of  working  members  of  A.ctors  Equity:  1984-1987 


ERIC 


Members  who  worked . 


Median  earnings.. 


Tctal  earnings.. 


1/4  earned  up  to  ^  

1/4  earned  nwre  than  

20  percent  earned  more  than.. 
10  percent  e&med  more  than.. 
S  percent  earned  raore  than... 


Earned  up  to  $2,500... 
Percent   


Earned  $2^  &  more.. 
Percent  


Earned  S5.000  &  more  

Percent  ~  


Earned  $7^00  &  more.. 
Percent   


Earned  $10,000  &  more  

Percent  


Earned  $15,000  &  more.. 
Percent  


Earned  $20,000  &  more- 
Percent   -  


Earned  $25,000  &  more.. 
Percent  


Earned  $35,000  &  more.. 
Percent  


Earned  $50,000  &  more.. 
Percent  


Earned  $100,000  &  more.. 
Percent  


Number  who  worked.. 


Percent  

Paid-up  membership.. 
Percent  


"Estimate 

Source:  Data  provided  by  Guy  Pace,  Actors  Equity.  •Detailed  Tables.' 


1984 

IVIO 

1987 

12,972 

12,989 

13.397 

13,641 

(in  dollars) 

4,396 

4337 

A  KTi 
4.JOU 

$126,832 

$129392 

$127,662 

$126,000  • 

1350 

1,788 

1,779 

1,852 

10,161 

10,921 

10339 

IO3OB 

123% 

13393 

12,986 

12,771 

22,639 

24,421 

22333 

20,925 

38,962 

38.654 

37385 

35300 

(total  members) 

4,224 

4301 

4,461 

4,480 

C33  1) 

(33.1) 

(32.8) 

8.748 

8,688 

8,936 

9,161 

^67  4^ 

^66  9) 

(66.7) 

(67.1) 

5.907 

6.056 

6.120 

6,284 

(46.6) 

(45.7; 

(46.0) 

4348 

43I6 

4320 

4,498 

^33-5) 

(34.8) 

(33.7) 

(3Z9) 

3,295 

3320 

3321 

3311 

^25  4^ 

(27.1) 

(26.3) 

(25.7) 

2.083 

2346 

2390 

2331 

(16.1) 

(18.1) 

(17.1) 

(16.3) 

U12 

1,648 

1370 

i,4yo 

(11.7) 

(12.7) 

(11.7) 

00.9) 

1,182 

2362 

1,143 

1.061 

(9.7) 

(9.7) 

(8-5) 

(7.7) 

793 

782 

743 

675 

(6.1) 

(60) 

(5-5) 

(4.9) 

385 

388 

340 

291 

(3.0) 

(3.0) 

(23) 

(2.1) 

66 

60 

60 

48 

(0-5) 

(0-5) 

(0.4) 

(0.3) 

12.972 

12,989 

13,397 

13.641 

36331 

37.902 

38.425 

39;!41 

(35.7) 

(34  Jt) 

(34.9) 

(34.7) 

33391 

34.622 

35,428 

36.097 

(38.8) 

(37-5) 

(37.8) 

(37.7) 

October  12. 1989,  table  2 
Q')  1 
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Table  4-19a. 

Distribution  of  total  annual  e-  rnings  of  working  members  of  Actors  Equity, 
selected  years:  1978-1987 


Ti3tal  earnings 

197S 

1986 

198/ 

Number 

Percent 

Nuaber 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

5.106 

42 

4,461 

^^3.3 

4,480 

^0  ft 

$  2,300  - 

3,000  

2,474 

21 

2,816 

21 

L  ,o/  / 

LI. 

$  3,000  - 

1,374 

11 

1,600 

11.9 

1,786 

13 

$  7,500  - 

852 

6.S 

999 

7.5 

987 

1.1 

$10,000  - 

937 

8 

1,231 

9.2 

1 ,280 

$13,000  - 

^♦65 

4 

720 

3.4 

741 

5.^ 

$20,000  - 

319 

3 

427 

3.2 

429 

3.1 

$23,000  - 

304 

3 

400 

3 

386 

2,8 

$35,000  - 

50,000  

124 

1 

403 

3 

384 

2,8 

$30,000  - 

64 

.5 

280 

2,1 

243 

1.7 

NA 

NA 

60 

.4 

48 

.3 

12,019 

13,397 

13,641 

$3,235 

$4,360 

$^,371 

$75,873,356 

$127,662,089 

$126,000,000 

(estimated) 

NA  -  Hot  available. 


Bote;    Calculated  on  a  calendar  year  basis.   See  table  4-16  for  laethodo logical  note. 

Source:  Data  provided  by  Guy  Pace,  Actors'  Equity  Association,  Equity  News,  Vol.  73,  Ho.  11, 
Deceaber  1988,  p.  8. 
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Table  4-18. 

Actors  Equity  membership  and  work  weeks,  sttmmaiy  analysis  (20  year  review): 
selected  years  1967-1988 

Season/year                         1967-68  1972-73  1977-78  1982-83  (a)  1986-87  1987  S8  (a) 

Toulpaidmcmbcrthtp                14.199  15,866  21.778  30.254  35.930  36.591 

Total  work  wwks  (season)  -    165.197  155.099  189.421  210,993  214.561  230.926 

Tool  n«cmben  working  (b) 

(caieodaryear)                         931  9.929  11.247  13.023  13.389  13.786 

Averafe  working 

mcmbcn  (per  week)   «      3,105  2,941  3.670  4.054  4.184  4^68 

Median  prindpal/week..^              2,029  (65)       2,122  (71)       2,600  (71)           2,646  (65)  2360  (68)       3,056  (69) 

Median  chorua/wcek.                   660  (23)        480  (18)        510  (17)             815  (21)  664  (17)        756  (17) 

Median  stage  ragr./wcek  «.„        478  (12)        341  (12)        469  (13)             555  (14)  632  (15)        627  (14) 

Avenge  weeks 

worked,  (per  year)                       17.6  15.6  16^  15.9  16.0  16.9 

Median  earnings                         NA  NA  NA  $3^86  $4^60  $4371 

Average  ca                               $3^37  $<;!68  S5.767  $9,476  $^.566  $8,987 

Total  eaminp  (a) 

(in  millions/calendar  year)           $33,184  $42384  $64,869  $123,401  $128,077  $123,889 

Percent  employed  (per  year)              66  62.7  51.8  43.4  37  37 

Percent  employed  (per  week)....        24.7  22.1  16.9  13.2  11.6  11.9 

NA- Not  available. 

Note:  Figures  in  parenthesis  represent  percentages. 

(a)  53  weeks. 

(b)  From  ?&H  Records  •  not  deHned  in  source. 

(c)  Percentages  by  total  work  weeks. 

Source:  Guy  Pace,  'Equity  Employment  Contmucs  Strong  Upswing;  Membership  Declines.'  Equity  News.  November.  1989,  Table  3B. 
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Table  4-17. 

Actors  Equity  m^or  contract  areas  of  total  employment;  1967-1988 


Production  contracts 

Other  eoatnct  types 

Total 

Broedwiy 

Special 
production 

(Production 
total) 

L.0.1LT.  (•) 

Dinner 
theatre 

Stock 

LOA**  (b) 

(pcrcenuge  of  total  employment) 

1967-^  

24.8 

164 

NA 

(41.1) 

233 

23.8 

NA 

lU 

1968^  

243 

164 

NA 

(40.7) 

223 

23.4 

NA 

oM 

1969^70  

22.7 

18.6 

NA 

(413) 

193 

7.4 

143 

823 

1970-71  

23.7 

20.0 

NA 

TV 

7.2 

14.1 

NA 

87 

1971.72  (c)  

23.1 

164 

NA 

(39^) 

169 

lai 

16.1 

NA 

82.0 

1972-73.  

17.9 

15.1 

NA 

(33.0) 

17.6 

14.9 

18.6 

NA 

84J 

1973-74  

14.1 

14.9 

IS 

(30.5) 

114 

17.9 

17.1 

NA 

83.8 

1974-75  

155 

10.9 

10 

(283) 

18.9 

20.4 

162 

NA 

83.8 

1975-76.  

17.6 

ns 

17 

(3U) 

212 

\Cl 

15.7 

NA 

8ji8 

1976.77(c)  

19.3 

13.2 

15 

(35.0) 

203 

17.0 

13.2 

.8 

1977-78  

162 

14.1 

■  2.0 

(32J) 

20.2 

166 

114 

13 

1978-79  

163 

15.8 

2S 

(34.7) 

19.0 

15.2 

103 

23 

51.7 

1979-flO.  

163 

168 

15 

(35.7) 

19.9 

13.7 

8.8 

18 

oU.V 

1960-81  

17.2 

19.4 

10 

(38.6) 

21.1 

13.1 

7.2 

3.6 

1961-82.  

16.2 

203 

17 

(39.4) 

218 

10.4 

6.6 

4.1  ■ 

833 

1962-83  (c)  

14.5 

15.8 

18 

(33.1) 

23.7 

11.6 

73 

5.6 

813 

1963^  

13.3 

13.2 

16 

(29.1) 

25.8 

103 

6S 

8.3 

80.0 

1964-«5  

12.4 

110 

2.1 

(26i) 

25.8 

9.9 

63 

93 

78J 

1965-86  

11.2 

112 

14 

(25.7) 

27.1 

9.4 

5.8 

10.7 

77.0 

1986.87  

10.7 

9.7 

\S 

(21.1) 

27.6 

8.7 

5.6 

15.4 

78.4 

1967-88  (c)  

11.7 

a. 

1.4 

(21.9) 

273 

9.1 

5.2 

15.0 

783 

NA  -  Not  available. 

(a)  LO.R.T. -Ixa^e  of  RcskJem  Theatres 

(b)  LOA'«  -  Lettei  of  A^emem  Theatre  Contracu 

(c)  53  week! 

(d)  Dinner  theatre  including  in  stock 

Source:  Guy  Pace,  •Detailed  Tables,'  October  12, 1989,  table  7.  3^5 
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Table  4-16.  .  . 

Total  work  weeks  of  working  membership  of  Actors  Equity  by  type  of  productions: 

1968-1989 


selected  years 


Workweeks  (a) 


1968-69 


1978-79 


1983^ 


1987-88 


Broadway  

Road  ~  

Production  sub-louL^   

LORT  (League  of  Resident  Theatres) 

LOA's  (Letter  of  Aarcemcnt)  

SmaU  Prof  Theatre  Con'oact  (SPTQ 

Developing  theatres  sub-total  . 

Dinner  Theatre  

Stock  

Young  Audiences  

Off-Broadway  

Cabaret  —  

CAT  (Chicago  Axr^  Theatres)...  

Guc^  Artut/Actor-Tcacher   

Special  Productions  

Industrial  

Mini  Contract...  

URTA  (University)  

Specials  -  

Workshops.  

HAT/BAT  (Hollywood/Bay  Arcs  CA) 
Extras  -  -  -  


Grand  totals.. 


NA  •  Not  available. 

Noiet  Calculated  on  a  seasonal  basis  (June  i  to  May  31). 


1988-89 


39^ 

33,250 

27,792 

15 

25  813 

26^ 

32309 

27,579 

2U32o 

66,068 

65,559 

55371 

A'J  AAA 

47 

36,150 

38,791 

5i,034 

64  911 

0 

11,922 

17,448 

17,934 

0 

10, /lU 

0 

5,010 

17,448 

34,644 

40,444 

NA 

30,'»74 

21,523 

37,962 

21,081 

13,700 

12,007 

9,745 

220 

10,047 

9,964 

12,632 

12,849 

12376 

7,627 

10,575 

12,148 

11,913 

1,446 

1,664 

5389 

6,061 

5304 

0 

1,963 

2,009 

5318 

5336 

870 

2,278 

4,762 

5,737 

5,961 

0 

5,162 

5,459 

3,197 

3354 

3,113 

3,307 

3352 

1,771 

1,681 

J 

986 

2:219 

1,468 

1,713 

0 

689 

1,088 

1389 

1380 

1.084 

484 

0 

2389 

2,437 

0 

476 

1,728 

530 

549 

2,9*74 

1,023 

634 

0 

85 

0 

8 

322 

64 

90 

162;i83 

204,041 

209377 

230,926 

233340 

(a)  A  work  week  is  defined  by  Actors  Equity  as  "one  member  e.nploycd  under  contract  for  one  week." 

(b)  In  previous  years.  Small  Professional  Theatre  Contract  (SPTQ  work  weeks  were  mcorporated  under  LOA. 

Source:  Guy  Pace,  "Equity  Employment  Continues  Strong  Upswing;  Meml^rship  Declines,"  Equity  News.  November  1989,  table  II. 
MHhodolockal  nola:  Work  weeks  arc  prepared  by  each  Equity  ol  ce  and  summarixed  by  the  national  office. 

CMM«fval(oral  not«  The  overaU  increase  in  work  weeks  for  the  1988^  Season  wm  a  total  of  2,614  weeks«  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  that  thU  growth  was  over  and  above  a  53  workweek  season  for  1987-88.  In  terms  of  real  growth  from  the  last  comparable  52 
weei  ;?asoo  (1986-87),  cmptoyment  grew  by  8.8  percent.  SiraiUrly.  althou^  it  appears  that  the  Production  Contract,  our  flagship,  had  a 
slight  dip  from  iht  prior  season,  if  wc  factor  out  the  53  weeks,  the  actual  increase  over  1986^  was  7.6  percent. 

The  LORT  Contract  continues  its  steady  growth  over  the  past  20  years,  from  36,000  workweeks  to  almost  65,000.  However,  the  most 
striking  growth  in  Equity  employment  continues  to  be  In  the  Developing  Theatres  category.  Ten  yca*^  ago,  there  were  5,000 
developmental  workweeks,  and  today  we  stand  at  over  40,000,  comprised  of  SmaU  Professional  Theatre  Contracts  and  scores  of 
individualized  Letters  of  Agreement.  Unfortunately,  Dinner  Theatre  and  Stock,  and  even  the  Industrial  contract,  continue  their  steady 
downward  trend.  Note  taken  from  source  cited  above. 
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Table  4-15.  ^ 

Census  of  Population  data  on  State  distnbutaons 

and  1380   


of  actors /directors:  1970 


Sute 


1970 


Nu^r 

of  actors/ 
directors 


Concen- 
tration 
ratio* 


RanX 


Niniber 

of  actors/ 
directors 


California  

New  York  

Texas  

lUinois  

Florida  

N«w  Jersey  

Feonsylvania  

HassaduMtts  

Vlrsinia  

Ohio  

Hichigan  

Maryland  

Uashii^ton  

GeortiA  

CooDacticut  

Hiomaou  

North  Carolina. . . 

Missouri  

Colorado  

Indiana  

Wisconsin  

Arizona  

Tennessee  

Orefcft  

Iowa  

Uouisiana  

Kentucky  

Kansas  

OklahoM  

South  Carolina. . 

Nevada  

Xlabaaa  

Nebraska  

Utah  

Hmii  

Nev  Hexico  

Arkansas  

Mississippi  

Khode  Island... 
West  Virginia. . 

South  Dakou. .. 

Montana  

Idaho  

AlasU  

HaiM  

North  Dakou. . 

Venont  

Delaware. 
New  Hampshire. 
Wyoams  


8,966 

2.23 

1 

20,751 

2 

7,800 

2.09 

2 

15,180 

k 

1,S69 

.73 

3 

2,U5 

3 

1,804 

.78 

4 

2,271 

8 

1,158 

.91 

5 

2,103 

1,448 

.97 

6 

1,785 

6 

1,327 

.56 

7 

1,461 

9 

1,012 

.84 

8 

1,377 

12 

6S8 

.74 

9 

1,300 

7 

1,262 

.59 

10 

1,275 

10 

991 

.57 

11 

1,217 

11 

871 

1.09 

12 

1,024 

18 

S46 

.81 

13 

933 

608 

.6' 

14 

889 

13 

632 

.97 

15 

832 

16 

S67 

.74 

16 

779 

19 

Sb2 

.53 

17 

712 

\b 

590 

.64 

18 

695 

23 

404 

.93 

19 

688 

17 

V»<» 

52 

20 

645 

20 

494 

.55 

21 

640 

30 

332 

1.03 

22 

609 

21 

487 

.o3 

23 

548 

24 

382 

.91 

24 

529 

26 

374 

.66 

25 

495 

22 

US 

.73 

26 

488 

29 

334 

.58 

27 

409 

28 

336 

.75 

28 

367 

2b 

378 

78 

29 

350 

31 

2  53 

.51 

30 

340 

36 

176 

1.68 

31 

301 

27 

372 

.59 

32 

290 

32 

242 

.81 

3S 

281 

39 

160 

.80 

34 

261 

38 

162 

1.09 

35 

2S8 

\i 
ji 

171 

1.00 

36  ■ 

255 

33 

214 

.62 

37 

238 

34 

19b 

.51 

38 

208 

40 

133 

.68 

39 

197 

3b 

185 

.64 

40 

189 

4S 

92 

.73 

41 

165 

103 

.79 

42 

162 

42 

111 

.81 

43 

159 

SO 

41 

83 

44 

149 

41 

111 

.58 

45 

148 

46 

81 

.75 

46 

113 

47 

69 

.78 

47 

94 

49 

49 

.U 

48 

85 

43 

105 

.68 

49 

50 

48 

68 

1.04 

50 

42 

Concen- 
tration 
ratio^ 


2.83 
2.95 

.58 

.65 

.78 

.79 
.42 
.76 
.82 
.40 

.45 
.77 
.75 
.56 
.83 

.61 
.40 
.48 
.75 
.39 

.U 
.80 
.41 
.66 
.56 

.44 
.42 
.51 
.41 
.38 

1.10 
.28 
.59 
.65 
.92 

.72 
.39 
.32 
.67 
.39 

82 
.70 
.59 
1.27 
.46 

.61 
.60 
.47 
.17 
.29 


fcte:    Cen««  fiRures  for  toul  n«b«.  of  actors /directors  40,201  for  1970  and  for  1980  were  67,180. 
SUUs  are  in  order  of  raiA  of  number  of  acton /directors  in  1980. 

*Cci«atration  ratio:   Proportion  of  actors /directors  in  SUte  labor  force  c<m^  with  naticoai 
proportion.   A  ratio  of  1.00  would  wuix  that  Suu  cooc«itration  was  identical  to  the  national 
average. 

9o«r»:  totiooal  toJow-nt  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  W^eyt  f^jf^  L^v^iJ^t  Washington,  D.C. » 
R^t  19,  March  1987,  figure  II,  p.  15.    (DaU  are  fro.  U.S.  Ikireau  of  the  C«su»,  CmM^  of  Population.) 
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Chart  4-8. 

Sources  of  income  for  nonprofit  theatres  by  type  of  theatre:  1982 


Earned  income 


Government  support 


Private  contributions 


Total  Theatre 
(715) 

Resident  (LORT) 
(74) 

Stock 
(37) 

Off-Broadway 
(21) 

Off-Off-Broadway 
(37) 

Children's 
(71) 

Community 
(184) 


J  74% 
60% 


Total  Theatre 


Off-Off-Broadway 
Children's 
Community 


Note:  In  addition  to  sources  referenced  here,  theatres  reported  from  3  to  8  percent  of  their  income  from  sources  other 
than  earned,  government  or  private  contributions. 


Source:  Census  of  Service  Industries;  Sec  table  4-14  for  full  citation. 


Table  4-14.  .       ,  r 

Census  of  Service  Industries  data  on  aggregate  financial  measures  of  nonprofit  (lax-exempt)  theatre  organizations:  1982  (cunlmued  trom 
previous  page) 


NeUiodoloficAl  Dot«:  Tbe  source  of  cUU  presented  in  these  tables  is  tht  Census  of  Service  Intlustries  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  every  five  years.  The  ljut  Census  used  1982,  a  year  of  deep 
recession,  as  its  reference  year.   Thus  the  aggregate  financial  conditioos  of  nonprofit  perfoming  arts  organiiations  described  in  this  note  are  fro«  a  period  of  adverse  econaiic  conditions. 

Ihe  universe  of  organizations  receiving  quest ioanaires  in  the  five-year  Census  of  Service  Industries  is  obtained  fro«  two  sourcea.   One  source  is  filers  of  FICA  reports  (social  security  retireittnt 
deposits);  the  other  is  filers  ol  incow  lax  forms  (IRS  Fom  990  for  ooqprofit  organiiations).    Monprofit  performing  arts  oriinitatiooi  which  do  not  submit  either  *n  FICA  report  or  an  IRS  990  Form  are 
not  likely  to  be  included  in  the  Census.   Furtheimore,  many  performli^  arts  organizations  operate  as  subsidiaries  of  organizatiooi  such  as  sUU  or  local  goverment;  colleges  or  universities;  wsetims; 
and  many  other  kinds  of  large  organi  rat  ions.    In  such  cases,  the  larger  organiiation  is  the  one  that  may  receive  the  Census  c^stlonnaire  and  its  response  will  be  classified  in  terms  of  its  prinary 
activity,  usually  not  the  performing  arts.    For  such  leasons,  the  counts  of  nunbers  of  organizations  and  their  revenues  presentmd  in  this  note  understate  the  levels  of  activity  in  19B2. 

The  ^uMary  coli*mis  for  the  total  organizations  present  figures  which  have  been  eipanded  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  co^)ensaU  for  lack  of  full  deUils  about  sojrces  of  revenues  in  the  reports  of 
sow  organizations.   Go  the  other  hand,  information  for  the  selected  fields  show  the  actual  repoited  data  for  sources  of  revenue.   Because  of  the  incomplete  detail,  the  revenue  sources  shown  for  the 
selected  fields  do  not  sua  to  the  full  total  of  reported  reveiues.   The  extent  of  incoiS)lete  deuil  is  shown  for  each  field  as  the  last  figure  in  the  table  coluen.   Generally,  the  completeness  cf 
report  ing  was  very  high  for  tlw  detailed  sources  of  revenue.    The  greatest  gap  came  from  opera  compar.^es  which  only  reported  66  percent  of  their  toUl  revenues  in  their  responses  about  detail  of 
soiirces.   On  the  expense  side,  only  the  total  is  available  for  the  performing  arts  organizations  since  no  questions  were  asked  about  deUiled  expeoMS  in  the  1982  Census. 

When  ct*paring  the  revenues  frcm  contributions  and  grants  shown  in  this  noU  with  data  available  from  funders,  the  reader  should  remeaber  that  contributions  and  grants  may  not  be  posted  as  reverues  by 
the  receiving  organization  in  the  same  year  that  they  are  recorded  by  the  giver.   The  differences  are  caused  by  several  f acton.   First,  the  year  in  Oiich  a  gift  or  grant  is  recorded  by  a  supporter  may 
not  be  the  same  fiscal  year  the  organization  uses  in  reporting  receipts  to  the  Census.    Second,  organizations  often  draw  down  (expend)  a  contribution  or  grant  over  several  years.    For  eiaeple,  a  grant 
awarded  (obligated)  by  the  Kational  Endowwnt  for  the  Arts  In  fiscal  Year  1932  may  not  be  drawn  down  as  income  by  the  receiving  organization  until  a  year  or  more  later. 

Observatlomal  ooU:    According  to  these  data,  the  1982  experience  in  obUining  sufficient  revenies  to  meet  expenses  varied  widely.   The  revenie /expense  ratio  (percentage  of  expenses  covered  by 
revenues)  for  *23  classical  music  organizations  averaged  96  pett:ent;  there  was  a  balance  between  revenues  and  expenses  for  IW  dance  organizations;  and  a  three  percent  surplus,  on  the  average,  was 
realized  by  Mb  theatre  organizations.    The  variation  for  selected  oonprofit  theatre  fields  was.    resident  theatres  (U«T)"99  percent;  stock  theatreS'-lOS  percent;  Off-Broadway  theatrcs--96  percent; 
Off -Off -Broadway  theatres- -93  percent;  children's  theatres -106  percent;  and  cce^lty  theatres   100  percent.    For  ballet  companies  the  revesue /expense  ratio  was  97  percent,  and  for  modem  dance 
compdiiies  It  was  92  percent     In  the  classical  mus^ic  fields,  syipbony  orchestras  obtained  99  pcn.ent  of  expenses;  opera  companies  obUined  86  percent;  and  chamber  wsic  groups'  ratio  was  a  balanced  100 
percent. 

Ooverment  'ukI  private  sector  contributions  and  grants  to  assist  nonprofit  performing  arts  or^janizations  in  their  revenue /expense  balance  varied  substantially.    For  all  71b  theatres,  contributions  and 
grants  represented  21  percent  of  expenses.    For  selected  theatre  fields,  however,  the  corresponding  figure  was  23  percent  for  resident  theatres  {UXl)\  Kb  percent  for  OCf  Off -Broadway  theatres;  and  2* 
percent  for  the  children's  theatres.    For  lb9  dance  organizations,  the  average  share  of  contributions  and  grants  in  reeting  expenses  was  36  percent,  nearly  identifical  to  the  3/  percent  for  ballet 
companies.    For  all  *23  classical  music  organizations,  the  share  of  contributions  and  grants  in  eeeting  expenses  was  3«  percent,  varying  from  33  percent  for  syephony  orchestras,  to  26  percent  for  opera 
cc^>anies,  and  to  *2  percent  for  chamber  music  groups.    For  opera  ccmpanies  which  obtained  rever»ies  that,  on  aver;igo,  mot  only  B6  percent  of  their  expenses,  the  contributions  and  grants  received  fell 
far  short  of  balancing  the  revefx>e/ expense  ratio. 

The  sources  of  reveiues  also  varied  substantially  for  the  different  performing  arts  fields  reviewed  in  this  note.    For  instance,  stock  theatres,  on  the  average,  obUin  76  percent  of  revenues  from 
axliission  receipts,  while  modem  dance  companies  received  only  13  percent  of  their  revenues  from  admission  receipts  but  31  percent  from  contract  fees  for  performances.    The  three  data  tables 
.cccmpanying  this  note  show  many  differences  between  fields  in  the  roveiwe  source  lines.   There  are  also  similarities  in  patterns.   For  exaeple,  the  range  of  supporl  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  varies  from  2  percent  to  9  percent,  but  all  other  gover«ent  souixes  are  generally  equal  iu  or  greater  than  the  t>ndowment's  share  and,  ranging  from  2  to  12  percent.    For  most  fields,  the  largest 
share  of  private  contributions  and  grants  came  from  individuals.    The  proportion  of  support  fuo  individuals  ranges  as  high  as  17  percent  for  chamber  music  groups  to  as  low  aj,  2  percent  for  nodom 
daiKe     Notes  taien  from  source  iited  above. 
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Census  of  Service  Industries  data  on  aggregate  financial  measures  of  nonprofit  (tax-exempt)  theatre  organizations:  1982  (continued  on  next 
page)  


Thoatro  organ izit ions 
AAount  fercent 


Resident  (LOKT) 
(70 

Aaount  ferc«nt 


Stock 
(37) 

Aaount  Percent 


Selected  theatre  fields 

Off 'BroatWay 

(21) 

Aaount  ferceot 


Off-Off>Broadway 

(37) 
Aaount  Nrc«nt 


Children'^ 
(71) 

Aaount  fercertt 


CcMunity 
(IW) 
Aaount  Percent 


o 


ToUl  rcvcoifts                                        $170,059,000         100  $9b,U2,000  100     $2b, 108,000         100      $9,711,000         100      $b,93b,000  100     $U,S«2,000  KO     $2b,80b,000  100 

Admission  receipts                                 228,WO,000          62  W,924,000  bl       19,0/0,000           76        4,3b5,000          45        1,780,000  30        5,605,000  31       12,5W,000  49 

Contract  fee*  for  performances                  U,4U,000           4  2,229,000  2                (b)          (b)         105,000           I          210,000  4       l,62«,000  W          656,000  3 

Sale  of  MTchar^ise                                   6,453,000            2  1,643,000  2        1,222,000            5          109,000            I            22,000  (a)          35,000  (»)         *.84,000  2 

Services  to  performlnearu  industry..        2,468,000          (a)  223,000  (a)         122,000          (a)              (b)          (b)         139,000  2          120,000  1           208,000  I 

Other  patron,  contract  fee*                      22,241,000           6  4,966,000  5          457,000            2           90,000           I          149,000  3          810,000  7        1,627,000  6 

Royalties,  residual  fees,  subsidiary 

rights                                                  1,048,000          (a)  195,000  (a)                 0             0               (b)           (b)           21,000  (a)                 0  0  (b)  (b) 

GoveraMBt  cootribitioM  a^  t^aots 

mtional  Enda-ent  for  the  Arts               8,741,000           2  3,782,000  4            H.OOO          (a)         2/4,000           3          5U,000  9          288,000  2            91,000  (a) 

AM  other  fovenwnt  sources                  16,210,000            4  3,946,000  4           S10,000            2          652,000            7           731,000  12          692,000  6           951,000  4 

Private  cootrlbutioM  aad  granU 

Individuals                                           20,589,000            6  7,726,000  8           /9/,000            1           576,000            6           601,000  10           555,000  5        1,294,000  5 

Foundations                                          11,524,000            4  4,471,000  5           160,000            1           712,000            7           373,000  10          360,000  1           5/2,000  2 

Busii^ss  and  industry                            14,224,000            4  5,745,000  6          289,000            1           943,000          10          447,000  8          586,000  5           759,000  3 

All  other  non-goverT»ent  sources....        1,111.000           1  1,852,000  2                (b)          (b)              (b)          (b)                 0  0         )%,CCO  2  (b)  (b) 

Other  revenues                                         18,1/6,000            5  3,904,000  4        1,449,000            6          124,000            3           103,000  2          956,000  8        1,690,000  7 

ToUl  eipeoces                                          157,106,000         100  95,861,000  100      21,951,000         100       10,118,000         100       6,395,000  100      10,974,000  100      25,727,000  100 

Percent  of  revenues/expenses                                 101  99  105                             %                             91  106  100 

Percent  of  contributions  and  ^ruitif 

eipenses                                                           i\  21  (b)                            (b)                             4b  24  (b) 

Percent  of  revenues  of  organizations 
reporting  detail  of  sources/total 

revenues                                                      iOO  (expaj»Je4)  94   ^  ^  

lou:    bee  tables  4-18,  4-6/,  and  4-68  for  related  Census  of  Service  Industries  data  for  dance  and  classical  busic  organirations.    The  •ethodological  and  observational  notes  alio  apply  to  these  tables 

(a)  Uss  than  0.5  percent. 

(b)  Ktata  h^ve  boen  vitMwld  to  avoid  disclosure  for  indiviifcul  organisations. 
These  daU  are  included  in  the  coluan  total  for  ti^  Total  Kevenuca. 

Soira:    National  EndoMwnt  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Aggregate  Financial  Heasures  of  Nwiprofit  Theatre,  Dance,  and  Classical  Husic  Organizations  in  1982",  Washington,  D  C  , 

Note  26,  August  1987,  table  1.    (Data  are  froa  Census  of  Service  Industries.) 
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Table  4-13. 

Attendance  by  theatre  type:  1976-1977 


Facilities  Capacity  Productions         Pcrfomanccs  Attendance 


(seats) 

(in  millions) 

39 

49,000 

63 

10,800 

8.8 

Rotd   ^  -...^ 

309 

700,000 

NA 

9,000 

14.7 

Dinner —  

128 

45,000 

1,300 

32,000 

11.1 

30 

99.000 

200 

3.000 

6.6 

Small  summer  stock  

310 

100,000 

1^ 

22.000 

4.9 

40 

NA 

40 

2.000 

1.7 

65 

38,400 

3% 

13,200 

6.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3,000 

1.4 

620 

NA 

NA 

NA 

8.6 

Total  — 

1^1 

1^1^ 

3,199 

95,000 

2^ 

NA 

7^ 

45.000 

6.7 

2^ 

NA 

7^ 

30.000 

90 

30.000 

NA 

30,000 

150.000 

45.0 

Total  ■■  ■   

35,000 

NA 

45,000 

225,000 

60.7 

NA  -  Not  apf^icable. 

Source;  Nalior.al  Endowment  for  the  Aits,  Rescanrh  Dmston,  Conditions  and  Needs  of  the  Professional  American  Theatre  Washmgton. 
1981,  Report  11,  p.  22. 


Table  4-12. 

Regional  distribution  of  theatre  facilities  and  compantes:  1977 


Regioo  BroAdway 

Road 

Dinner 
Dinner  ooo- 
cquity  equity 

S 

Summer 

equity 

«auacr 

HOB' 

equity  Outdoor 

Outdoor 
fcstJvak 

LORT 

BlacL 
tod 

Chkano 

Small 
theatres 

TotAb 

Middle  AttMtk 

— 

9 

•• 

6 

6 

1 

1 

7 

34 

N<^YorfcSUte  

lo 

5 

2 

0 

25 

Z 

< 

• 

0 

21 

9^ 

^exciuuui^  i^Ciw  TOiK  v^wy) 

PcoosyhranU   

■yn 
£v 

2 

4 

• 

0 

18 

3 

2 

3 

14 

74 

New  York  City  

39 

I 

7 

•57 

230 

304 

Northeast 

CoQoectk^   ^ 

- 

6 

2 

3 

5 

7 

2 

6 

e 

J 

0 

^< 
•♦J 

Mainr  ^   

- 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

11 

MMMdlUMttS  

-- 

4 

3 

1 

6 

15 

4 

1 

2 

17 

33 

New  Kjunpthire^  

— 

5 

7 

1 

2 

1 

10 

KAoae  TiUiw 

1 

1 
1 

1 

in 

Venaoot 

1 

6 

W«  North  CeatnU 

- 

- 

- 

4 

— 

- 

- 

1 

3 

15 

KMMt  

- 

- 

- 

5 

— 

1 

2 

15 

Mlmiftoto  

3 

— 

7 

1 

2 

1 

11 

il 

MiMomI  

- 

4 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

NebTMU  

- 

2 

- 

2 

- 

4 

11 

NoftkDOoU  

- 

- 

2 

— 

4 

SoUhDakod  

6 

1 

• 

0 

South  Alfauitk 

Dekwre  

~ 

-- 

1 

~ 

3 

5 

WMhiaitoo,  D.C  

•- 

3 

■■ 

- 

- 

4 

1 

2 

7 

13 

30 

Fk>rtdt   

15 

6 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

12 

51 

Gcofgito  .1..^^..  

1 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

A 

in 

JiO 

NUiyUnd  

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Q 

y 

L2 

2 

^ 

lU 

2 

3 

0 
0 

AJl 

South  CtroUiu  

3 

J 

4 

11 

Vlrjfaiii.  

2 

9 

1 

4 

- 

3 

2 

•1 
J 

Weit  VirgiiiiA  

1 

2 

1 

2 

10 

E.  North  CeatnU 

niiDok 

14 

3 

8 

10 

1 

3 

TO 

lodiant.   ^  

11 

2 

3 

11 

2 

1 

1 

32 

MkiiifSD  . 

- 

3 

10 

1 

1 

7 

Ohio  

.. 

L2 

3 

2 

11 

3 

4 

3 

4 

45 

WiiomiB..   

.. 

13 

- 

- 

2 

4 

7 

2 

1 

1 

6 

36 

W.  Soulii  Central 

ArfcaoMt   

■■ 

1 

~ 

1 

J 

1 1 
11 

LoukUan  

•• 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

4 

0 

7fi 

OikhooM.^   

I 

2 

1 
J 

< 

1A 

19 

3 

4 

2 

< 

3 

3 

11 

56 

Mowitaia 

Arixxna^^   

5 

1 

- 

~ 

— 

- 

1 

- 

8 

16 

Cok>f*do   

4 

1 

11 

- 

- 

-- 

4 

27 

IdAba    ~  ~ 

2 

0 

i^Ip^I^I^H^   

5 

0 

Nevad««   

1 

- 

2 

1 

- 

9 

15 

Ut*h  

- 

2 

1 

2 

2 

11 

>K^offllng  

.. 

.. 

- 

2 

- 

- 

2 

E.  Sovth  Central 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Kcatucky.   

1 

1 

5 

< 

1 

4 

21 

MiKteipfH   

1 

1 

7 

0 

TewMMce.   

9 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

25 

Pacific 

AMa  ,  

1 

1 

2 

27 

4 

2 

15 

1 

2 

6 

13 

66 

136 

Hmii   

1 

6 

7 

Qrtjoa...>^-^. —  

3 

4 

8 

Waibii^  

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

10 

24 

Puerto  RJco  

1 

1 

Totab   39  309  67  61  63  247  30  53  65  107  620  1661 


Statet.   1  43  32  48  17  23  28  27  48  50 

Q   ___  _  

ERIC   " 


NitkHMl  Eadowment  for  tbe  Aiti,  Roe^h  DMikm,  Condhtoni  and  Needi  of  the  Profe»k)aal  AiacTtean  Tbetre.  Waitungton.  D.C.  Rcpoit  U,  May  1981.  p.  16. 


Table  4.11b. 

Theatre  Communications 
Universe:  1988 


Group  data  on  productivity. 


flnances.  and  work  force  for  the 


Productivity 

A..    A  13.948.801 

Attendance  

c  K,^-*.  948.878 

SubscnbcR  

n  ^  46.149 

PerfotTOanccs  ■  

  2,369 


Productions. 


Finances  (in  dolla«) 

Total  expenses...  .^-^  -  --^  ^  -    277.876^12 

Earnings      ^^^'^'^^ 

Contributions..........  -  ^    ^   109;J58.965 

Tout  income  ^  -   276.433.901 

Surplus/deficit   -1.442.411 


Work  Force 


ArtUtic  staff   ^^.677 

Administntivc  sUfT  -  -  —  -  

Technical  staff...»   ^'^22 

Tbul  paid  staff  «   24.107 

Volunteers   26.310 


Source  Barbara  Janowiu  Ehrlich.  Theatre  Facts  88.*  American  Theatre.  Apnl  1989.  p.2.  (Annual  survey  conducted  by  Theatre 
Communications  Group,  Inc.) 

Methodological  iiol«  The  1988  TCG  survey  incorporates  information  from  189  nonprofit  professional  theatres  from  across  the  United 
Sutcs,  representing  the  breadth  and  diversity  of  the  field.  Participating  theatres  include  small  and  mediunj-sizcd  ensembles  that  perform 
new  and  expcrimenul  works;  tounng  companies;  and  large,  established  cultural  institutions  with  varied  repertoires.  Accordingly,  their 
programming  spans  the  scope  of  classics,  modem  plays  and  musicaU.  new  plays  by  contemporary  Amencan  and  foreign  playwrights,  plays 
aimed  at  minority  and  young  audiences,  mime  and  performance  art  works. 

Observalioiuil  note:  The  participating  theatres  are  located  in  urban  neighborhoods,  rural  communities,  suburbs  and  major  metropolitan 
centers  representing  112  towns  and  cities  m  38  sutcs  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Together,  they  played  to  a  total  audience  of  13  9 
million  dunng  the  1987^  season  and  presented  46,149  pcrfonnanccs  of  2.369  productions.  The  total  number  of  actors,  directors, 
designers,  playwrights,  and  administratis  and  technical  staff  employed  by  the  theatres  was  24,097,  with  an  additional  26.310  volunteers 
augmenting  the  woikforce. 

Budgets  for  the  189  theatres  ranged  in  size  from  X50,000  to  neariy  59  million;  as  a  group,  they  represent  a  $278-million  industry  Nearly 
half  the  theatre  •  47  percent-  ended  the  year  with  operating  deficits,  a  lower  perccnugc  than  the  years  between  1983  and  1985  when  a 
majority  of  the  participanu  were  producing  in  the  red,  yet  still  far  too  many  to  proclaim  a  stable  economic  environment  for  the  field. 
Bottom  lines  for  the  individual  theatres  in  1988  range  from  a  negative  fund  baUncc  of  $1.06  million  to  a  surplus  of  $800,000.  while  the 
aggregate  bottom  line  for  the  total  survey  universe  reflects  a  deficit  of  Si. 4  million. 

The  Alliance  Theatre  Company  (Atlanta),  Honolulu  Theatre  for  Youth,  Perseverance  Theatre  (Douglas,  Alaska),  Mark  Taper  Fopjm 
(Los  Angtlcs),  Sleppenwolf  Theatre  Company  (Chicago),  Hartford  Stage  Company,  Repcrtorio  Espaftol  (New  York  City),  Theatre  de  la 
Jcune  Lune  (Minneapolis),  Seattle  Repertory  Theatre  and  the  Manhattan  Theatre  Oub  are  representative  of  the  geographical  and  artistic 
range  of  this  year's  national  survey  group.  Note  taken  from  source  cited  above. 
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Chart  4.7. 

Sources  of  earned  and  contributed  income  of  45  nonproflt  resident  theatres  in  the 
membership  of  the  Theatre  Communications  Group:  1988 


3%  3^  2% 


0.6% 
2% 


Box  office 
Concessions/advertising/rental 
All  other 
Royalty  income 
Interest  and  endowments 
Educational  programs 
Booked  in  events 
Tounng 


CZ] 


81% 


Earned  income  sources 


il% 


10% 


12% 


14% 

Contributed  income  sources 


Federal  government 
State  government 
Local  government 
Individuals 
Foundations 
Corporations 
United  Ans  funds 
Fundraising  events 
All  other 


[=□ 


ERLC 


Note:  Based  on  a  sample  of  45  theatres  representative  of  the  nation  s  largest  «uid  better  established  theatres,  accounimg  for 
more  than  half  of  financial  activity  of  201  theatres  reporting  to  Theatre  Communications  Group. 

Source:  Theatre  Communications  Group,  Inc.:  Sec  tables  4- 10  and  4- 11  a  for  full  citation. 
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Chart  4-6. 

Sources  of  earned  and  contributed  income  of  27  nonprofit  resident  theatres 
in  the  Ford  Foundation  Study:  1965 


Earned  income  sources 
.6%  .7% 


Unearned  income  sources 
8.4%  8.8% 


32% 


Source:  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  1.  Appendix  A.  table  5. 
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Thetitx  CoDunuaicatioiis  Group  data  on  contributed  income  by  source  for 
45  norprv^fit  ^sident  theatres:  1984-1988 


Contributed  Idcom  sourca 

198A 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

7,038 

8,026 

9,200 

10,049 

10,200 

5,757 

6,588 

7,468 

8,356 

8,959 

4,357 

4,708 

5,800 

6,542 

8,127 

3,7l0 

6,378 

6,191 

4,591 

5,038 

5,974 

5,520 

5,735 

State  

4,814 

4,841 

6,008 

5,461 

5,614 

560 

628 

1,066 

1,602 

1,849 

Pundraisijig  event s/g>ii Ids.. 

2,382 

2,703 

3,427 

3,812 

3,921 

4,215 

4,695 

4,421 

5,627 

6,262 

Total  

38,279 

43,143 

49,742 

53,160 

57,479 

Vote:   See  table  4-9  for  aethodological  note. 

Sourca:  Barbara  Jancvitz  Khrlich,  "Theatre  Facts  88,"  Aaerican  Theatre.  April  1989,  p.  7.  (Annual  survey 
condtKted  by  Theatre  Coaaunications  Group,  Inc.) 
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Table  4-10. 

Theatre  Conununications  Group  data  on  sources  of  earned  income  for  45 
nonprofit  resident  theatres:  1984-1988 


Earned  incone  source  1985  1986  1987  1988 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

Box  office                                   54,182  59,109  61,724  67,510  73,191 

Touring                                         2,266  2,383  3,348  2,436  2,207 

Booked-L-  events                            1,808  1,949  1,793  3,197  2,689 

Educational  prograas                       2,044  1,993  2,064  2,368  2,260 

Interest  and  dividends                    1,902  1,749  1,322  1,197  1,506 

EndowKnt  income                               726  947  1,210  1,560  1,784 

Royalty  inco«                                   562  332  538  487  533 

Conces  sions /advert  i  s  im; 

and  rental                                    3,385  3,918  4,105  4,133  4,187 

All  other                                       2,730  1,565  2,841  1,661  2,031 

Total                                            69,605  73,945  78,945  84,549  90,388 

lote:    See  table  4-9  for  nethodological  note. 

Source:  Barbara  Janovitz  Ehrlich.  "Theatre  Facts  88,"  Aaerican  Theatre.  April  1989,  p.  4.  (Annual  survey 
conducted  by  Theatre  CocaBunicatiors  Group  Inc.) 
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Table  4-9. 

Theatre  Communications  Group  data  on  total  income  and  expenses  for  45 
nonprofit  resident  theatres:  1984-1988 


Incooe  and  expenses 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

69,605 

73,945 

78,945 

84,549 

90,388 

109,255 

119,845 

128,531 

137,057 

147,792 

-39,650 

-45,900 

-49,586 

-52,508 

-57,404 

38,279 

43,143 

49,742 

53,160 

57,479 

107,884 

117,088 

128,687 

137,709 

147,867 

-1,371 

-2,757 

156 

652 

75 

Source:  Barbara  Janowitz  Khrlich,  "Theatre  ''acts  88,'*  Aaerican  Theatre,  April  1989,  p,  3,  (Annual  survey 
conducted  by  Theatre  Coaaunications  Group,  Inc.) 

ttetbodolOKiail  note:   The  TCG  survey  findings  include  a  five-year  trend  analysis  for  a  saople  group  of  45 
theatres  across  the  country.   The  current  survey  provides  detailed  information  on  these  theatres  over  the 
entire  five-year  survey  period,  beginning  with  1984.   The  45  saaple  theatres  in  the  1988  survey  range  in 
budget  size  fro«  $775,000  to  $8.3  aillion  and,  together  account  for  acre  than  half  of  the  total  financial 
activity  of  the  entire  189  survey  universe. 


The  snail  aggregate  surplus  of  $75,000  posted  by  the  saaple  theatres  placed  then  in  better  stead  than  the 
survey  universe,  with  its  collective  deficit  of  $1.4  aillion.   The  saaple  theatres  also  fared  better  than 
the  overall  survey  universe  in  percent  of  theatres  ending  the  year  with  a  negative  bottoa  line  -  42  percent 
of  saapled  theatres,  coapared  to  47  percent  of  the  universe.   By  contrast,  three  years  ago,  58  percent  of 
the  saae  sample  group  posted  year-end  deficits,  resulting  in  a  $2.8  aillion  aggregate  deficit.  But, 
although  the  aggregate  nuabers  look  better  now,  a  close  inspection  reveals  that  the  iaproved  picture  is  far 
froa  universal:    10  of  the  sample  theatres  registered  1988  deficits  in  excess  of  $100,000  and  5  theatres 
posted  deficits  in  each  of  the  five  years  studied.   One  aedber  of  the  saaple  group,  the  Alaska  Repertory 
Theatre,  was  forced  to  close  its  doors  permanently  due  to  economic  failure  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year. 
So  while  the  overall  financial  picture  of  the  sa^)le  theatres  has  improved  somewhat  over  the  past  several 
years,  nany  of  the  individual  theatres  continue  a  precarious  existence.   Note  taken  from  source  cited 
above. 
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Otservational  note:   Analysis  of  the  saaple  theatres  reveals  that  expenses  in  1988  grew  slightly  faster 
than  toUl  income  for  the  first  time  in  the  past  three  years,  and  well  ahead  of  the  4  percent  inflation 
rate  for  the  year.   ToUl  operating  ei-penses  increased  7.8  percent  over  the  previous  year  while  total 
income  grew  7.4  percent.   The  toUl  income  figure  is  coaprised  of  earnings,  predominantly  box-office 

receipts,  along  with  other  income  from  such  revenue-producing  activities  as  program  advertising  and  B 
concessions,  as  well  as  grants  and  contributions  received  from  both  public  and  private  sources.  Earnings  - 
rose  6.9  percent  in  1988,  and  left  the  largest  "earnings  gap'*  in  tha  five  years  studies  to  be  met  by  grants 
and  contributions  from  the  philanthropic  community.   Those  contributions  grew  8.1  percent  over  the  previous 
year,  enough  to  lev/e  a  small  collective  operating  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Table  4-8.  ,    ^  , 

Theatre  Communications  Group  data  on  income  and  expenses  for  30  theatres  in  Control 


Group  I:  1976-1980 


(in  tho;^»nds  of  dollars) 

Earned  income                                   21,030               24,408               28^4  35.942  36,186 

Support  income  10^09               11.071               13.518  16.015  18.175 

Total  income......^  ^  ~.             31^39               35.479               41^92  51,958  54.361 

Total  ocpcMcs                                   32.259               36.405               42,496  51.195  53.552 

Earnings  gap   ~                       11»230               11.997               14.122  15.252  17.366 


Note:  Indudcf  A  Contemporary  Theatre,  AUiancc  Theatre  Company/Atlanta  Children's  Theatre,  American  Conservatory  Theatre, 
American  Place  TTjeatrc,  Arena  Sugc,  Arizona  Theatre  Company,  Asolo  Sute  Theater,  Center  Stage,  Oncinnati  PUyhousc  m  the 
Park,  Cirde  in  the  Square,  Qeveland  Playhouse,  Dallas  Theater  Center,  The  Guthrie  Theater,  Hartford  SUgc  Company,  Indiana 
Repertory  Theatre,  Long  Wharf  Theatre,  Lorctto-Hilton  Repertory  Theatre,  Mark  Taper  Forum,  McCarter  Theatre  Company, 
Meadow  Brook  Theatre,  Milwaukee  Repertory  Theater  Company,  Old  Globe  Theatre,  Philadelphia  Drama  Guild,  Phoenix  Theatre, 
Pittsbui^h  Public  Theater,  Seattle  Repertory  Theatre,  South  Coast  Repertory,  SugcWest,  Studio  Arena  Theatre,  and  Trinity  Square 
Repertory  Company.  These  theatres  have  annual  operating  budgcu  in  excess  of  $500,000  and  have  reported  consistently  for  all 
years  shown. 

Soam  Theatre  Facts  80.  Theatre  Communications  Group,  Inc.,  1981,  table  6,  p.  23. 


Table  4.7, 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  expenditures  by  category  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total 
operating  expenditures  for  27  theatres:  1965-1971 


Sowct  of  expenditure  1965^      1966^7       1967-68       1968-69       1969-70  1970-71 


Salanet  and  fees 


Total  peifonnmf  aitistic  ^   

22.1 

22^ 

22.4 

21.6 

20.4 

21.1 

Total  noopciforming  artisik:    

—  11.0 

11.1 

IIJ 

113 

11.4 

11.7 

Total  iftiitic/productioo  personnel  ~    

40.6 

43.0 

416 

41.7 

403 

40.7 

Total  nooaitktic  penoonel   

  15.9 

14.9 

15.8 

15.4 

15J 

15.9 

Total  yen—atl   

  563 

57.8 

58.4 

57.2 

55.8 

56.6 

Employee  fhnfc  benefits  

4.4 

4.8 

5.1 

53 

53 

5.8 

Total  salaries/lMs/friiifc  bencfUs.....   

60.9 

62,6 

63J 

614 

61.1 

615 

^{oQsalaIy  costs 

12.4 

111 

11.8 

11.7 

11.9 

11.6 

Total  facility  costs  ^  

53 

5.0 

5.2 

5.8 

6.2 

6.0 

Total  other  nonsalary  cosu  

21.4 

203 

19J 

20.0 

20.8 

19.9 

39.1 

37.4 

36J 

37.6 

38.9 

37J 

Total  operating  expenditures    ^  ^  

  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

rotal  expenditures  in  tiious&nds  of  dollars    

......  10.488 

15,997 

17,717 

19.110 

19.643 

19.617 

Note:  Includes  Actors  Theatre  of  Louisville,  Alley  Theatre  (Houston).  American  Conservatoiy  Theatre  (San  Francisco).  American 
Shakespeare  Theater  (Stratford.  CT).  Arena  Suge  (Washington.  D.C).  Asolo  Sute  Theatre  (SarasoU).  Barter  Theatre  (Abingdon,  VA). 
Center  Stage  (Baltimore).  Qncinnati  Playhouse  in  the  Park,  Oeveland  Ptay  House.  Goodman  Theatre  (Chicago).  Guthrie  Theater 
(Minneapolts).  Hartford  Stage  Company.  Long  Wharf  Theatre  (New  Haven).  Mark  Taper  Forum  (Los  Angeles).  Meadow  Brook  Theatre 
(Rochester.  MI).  Milwaukee  Repertory  Theatre.  Repertory  Theater  of  Lincoln  Center  (New  York  Gty).  Seattle  Repertory  Theatre. 
Stage/West  (Springfield,  MA).  Studio  Arena  Theatre  (Buffalo).  Theatre  Company  of  Boston.  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company 
(Providence),  Washington  Theater  Qub  (Washington.  D.C).  and  Yale  Repertory  Theatre  (New  Haven). 

Source:  Ford  Foundation.  The  Financcs_of  the  Performinz  Arts.  Volume  I.  New  York.  NY,  1975,  appendix  C,  table  18. 
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Tabk  4^ 

Ford  Foundation  data  on  income  by  source  (selected  variables)  as  percentages  of  total  income 
including  corpus  transfers  for  27  theatres:  1965-1971 


Soutw  of  income  1965^      1966^7      1967^      196W9       1969-70  1970-71 


EarDcd  mcome 


Tocal  ticket  income.-  ~  ~     

68.6 

60.7 

573 

533 

58.0 

58.6 

TouJ  nooticket  perfonnanoe  income*  .......^  

4.0 

73 

7.8 

7.8 

33 

33 

Toul  nonpeTfonnance  earned  income  — »^  

  6.1 

5^ 

4.6 

43 

4.9 

4.0 

T«tel  mgm4  iaeomt —   

  78.7 

73.6 

69.7 

65.4 

663 

65.9 

Unearned  income 

Individual  cootributioas  

  93 

10.0 

83 

93 

9.4 

8.7 

Buciness  oootributioos  ™.  

1.1 

2-5 

14 

13 

Zl 

Combined/United  Art  Fund  contributions  

IJS 

2.8 

Z6 

ZS 

22 

1.8 

zo 

Z7 

2.9 

3.7 

1.7 

1.0 

IS 

2.0 

5.1 

2.8 

1.9 

4.7 

4.7 

4.1 

4.0 

4S 

Sute  government  grants....  

  1.0 

.8 

.7 

1.0 

.6 

18 

Local  government  granu  —    ~  

0 

3 

3 

3 

.4 

S 

National  foundation  grant*.   »  -  

A2 

42 

5:> 

6.7 

5.7 

ss 

tjorpua  earnings  used  for  opcrt^tions  

  0 

0 

.4 

0 

.1 

.1 

ToUl  ancamcd  income  

  20.8 

25.4 

27.8 

31.4 

32.7 

33.4 

Tocal  income  and  corpus 

99.5 

98.9 

97J 

96.8 

99.0 

99.3 

Cbrpus  principal  transferred  to  operations  

S 

1.1 

ZS 

3.2 

1.0 

.7 

ToUl  IscoM  iAcMlng  corpus  trMslers  

  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Total  income  in  thousands  of  dollars    

9337 

14^70 

16355 

18455 

18,694 

19,672 

N<Hc:  Includes  Actors  Theatre  of  Louisville,  AUey  Theatre  (Houston),  American  Conservatory  Theatre  (San  Francisco),  American 
Shakespeare  Theater  (Str-iford,  CT),  Arena  Sugc  (Washington,  D.C),  Asok)  SUte  Theatre  (Sarasou),  Barter  Theatre  (Abingdon,  VA), 
Center  Stage  (Baltimore),  Cincinnati  PUyhouse  in  the  Park,  Ocveland  PUy  House,  Goodman  Theatre  (Chicago),  Guthrie  Theater 
(Minneapolis),  Hartfotd  SUge  Company,  Long  Wharf  Theatre  (New  Haven),  Mark  Taper  Forum  (Lot  Angeles),  Meadow  Brook  Theatre 
(Rochester,  MI),  Milwaukee  Repertory  Theatre,  Repertory  Theater  of  Lincoln  Center  (New  York  Qty),  Seattle  Repertory  Theatre. 
SUge/West  (^jringi.cld,  MA),  Studio  Arena  Theatre  (Buffalo),  Theatre  Company  of  Bo6to<i,  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Company 
(Providence),  Washington  Theater  Qub  (Washington,  D.C),  and  Yale  Repertory  Theatre  (New  Haven). 

So«vt«:  Ford  Foundation,  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  .Arts.  Volume  I..  New  York,  NY.  1975.  appendix  C,  table  14. 
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Chart  4-5. 

Broadway  average  top  ticket  prices:  1955-1989 


Years 


Years 


ERIC 


*  The  Consumer  Pncc  Index  employed  is  All  Urban  Consumers,  New  York,  NY,  Northeastern,  NJ. 

Source:  George  Wachiel  '^ague  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers,  Inc.,  October  1989.  See  tabic  4-5  for  full  citation. 
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Table  4-5. 

Broadway  average  top  ticket  prices:    1854-55  to  1988-89 


Straight  play 

misicai 

Constant 

Current 

1985 

1985 

Season 

dollars 

dollars* 

dollars 

00 1  lars 

  5.68 

22.70 

o.oi 

  5.57 

22.34 

A  ^/i 

  6.22 

24.59 

/  .  U3 

  6.60 

25.26 

7  T  Q 

7Q  ft? 

  6.75 

25.13 

ft  1  7 
o.  1/ 

25.60 

ft 

O.  J7 

  6.85 

24.66 

ft 

.31 .  /  o 

  7.28 

25.95 

8.99 

  7.n 

25.72 

ft  /.  Q 

7Q  ft*^ 

  7.37 

25.35 

n  Al 

  7.33 

24.82 

9.  dZ 

"Kl  7/i 

  7.12 

23.74 

9.W 

  7.28 

23.48 

9.  DO 

1A  All 

  7.81 

24.54 

10.66 

JJ.49 

23.88 

12.02 

1 Q 

  8.27 

23.47 

13. 33 

J  /  *o5 

  9.11 

24.04 

14.  / / 

"Ift  Q7 

  9.21 

22.96 

13. 12 

11  71 

  9.00 

21.50 

13.81 

32.99 

  9.38 

21.11 

14.18 

  10.76 

21.86 

ii .  /O 

77  QA 

  12.50 

23.59 

14.40 

77  1ft 
LI .  iO 

  13.80 

24.59 

iD.9j 

7ft  /i7 

  15.68 

26.55 

17. 'fD 

  17.94 

28.76 

11*1.5 

  19.33 

27.94 

23.94 

35.31 

  24.25 

32.11 

29.00 

38.40 

  27.70 

33.42 

35.38 

42.68 

  32.94 

37.57 

38.01 

43.35 

  33.21 

36.17 

43.65 

47.54 

36.60 

45.26 

46.94 

  35.57 

35.57 

44.51 

44.51 

  35.42 

34.28 

44.91 

43.47 

  37.11 

34.19 

46.28 

42.63 

  37.49 

32.94 

46.63 

40.98 

*The  constant  dollar  figures  are  the  result  of  oultiplying  the  actual  ticket  prices  by  a  ratio  of  the 

Consumer  Price  Index  for  1982-84 

to  the  CPI  for  the  year  in  which  the  season  begins.   This  allows  direct 

couMrison  aaong  years  in  terns  of  the  real  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.   The  Consuaer  Price  Index 

efsployed  is  All  Urban  Consuaers, 

New  York,  NY,  Northeastern,  NJ. 

Source:  Data  provided  by  George  A.  Wachtel,  Director  of  Research,  the  League  of  American  Theatres  and 
Producers,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  October  1989. 
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Chart  4-4. 

Broadway  attendance  in  millions:  1957-1989 


Chart  4.3. 

Broadway  and  Road  combined  gross  income  from  ticket  sales:  1957-1987 


Chart  4-2. 

Broadway  gross  income  from  ticket  sales:  1957-1987 


00 
I 

On 


CO 


00 
00 

00 


Year 


Road  gross  income  from  ticket  sales:  1957-1987 


Source: 

ERIC 


The  League  of  Amcncan  Theatres  and  Producers,  Inc.;  Sec  table  4-4  for  full  citation. 
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Table  4-4. 

Selected  data  on  the  Broadway  season 
Producers:  1957-1989 


from  the  League  of  American  Theatres  and 


Number 

Broadway  Playing  of  new  Koad 

<^^son  Gross  Attendance  weeks       productions  gross 


(in  millions 

(in  millions) 

(in  millions 

of  dollars) 

of  doUsirs) 

>  Q  t-J  .to 

38 

7.2 

1,081 

56 

23 

40 

7.7 

1,157 

56 

23 

46 

7.9 

1,156 

58 

27 

44 

7.7 

1,210 

48 

S4 

1 ^ -AO 

44 

6.8 

1,166 

53 

39 

44 

7.4 

1,134 

54 

32 

40 

6.8 

1,107 

63 

34 

50 

8.2 

1,250 

67 

26 

S4 

9.6 

1,295 

68 

32 

55 

9.3 

1.269 

69 

44 

1  QA'^.AA 

59 

9.5 

1,259 

74 

45 

58 

8.6 

1,209 

67 

43 

53 

7.1 

1,047 

62 

48 

lQ7ft-71 

55 

7.4 

1,107 

49 

50 

1071 -79 

52 

6.5 

1,157 

55 

50 

1077-77 

  i)5 

5.4 

889 

55 

56 

10TX-7A 

46 

5.7 

907 

43 

46 

1974-75                    . . . . 

  57 

6.6 

1,101 

54 

51 

  71 

/.3 

1,136 

55 

53 

  93 

8.8 

1,349 

54 

83 

  U4 

9.6 

1,433 

42 

106 

  134 

s 

1,542 

50 

141 

  146 

9.6 

1,540 

61 

181 

  197 

11.0 

1,544 

60 

219 

  223 

10. i 

1,455 

48 

250 

  209 

'8.4 

1,258 

50 

184 

  227 

7.9 

1,097 

36 

202 

  213 

7.4 

1,075 

33 

226 

  191 

6.6 

1,045 

33 

236 

  209 

7.1 

1,038 

41 

224 

  253 

8.1 

1,116 

32 

223 

  262 

8.0 

1,097 

30 

256 

Bote:    Attendance  prior  to  19^5-76  is  estimated. 

Source:    DaU  provided  by  George  A.  Wachtel,  Director  of  Research,  the  League  of  American  Theatres  and  Producers, 
Inc.,  New  York,  HY,  October  1989. 

Methodolo^ica)  note:    Broadway  theatres  are  those  theatres  fron  41st  to  53rd  Street,  Sixth  to  Ninth  Avenues.    In  1989 
they  included  the  following:    Ambassador,  Brooks  Atkinson,  Ethel  Bcrryoore,  Martin  Beck,  Belasco,  Booth,  Broadhurst, 
Broadway,  Circle  in  the  Square*,  Cort,  Criterion  Center*,  Edison*,  Gershwin,  John  Golden,  Helen  Hayes*,  Mark  Hellinger, 
Imperial,  Longacre,  Lunt-Pontanne,  Lyce^jm,  Majestic,  Marquis,  Minskoff,  Music  Box,  Nederlander,  Eugene  O'Neill,  Palace, 
Plymouth,  Walter  Keer,  Royale,  St.  James,  Neil  Simon,  Shubert,  Virginia,  and  Winter  Garden.    In  1989  there  were  36 
Broadway  theatres,  of  which  32  were  full  size  proscenium  theatres.    Theatres  marked  with  a     are  non-proscenv"" 
theatres. 
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Table  4-3. 

Season  box  office  record  (Broadway,  Road,  and  Combined):  1948-1989 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


Broadway  and  Koad  CoabiDed 


Total 

Box 

Biggest 

Number 

For 

playing 

office 

single 

of  shows 

week 

Season 

veelcs 

total 

week 

that  week 

ending 

(in  thousaxKls 

of  dollars) 

1948-49  

  2,383 

52,499 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1949-50  

  2,175 

49,016 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1950-51  

  2,052 

48,217 

MA 

NA 

HA 

1951-52  

  1,901 

48,051 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1932-53  

  2,048 

49,544 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1953-54  

  1,875 

47,792 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1954-55  

  1,999 

51,941 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1955-56  

  2,103 

58,207 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1956-57  

  1,954 

56,981 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1957-58  

  1,809 

60,160 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1958-59  

  1,844 

63,504 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1959-60  

  1,834 

72,934 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1960-61  

  2,039 

77,825 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1961-62  

  2,129 

83,422 

NA 

NA 

HA 

196Z-63  

  1,956 

75,079 

NA 

NA 

HA 

  1,947 

73,496 

HA 

NA 

HA 

1964-65  

  1,893 

76,392 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1965-66  

  1,994 

86,077 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1966-67  

  2,185 

98,628 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1967-68  

  2,143 

104,000 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1968-69  

  2,129 

100,344 

NA 

NA 

HA 

l%9-70  

  2,071 

101,349 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1970-71  

  2,005 

105,168 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1971-72  

  2,066 

102,022 

NA 

NA 

HA 

1972-73  

  1,945 

101,245 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1973-74  

  1,806 

91,977 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1974-75  

  1,900 

108,348 

HA 

HA 

HA 

1975-76  

  1,950 

123,430 

3,233 

45 

1/5/76 

176,033 

4,560 

51 

1/2/77 

1977-78  

  2,385 

209,816 

5,237 

50 

1/1/78 

1978-79*  

  2,664 

271,975 

6,571 

59 

3/25/79 

i9?9-80 

2,892 

324,632 

8,132 

65 

12/30/79 

1980-81  

  2,888 

413,403 

10,009 

56 

1/4/81 

1981-82  

  2,778 

470,766 

11,969 

58 

l/:;/82 

1982-83  

  2,249 

387,448 

10,202 

46 

1/2/83 

1983-84*  

  2,176 

432,657 

10,094 

48 

4/8/84 

  2,055 

433,966 

10,712 

45 

4/14/85 

1985-86  

  2,032 

426,237 

9,700 

50 

3/30/86 

431,527 

10,709 

49 

4/26/87 

1987-88  

  2,007 

476,469 

12,250 

45 

1/3/88 

  1,966 

517,000 

13,292 

41 

1/1/89 

NA  -  Hot  available. 

*The  reasons  of  1978-79  and  1983-84  consisted  of  53  weeks  each. 


Source:    Variety.  June  3,  1987,  Variety,  Inc.,  Hew  York,  NY,  Voluine  327,  Ho.  6.    (Copyright);  Vaiiety.  May 
Q  31  -  June  6,  1989,  Variety,  Inc.,  Hew  York,  HY,  Volume  335,  Ho.  7.    (Copyright)  937 
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Table  4-3. 

Season  box  office  record  (Broadway,  Road,  and  Combined):  1948-1989 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


Scad 


Total 

Box 

Biggest 

Nuaber 

COT 

playing 

office 

si«igle 

of  shows 

week 

Season 

weeks 

toUl 

week 

that  week 

ending 


(in  thousands 

of  dollars) 

23,658 

707 

35 

lifilfW 

  1,019 

20,401 

653 

31 

l/it>/50 

  913 

20,331 

653 

28 

10/21 /MJ 

  &29 

18  828 

616 

72 

1  A  /O^l  /CI 

10/ Z 0/31 

  1,036 

23,418 

706 

32 

1/ Ji/D3 

  79'» 

17 ,623 

547 

Zo 

lU/  i\J/bi 

  879 

21,122 

601 

27 

12/4/j*i 

,   86A 

22  j85*» 

617 

11 

4,  lo/jo 

  772 

19,826 

691 

lo 

A  /*)A/CA 
ZVJ/ jO 

  728 

22,645 

716 

lb 

1/ Zj/ 

  687 

23,352 

801 

Ik 

1  A /I Q /CO 

lU/ lo/!>o 

  728 

854 

lb 

1  A  /  n  /CQ 

10/31/39 

33,996 

1,318 

11 

1 o  /  n  /aa 
11/ il/oU 

  963 

39,171 

1,556 

lo 

1  /OA/iLO 

1/  ZvJ/ oZ 

31,554 

881 

li 

  835 

34,105 

845 

i/4/o4 

  6U 

25,929 

806 

16 

4/24/65 

  699 

32,214 

906 

16 

1  /o  /aa 

  916 

1,401 

28 

10/15/66 

  884 

45,058 

1,255 

27 

10/7/67 

42,601 

1,252 

11 

1 A  /l  Q  /AO 
lU/ 17 /OO 

  1,024 

48,024 

1,303 

27 

n  n  t  lA 
2/// /O 

  898 

49,825 

1,299 

75 

1  1  /T  /  lA 
11////W 

  909 

■  49,701 

1,369 

24 

2/12/72 

  1,056 

55,908 

1,523 

21 

1/6/73 

  899 

45,726 

1,326 

24 

^  In  lit 

  799 

50,925 

1,281 

21 

IZ/ 1/  /4 

  8U 

52,588 

1,310 

19 

6/22/75 

82,627 

2,231 

23 

0  /OT  /n 
3/Z7/  /  / 

  1,025 

105,970 

2,687 

25 

c  /oo  /lO 

5/28/ /o 

  1,192 

143,869 

3,938 

31 

•5  /  O  C  /  To 

3/25/ /9 

181,201 

4,444 

iU 

1  /OA/ftA 

1/  IM/VJ 

  1,343 

218,922 

5,397 

30 

3/14/82 

  1,317 

249,531 

6,151 

30 

3/14/82 

  990 

184,321 

5,083 

24 

4/24/83 

  1,057 

206,159 

5,483 

25 

4/8/84 

  993 

225,959 

6,220 

22 

4/14/85 

  983 

235,617 

6,188 

23 

3/16/86 

  901 

224,287 

5,277 

21 

4/26/87 

  893 

222,998 

5,745 

24 

3/06/88 

  869 

225,000 

6,663 

24 

12/04/88 

*TVk;  se^ons  of  1978-79  and  1983-84  confis'e^  of  53  weeks  each. 
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Table  4-3. 

Season  box  office  record  (Broadway,  Road,  and  Ck>mbined):  1948-1989 

(continued  on  next  paj?,^) 


ToUl 

Box 

Biggest 

Muaber 

For 

playing 

office 

single 

of  shows 

week 

Season 

weeks 

toUl 

week 

that  week 

ending 

(in  thousands 

of  dollars) 

1948-49  

  1,231 

28,841 

743 

30 

2/21/49 

1949-50  

  1,156 

28,615 

737 

29 

2/4/50 

1950-51  

  1,139 

27,886 

753 

27 

12/30/50 

1951-52  

  1,072 

29,2:^3 

781 

25 

2/23/52 

1952-53  

  1,0X2 

26,126 

723 

27 

2/28/53 

1953-54  

  1,081 

30,169 

753 

28 

2/27/54 

1954-55  

  1,120 

30,819 

870 

28 

1/1/55 

1955-S6  

  1,239 

35,353 

882 

30 

2/25/56 

1956-57  

  1,182 

37,155 

935 

30 

12/8/56 

1957-58  

  1,081 

37,515 

963 

28 

2/15/58 

1958-59  

  1,157 

40,151 

1,171 

30 

1/3/59 

1959-60  

  1,156 

45,666 

1,261 

29 

1/2/60 

1960-61  

  1,210 

43,830 

1,245 

29 

12/31/60 

1961-62  

  \,166 

44,251 

1,175 

28 

12/30/61 

1962-63  

  1,134 

43,525 

1,112 

?.6 

2/23/63 

1963-64  

  1,112 

39,392 

1,110 

27 

5/30/64 

19M-65  

  1,250 

50,463 

1,323 

30 

1/2/65 

1965-66  

  1,295 

53,862 

1,575 

29 

1/1/66 

1966-67  

  1,269 

55,056 

1,573 

31 

12/31/66 

1967-68  

  1,259 

58,942 

1,566 

32 

12/30/67 

1968-69  

  1,209 

57,743 

1,398 

24 

4/12/69 

1969-70  

  1,047 

53,324 

1,382 

25 

4/25/70 

1970-71  

  1,107 

55,343 

1,490 

30 

4/17/71 

1971-72  

  1,157 

52,321 

1,521 

28 

1/1/72 

1972-73  

  889 

45,337 

1,301 

23 

4/28/73 

1973-74  

  907 

46,'i?51 

1,294 

25 

4/20/74 

1<  74-75  

  1,101 

57,423 

1,508 

26 

3/30/75 

70,842 

2,034 

29 

1/4/76 

l<'»6-77  

  1,348 

93,406 

2,651 

28 

1/2/77 

197.-78  

  1,360 

103,846 

2,895 

30 

1/1/78 

1978-79*  

  1,472 

128,106 

3,522 

27 

12/31/78 

1979-80  

  1,541 

143,431 

3,770 

31 

12/30/79 

1980-81  

194,481 

4,887 

34 

1/4/81 

1981-82  

  1,461 

221,235 

6,478 

31 

1/3/82 

1982-83  

  1,259 

203,126 

5,865 

27 

1/2/83 

1983-84*  

226,508 

6,059 

23 

1/1/84 

208,006 

5,625 

23 

12/30/84 

1985-86  

190,620 

5,288 

23 

12/29/85 

1986-87  

207,240 

5,484 

28 

4/19/87 

1987-88  

253,471 

6,505 

21 

1/3/88 

262,000 

7,179 

23 

1/1/89 

*Tiie  seasons  of  1978-79  and  1983^84  consisted  of  53  weeks  each. 
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Table  4-2. 

Broadway  production  record:    Decade  totals  and  averages:  1900-1989 


Decade  totals 

Total 

New  New  new 

Season  plavs    owsicals    Revivals      Total  productions 


1900-1909  

611 

283 

190  1,084 

894 

1910-1919  





883 

327 

174  1 

,384 

1,210 

1920-1929  

1,463 

452 

170  2 

,085 

1,915 

1930-1939  

1,168 

211 

189  1 

,568 

1,379 

1940- 19A9  





520 

164 

129 

813 

684 

374 

114 

123 

611 

488 

371 

145 

105 

621 

516 

68 

51 

45 

164 

119 

Plavs 

Musicals 

?re- 

Return 

opening 

New 

Revival 

New 

Revival 

shows 

flops 

Total 

  155 

87 

94 

33 

3 

70 

393 

  182 

75 

123 

33 

10 

27 

437 

Decade 

averaiies 

Total 

New 

New 

new 

new 

Season 

plays 

Qusicals 

Revivals 

Total  productions 

61 

28 

19 

108 

89 

31 

88 

33 

17 

1S8 

121 

27 

1A6 

45  • 

•17 

209 

192 

24 

117 

21 

19 

157 

13R 

15 

52 

16 

13 

81 

68 

24 

37 

11 

12 

61 

49 

24 

37 

15 

11 

62 

52 

28 

23 

17 

15 

55 

40 

43 

Decade  averages 

Plays 

Musicals 

Pre- 

Return 

opening 

New 

Revival 

New 

Revival 

shows 

flops 

Total 

1972-1979  

  22 

12 

13 

5 

0 

3 

56 

8 

12 

3 

1 

3 

44 

Note:   Data  calculated  based  on  yearly  records. 

Source:  Variety >  June  3,  1987,  (1900-1987)  Variety  Inc.,  New  York,  MY,  Volume  327,  No.  6.  (Copyright); 
(1987-1989)  Variety.  May  31-June  6,  1989,  Variety,  Inc.,  New  York,  MY,.yc^Uu>^  335,  No.  7.  (Copyright) 
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Chart  4-1. 

Broadway  production  record:  1900-1989 


Table  4-1. 

Broadway  production  record: 


1899-1989  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Season 


Sew  Hew 
plays    musicals  Revivals 


Total 


Total  Percent 
r*9v  new 
productions  musicals 


1950-  1951.. 

1951-  1952.. 

1952-  1953. , 

1953-  1954.. 

1954-  1955. 

1955-  1956. 

1956-  1957. 

1957-  1958. 

1958-  1959. 

1959-  1960. 

1960-  1%1. 

1961-  1962. 

1962-  1%3. 

1963-  1964. 

1964-  1%5. 

1965-  1966. 

1966-  1967. 
1%7-1%8. 

1968-  IW. 

1969-  1970. 

1970-  1971. 

1971-  1972. 


14 

21 

81 

60 

23 

**** 

0 

7 

19 

72 

53 

17 

9 

54 

45 

24 

^Z 

Q 

7 

3 

59 

51 

18 

1  % 
1  J 

11 

58 

47 

28 

g 

13 

56 

43 

19 

\1 
J  / 

10 

15 

62 

47 

21 

1 1 
11 

g 

56 

48 

23 

56 

49 

24 

1 J 

J 

58 

53 

28 

1  Q 

JL  J 

0 

48 

48 

31 

1  7 
1  / 

2 

53 

51 

33 

So 

11 

54 

47 

23 

42 

15 

6 

63 

57 

26 

39 

17 

11 

6? 

56 

30 

38 

15 

15 

68 

53 

28 

30 

15 

24 

69 

45 

33 

47 

12 

15 

74 

59 

20 

34 

13 

20 

67 

47 

28 

26 

14 

22 

62 

40 

35 

16 

17 

13 

46 

33 

52 

26 

20 

10 

56 

46 

43 

1972-  73. 

1973-  74. 

1974-  75. 

1975-  76. 

1976-  77. 

1977-  78. 

1978-  79. 

1979-  80. 

1980-  81. 

1981-  82. 

1982-  83. 

1983-  84. 

1984-  85. 

1985-  86. 

1986-  87. 

1987-  88. 

1988-  89. 


Plays 

Husicals 

Pre- 

Return 

opening 

New 

Revival 

New  Revival 

shows 

flops 

ToUl 

2" 

14 

18 

3 

i 

0 

58 

21 

12 

12 

3 

0 

2 

50 

25 

17 

11 

3 

2 

1 

59 

18 

21 

16 

5 

0 

2 

62 

27 

11 

13 

11 

0 

1 

63 

20 

7 

7 

5 

0 

14 

54 

22 

5 

17 

3 

0 

0 

47 

79 

7 

20 

5 

2 

4 

67 

25 

7 

19 

7 

2 

7 

67 

24 

4 

12 

4 

4 

S 

53 

24 

9 

13 

4 

0 

0 

50 

14 

7 

U 

4 

0 

11 

36 

14 

9 

5 

2 

1 

0 

31 

12 

9 

11 

1 

0 

0 

33 

16 

11 

11 

2 

0 

0 

40 

11 

3 

14 

3 

0 

0 

31 

13 

7 

7 

1 

1 

0 

29 

Source:  Varietv.  June  3,  1987,  (1899-1987)  Variety  Inc.,  Hew  York,  NY,  Voluoe  327,  no.  6, 
(1987-1989)  Varim.  Hay  31 -June  6,  1989,  Variety,  Inc.,  New  YorK,  NY,  Voluae  335,  no.  7. 


(Copyright)  J 
(Copyright) . 
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Table  4-1. 

Broadway  production  record:    1899-1989  (continued  on  next  page) 


Total  Percent 


New 

new 

new 

Season 

plays 

wisicals 

Revivals 

Total 

pro^ticms 

musicals 

14 

10 

87 

77 

18 

26 

20 

96 

76 

34 

?1 

20 

90 

70 

30 

1902-1^3.. 

55 

27 

16 

98 

82 

33 

30 

20 

118 

98 

31 

1904-1905.. 

63 

29 

35 

127 

92 

32 

1905-1906.. 

32 

17 

111 

94 

34 

1906-1907.. 

67 

34 

28 

129 

101 

34 

37 

16 

110 

94 

39 

1908-1909, . 

77 

33 

8 

118 

110 

30 

1909-1910.. 

36 

13 

144 

131 

27 

1910-1911 ,  . 

80 

34 

17 

131 

114 

30 

39 

16 

140 

124 

31 

1912-1913. . 

98 

36 

28 

162 

134 

27 

37 

17 

128 

111 

33 

1914-1915,  . 

92 

24 

17 

133 

116 

21 

26 

19 

115 

96 

27 

25 

16 

126 

110 

23 

1917-1918.. 

38 

18 

156 

138 

28 

32 

13 

149 

136 

24 

1919-1920.. 

43 

2 

144 

142 

30 

1920-1921.. 

51 

7 

152 

145 

35 

1921-1922.. 

37 

15 

194 

179 

21 

1922-1923. . 

41 

8 

174 

166 

25 

1923-1924.. 

41 

15 

186 

171 

24 

1924-1925.. 

46 

20 

228 

208 

22 

48 

29 

I  . 

226 

21 

1926-1927.. 

49 

26 

263 

237 

21 

1927-1928.. 

53 

28 

264 

236 

22 

1928-1929.. 

43 

20 

?25 

205 

21 

35 

34 

238 

204 

17 

1930-1931.. 

29 

28 

187 

159 

18 

1931-1932, . 

27 

34 

207 

173 

16 

27 

23 

174 

151 

18 

15 

12 

151 

139 

U 

19 

7 

149 

142 

13 

1935-1936.. 

14 

13 

135 

122 

11 

11 

13 

118 

105 

10 

1937-1938.. 

16 

13 

111 

98 

16 

18 

12 

98 

86 

21 

1939-1940.. 

18 

11 

91 

80 

23 

14 

6 

69 

63 

22 

16 

9 

83 

74 

22 

1942-1943. , 

J8 

15 

80 

65 

28 

1943-1944, 

59 

19 

19 

97 

rO 

19 

11 

92 

81 

23 

1945-1946.. 

16 

12 

76 

64 

25 

1946-1947.  . 

14 

17 

79 

62 

23 

1947-1948.., 

44 

12 

20 

76 

56 

21 

1948-1949,  . 

18 

9 

70 

61 

30 

1949- 19S0.., 

17 

12 

57 

45 

38 

ERIC 


income  (57  percent)  and  dance  coiupamcs  the  highest 
(64  percent).  In  1985/86  the  dance  group  dropped  to 
61  percent  and  in  1988  theatres  earned  61  percent  of 
their  income.  Theatres  and  orchestras  had  higher 
proportions  of  government  support  in  both  years  (9- 
11  percent)  compared  with  opera  and  dance  groups  (6- 
8  percent).  Opera  had  the  highest  proponion  of  private 
support  (36-38  percent)  and  theatres  the  lowest  (26- 
30  percent)  in  both  years. 

In  comparing  attendance  figures  over  time  from 
ASOL  (tables  4-53  and  4-54)  and  the  Central  Opera 
Service,  (table  4-22)  one  can  sec  steady  growth  in  both 
disciplines.  For  the  period  1970  to  1985  attendance  to 
both  opera  and  symphony  performances  more  than 
doubled.  Although  symphony  attendance  greatly  exceeds 
that  for  opera,  the  proportional  growth  in  attendance  is 
roughly  the  same.  (Attendance  figures  for  1986-87  and 
1987-88  were  not  provided  in  the  ASOL  data.) 


Other  Tables  on  the  Performing  Arts 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  tables 
relating  to  the  performing  arts  are  included  in  other 
chapters  of  this  report.  The  reader  is  referred 
specifically  to  chapters  1, 2, 3, 8  and  9. 
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Census  of  Service  Industries  Data 

A  State-by •State  distnbution  of  performing  arts 
organizations,  represented  in  the  special  tabulations 
prepared  from  the  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries 
data,  is  provided  in  tabic  4-66.  The  number  of 
organizations  and  total  revenues  of  those  organizations 
for  each  State  and  for  the  entire  United  Slates  are 
included  in  this  tabic.  For  the  U.S.  as  a  whole,  there 
were  a  total  of  8322  performing  arts  organizations  with 
total  revenues  of  $4.4  billion.  Of  these,  19  percent 
(1,610)  are  nonprofit  and  represent  25  percent  of  the 
total  revenues  (Sl.l  billion).  California  had  the  largest 
number  of  organizations  in  any  one  State  (2,180), 
followed  by  New  York  (1,723)  In  terms  of  nonprofit 
organizations.  New  York  leads  with  230  compared  with 
193  in  California. 

In  tabic  4-67  breakdowns  of  revenues  are  provided 
separately  for  212  symphony  orchestras,  65  opera 
companies,  and  47  chamber  music  groups,  and  for  a  total 
of  423  nonprofit  classical  music  organizations  with  total 
revenues  of  over  S477  million.  Only  limited  comparison 
can  be  made  of  the  distribution  of  revenue  sources 
because  only  66  percent  of  the  total  revenues  of  opera 
companies  and  86  percent  of  the  total  revenue  for 
chamber  music  groups  are  accounted  for  by  detail  of 
sources.  A  significant  number  of  organizations  did  not 
provide  detailed  revenue  sources.  Table  4-67  should  be 
viewed  m  conjunction  with  tables  4-14  and  4-38  on 
theatre  and  dance  organizations.  In  the  source 
document,  a  detailed  analysis  of  these  data  is  offered,  a 
summary  of  which  can  be  found  in  the  methodological 
note  accompanying  table  4-14, 

The  212  symphony  orchestras  in  table  4-67  had 
total  revenues  of  S276  8  million  and  total  expenses  of 
$280  4  million  Earned  mcome  sources  represent  around 
47  percent  of  total  income  for  this  group,  with  most  of  it 
coming  from  admission  receipts  (over  77  percent). 
Government  sources  account  for  9  percent  of  total 
mcome  and  private  sources  about  25  percent.  Of  the 
private  sources,  individuals  accounted  for  the  largest 
proportion  of  contributions  (13  percent  of  total  income 
and  around  25  percent  of  support  income).  These  ratios 
are  in  Une  wth  those  reported  by  ASOL  for  the  same 
year  (table  4-54).  As  for  the  opera  companies,  the 
Census  group  of  65  had  total  revenues  of  $129  million. 
When  compared  with  the  Opera  America  sample  group 
of  47  for  the  same  year  (1982-83)  which  had  total  income 
of  $173  5  million  (table  4-27),  it  appears  that  the  Census 


data  include  the  Metropolitan  Opera  but  may  be  missing 
several  other  of  the  larger  companies.  The  Opera 
America  group  appeared  to  have  a  higher  ratio  of  earned 
income  than  the  Census  group,  but  this  may  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  underreporting  noted  in  the  source 
document  and  in  the  aforementioned  methodological 
note.  The  47  chamber  music  groups  earned  34  percent 
of  their  income  and  obtained  37  percent  from  private 
contributions  and  6  percent  from  government  sources. 

In  addition  to  the  1982  data,  KEA  also  had 
previously  obtained  ^>ccial  tabulations  from  the  1972 
and  t,he  1977  Census  of  Service  Industries.  The  1972 
tabulations  were  insufficient  for  trend  analysis,  but  the 
1977  tabulations  did  provide  the  Research  Division  with 
some  points  of  comparison.  A  few  o^  these  appear  in 
tables  4-68  and  4-69.  In  general,  the  1982  data  have 
captured  a  larger  number  of  organizations  with  a  higher 
level  of  fiscal  activi:*.  The  two  exceptions  are  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  taxable  classical  music 
organizations,  and  taxable  dance  groups,  but  their  total 
revenues  are  higher  by  about  S7  million. 

Combined  Service  Organization  Data 

Tables  4-70  and  4-71  combine  and  compare  data 
from  two  or  more  service  organizations  to  permit  some 
cross-disciplinary  analyses.  These  tables  were  compiled 
by  James  Heilbrun  to  reflect  trends  in  arts  activity  over  a 
25-year  period,  utilizing  data  from  the  League  of  New 
York  Theatres  and  Producers  (now  the  League  of 
American  Theatres  and  Producers),  the  Central  Opera 
Service,  and  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 
In  table  4-70  he  provides  disposable  personal  income  in 
constant  1972  dollars  and  the  percent  change  over  time 
for  several  variables  including  theatrical  playing  weeks, 
number  of  organizations,  performances/concerts  and 
attendance  figures.  In  table  4-71  top,  bottom,  and 
average  ticket  prices  are  shown  for  several 
groups/sources.  Percentage  of  increase  figures  are  also 
provided.  For  the  most  recent  year  available  in  the  data, 
opera  companies  have  both  the  lowest  and  highest  ticket 
prices.  Nonprofit  theatres  have  the  smallest  gap  between 
the  low  and  high  ticket  prices. 

In  table  4-72  sources  of  income  (earned, 
government  and  private)  are  compared  for  theatres, 
symphony  orchestras,  opera  companies  and  dance 
companies,  for  two  points  in  the  1980's.  In  1982/83, 
opera  companies  had  the  lowest  percentage  of  earned 


which  each  part  is  performed  by  one  incividuai 
(including  both  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles).  The 
results  mdtcated  that  143  mstttutions  maintamed  3  IS 
resident  faculty  ensembles,  defined  as  "permanent  faculty 
chamber  ensembles  assoaated  on  a  contmumg  basis  with 
the  instituiionsy  Over  25  percent  of  these  were 
woodwind  quintets.  The  resident  ensembles  were  the 
only  permanently  organized  ones.  NASM's  survey  also 
reported  1,262  'ad  hoc'  faculty  ciwombies  at  381 
mstitutions.  These  were  "chamber  ensembles  organized 
on  a  temporary  basis  to  perform  specific  literature  m 
concerts;  all  individuals  must  be  permanent  (full-time, 
part-time,  or  adjuna)  faculty  members."^ 

Chamber  Music  America  more  recently  undertook 
a  nationwide  survey  cf  its  member  presenters  in  which 
they  were  asked  to  provide  programs  from  five  different 
seasons  dating  back  to  1967-68.  A  total  of  28  presenters 
responded.  In  tables  4-58  and  4-59  one  can  see  that  the 
classical  repertoire  is  most  frequently  performed,  and  the 
Baroque  least  frequently.  Although  there  are  shifts  over 
time  (table  4-59)  m  the  percentages  for  speafic 
repertoire  categories,  the  overall  ranking  has  remained 
the  same  over  the  20-year  period  The  composer  whose 
music  has  received  the  greatest  number  of  performances 
(table  4-60)  is  Beethoven,  followed  closely  by  Mozart. 
Among  contemporary  (twentieth  century)  composers,  *he 
most  frequently  performed  composer  is  Shc3takovich 
(table  4-61). 

Musicians,  Composers  and  Other  Performers 

The  first  table  m  this  subsection  (table  4-62)  shows, 
from  th<;  Census  of  Population,  a  distribution  of 
musiaans/composers  by  State  for  1970  and  1980.  The 
States  are  ranked  from  highest  to  lowest  by  the  number 
in  the  State  in  1980.  The  corresponding  rank  for  that 
State  m  1970  is  also  provided  Cabfomia  and  New  York 
r«Mlea  tnple  and  double,  respeaively,  the  number  of 
musiaans  as  the  third  ranking  State,  Texas.  Tcaus  2nd 
Florida  are  almost  tied  for  the  number  of  musiaans,  but 
Ftonda  has  a  considerably  higher  concentration  ratio 
Over  the  10-year  penod  there  were  increases  m  the  total 
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number  of  muMcian^  in  ail  States  but  three  Kansas. 
Idaho,  and  South  Dakota  each  showed  slight  decreases 
The  Census  of  Population  counted  99,533  musicians  and 
composers  for  1970  and  140,556  for  1980.  In  1986  the 
Current  Population  Survey  counted  171,000  musicians 
and  composers  (see  table  2-7). 

The  remaining  tables  provide  membership  data  for 
multiple  years  from  three  organizations.  Data  for  a 
12-year  period  on  the  membership  of  the  International 
Trumpet  Guild  are  shewn  in  table  4-63.  Within  the 
United  States,  membership  has  stcadLY  grown  over  the 
period,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  drop  in  \9S3  and 
between  1988  and  1989.  from  1.158  to  3.602.  For  the 
American  String  Teachers  Association  (tabic  4-64)  more 
detail  is  provided  by  type  of  membership  and  instrument 
played,  but  for  a  shorter  period.  From  1983  to  1988, 
total  membership  grew  from  4.972  to  6,607  with  the 
majority  of  these  in  the  "active"  membership  category, 
and  most  being  violin  players.  Data  are  provided  for  the 
last  four  years  on  the  membership  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservatijn  and  Encouragement  of  Barbershop  Quartet 
Singing  in  America  (SPEBSQSA)  in  table  4-65.  The 
total  number  of  members  has  declined  slightly  from 
37,849  in  1985  to  36,053  in  1988  Figures  on  the  number 
of  quartets  were  not  available  prior  to  1987,  but  in  that 
year  there  were  1,700  and  1,593  in  1988. 

Section  4-5.    General  or  Combined  Data 

This  subseaion  (tables  4-66  to  4-72)  includes  tables 
which  describe  the  performing  arts  in  general,  or  which 
combine  data  for  two  or  more  performing  arts  disciphnes 
in  one  table.  Some  of  these,  therefore,  permit  cross- 
disciplinary  comparisons  Data  from  the  1982  Census  of 
Services  Industries,  speaal  tabulations,  are  included  m 
tables  4-66  through  4-69  Comparisons  with  the  1977 
Census  of  Service  Industries  data  are  made  in  tables  4-68 
and  4-69.  Two  tables  compiled  by  James  Heilbrun  from 
several  sources  covering  the  period  1969-70  through 
1982-83  are  included  here  as  tables  4-70  and  4-71 
Table  4-72  was  construaed  by  Westat  to  provide  mcomc 
by  source  comparisons  for  theatre,  symphony,  opera  and 
dance  for  similar  periods  m  the  1980's. 
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In  1987  ihcrc  were  no  separate  groupings  m  the 
reporting  of  these  data  In  table  4-57  data  are  presented 
for  48  groups  reporting  both  income  and  expenses. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  "trend**  data  for  a  uniform 
group,  the  organizations  mcluded  were  reviewed  by 
West  at  to  identify  those  reporting  for  all  three  years.  A 
total  of  five  were  found.  Aggregate  data  for  these  five 
are  presented  in  table  4-57  separately  from  the  full 
group. 

For  the  subgroup  of  five,  earned  income  grtw  by 
46  percent  over  the  7-ycar  period,  while  private  support 
income  tripled  Government  support  was  doubled. 
Personnel  expenses  doubled  and  non-personnel  expenses 
tnpled.  For  this  group  the  proportion  of  earned  income 
to  total  mcome  decreased  from  58  percent  m  1980  to  44 
percent  in  1985  and  1987.  The  proportion  of  personnel 
to  total  expenses  dcaeascd  from  70  percent  m  1980  to  60 
percent  in  1987 

Chamber  Music 

Chamber  music*  is  a  term  that  has  been  broadly 
used  to  describe  a  wide  spectrum  of  musical  performance 
aaiviries,  both  vocal  and  mstrumental,  as  well  as  groups 
of  varying  sizes,  ranging  from  a  solo  reatalist  (plus  an 
accompanist)  to  a  full  size  ^chamber*  orchestra. 

Chamber  Music  Amenca  (CMA)  is  a  national 
service  organization  for  chamber  music  ensembles  which 
came  into  being  in  late  1977.  For  its  own  membership 
eligibility  purposes,  CMA  defines  chamber  music  as 
music  that  is  played  by  ''generally  conduaorless 
cv  "mbles,  one  musiaan  to  a  part  -  instrumental  or  vocal 
-  performing  concerts  for  professional  fecs.'*^  This 
definition  eliminates  chamber  orchestras  and  other 
larger  ensembles  such  as  choruses. 

Between  its  inception  in  1977  and  198C,  Chamber 
Music  Amenca  twice  surveyed  its  membership  Data 
from  Its  1978  survey  were  presented  in  the  Fall,  1978 
edition  of  ''Amencan  Enserible.**  In  that  publication,  it 
was  stated  that  41  ensembles  responded  to  a  survey 
questionnaire  TTiere  was  no  indication  of  how  many 
•  ere  sent  out,  although  it  was  stated  elsewhere  that 
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membership  in  the  organization  had  grown  to  over  120 
The  respondents  were  all  "professional,  one-musician-to- 
a-part,  conductorless  ensembles'*  and  were  not  identified 
Of  the  41  respondents,  13  groups  were  incorporated  with 
nonprofit,  tax-exempt  status,  and  an  equal  number 
reported  no  formal  organization  at  all.  Other 
administrative  formats  included  were  limited 
partnerships,  regular  corporations,  umbrella  sponsorship, 
and  university  faculty  status.  It  was  also  stated  that 
"Chamber  Music  America  mailing  lists,  combined  with 
other  known  sources,  suggest  a  total  universe  of  more 
than  1,000  professional  chamber  music  ensembles  of  the 
kind  represented  in  the  survey.**^ 

In  1980,  data  were  presented  on  143  respondents 
out  of  243  groups  to  whom  questionnaires  were  mailed 
(a  response  rate  of  approximately  60%).  With  regard  to 
organizational  structure,  these  ensembles  included  64 
nonprofit  corporations,  36  unincorporated  associations, 
18  partnerships,  20  parent  organization  affiliations,  and  5 
other  groups.  (Among  the  ensembles  affiliated  with  a 
parent  organization  are  3  symphony  affiliated  groups,  11 
university  faculty  ensembles  and  4  groups  that  are 
affiliated  with  other  cultural  institutions.)  More  current 
mformation  on  the  number  and  charactenstics  of  CMA's 
membership  were  unavailable. 

One  other  source  of  data  found  on  chamber  music 
aaivities  in  1980  was  the  National  Association  of  Schools 
of  Music  (NASM).  The  major  responsibilities  of  the 
NASM  are  the  accreditation  of  educational  programs  m 
music  and  the  establishment  of  curricular  standards  and 
guidelines.  Member  institutions  include  conservatories 
and  public  and  private  colleges,  universities,  and  music 
schools.  The  NASM  annually  coUeas  data  from  its 
membership  on  enrollment,  curricula,  and  so  forth.  The 
basic  report  is  essentially  the  same  from  one  year  to  the 
next,  but  speaal  addenda  on  particular  topics  of  interest 
are  included  each  year.  (See  also  the  discussion  of  the 
Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service  m  chapter  3.) 

In  Fall  1980,  NASM  conduaed  a  Chamber  Music 
Survey  through  such  an  addendum.  There  was  an 
88  percent  response  rate  (413  institutions)  from  schools 
offenng  at  least  a  bachelors  degree.  The  NASM  utilized 
Chamber  Music  Amenca's  definition  of  chamber  music, 
ensemble  performance,  generally  without  conductor,  m 
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Concert  production  costs  were  16  percent  in  1976- H  and 
15  percent  m  1988  General  and  administrative  costs 
were  13  percent  in  1976-77  and  11  percent  m  1988. 
Increases  during  the  11-year  period  m  proportion  of 
expenditures  occurred  m  development  costs  (2  percent  to 
5  percent)  broadcastmg  and  recording  expenses 
(1  percent  to  2  percent),  advertising/promotion 
(^4  percent  to  7  percent),  and  other  costs  (5  percent  to 
9  percent) 

The  two  tables  from  ASOL  (tables  4-53  and  4-54) 
also  contam  figures  on  attendance  and  numbers  of 
performances  Attendance  hos  grown  steadily  (with  a 
slight  drop  m  1981-82)  over  the  15  years,  from  over 
12  6  million  in  1969-70  to  25.4  million  in  1985-86. 
(Attendance  figures  were  not  provided  for  1986-87  or 
1987-88.)  The  number  of  performances/concerts 
increased  from  over  6,000  »n  l%9-70  to  over  22,000  m 
1978-79,  then  dropped  bacK  and  leveled  off  at  around 
19,000  through  1984-85,  rising  again  slightly  to  around 
20,000  in  1985-86.  (No  figures  were  provided  for  1986-87 
or  1987-88  on  the  number  of  concerts.) 


Choruses 

From  manv  pcrspeaives,  choral  music  may  well  be 
one  of  the  most  widely  praaiccd  performing  arts 
disciplines  Being  by  nature  a  group  aaivity,  choral 
music  has  involved  ihe  partiapation  of  large  numbers  of 
people,  partially  because  less  intensive  training  is 
required  to  be  a  partiapant  than  for  the  other 
performing  disaplines. 

Therefore,  there  are  many  levels  at  which  rhoral 
music  IS  performed  and  there  are  many  different  types 
and  sizes  of  choral  ensembles.  They  exist  in  great 
abundance  under  the  auspices  of  religious  organizations 
because  of  their  role  in  religious  vorship.  Choral  groups 
are  also  found  at  every  level  of  the  public  and  private 
educational  system.  Beyond  that,  there  are  community 
choial  organizations,  choruses  affiliated  with  opera 
companies  and  symphony  orchestras,  and  independent 
professional  ensembles 

Presently,  there  ^re  no  sources  of  data  which  are 
particularly  useful  for  descnbing  the  larger  universe  of 
choral  music  aaivities.  The  more  general  universe  data 
sources  do  not  usually  describe  this  disapline  separately. 
It  14  highly  likely  that  the  greatest  amount  of  choral 
aaivity  does  occur  under  the  auspices  of  the  church  and 


education  institutions.  Muui  of  ihis  aaivity  is  highly 
"professionar,  in  teniiS  of  both  performance  quality  and 
financial  remuneration.  But,  since  it  occurs  under 
"parent"  organizations,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
quantify,  especially  in  economic  terms.  Data  on  the  level 
of  this  aaivity  simply  do  not  exist  at  present. 

The  only  data  source  found  which  spedfically  deals 
with  choral  music  is  Chorus  r\merica  (formerly  the 
Association  of  Professional  Vocal  Ensembles)  which  has 
colleaed  information  for  statistical  purposes  from  both 
us  membership  and  a  larger  community  of  choral  artists- 
Chorus  America  has  been  in  existence  since  the  end  of 
1977  when  it  was  formed  as  a  service  organization  for 
profes'yional  vocal  ensembles,  both  profit  and  nonprofit 
Its  membership  consists  of  three  categories  of  choral 
gr-tups:  1)  totally  professional  ensembles  which  pay  all 
of  their  singers,  2)  semiprofessional  ensembles  which  pay 
some  core  group  o.  singers,  and  3)  nonprofessional 
ensembles  which  are  community  based. 

Chorus  America  has  conduaed  periodic  survc>'s 
which  collea  details  on  expenses,  income  sources, 
operations  (ticket  sales,  performances,  aaendance),  pay 
scales,  and  so  on  These  data  are  not  aggregated  in  the 
source  documents,  but  are  presented  on  an  individual 
organization  basis 

Aggregate  summary  data  from  the  1980,  1985,  and 
1987  national  choral  surveys  were  calculated  by  Westat 
and  appear  in  table  4-57  In  1980  the  data  were  reported 
for  four  chorus  categories:  autonomous  professional 
choruses,  autonomous  nonprofessional  choruses, 
orchesra  choruses  with  a  professional  core  of  singers, 
and  orchestra  choruses  with  no  professional  singers 
Around  2,000  survey  questionnaires  were  sent  out,  fewer 
than  100  were  returned.  Data  arc  presented  in  the 
survey  report  for  a  total  of  47  groups,  10  of  which  were 
orchestra  choruses 

In  the  source  document  for  the  1985  survey,  no 
information  was  provided  on  the  number  of 
questionnaires  distributed  The  data  from  the  1%5 
respondents  include  39  autonomous  choruses  and  12 
dependent  choruses  which  arc  mostly  symphony  and 
opera  groups  For  the  affiliated  organizations  in  both 
years,  only  a  few  expense  figures  are  available,  so  they 
are  not  included  in  table  4-57 
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ASOL.  that  these  levels  are  undergoing  a  loial  revision 
and  a  new  siruaure  will  be  in  place  in  the  future 

The  1987-88  caiCgory  descnpiions  and  the  number 
of  orchestras  included  in  each  category  are 

■  Majors:  orchestras  with  budgets  of  S3  6  million 
or  more  (37  U  S  orchestras) 

o  Regionals.  orchestras  with  budgets  of  between 
$1  million  and  $3.6  million  (47  US.  orchestras) 

■  Metropolitans:  orchestras  with  budgets 
»v.ween  5280,000  and  SI  miUion  (91  U.S. 
orchestras) 

•  Urbans:  orchestras  with  budgets  between 
$135,000  and  $280,000  (88  U  S.  orchestras) 

■  Communities  orchestras  with  budgets  below 
$135,000  (the  remainder  of  the  membership, 
exclusive  of  college  and  university  and  youth 
orchestras)  (359  U  S.  orchestras) 

In  addition,  ASOL  has  74  college  and  university  aiid  179 
youth  orchestras  in  it5  current  membership 

In  lis  efforts  to  defme  the  orchestra  universe,  as  of 
Oaober  1989,  ASOL  has  speafically  identified  a  total  of 
791  other  orchestras  including  12  regional,  30 
metropolitan,  15  urban,  87  college  and  82  youth 
orchestras  that  arc  not  members.  Thus,  according  to 
ASOL,  US  membership  incudes  53  percent  of  the  1,666 
symphony  orchestras  identified  in  the  Umted  States. 

Since  the  majors,  metropolitans  and  regionals 
account  for  most  of  the  fiscal  aaivity  and  report  more 
Lonsisienily  to  ASOL,  most  sources  include  only  these 
groups  for  trend  analysis 

Data  on  the  Ford  Foundation  group  of  91 
urchestras  for  the  years  1965-66  through  1970-71  are 
shown  in  tables  4-51  and  4-52.  In  these  tables  sources  of 
income  (including  corpus  transfers)  and  expenses  by 
category  are  expressed  as  percents  of  the  totals.  Actual 
dollar  amounts  (in  thousands)  are  included  at  the  bottom 
of  each  table. 

The  proportions  of  earned  and  support  mcome  to 
total  income  displayed  m  these  tables  reflea  a  steady 
downward  trend   for  eoined  income  (from  54  to 


46  percent)  and  an  upward  movement  for  support 
income  (from  44  to  52  percent)  over  the  six-year  period 
Thus,  these  orchestras  entered  the  1970's  with  less  than 
half  of  their  income  being  "earned."  This  proportion  of 
around  45  percent  of  earned  income  (and  around 
55  percent  for  support  income)  remained  steady  through 
1975-76  (table  4-53). 

Starting  in  1976-77  the  ASOL  data  include 
endowment  and  investment  income  as  revenue.  To 
arrive  at  a  figure  for  earned  mcome  equivalent  to  that  of 
earlier  years,  one  must  deduct  the  endowment  and 
investment  figure  from  total  revenue  figures.  Data  from 
ASOL  used  by  Baumol  and  Baumol  for  the  years  1974 
through  1983  in  both  current  and  constant  dollars  are 
presented  in  tables  4-55  and  4-56.  For  the  years  1977 
through  1983,  the  percent  of  earned  income  remained  at 

47  to  48  percent.  In  constant  dollars  (table  4-56),  from 
1974  through  1983,  total  income  increased  steadily 
throughout  the  period,  ending  at  about  55  percent 
higher.  Total  expenses,  of  course,  did  the  same. 

Since  some  detail  on  income  sources  is  available 
from  both  the  Ford  Foundation  and  ASOL,  ii  is  possible 
(with  some  caution)  to  look  at  changes  over  a  20-year 
period.  Th«  Ford  data  for  1965-66  show  that  around  86 
percent  of  earned  income  came  from  ticket  sales  and 
service  fees  combined,  compared  with  66  percent  m  1988 
Broadcasting  and  recording  aatvities  represented  around 
2  percent  in  1965-66  but  over  14  percent  in  1988. 
Federal  government  sources  accounted  for  less  than  one 
percent  in  l%5-66  and  over  4  percent  (NEA)  in  1988. 
Local  government  sources  remained  at  around  5  percent 
and  State  government  support  went  up  from  2  to  10 
percent. 

With  regard  to  expenditure  patterns,  the  Ford 
Foundation  data  (table  4-52)  show  stable  proportions 
over  t  he  six  years  in  all  expense  categories  wit  h 
artistic/produaion  personnel  accounting  for  63  percent 
of  total  expenses  and  all  salaries/fees/fnnge  benefits  for 
around  76  percent  of  total  expenses.  For  the  ASOL 
orchestras  m  the  years  1971-72  through  1975-76  (table  4- 
5?'  artistic  personnel  represented  around  60  percent  uf 
total  expenses. 

With  the  ASOL  data  in  table  4-54  it  is  also  possible 
to  look  at  comparable  expense  figures  across  a  11-ycar 
penod.  Such  a  comparison  reveals  that  the  proportion  of 
expenses  for  artistic  personnel  has  grown  from  51  to 
61  percent    Small  decreases  occurred  in  2  other  areas 


Wuh  regard  w  cxpcnM:s,  ihc  Fofu  rounuaiion 
baUei  group  (table  4-40)  showed  a  very  stable 
distnbudon  of  expenses  across  the  stx-year  period,  with 
about  30  percent  going  for  performing  artistic  personnel, 
around  62  percent  for  all  personnel,  around  16  percent 
for  production  costs  and  a  total  of  around  37  percent  for 
non-personnel  expenses. 

For  the  Ford  Foundation  modem  dance  group  the 
percent  of  personrcl  expenses  (table  4-42)  were  lower 
than  for  ballet,  ranging  from  about  42  percent  in  1965-^ 
to  53  percent  in  l%9-70.  Anistic  production  personnel 
costs  ranged  from  34  percent  of  total  costs  in  1965-66  to 
44  percent  in  both  1966-67  and  1969-70.  Production 
costs  ranged  from  25  to  33  percent  and  all  nonpersonnel 
C/qpenscs  from  43  to  55  percent. 

The  figures  in  table  4-48  for  the  23  Dance/USA 
companies  show  a  stable  distribution  of  the  components 
of  expenses  across  the  five-year  period,  with  personnel 
expenses  accounting  for  between  49  and  54  percent  of 
the  total,  with  from  20  to  23  percent  for  dancers  wages 
Non-pcrsonrrl  expenses  included  produaion  costs  which 
ranged  from  25  to  29  percent  of  the  total  and 
admmistraiitve  expenses  which  rem*  ned  stable  at  18  to 
19  percent  of  total  expenses 

Dancers 

Census  of  Population  data  on  the  distribution  of 
dancers  by  State  m  1970  and  1980  are  presented  m 
table  4-49,  in  rank  order  by  concentration  in  1980.  The 
greatest  numbers,  by  far,  reside  in  New  York  and 
California.  Bctveen  1970  and  1980  there  have  been 
increases  m  the  number  of  dancers  m  almost  every  state, 
some  quite  dramatic  (see  New  York.  Florida,  Texas. 
Indiana.  Arizona.  Minnesota).  The  major  exception  is 
Michigan  where  there  was  a  large  drop.  With  regard  to 
rank,  there  was  a  rotation  between  California  and  New 
York  for  fhst  place  and  significant  shifts  for  Florida. 
Texas,  Ohio,  and  Indiana.  The  Census  of  Popul 
identified  a  total  of  7.404  dancers  m  1970,  and  13,194  m 
1980  Current  Population  Survo  data  for  1986  identified 
18.000  dancers  (see  table  2-7). 

Table  4-50  contains  annual  figures  provided  by  the 
National  Square  Dance  Convention  on  convention 
attendance  for  a  35  year  penon.  The  penod  began  with 
an  attendance  of  5354  persons  and  ended  with  20,572 
persons  in  attendance  -  a  four-fold  increase  overall. 


Withui  the  35  years  there  arc  some  drnnvuic  <hift<i  up 
and  down,  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  the  large 
increase  m  1976  to  39.796  One  major  factor  in  ihc  level 
of  attendance  is  the  aty  m  which  the  convention  is  held 

Section  4-4,  Music 

In  this  section  data  are  presented  m  tables  4-51 
through  4-65,  on  orchestras  and  other  music  groups  The 
first  six  tables  provide  trend  data  on  orchestras  (tables  4- 
51  through  4-56).  The  remainder  include  fiscal  data  on 
choruses  for  three  points  in  time:  1980,  1985  and  1987 
(table  4-57);  information  on  chamber  music 
programming  from  1%7  to  1986  (tables  4-58  through  4- 
62);  and  figures  on  individual  musicians  or  participants  m 
specific  music  groups  at  various  points  in  time  (tables  4- 
63  through  4-65). 

Symphony  Orchestras 

The  tables  in  this  subseaion  contain  annual  trend 
data  on  expenses  and  output  measures  (attendance  and 
performances)  on  large  groups  of  symphony  orchestras 
These  data  are  from  two  principal  sources: 

■  Ford  Foundation  -  91  orchestras  1965-66 
through  1970-71 

■  Amencan  Symphony  Orchestra  League  - 
Varied  numbers  of  100+  orchestras.  1969-70 
through  1987-88. 

Some  of  the  tables  come  from  other  sources  which 
have  utilized  and  analyzed  data  from  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  (ASOL),  for  various 
groupings  of  years.  The  orchestras  included  in  the  Ford 
Foundation  study  are  identified  in  table  4-51  Those 
mcluded  in  the  remaining  tables  were  not  identified  by 
the  sources,  but  do  vary  from  year  to  year 

The  Amencan  Symphony  Orchestra  League, 
formed  in  1946,  provides  a  wide  range  of  services  to  most 
of  the  nation's  symphony  orchestras,  including  national 
conferences,  management  seminars,  workshops  and 
training  courses,  the  publication  of  Symphony  Magazine 
and  other  matenals  It  has  continually  c*xponded  its 
membership  to  include  over  875  groups  as  of  Octrbcr  of 
1989.  It  should  be  noted,  according  to  Vicki  O'Reilly  at 
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from  performance  fees). 

Professional  Dance  Companies 

Tables  4-39  through  4-48  contain  annual  trend 
data,  pnmanly  on  income  and  expenses,  for  five  separate 
groupings  of  dance  compamcs,  covering  most  years  of 
the  penod  from  1965-66  through  1987.  When  available, 
the  dance  compames  included  have  been  identified  on 
the  first  table  for  each  source. 

The  tables  m  this  group  come  from  three  sources 

■  Ford  Foundation:  1%5.66  to  1970-71 

-  9  ballet  compames 

•  8  modem  dance  companies. 

■  Informatics  General  Corporation  1970 
to  1979 

*  8  ballet  companies 

5  modem  dance  companies 

>      Dance/USA:  1983  to  1987 

-  23  dance  companies,  which  include 
15  ballet  companies  and  8  modem 
dance  companies. 

Dancc/USA  was  established  m  1982.  to  serve  the 
needs  of  a  growing  American  professional  dance 
constituency  Like  other  nonprofit  service  organizations, 
it  provides  a  variety  of  services,  such  as  roundtables  and 
workshops  for  dance  professionals,  publication  of  a 
joumal  and  other  materials  to  promote  and  develop  the 
dance  profession,  aaing  as  a  liaison  with  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  government,  and  colleaion  of 
statistical  information  on  the  professional  dance  field. 
(Data  from  the  results  of  the  annual  fiscal  survey  from 
1^83  through  1987  were  recently  published  and  appear  in 
tables  4-45  through  4-48). 

Data  on  tncome  and  expenses  for  9  ballet 
companies  and  8  modem  dance  companies  included  in 
the  Ford  Foundation  Study  arc  presented  in  tables  4-39 
through  4-42.  These  data  are  expressed  as  percentages 
of  total  tncome  and  total  expenditures,  respcarvely 
Dollar  figures  m  thousands  for  total  income  and  total 
expenses  are  included  at  the  bottom  of  each  table,  as 
appropnatc.  Aaual  dollar  figures  in  nullions  for  8  ballet 
companies  and  5  modem  dance  con^panies  in  the 


presented  in  tables  4-43  and  4-44.  As  indicated  above, 
data  on  a  consistent  group  of  23  companies  in  the 
membership  of  Dance/USA  for  the  years  1983  to  1987 
can  be  found  in  tables  4-45  to  4-48.  These  data  are 
expressed  only  in  percent s.  No  dollar  bases  were 
available. 

For  the  Ford  Foundation  ballet  group  (table  4-39) 
the  percent  of  earned  income  started  at  473  percent  in 
1965-66,  climbed  to  55.9  percent  m  1966-67  and 
remained  close  to  that  level  through  1970-71.  For  the 
Informatics  ballet  group  (table  4-43)  the  earned  income 
ranged  from  51.8  percent  in  1970  to  62.8  percent  in  1979, 
reflecting  a  steady  increase  except  in  1972  and  1973. 

For  the  Ford  Foundation  modem  dance  group 
(table  4-41),  the  percentage  of  earned  income  of  total 
income  was  high  in  1965-66  (84.2  percent),  then  dropped 
dramat'cally  the  next  year  to  66.4  percent  and  stayed  at 
close  to  that  lev';l  until  1969-70,  when  it  jumped  jack  up 
to  81.5  percen'..  In  1970-71,  it  dropped  down  again  to 
68.6  percent.  The  smaller  Informatics  group  (table  4-44) 
refleas  the  same  high  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  1970s 
with  the  dramatic  drop  in  1971  and  a  movement  back 
and  forth  between  60  and  68  percent  through  most  of  the 
1970s,  ending  ai  58.5  percent  in  1979.  Over  the  decade, 
this  means  an  increased  reliance  on  uneamed  income. 

Dance/USA  data  in  table  4-47  shov/  earned 
mcome  as  a  percent  of  total  ^enses,  which  is  a 
somewhat  similar  comparison  to  the  Ford  Foundation 
comparisons  of  eamed  income  as  a  percent  of  total 
income.  This  table  shows  a  proportion  of  64  percent  m 
1983  and  1984,  dropping  m  1985  to  61  percent.  Support 
income  remained  steady  at  37  percent.  Contributed 
revenue  (uneamed  income)  by  source  as  percents  of 
total  revenues  are  presented  in  table  4-46  and  show 
generally  stable  proportions  across  the  five  year  period. 
A  small  steady  increase  in  individual  giving  in  proportion 
to  total  revenues  and  small  declines  in  Federal  grants 
and  speaal  events  are  refleaed  in  this  table.  The  data  in 
these  two  tables  represent  a  combined  group  of  ballet 
and  modem  dance  companies. 

Various  types  of  the  Dance/USA  group's 
performance  revenues  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
eamed  revenue  arc  presented  in  table  4-45,  with  separate 
figures  provided  for  ballet  and  modem  dance.  For  both 
groups  almost  all  eamed  income  is  from  performance 
aaivitics  for  all  five  years. 
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better  indication  of  the  overall  condition  is  the  total 
losses  of  all  companies.  Of  the  84  companies  responding 
to  the  1986  survey  45  (oi  54  percent)  reported  losses 
These  losses  totaled  S5.7  million.  Over  the  period  since 
1982  the  percent  of  Opera  America  respondents 
reporting  losses  has  risen  from  41  percent  in  1982  to 
54  percent  in  both  1985  and  1986. 

Musical  Theatre 

As  indicated  in  the  beginning  of  this  scaion, 
musical  theatre  can  nd:  be  viewed  as  a  discipline  which  is 
mutually  cxclLiive,  because  is  produced  by  a  variety  of 
organizations  that  belong  to  other  disciplines,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  theatres  a*.d  opera  companies. 
However,  we  did  receive  recent  data  on  musical  theatre 
aaivity  from  the  H^ional  Alliance  of  Musical  Theatre 
Producers  which  are  provided  in  tables  4-36a  and  b. 
These  data  can  be  compared  with  data  on  musicals  from 
the  Central  Opera  Service  (tables  4-22  and  4-23).  (To 
obtain  a  somewhat  fuller  picture  of  musicaJ  theatre 
»*aivity,  see  also  tables  4-1  and  4-2  on  conr»inercial 
theatre  musical  productions.)  For  1988  table  4-36a 
reports  a  total  of  240  musical  theatre  productions  and 
8,269  musical  theatre  performances  b;/  59  companies, 
while  table  4-22  reports  278  musical  productions  and 
7.759  pciformances,  cxclurive  of  commercial  theatre,  for 
an  urJcnown  number  of  organizations. 

A  detailed  breakdown  of  revenues  and  expenses 
for  1989,  presented  in  perccnts  only,  for  a  sample  of  25 
theatre  groups  is  given  in  table  4-36b.  It  shows  that  72 
percent  cf  their  revenues  came  from  box  cHicc  receipts, 
as  compared  with  81  percent  for  theTCG  sample  group 
of  45  theatres  and  46  percent  for  the  Opera  America 
sample  of  51  ope;a  companies. 

Section  4-3.  Dance 

In  this  scaion  data  arc  prescntcrl  on  dance 
aaivitiu^  in  the  U  (tables  4-37  through  4-50). 
Tables  4-37  and  4-38  provide  figures  for  two  -Jifferent 
u^.iCC  universes;  tables  4-39  through  4-48,  annual  trend 
data  on  small  groups  of  professional  ballet  and  modem 
uancc  companies;  table  4-49  Census  Bureau  fig  res  on 
the  distribution  of  dancers  by  State,  and  table  4-50 
a'^nual  trend  data  on  attendance  to  the  National  Square 
Dance  Convention. 


The  Dance  Universe 

Annual  figures  on  the  number  of  dance 
organizations  in  existence  for  the  period  1959  to  1967 
appear  in  table  4-37.  Figures  through  1964  were 
compiled  by  Baumol  and  Bowen.  Three  additional  years 
were  compiled  from  Dance  Magazine's  "Annual 
Direaory  of  Dance  Attractions"  by  Michael  Moskow  for 

he  publication  from  which  this  table  was  taken.  For  the 
category  of  Professional  Americr  companies  there  was 
an  inatwe  of  from  78  gioups      <j9  to  176  groups  in 

1967. 

In  1982  the  Census  of  Service  Industries  (table  4- 
38)  counted  159  dance  organizations  with  a  total  %lollar 
volume  of  $90  million.  These  organizations  arc  further 
divided  into  ballet  (58  companies)  and  modem  dance  (34 
con*  Acs).    The  contrast  between  the  total  dollar 

nes  of  these  two  groups  is  marked,  with  the  ballet 
companies  showing  six  tin«es  the  level  of  activity  of  the 
modem  dance  groups. 

Furthermore,  there  is  stmctural  difference 
between  ballet  companies  and  most  other 
types  of  dance  groups.  Ballet  companies 
require  a  minimum  troupe  of  15  to  20 
dancers  in  order  to  perform  ti.c  traditional 
an^*  romantic  repertory,  whereas  much 
modem  repertory  requires  only  a  small 
number  of  dancers.  The  impact  of  repertory 
on  budget  size  is  significant— ballet  companies 
are  struaurally  larger."* 

Other  struaural  factors  conncacd  with  the  ballet 
repenory  which  affea  budgets  are  orchestras  and  other 
large  production  costs  (costumes,  shoes,  accompanists, 
etc.). 

Table  4-38  also  demonstrates  the  other  primary 
fiscal  difference  between  these  two  groups:  the 
propo. )ns  of  earned  income  coming  from  ticket  &ilcs 
versus  contraa  fees.  For  the  modem  dance  groups  only 
P  percent  is  earned  from  admission  and  31  percent  from 
performance  fees;  whereas,  for  ballet  companies  the 
ratio  of  admission  receipts  to  performance  fees  is  almost 
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a      have  an  operating  budget  equivalent  to 
at  least  S3,000,000  in  U.S.  dollars.^ 

Opera  America  annually  publishes  a  data  summary 
called  Company  Fiscal  Statistics,  a  comparative  survey 
detailing  expenditures  and  income  sources, 
supplemented  by  information  on  company  staffing  and 
prodftnion  requirements.  These  statistics  have  been 
produced  in  vaiying  levels  of  detail  since  1974. 

Date  on  income  and  C5q>cnscs  for  31  opera 
companies  included  in  the  Ford  Foundation  study  for  the 
years  1966-1971  are  presented  in  tables  4-24  and  4-25. 
These  data  are  expressed  as  percentages  of  tolul  income 
and  total  expenditures,  re^)cctively.  Dollar  figures  in 
thousands  are  provided  for  lois.'.  mcomc  and  total 
expenditures.  Actual  dollar  figures  for  21  opera 
companies  in  the  Informatics  study  for  the  years  1970  to 
1979  are  presented  in  table  4-26.  Dr.ca  on  a  group  of 
51  companies  in  th^  n.cmbership  of  Opera  America  for 
the  period  1982-83  to  1986-87  are  presented  in 
considerable  detail  in  tables  4-27  through  4-32.  The 
reaaer  should  note  that  the  Metropolitan  Opera  is 
included  in  all  three  data  bases  and  represents  a  large 
portion  of  the  total  amounts  reported.  Data  for  larger 
Opera  America  groups  of  84  and  of  90  companies  can  be 
found  in  Tables  4-33  and  4-34. 

In  reviewing  the  percentage  of  earned  incon^e  to 
total  income  for  the  Ford  Foundation  grou^%  one  can  see 
a  decline  from  56.9  percent  in  1965^  to  48.i>  percent  in 
l%9-70  (table  4-24)  for  the  group  of  31  companies,  with 
a  slight  increase  in  1970-71  to  49.8  percent.  The 
Info.nnatics  group  (table  4-26)  started  the  decade  at 
64.5  percent,  and  ended  the  decade  at  57.8  percent.  For 
the  Opera  America  group  of  51  companies  for  the  years 
1982-83  through  1986^7  (table  4-27)  the  percentage  of 
earned  income  remained  stable  at  55  to  57  percent  and 
Support  income  was  36  to  38  percent. 

The  Ford  Foundation  data  on  expenditures  in 
table  4-25  show  stable  proportions  of  personnel  and 
nonpersonnel  costs  to  total  expenditures  ^or  all  six  yeais 
reported. 

Detail  on  sources  of  earned,  private  support  and 
public  support  ijicome  for  the  Opera  America  gi  oup  of 
51  companies  is  provided  in  tables  4*28  through  4-30. 
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These  tables  have  sufficif^t  detail  to  permit  a 
comparison  with  the  Ford  Foundation  data  for  a  21  year 
interval:  1965-66  and  i98o-d7.  For  both  groups  the 
percentage  of  earned  income  coming  from  ticket  sales 
performances  is  approximately  the  same  (46.8  percent 
and  45.6  perc<^nt,  respectively).  However,  contributed 
IP'  ne  source  diffeiences  can  be  noted  in  the 
proportions  of  business/corporate  contributions,  which 
increased  from  6.2  percent  to  13.8  percent.  Levels  of 
support  from  individuals,  national  foundations,  and  State 
and  local  govern?  'mt  sources  remained  about  the  same 
for  both  years,  v^ote  that  the  Ford  group  had  no 
support  from  State  government  in  1965). 

Table  4-31  shows  earned  and  unnamed  income  as 
percentages  of  total  expenses  for  the  Opera  America 
groiip  of  51  companies.  Those  percentages  remained 
stable  throughout  the  1980s.  Table  4-32  presents  a 
breakdown  of  expenses  in  dollars  and  percents  for  this 
sample  and  shows  that  the  relative  proportions  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  the  five  year  period  remained 
about  the  same. 

Data  on  larger  proportions  of  the  Opera  America 
membership  for  the  1984-85,  1985^  and  1986-37 
seasons  arc  shown  in  tables  4-33  through  4-35.  (See  the 
observational  note  on  table  4-33  for  an  analysis  of  those 
data.)  A  comparison  can  be  made  between  this  table 
and  that  for  the  Central  Opera  Service  (table  4-22)  on 
the  total  expense  figures  fo*-  the  years  1984-85  and 
1985-86.  For  the  170  COS  companies  with  budgets  over 
$100,000,  the  total  expenses  are  $256.5  million  for  1984- 
85  and  $2703  million  for  1985-86,  compared  with 
$235.7  million  and  $252.6  million,  respectively,  for  the 
84  rompanies  in  the  Opera  America  group. 

The  most  interesting  aspea  of  table  4-34  is  the 
specification  of  income  percentages  for  several  groupings 
of  companies  for  the  1985-86  season,  including  a 
separate  set  of  figures  for  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  which 
has  a  much  higher  proportion  of  earned  to  total  income 
and  smaller  proportions  of  government  support  than  any 
other  grouping. 

Table  4-35  presents  the  number  and  percent  of 
Opera  America  member  companies  which  ended  the 
year  with  an  operatL  g  loss  for  the  years  1982-83  to  1986- 
87.  As  the  editors  of  Profile  1987  noted,  using  aggregate 
deficit  figures  alone  as  an  assessment  of  fiscal  problems 
can  be  misleading  because  surpluses  of  healthy 
companies  cancel  out  the  deficits  of  other  companies.  A 


Professional  Opera  Companies 

Tables  4-24  through  4-35  contain  annual  trend  data 
on  income  and  expenses  from  four  separate  groupings  of 
professional  opera  companies  covering  most  years  of  the 
period  from  1965^  through  1986^7.  When  available, 
the  opera  companies  included  have  been  identified  on 
the  first  table  for  each  source. 

The  tables  in  this  group  come  from  three  sources: 

■      Ford  Foundation  -  31  operas:  1965^  to 
1970-71. 

•  Informatics  General  Corporation-  21  operas: 
1970  to  1979 

•  Opera  /jnerica  - 

51  operas:  1982^J  to  1986^7 
84  operas:  1984-85  to  1985-86 
90  operas:  1985-86  to  1986-87 

Opera  America  is  a  nonprofit  service  organization 
for  professional  opera  producing  companies  in  the 
/Vmericas.  It  began  in  1970  with  17  charter  member 
companies  and  has  grown  to  113  member  companies  in 
1988.  The  1987  membership  is  divided  into  three 
c?tegones:  Member  Companies,  Correspondent 
Companies,  and  International  Associate  Companies. 
Correspondent  companies  enjoy  the  same  benefits  as 
member  companies,  cxc  )t  for  holding  office  and  voting. 
International  /  ssodate  Companies  received  publications 
of  interest  and  attend  conferences  and  events. 

Cr:;5ria  for  membership  in  each  category  are 
outlined  below: 

To  qualify  as  a  Member  Company,  an  opera 
company  must: 

a  be  a  nonprofit  organization  m  North 
America; 

■  have  produced  and  performed,  before  a 
paying  audience,  at  least  two 
performances  of  each  of  three  staged 
productions  of  operas  in  each  of  the 
inur.cdiately  preceding  three  seasons; 


m  employ  at  least  one  full-time 
general/artisiic/music  director  plus  a 
professional  manager  on  a  full-time  or 
seasonal  basis; 

m  utilize  paid  professional  artists  for  at 
least  some  part  of  its  productions; 

■  utilize  an  orchestra  on  a  seasonal  or 
annual,  rather  than  on  a  pidcup  basis; 

■  utilize  a  chorus  on  a  seasonal  or  annual 
rather  than  on  a  pickup  basis;  and 

■  have  a  budget  of  at  least  $350,000. 

To  qualify  as  a  Corre^ndent  Company,  an 
opera  company  must: 

m  be  a  nonprofit  organization  in  North 
America; 

m  have  produced  and  performed,  before  a 
paying  audience,  more  than  one 
performance  of  one  staged  production 
of  opera  during  each  of  the  imsnediately 
preceding  two  reasons; 

m  utilize  paid  professional  artists  for  at 
least  some  part  of  its  productions; 

m  utilize  an  orchestra  for  its  productions; 
and 

m  have  an  operating  budg  i  of  at  least 
550,000. 

To  quality  as  an  International  Associate 
Company  an  opera  comp  .ay  must: 

m  be  a  not-for-profit  organization  under 
the  laws  of  any  country  outside  Nonh 
America; 

■  have  produced  and  performed,  before  a 
paying  audience,  not  fewer  than  two 
performances  of  each  of  three  staged 
productions  of  opera  during  the  three 
immediately  preceding  seasons;  and 
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Outdoor  Drama 

Tables  4-21a  and  b  contain  data  for  1985  and  1989 
on  outdoor  drama  aaivity  provided  by  the  Institute  of 
Outdoor  Drama.  This  institute  was  established  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill  in  1963  to 
provide  a  central  source  of  information  on  the  growing 
swell  of  outdoor  theatre  produaion  aaivity.  The  data 
were  provided  to  us  in  a  form  which  gives  figures  for 
each  outdoor  produaion.  Aggregates  of  a  few  of  the 
most  useful  variables  were  calculated  by  Wcstat. 

In  1985  the  30  historical  dramas  had  a  tota^  number 
of  around  1^00  performances  and  a  total  attendance  of 
around  735,000.  The  12  festivals  and  passion  plays  gave 
670  performances  that  year  with  a  total  attendance  of 
736,000.  In  1989  tht  26  historical  dramas  gave 
approximately  1,250  performances  with  a  total 
attendance  of  approximately  700,000.  They  had  a  total 
capacity  of  around  32,000  seats.  The  9  festivals  and 
passion  plays  gave  580  performances  with  a  total 
attendance  of  around  362,000.  For  both  years  it  is 
generally  true  that  the  festivals  and  passion  plays 
performed  to  larger  audiences. 

By  referring  to  table  4-13  for  1976-77,  the  reader 
^^^ll  note  that  produaion,  performance,  and  attendance 
figures  arc  roughly  comparable. 

Section  4-2.   Opera/Musical  Theatre 

In  this  seaion  data  are  presented  on  live  opera/ 
musical  theatre  aaivities  (tables  4-22  through 
4-36b).  Tiend  data  cn  the  opera  "universe'*  appear  in 
tables 4-22  and  4-23,  and  more  detailed  trend  data  on 
smaller  groups  of  professional  opfra  companies  in 
tables  4-24  through  4-35.  In  addition,  sowe  recent  data 
on  musical  theatre  aaivity  obtained  from  the  National 
Alliance  of  Musical  Theatre  Producers  can  be  found  in 
tables  4-36a  and  b 

The  Opera  Universe 

The  Central  Opera  Service  (COS),  the  in  format  on 
and  research  department  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  was 
established  in  1954  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  National 
Council  to  serve  all  opera  companies  and  workshops,  and 
professionals  in  and  supporters  of  opera  in  North 
America.  The  COS  maintains  information  on  more  than 


30,000  operas  as  part  of  its  extensive  archives  and 
publishes  the  quarterly  COS  BULLETIN  and  15  special 
direaories  of  operatic  resources. 

This  source  provides  a  representation  of  the 
universe  of  opera-prodacing  organizations,  since  opera 
companies,  orchestras,  theatres,  festivals,  and  colleges 
and  universities  are  included  in  its  membership.  A 
statistical  summaiy  of  COS's  most  recent  survey  data  was 
provided  to  us  by  its  direaor,  Maria  Rich.  It  refleas 
data  on  the  number  of  organizations,  the  number  of 
performances,  the  number  of  works  and  total  expenses 
(inmiUions)  for  the  years  1964-65/1970-71/1974-75, 
198(W51  and  aU  years  from  1984-85  through  1988-89. 
This  summary  also  provides  additional  detail  for  these 
groups  for  the  last  two  years  (sec  tables  4-22  and  4-23.) 

The  Central  Opera  Service  data  provide  a  break- 
down of  these  totals  into  three  groups:  companies  with 
budgets  of  $100,000  or  more,  other  companies,  and 
college  and  university  workshops.  The  proportion  of  the 
total  which  were  companies  with  budgets  over  $100,000 
was  3.6  percent  in  1964,  with  a  big  increase  occurring 
between  1974  and  1980  from  6.7  percent  to  12.5  percent. 
This  increase,  largely  attributable  to  a  high  rate  of 
inflation,  leveled  otf  in  the  1980's,  ending  the  period  at 
15  percent.  The  other  companies  made  steady  gains  over 
the  last  20  years,  while  the  college/university  group  has 
remained  relatively  level. 

In  regard  t  total  numbers  of  performances 
(excluding  music?is  for  the  years  1980  to  1989),  there  has 
also  been  a  steady  increase,  with  the  exception  of  a  drop 
between  1962  and  1963,  from  2,704  performances  in 
1952-53  to  15,098  in  1988-89.  In  the  1980-81  season  COS 
began  reporting  figures  on  musicals  which  tripled  over 
the  eight  years  reported  (from  2,251  in  1980-81  to  9,825 
in  1988-89). 

Table  4-22  also  refleas  a  doubling  of  total  expenses 
(from  S208.9  million  in  1980-81  to  S467.9  million  in  1988- 
89).  Table  4-23  provides  more  detail  on  the 
organizations  included  in  the  data  by  six  budget  size 
categories,  and  also  delineates  orchestra/festival/chorus 
groups  and  theatres  from  small  companies/avocational 
groups  and  clubs.  Additional  detail  on  repertoire  is  also 
included. 


of  40.201  aaors  and  direaors  in  1<?70  and  67,180  in  1980. 
The  Current  Population  Survey  estimates  there  were 
93.000  actors/directors  in  1986.  This  figure  included 
stage,  screen,  radio  and  television  employment.  Of 
these.  7.7  percent  were  classified  as  unemployed  (table  2- 
7). 

Actors  Equity  Data 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  live  performing  arts  are 
by  nature  labor-intensive,  since  the  product  is  the 
performance  of  the  artists  themscNes.  In  addition,. . . 

The  live  performing  arts  are  highly  unionized. 
Almost  all  of  the  paid  performers  and  sup- 
portive personnel  arc  members  of  one  of  the 
23  different  unions  or  branches  with 
jurisdiction  in  the  performing  arts.  Most  of 
the  unions  are  well  established,  having  been 
formed  in  the  early  1900*s  In  the  perform- 
ing arts  ther^  is  a  history  of  exploitation  of 
performers  and  supportive  personnel  by  some 
managers  and  booking  agents.  It  was  not 
uncommon  sixty  years  ago  for  a  producer  to 
cancel  a  performance  during  rehearsal  or  on 
the  night  the  performance  was  off'^rcd 
because  of  low  ticket  sales.  In  such  cases, 
performers  frequently  were  neither  paid  for 
rehearsals  nor  for  the  loss  of  time  m  making 
themselves  available  for  the  subsequently 
canceled  performance.  These  unfair  aaions 
frequently  solidified  a  group  of  employees 
and  made  clear  the  need  for  some  type  of 
group  action  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 
inherent  power  of  a  manager  or  producer. 

The  casual  nature  of  the  labor  market  in  the 
pcrfonmng  arts  is  a  second  reason  for  the 
high  degree  of  unionization. .  ^ 

The  primary  source  of  data  on  stage  aaor 
employment  conditions  is  the  actor's  union.  Actors 
Equity.  Equity  has  assembled  statistics  on  aaor 
employment  for  many  years  which  are  published 
regularly  in  Equity  Ne>vs.  Data  presented  in  Tables  4-16 


to  4.20b  were  provided  by  Guy  Pace  of  Actors  Equity 
The  years  covered  range  f'-orn  1968-69  to  1988-89 

Total  work  weeks  o^  the  working  membership  by 
production  contract  catej;ories  appear  in  table  4-^6  In 
the  subgroup  including  Broadway,  and  Road,  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  this  total  over  the  20-year  period,  but 
there  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  LORT 
(approximately  30,000)  and  the  Small  Professional 
Theatre  Contract  categories.  Thus,  the  total  number  has 
grown  by  about  70,000  weeks  since  1968-69. 

The  percentage  of  the  working  membership 
employed  under  the  major  contract  categories  is 
reflect^  in  table  4-17,  showing  the  largest  percentages  in 
the  LORT  and  LOA  (Letter  of  Agreement)  categories  at 
the  end  of  the  period.  The  figures  in  table  4-18  provide  a 
summary  analysis  of  membership  and  work  weeks  over 
the  last  20  years,  shov/ing  the  membership  more  than 
doubling  and  a  reduction  by  half  in  the  percent  employed 
over  the  period. 

The  annua'  "^mings  for  the  last  10  years  refiected 
in  tables  4-19a  and  b  speak  for  themselves,  in  terms  of 
the  low  level  of  pay  that  most  members  earn  under  their 
union  contracts.  There  is  a  slight  improvement  overall  in 
the  number  of  men.bers  earning  higher  salaries,  but  the 
increases  are  not  significant.  Table  4-20a  shows  a  steady 
decline  in  the  proportion  of  members  working  in  a  given 
year,  having  moved  from  60  percent  in  1975  to 
38  percent  in  1989,  but  this  \l  partly  attributed  to  an 
increase  in  paid-up  membership. 

Table  4-20b  shows  a  slightly  higher  proportion  of 
males  than  females  in  the  1988  membership.  Of  the  total 
membership  for  that  year,  around  40  percent  were 
between  31  and  40  years  of  age. 

Chapter  2  includes  a  discussion  of  overall  artistic 
employment,  comparative  figures  on  union  membership, 
and  other  data  on  employment  of  performing  artists. 
Chai  ter  8  includes  data  from  the  Screen  Actors  Guild. 
There  is  a  high  level  of  dual  membership  in  both  Actors 
Equifv  and  the  Screen  Aaors  Guild  as  shown  in 
tabl  24. 


'MichatI  Mosiccw,  Labor  Relations  in  the  Performing  Arts:  
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pcnod  ^of  the  separate  groups  the  percent  of  earned 
income  has  ranged  from  79  to  62  percent. 

A  comparison  of  the  Foro  Foundation  data  for 
1965-66  with  the  TCG  data  for  1988  (table  4.Ma)  also 
illustrates  some  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
income  sources  over  a  22-year  period.  In  1965-66 
individuals  contributed  32  percent  the  total  amount  of 
unearned  income  and  in  1988  only  18  percent. 
Corporate  contributions  were  up  from  12  percent  in 
1966  to  16  percent  in  1988,  Federal  government  support 
from  8.8  to  10  percent,  and  State  government  support 
from  13  to  10  percent.  Assuming  that  the  TCG  figure 
for  foundations  represents  only  national  foundations, 
foundation  contributions  dropped  from  222  to 
14  percent  of  unearned  income.  These  changes  have  also 
been  reflected  in  other  data  on  giving  to  the  arts  as 
discussed  in  chapter  1. 

The  Theatre  Universe 

In  1981  the  Research  Division  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  published  Report  11,  a 
condensed  version  of  reports  prepared  by  Mathtech,  Inc. 
of  Princeton,  NJ,  under  contract  to  the  Research 
Division,  to  document  the  results  of  their  effort  in  1977 
"to  collect,  analyze  and  report  existing  mformation  that 
describes  the  current  conditions  and  needs  of 
professional  American  theatre."^ 

Two  tables  from  this  report  are  presented  here. 
The  first  (table  4-12)  provides  a  State-by-State 
distribution  of  the  number  of  theatre  facilities  in  each  of 
1 1  categories.  The  grand  totals  for  each  State  in  the  last 
column  were  calculated  by  Westat.  For  19T, ,  ^here  was 
an  estimate  of  1,661  theatre  facilities  and  companies  in 
the  United  States,  according  to  this  table,  with  the 
largest  concentration  m  New  York  (304)  and  the  next 
largest  number  in  California  (136). 

Data  on  the  number  of  facilities*  seating  capacity, 
number  of  produaions  and  performances,  and 
attendance  for  twelve  somewhat  different  categories  of 
theatres  are  presented  in  table  4-13,  the  second  table 
from  the  report.  These  groups  are  broadly  categorized 


Conditions  and  Needs  of  the  Professional  Amcncan  Theatre. 
National  Endowment  for  the  Artv,  Washington,  D.C, 
Research  Division  Report  No.  11,  May  1987,  p.  2 
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mto  two  classifications,  professional  (1,541)  and  amat<^ur 
(35,000).  A  few  figures  in  this  table  stand  out.  The 
largest  number  of  seats  were  offered  by  Road  shows,  the 
largest  number  of  professional  performances  by  dinner 
theatres.  The  highest  attendance  was  at  high  school 
productions,  followed  by  Road  shows  and  dinner 
theatres. 

Data  on  aggregate  financial  measures  of  nonprofit 
theatre  organizations  from  the  1982  Census  of  Service 
Industries  are  presented  in  table  4-14.  As  has  been 
diicussed  in  chapter  1,  the  Census  of  Service  Industries 
includes  those  theatres  which  are  entities  in  themselves, 
and  it  lends  not  to  include  those  that  are  under  the 
auspices  of  a  larger  organization,  such  as  a  university. 
Revenue  and  expense  information  for  a  total  of  715 
theatre  organizations  and  breakdowns  for  six  categories 
are  provided.  Total  dollar  figures  and  percentages  are 
specified  in  considerable  detail  for  revenue  sources  as 
well  as  a  total  expense  figure.  For  th^  entire  group, 
admissions  receipts  accounted  for  62  percent  of  total 
income,  with  wide  variation  for  the  subgroups  (from 
30  percent  for  ofT-off-Broadway  theatres  to  76  percent 
for  stock  companies).  Children's  theatres  had  the 
highest  figure  for  contract  fees  from  performances 
(14  percent).  The  ofT-off  Broadway  gi'oup  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  income  from  NEA  (9  percent)  a:> 
well  as  contributions  from  individuals  and  foundations 
(10  percent  each).  The  off-Broadway  theatres  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  contributions  from  business  and 
industry  (10  percent). 

Actors*  Employment 

The  first  table  in  this  subscaion  (table  4-15), 
utilizing  data  from  the  Census  of  Population,  shows  a 
distribution  of  actors/directors  by  State  for  two  points  m 
time:  1970  and  1980.  The  States  are  ranked  from 
highest  to  lowest  in  terms  of  numbers  of  actors/direaors 
in  the  State  in  1980.  The  corresponding  rank  for  i:^70  is 
also  provided  LuC  not  in  rank  order.  In  both  years, 
California  ranked  first  and  New  York  second.  In  1970 
Alaska  ranked  lowest  and  in  1980  Wyoming,  with  Alaska 
moving  up  to  44th  place.  A  "concentration  ratio**  for 
each  year  is  also  provided  in  this  table;  this  represents 
the  proportion  of  aaors/direaors  to  each  State's  labor 
force  compared  with  the  national  proportion.  As 
indicated  in  the  table,  both  the  California  and  New  York 
ratios  are  more  than  twice  that  of  the  national 
proportion.  Tht  Census  of  Population  identified  a  total 
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constant  dollars  the  ticket  price  at  the  end  of  the  .'^S-year 
pcnod  IS  approximately  50  percent  higher.  Ticket  prices 
musicals  are  consistently  higher  than  those  for 
straight  plays  and  have  fluctuated  more  widely,  with  a 
major  jump  in  the  early  1970's  and  ending  the  period  at 
roughly  60  percent  higner  than  ai  t^e  beginning  of  the 
period.  In  both  categories  ticket  prices  have  slipped 
downward  since  the  early  1980s  in  constant  dollars. 

Nonprofit  Resident  Theatres 

Tables  4-6  through  4- lib  contain  annual  trend  data 
on  income  and  expenses  for  three  separate  groupings  of 
resident  theatres,  covering  most  years  of  the  period  from 
1965-66  through  1988.  When  possible,  the  theatres 
included  have  been  identified  on  the  first  table  for  each 
source. 

The  tables  in  this  group  come  from  two  sources* 

■      rord  Foundation  -  27  theatres. 
1965-66  to  1970-71. 

a      Theatre  Communications  Group  - 
30  theatres:  1976-1980 
45  theatres:  1984-1988 

The  Ford  Foundation  study  was  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter  The  Theatre  Communications 
Group,  Inc.  (TCG)  is  a  nonprofit  national  service 
organization  for  the  nonprofit  professional  theatre  in  the 
United  States,  providing  a  variety  of  artistic 
admmistrative  and  informational  programs  and  services 
to  around  200  resident,  expenmental  ethnic  and  other 
theatres,  as  well  as  to  independent  theatre  artists, 
techniaans  and  administrators,  and  professional  theatre 
training  institutions.  The  TCG  produces  several 
pubhcations  and  mamtams  a  computerized  data  bank  to 
which  Its  constituency  has  access.  The  organization  was 
founded  in  1%1  and  since  1974  has  been  produang 
detailed  statistics  from  its  annual  fiscal  surveys  on 
finanaal  and  operational  characteristics  of  responding 
theatres.  Highlights  of  the  survey  results  (without 
identification  of  figures  for  individual  organizations)  are 
made  available  annually  for  general  distribution  in 
Theatre  Facts.  Over  the  years,  this  report  has  included 
summary  figures  for  all  responding  members,  and  more 
detailed  data  tor  one  or  more  consistent  control  groups. 
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Tables  4-6  and  4-7  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
study,  bhow  relatively  detailed  income  and  expense 
information,  expressed  as  percents  of  total  income 
including  corpus  transfers  and  total  expenditures  The 
dollar  amounts,  roanded  to  the  nearest  thousand,  for 
total  income  and  total  expenditures,  are  also  provided 
for  (he  reader's  use  m  calculating  approximate  dollar 
amounts  for  the  other  variables. 

In  regard  to  incomt  trends  (table  4-6)  there  is  a 
steady  decrease  over  the  six-year  period  (from  1965  to 
1971)  in  the  percent  of  earned  income  with  a  resulting 
increase  in  the  proponion  coming  from  unearned 
sources.  In  1965-66  earned  income  was  79  percent  and  in 
1970-71  it  was  66  percent.  Transfers  from  endowment 
funds  to  meet  expenses  increased  steadily  until  1968-69 
and  then  decreased  to  the  level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
six-year  period.  Ratios  of  personnel  and  non-personnel 
costs  to  total  expenditures  (table  4-7)  remained  virtually 
unchanged  throughout  the  entire  period. 

For  the  Theatre  Communications  Group  control 
group  of  30  large  theatres  for  the  latter  half  of  the 
decade  of  the  1970s  (table  4-8),  the  overall  figures  are 
rather  similar  Earned  income  ranged  fror  66  percent 
of  total  income  in  1976  to  69  percent  in  1979.  The 
earnings  gap  wa^  55  percent  of  expenses  m  1976. 
30  percent  in  1979  and  32  percent  in  1982. 

As  the  data  in  table  4-9  show,  the  percent  of 
earned  income  for  the  group  of  45  TCG  theatres  went 
from  65  percent  in  1984  down  to  61  percent  in  1986 
where  it  has  remained  through  1988  The  earnings  gap, 
as  a  result,  moved  in  a  reverse  parallel  fashion  from 
35  percem  of  expenses  in  1984  to  39  percent  from  1986 
on.  Table  4-9  also  reflects  a  growth  in  contributed 
income  which  closed  the  gap,  resulting  in  surpluses  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  decade.  Table  4-10  reflects 
considerable  growth  in  income  from  ticket  sales  and 
booked-in  events,  and  a  smaller  but  steady  increase  m 
endowment  income  from  1984  through  1988. 

It  should  be  cautioned  that  small  changes  in  the 
percent  of  earned  income,  even  among  the  consistent 
control  group,  may  be  due  to  accounting  or  ocner  factors 
and  not  reflea  an  aaual  change  in  earning  patterns 
Comparisons  of  differences  between  the  different  groups 
are  even  more  subjea  to  problems.  However,  the  data 
from  the  three  groups  of  theatres  can  give  some 
indication  of  the  range  of  variation.  Over  this  27-year 


groups  of  nonprofit  theatres,  operas,  orchestras,  ballets 
and  modem  dance  companies,  and  art  museums  in  order 
to  calculate  growth  rates  for  certain  economic  and 
output  vanables. 

The  data  base  was  constructed  from  unpubhshed 
Ford  Foundation  computer  data  tapes  wiih  data  through 
1974  for  operas,  theatres,  and  ballet  and  modem  dance 
companies.  It  was  extended  through  the  decade  of  the 
1970s  by  data  from  the  Theatre  Communications  Group 
and  Opera  A--:ienca  tor  the  theatres  and  operas,  and  by 
fmancial  statements  from  the  Dance  Tounng  Program  of 
the  National  Endov/ment  for  the  Ans  or  from  the 
comparu**^  themselves  for  the  ballet  and  modem  dance 
compaiiies.  Data  on  orchestras  were  obtained  from  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League.  (The  museum 
data  base  was  also  constructed,  for  a  small  group  of  art 
museums,  from  financial  statements.)  Missing  data  were 
imputed  by  calculating  averages  from  the  data  which 
were  reported. 

The  level  of  detaM  for  the  vanables  included  m  the 
Informatics  report  vanes  considerably  from  disciphne  to 
discipline.  In  the  present  report,  only  the  five  major 
variables  are  included:  earned  income,  support  income, 
total  income,  total  expenses,  and  eamings  gap 

The  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries  data  and 
Where  Artists  Live-  1980.  were  introduced  and 
desaibed  earher  m  this  report.  (See  chapters  1  and  2 
See  also  the  detailed  methodological  note  wiih  table  4- 
14) 

Section  4- L  Theatre 

In  this  seaion  data  are  presented  on  the  live 
professional  theatre  (tables  4-1  through  4-21b) 
Tables  4-1  through  4-5  reflea  trend  data  on  commeraal 
(for  profit)  theatre  aaivit«es.  Trend  data  cn  small 
groups  of  nonprofit  resioent  theatres  are  presented  in 
tables 4-6  through  4- lib,  data  on  the  theatre  "s.-^jverse" 
m  1977  and  1982  from  govemment  sources  in  tables  4-12 
through  4-14,  and  data  on  aaing  professionals  in 
tables  4-15  through  4-20*^  Tables  4-21a  and  b  include 
figures  on  outdoor  drama  for  1985  and  1C88  from  the 
Institute  of  Outdoor  Drama. 


The  Commercial  Theatre 

The  pnncipal  source  of  data  on  the  commcrcul 
theatre  is  Vanerv.  a  periodical  on  theatrical  aaivuies 
that  has  been  produced  for  many  decades.  On  a  regular 
basis.  Variety  assembles  and  publishes  figures  on 
Broadway  and  Road  produaions,  receipts,  attendance, 
ticket  pnces,  etc.  Annual  data  on  Broadway  produaions 
from  1899  to  1989  appear  in  table  4-1.  The  manner  of 
reporting  the  data  was  modified  in  1972,  providing  more 
netail  on  revivals  and  adding  figures  for  retum  shows 
and  prc-opening  flops.  The  figures  under  "Percent  New 
Musicals"  for  all  years  were  calculated  by  Westat  from 
the  figures  provided.  Table  4-2  \vas  constructed  by 
Westat  from  the  data  in  table  4-1  to  reflect  this  aaivity 
for  10-year  periods. 

The  most  interesting  pattern  reflected  in  these  two 
tables  is  the  high  level  of  new  produaion  aaivity  during 
the  first-third  of  this  century,  which  peaked  in  the  years 
1925  to  1928  and  then  had  a  fairly  steady  decline 
thereafter.  As  for  revivals,  the  overall  pattern  of  growth 
and  dechne  has  remained  relatively  level  to  the  present 
time. 

Annual  data,  are  provided  in  table  4-3  on  total 
playing  weeks  and  box  office  receipts  for  both  Broadway 
and  fhe  Road  from  the  1948-49  season  to  the  present. 
The  table  also  identifies  the  single  week  during  each 
>easun  with  the  largest  box  office  receipts,  the  amounts 
received,  and  the  number  of  shows  during  that  week. 

Tables  4-4  and  4-5  contain  similar  data  provided  by 
George  Wachtel  of  the  League  of  American  Theatres 
and  Producers,  Inc.  Table  4-4  presents  and  recombine. 
essentially  the  same  Broadway  figures  for  seleaed  items 
as  those  in  the  Variety  tables  for  the  last  30  years.  For 
the  period,  attendance  started  and  ended  at 
approximately  *he  same  level  with  a  peak  penod  in  the 
mid-1960*s  and  the  early  198C"i,  t\^'0  low  points  m  the 
early  1960*s  and  the  early  1970*s.  Gross  receipts  for  both 
Broadway  and  the  Road  refiea  the  same  peaks  and 
'^alleys;  but,  even  in  constant  dollars,  they  show  an 
overall  pattem  of  steady  growth,  with  the  combmed 
receipts  refieaiiig  an  almost  rwo^  fold  increase  Road  has 
gradually  increased  its  proportion  of  the  combined  gross. 

Ticket  price  figures  for  straight  plays  and  musicals 
for  the  last  35  years  m  both  current  and  constant  1985 
dollars  appear  in  table  4-5.  Straight  plays  show  a  steady 
increase  in  the  price  of  a  ticket  with  few  fiuauations.  In 


Major  Sources  of  Ir.fonr.atioa 

The  data  in  this  chapter  come  from  a  vanety  of 
sources^  broadly  categorized  as  government  sources* 
commissioned  studies,  service  organizations,  unions,  and 
special  analytical  studies  which  generally  utilize  data 
from  the  other  sources.  A  few  sourcts  provide  data  on 
several  artistic  disdplines  These  include: 

•  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts,  Ford 
Foundation; 

•  Growth  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Organizations  in 
the  Decade  of  the  1970*s,  Informatics  General 
Corpoi'ation; 

•  Where  Artists  Live:  1980,  National 
Endowment  for  the  Ans,  Research  Division 
(based  on  the  1980  Census  of  Population),  and; 

•  The  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries.  U.S. 
Census  Bureau,  special  tabulations  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

The  performing  arts  service  organizations  and 
unions  from  which  data  were  utilized  in  this  chapter 
mciude  the  following: 

•  The  Amencan  Symphony  Orchestra  League, 
s      The  Theatre  Communications  Group.  Inc.; 

8      The  Institute  of  Outdoor  Drama; 

s      The  League  of  American  Theatres  and 
Producers,  Inc.; 

a      Aaors  Equity; 

•  Opera  Amenca, 

«      The  Central  Opera  Service; 

»      The  National  Alliance  of  Musical  Theatre 
ProducCi-s; 

•  Dance/IISA; 

■      Chorus  Amenca  (formerly  the  Asscwnation  of 
Professional  Vocal  Ensembles); 


-      Chamber  Music  America. 

In  addition,  tables  are  included  from  several  special 
interest  groups  and  analytical  studies.  These  arc 
identified  on  the  specific  tables  obtained  from  them 

Descriptions  of  the  single  discipline  data  sources 
appear  in  the  applicable  subseaion  of  this  chapter. 
Descriptions  of  the  multi-disciplinary  sources  follow. 

The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts-Ford 
Foundation 

In  1970,  the  Ford  Foundation  began  a  longitudinal 
sturJy  of  the  finances  of  the  nonprofit  performing  arts 
and  groups  in  theatre,  opera,  symphony,  and  dance  that 
were  recipients  of  Ford  Foundation  grants.  They 
obtained  questionnaires  with  detailed  financial  and 
operational  data  from  a  total  of  166  organizations  with 
budgets  over  $100,000,  for  a  period  of  six  years  (1965-66 
through  1970-71),  and  published  a  report  of  the  results  in 
1974.  Ford  continued  to  collea  data  through  fiscal  year 
1973-74  but  never  published  them  for  the  additional 
years. 

The  data  are  very  complete  and  include  consider- 
ably more  detail  than  the  tables  m  the  present  report 
refiea.  In  the  interest  of  time  and  space  only  a  subset  of 
the  variables  in  the  original  tables  and  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  tables  available  are 
included  in  the  present  report. 

Ford  takes  into  account  the  faa  that  large 
organizations  have  endowment  and  other  funds  which 
they  utilije  to  meet  expenses  and  to  augment  operating 
income  to  reduce  deficits.  The  data  in  the  Ford  report 
refiea  this  economic  aaivity  which  is  important  to  any 
analysis  of  the  true  economic  status  of  such 
organizations. 

Growth  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Organizations  in  the 
Decade  of  the  I970's-Infonnatlcs  General 
Corporation 

In  early  1984  Informatics  General  Corporation 
completed  a  study  under  contraa  with  the  Research 
Division  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  m 
which  the  investigators  attempted  to  create  a  uniform 
data  base  with  annual  financial  and  operational  daW  for 
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Chapter  4 


Performing 
Arts 


Section  4-L  Theatre 

Tables  4-1  to  4-21b 

Section  4-2.  Opera/Musical  Theatre 
Tables  4-22  to  4-36b 

Section  4-3.  Dance 

Tables  4-37  to  4-50 

Section  4-4.  Music 

Tabler  4-51  to  4-65 

Section  4-5.  General  or  Combined  Data 
Tables  4-66  to  4-72 


In  this  chapter  data  specific  to  the  performing  arts 
are  presented.  Since  most  sources  present  performing  ans 
data  from  a  disciplinary  perspective,  this  chapter  is  divided 
mto  five  sections,  four  of  which  represent  the  major  per- 
forming arts  disdplines:  theatre,  opera/musical  theitre, 
dance,  and  music,  which  includes  data  on  symphony  orche- 
stras, chamber  music  groups,  choruses,  and  various 
categories  of  instrumentalists  and  other  special  interest 
musical  groups.  In  addition,  some  tables  contain  data  on 
the  performing  arts  in  general  or  for  several  disaplme 
categories.  These  are  presented  in  section  4-5. 

It  should  be  noted  that  within  the  structure  of  this 
report,  there  are  also  data  relating  to  the  performing  arts 
disciplines  on  a  variety  of  topics  such  as  employment, 
Vl  ince  and  education  which  are  present  in  other  chapters. 

When  examining  data  on  finances  of  performing  arts 
organizations,  one  must  consider  the  faa  that  such  data 
are  obtained  from  organizations  snd  that  some 
organizations  are  not  exclusively  involved  in  the 
production  of  performances.  Nor  are  they  restriaed  to 
aaivities  in  a  single  disdpline.  Some  are  festivals  or 
performance  spaces  which  sponsor  or  present  other  groups 
which  actually  produce  the  "produa."  Others  are  affiliated 
with  parent  organizations  (such  as  colleges  and  universities 
or  museums)  whose  primary  funaion  may  be  non-arts- 
related.    SiiW  others  arc  producers  of  several  types  of 


performing  aaivitics  (for  example,  symphony  orchestras 
that  play  in  productions  of  operas),  and  may  be 
represented  in  more  than  one  data  base. 

Many  data  sources  available  on  the  performing  arts 
include  both  producing  and  presenting  organizations, 
possibly  resulting  in  some  overlap  or  underreporting.  For 
example,  if  data  for  both  the  Washington  Opera  and  the 
Kennedy  Center  are  included  in  the  same  data  base,  it  is 
likely  that  ticket  sale  and  attendance  information  for  the 
Washington  Opera  were  reported  by  both  organizations 
and  are  represented  twice  in  the  data  base.  In  addition, 
fiscal  data  from  affiliated  organizations  are  usually 
incomplete  since  much  of  the  fiscal  activity  is  inseparable 
from  that  of  the  parent  organization. 

To  measure  trends  accurately  one  must  ^^e  ♦o 
track  a  specific  group  of  organizations  over  time  an^ 
obtain  complete  and  uniformly  defined  data  from  them  for 
the  entire  period.  This  has  not  been  possible  in  arts* 
related  data  collection  aaivities,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
until  very  recently  when  some  service  organizations  have 
begun  to  report  annual  data  on  uniform  "control  groups." 
The  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain  organizations  for 
various  years,  depending  upon  their  size,  can  scnoush 
affea  the  usefulness  of  the  figures  for  those  years. 


Table  3-60. 

Full-time  dance  faculty  salaries  by  type  of  institution,  ranit,  sex;  1388-83 


hale 

Feoale 

All  full-time  faculty 

Number 

Average 

Nuober 

Average 

Number 

Average 

Type  of 

institutions 

all 

institutions 

all 

institutions 

all 

institution 

reporting 

institutions 

reporting  institutions 

reporting 

institutions 

Private 

(doll2u:s) 

(dollars) 

VUOi loTb^ 

0 

0 

1 

54,428 

1 

54,428 

Associate  professor. 

I 

31,850 

3 

35,732 

4 

35,085 

Assistant  professor. 

2 

29,2'^'> 

6 

28,006 

7 

28,283 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

26,775 

I 

2 

2f^,56? 

2 

24,300 

3 

24,460 

Visiting  faculty  

0 

26,320 

0 

0 

2 

26,320 

Public 

6 

45,/v66 

16 

40,545 

20 

41,073 

Associate  professor. 

17 

31, 771 

20 

34,596 

28 

33,072 

Assistant  professor. 

lb 

2/»,286 

21 

27,643 

29 

26,319 

2 

2i»,366 

7 

23,071 

7 

23,307 

k 

31,056 

6 

23,486 

9 

26,640 

I 

29,900 

1 

35,201 

3 

31,225 

^Visiting  taculty  

I 

27,375 

5 

27,044 

6 

24,663 

Mote:    Salaries  are  based      a  nine-iaonth  acadenic  year,  excluding  benefits. 

Source:  DaU  Suiaaary  for  Dance:  1988-89,  Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS),  Reston,  VA,  1989. 
Dance  Charts,  14,  15,  and  16. 
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Table  3-59  • 

Full-time  theatre  faculty  salaries  by  type  of  institution,  rank,  sex,  and 
number  of  theatre  majors:  1988-89 


Male  Fcfljale  All  fuU-tiiae  faculty 


Type  and 


sxze  of 

institution  by 

.Nuober 

Average 

Number 

Average 

Number 

Average 

nuober  of  institutions 

ai  i 

institutions 

ai  1 

institutions 

All 

theatre  oajovs 

reporting 

institutions 

reporting 

institutions 

reporting 

institutions 

Private 

(dolleurs) 

(dollars) 

(dollars) 

Q 

7 

1,1  TI.Q 
»♦  J  J  IH7 

1 

1  9 

Lfi  S9R 

Associate  professor. 

9 

L 
(4 

11  TAT 

1  c 
1 J 

XL  AJiQ 

Assistant  professor. 

9 

Q 

7 

/U 

10 

9C  JlAn 

k 

4 

23,018 

6 

23,885 

b 

17,706 

4 

23,696 

5 

20,501 

0 

0 

2 

27,391 

2 

27,391 

Visiting  faculty  

3 

99  rkf>0 

01  t.M 

c 
J 

91  "7*71 

Public 

(1-100  theatre  aajors) 

32 

^,0A3 

1 

41 

4i ,O03 

Associate  professor. 

32 

4 

31 ,747 

*  1 

11    <  1  T 
JJ ,U 1  / 

\ssistant  professor. 

34 

T  £.    Cl  A 

£D  ,470 

46 

8 

20,731 

4 

23,018 

15 

20,735 

18,193 

4 

23,696 

6 

15,065 

21,737 

2 

27,391 

; 

16,632 

Visiting  faculty  

b 

2 

23,417 

7 

21,075 

Public 

(Over  lOO  theatre  »ajors) 

26 

4A,7SA 

14 

46,574 

28 

45,366 

Associate  professor. 

71 

3^4,762 

25 

33,361 

29 

34,728 

Assistant  professor. 

23 

27,783 

16 

25,i7C 

25 

26,744 

1 

12,043 

0 

0 

1 

12,043 

6 

33,943 

33,302 

33,S38 

1 

36,890 

2 

34,376 

Visiting  faculty. . . . 

6 

28,622 

4 

22,982 

7 

26,;42 

Rote:    Salaries  are  based  on  a  nine-tnonth  acadeaic  year,  excluding  benefits. 

Source:  Data  Summary  for  Theatre:  1988-89,  Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS),  Reston,  VA,  1989. 
Theatre  Charts,  14,  15,  and  16. 
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Table  3-58.  ,        ,  . 

Pull-time  art /design  faculty  salaries  of  type  ot  institution,  rauK,  sex,  aim 

number  of  art/ design  majors:    1988-89  (continued  from  previous  page) 


hrivate 


Hale 


Female 


All  full-time  faculty 


Size  of 

institution  by 
nucaber  of 
art/design  majors 


Huober  Average  Nuaber 

institutions  all  institutions 

reporting   institutions       reporting  institutions 


Ave  rage  Number  Ave  rage 

all    institutions  all 
reporting  institutions 


1-50  art/design  ■ajors 

Professor  

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

Unrankfid  

Visiting  facultv  

51-100  art/design  ■ajors 

Professor  

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

UnranKed  

Visiting  faculty  

101-200  art/design  majors 

Professor  

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

UiiTanXed  

Visiting  faculty  

201^  art/design  «ajors 

Professor  

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

Unrankfid  

Visiting  faculty  


19 
19 
18 
11 
1 
5 
k 


(dollars) 

25,929 
23,296 
21,100 
0 
0 
0 
0 


32,899 

25,295 
17,680 
0 
0 
0 


35,087 
32,046 
28,721 
0 
0 
0 
0 


35,^17 
29,478 
24,704 
23,609 
21,525 
28,506 
24,691 


0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 
2 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12 
16 
17 
10 
1 
6 
3 


(dollars) 
0 

20,751 
20,750 
0 
0 
0 
0 


40,325 
27,748 
24,350 
0 
0 
0 

22,800 


38,842 
38,017 
24,155 
0 
0 
0 
0 


32,541 
27,836 
24,226 
20,373 
22,833 
25,533 
25,483 


0 
3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
5 
6 
0 
0 

1 

0 


21 
21 
20 
15 
2 
7 
6 


(dollars) 
0 

26,161 
21,355 
0 


38,746 
26,865 
7.4,601 
17,680 
0 
0 

22,800 


36,668 
33,010 
26,628 
0 
0 

36,063 
0 


34,530 
28,984 
24,589 
23,667 
?3,258 
30,724 
25,104 


ERIC 


note:    Salaries  are  based  on  a  nine-month  academic  year,  excluding  benefits. 

Source:  DaU  Suiwnary  for  Art/Design:  1988-89,  Higher  Education  Arts  DaU  Service  (HEADS),  Reston,  VA, 
1989.    Art /Design  Charts,  14-1,  14-2,  15-1,  15-2,  16-1,  and  16-2. 
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Table  3-58. 

Full-time  art /design  faculty  salaries  by  type  of  institution,  rank,  sex,  and 
number  of  art/design  majors:    1988-89  (continued  on  the  next  page) 


Public 


Hale 


Female 


All  full-tiiae  faculty 


Size  of 

institution  by 
nuQ^>er  of 
art/design  taajors 


Nuciber  Average  Nuober  Aver  ge  Number  Average 

institutions  all   institutions  all    institutions  all 

reporting   institutions       reporting   institutions       reporting  institutions 


1-100  art/design  aajors 

Piofessor  

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

Unrankjed.  

Visiting  faculty  

101-200  art/design  Bajors 

Professor  

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

Unranlied  

Visiting  faculty  

201-400  art/desigo  aajor?^ 

Professor  

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

Unranked  

Visiting  faculty  

^01^  art /design  sajois 

Professor  

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

Unrankad  

Visiting  faculty  


12 
10 
8 
4 
0 
0 
1 


28 
30 
25 
6 
1 
0 
5 


30 
29 
2S 
3 
1 
0 
4 


40 
40 
37 
11 
11 
2 
/ 


(dollars) 

38,946 
32,183 
26,6S6 
25,S18 
0 
0 

20,750 


41,847 
31,02_ 
26,396 
??,688 
26,000 
0 

26,707 


44,557 
33,825 
28, nj 
23,940 
29,680 
0 

17,369 


44,117 
32,296 
22,355 
24,036 
26,163 
21,773 
26,965 


11 
15 
25 
4 
0 
1 
5 


16 
26 
22 
5 
0 
0 
4 


31 
39 
35 
3 
8 
3 
4 


(dollars) 

i»2,891 
29,050 
24,168 
18,708 
30,395 
0 

34,000 


37,009 
31,526 
25,818 
21,550 
0 

72,037 
21,509 


47,065 
33,776 
27,473 
23,831 
0 
0 

18,282 


43,582 
34,345 
27,246 
21,501 
25,002 
23,374 
23,273 


13 
11 
10 
6 
1 
0 
2 


32 
31 
32 
9 
1 
1 
8 


33 
33 
30 
6 
1 
0 
6 


43 
42 
42 
14 
14 
4 
11 


(dollars) 

39,445 
31,313 
25,525 
23,916 
30,395 
0 

25,167 


40,958 
30,929 
25,880 
21,851 
26,000 
22,037 
24,974 


44,019 
33,420 
26,574 
23,W»1 
29,680 
0 

17,784 


^3,859 
32,926 
24,615 
23,674 
26,111 
22,841 
25,378 


Table  3-57. 

Pull- time  music  faculty  salaries  by  type  of  institution,  rank,  sex,  and 
number  of  music  majors:    1988-89  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Private 


Male  Female  All  full-time  faculty 


Size  of 

institution  by 

Number 

Average 

mimDcr 

Average 

Average 

nunber  ot 

institutions 

all 
all 

all 

institutions 

all 

iflusic  majors 

reporting 

ms  lxlul  ions 

v*on^Yt^'i  no 

XcpUX  LXll^ 

1  net  "i  tilt  "i  on<; 

Xiu  LX  LULXUIva 

reporting 

institutions 

1-50  music  majors 

VQoiiars; 

VUOl lax 

(dollars) 

^2 

36,111 

15 

32,331 

60 

34,383 

Associate  professor. 

^12 

30,017 

Zo 

C.O  ,7X  J 

Assistant  professor. 

36 

25,293 

33 

23,221 

63 

24,465 

12 

19,709 

10 

20,592 

23 

20,719 

2 

27 ,678 

1 

18,536 

5 

12,981 

3 

28,728 

1 

23,629 

3 

27,028 

Visiting  faculty. ... 

3 

35,87!> 

1 

18,000 

5 

32,509 

51-100  music  majors 

36 

3if,565 

9 

31,411 

46 

35,331 

Associate  professor. 

36 

29,27** 

23 

28 ,102 

t  A 
30 

Assistant  professor. 

36 

25,363 

27 

25,033 

48 

25,285 

10 

21,371 

10 

21,283 

21 

21,605 

3 

18,133 

1 

22,750 

5 

20,630 

0 

0 

1 

29,040 

3 

12,920 

Visiting  faculty. . . . 

0 

0 

1 

22,802 

4 

27,376 

101-200  music  majors 

20 

40,815 

12 

37,928 

24 

39,668 

Associate  professor. 

19 

3Z  ,ZU1 

1 J 

23 

30,931 

Assistant  professor. 

19 

27,386 

15 

25,364 

22 

26,608 

8 

22,537 

6 

21,127 

14 

21,807 

0 

0 

1 

24.750 

2 

21,985 

U 

31,414 

3 

23,064 

5 

31,654 

Visiting  faculty  

U 

24,630 

0 

0 

4 

24,630 

201+  music  majors 

16 

43,787 

10 

37,465 

20 

43,060 

Associate  professor. 

16 

34,314 

14 

29,027 

21 

33,110 

Assistant  professor. 

14 

26,720 

15 

25,121 

21 

26,186 

/ 

22,625 

18,489 

9 

21,697 

2 

23,715 

3 

19, rO 

3 

21,717 

2 

32,808 

2 

27,671 

3 

30,852 

Visiting  faculty.... 

1 

13,230 

1 

27,500 

4 

31,139 

Rote:  Salaries  are  based  on  a  nine-month  academic  year,  excluding  benefits.  The  data  include  NASM  members 
only. 

Source:    Data  Summary  for  Kusic:    1988-89,  Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS),  Reston,  VA,  1989. 
Music  Charts,  U-1,  14-2,  15-1,  15-2,  16-1,  and  16-2. 
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Table  3-57. 

Piill-time  music  faculty  salaries  by  type  of  institution,  rank,  sex,  and 
number  of  music  majors:    1988-89  (continued  on  the  next  page) 


Public 


Hale 


Feiaale 


All  full-tiae  faculty 


Size  of 

institution  by 
number  of 
ORisic  najors 


Number  Average  Nuaber  Average  Number  Average 

institutions  all    institutions  all    institutions  all 

reporting   institutions       reporting   institutions       reporting  institutions 


I'lOO  tMisic  a:&jors 

Professor  

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

Unranked  

Visiting  faculty  

101-200  music  majors 

Professor  

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

UnranJted  

Visiting  faculty. . . . 

201-^00  music  majors 

Professor  

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

Unranked  

Visiting  faculty  

401^  music  majors 

Protessor  

Associate  professor. 
Assistant  professor. 

Instructor  

Lecturer  

Unranlced  

Visiting  faculty.... 


58 
60 
60 
20 
3 
U 
5 


73 
65 
65 
31 
7 
5 
6 


43 
40 
38 
11 
8 
5 
6 


22 
22 
21 
7 
4 
4 
4 


^dollars) 

38,965 
32,411 
26,421 
22,114 
23,418 
32,443 
21,374 


41,144 
33,364 
27,320 
23,2<^9 
19,645 
26,232 
19,655 


41,763 
33,851 
26,725 
23,223 
29,193 
28,658 
27,862 


45,477 
35,483 
28,232 
23,393 
26,344 
29,179 
29,067 


20 
41 
44 
13 
5 
4 
0 


39 
46 
52 
24 
3 
2 
4 


34 
37 
35 
11 
8 
2 
3 


21 
21 
18 
6 
4 
3 
4 


(dollars) 

38,059 
30,710 
25,581 
21,753 
19,828 
34,362 
0 


41,054 
32,631 
27,176 
22,688 
26,080 
17,250 
22,420 


40,319 
33,C4? 
27,057 
22,750 
28,604 
24,365 
19,784 


43,287 
33,669 
27,014 
22,741 
23,250 
21,836 
28,784 


68 
73 
77 
27 
8 
6 
5 


79 
75 
72 
41 
11 
7 
8 


48 
45 
4A 
19 
12 
6 
6 


22 
22 
22 
10 
6 
4 
7 


(dollars) 

38,595 
31,946 
26,358 
22,085 
21,174 
32,053 
21,374 


41,227 
33,047 
27,218 
22,972 
18,125 
23,738 
20,445 


42,304 
33,767 
27,133 
23,299 
29,094 
27,704 
24,190 


45,106 
35,066 
27,866 
23,148 
24 ,969 
25,508 
28,966 


Tabte  3-56* 

Dance  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  the  Higher 

Educatio!!  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS):  1988-89  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Number  of         Dtacc  major  Dance  major         Number  of  degrees 

institutions  enrollment,  enrollment,        awarded  July  1, 1987 

Degree  programs  with  major*         Summer  1988  Fall  1988       through  June  30, 1988 


Master  of  Fine  Arts  degree 
programs  or  equivalent 

Perfonxumce  ^  

Ballet   

Cbofcography   

Chotcoyaphy/pcrformance 

Dance  productkm  

Modem  dance  


Other   ^...^    3 

Total  ^  ^    10 

Doctoral  degree  programs 

Dance  education   ^   2 

Dance  studies    2 

Dance  therapy  ^  -   1 

Other    1 

Total   3 

Grand  toul  —   53 


4  l 

3  0 

11  3 

55  22 

0  0 

1  2 
18  3 


20  92  31 

5  35  2 
10  17  3 

1  2  1 

6  11  3 

22  65  9 

311  2,261  402 


Sovrrt:  Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Sendee  (HEADS),  Data  Summary  for  Dance:  198S«,  Reston,  VA,  1989,  chart  1.1. 

MHhodologkal  note:  The  Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Services  (HEADS)  project  is  a  joint  activity  of  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Dance,  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Theatre,  and  the  International  Council  of  Fine  Arts  Deans. 

HEADS  Dau  Summaries  in  Dance  for  1988-89  arc  compilations  of  data  generated  from  the  1988-89  Annual  Reports  required  of  all 
member  institutions  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Dance.  Also  included  is  information  from  a  group  of  non-member 
irvtitutions  who  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  HEAOS  survey.  DaU  arc  reported  for  57  institutions  with  dance  majors. 


Table  3-5& 

Dance  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  Institutkms  participating  in  the  Higher 
Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS):  1988-89  (continued  on  the  next  page) 


Degree  prognms 


Number  of 
institutions 
with  majors 


Associate  of  Fuse  Arts  dcync 
programs  or  equivalent 
(65)- 

Total  


Dance  major 

enrollment, 
Summer  1968 


Dance  major 

enrollment, 
FaU  1988 


Number  of  degrees 
awarded  July  1, 1987 
through  June  30, 1988 


AsK)date*levtl  liberal  am 
degree  pfoframs  in  dance 
(33-49)» 

Total  < 


41 


16 


Bachelor  of  Fme  Aru  degree 
programs  or  equivalent 
(65)- 

Ballet      5 

Cboreognphy    1 

Choreography/performance   6 

Dance  production   ^   1 

Daooe  studies   ^  _  6 

Modem  dance     4 

Musical  theatre/dance     2 

Performance     5 

General  dance  major   U 

Other   ^  ^  ^   7 

Toul   30 


8 
0 
1 
0 
24 
14 
0 
5 
42 
0 

94 


49 
1 

151 
0 
110 
100 
11 
206 
311 
146 

1,065 


3 
0 
40 
1 

18 
14 
1 

28 
38 
19 

162 


Baccalaureate  degree  programs 
in  dance  education,  pre-<iance 
therapy,  and  dance  combined 
with  outside  field 
(50)- 


TotaJ . 


10 


91 


15 


Baccalaureate  libera!  arts 
degree  programs  in  dance 
(33-49)* 


Total. 


30 


107 


709 


111 


SpeciHc  initial  Masters  degree 
programs  (50) 

Dance  education    5 

Dance  studies  ^   6 

Dance  therapy    1 

Performance  ™   1 

Other   ^   4 

Total   ^  13 


28 
20 
4 
0 
0 

52 


78 
59 
24 
0 
9 

170 


28 
19 
6 
1 
2 

56 


•Percent  dance  content. 


ERIC 


255 


I 


Table  3-55. 

Theatre  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  the  Higher 
Education  Arts  Data  Services  (HEADS):  1988-89  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Degree  piognms 


Number  of 
institutions 
with  majon 


Master  of  Fuk  Aits  degree 
programs  or  equivalent 
(2-year  programs) 

Acting 

Acting/directittg . 
Chiklfta's  theatre- 
Costume  design 
Design. 
Directing. 


Drama . 
Dramaturgy. 

Film/video. 
Ugbting  design . 
Musical  theati*.. 

PerfofBiance  

Ptaywriting  . 
Productioa. 

Scenery  design .  

Technical  design  

Theatre  management 

General  major  ^  ^ 

Other  


Total.. 


33 
4 
2 
23 
12 
27 
1 
0 
1 

19 
2 
0 
7 
1 

22 
0 

10 
3 

13 

41 


Theatre  major 
enrollment, 
Summer  1968 


86 
3 
2 

12 
7 

21 
0 
0 
1 
6 
0 
0 
8 
0 
9 
0 

12 
0 
5 

172 


Theatre  major 
enrollment, 
FaU1968 


563 
25 
16 
68 
54 
128 

0 

0 

4 
41 
20 

0 
22 

2 
73 

0 
38 

8 
58 

1,120 


Number  of  degrees 
awaiYledJuty  1, 1987 
through  June  30, 1988 


166 
5 
4 
26 
15 
34 
3 
0 
0 
12 
8 
0 
8 
0 

22 
0 

11 
9 

12 

335 


Doctoral  degree  programs 

Theatre  criticism  

Theatre  education  

Theatre  history  

Theatre  theory  

Other   

Total   

Grand  total  


6 
2 
8 
7 
5 

13 


106 


6 
20 
14 
10 

7 

57 


1488 


20 
24 
45 
17 
47 

153 


9,783 


3 
0 
11 
5 
6 

25 


1,926 


Sovrte:  Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS),  Data  Summary  for  Theatre:  1988-89.  Reston,  VA,  1989,  chart  l.l. 

MHhodologkal  noiti  The  Higher  Education  Aitt  Data  Services  (HEADS)  project  U  a  joint  activity  of  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Theatre,  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Dance,  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  and  the  International  Council  of  Fme  Aits  Deans. 

HEADS  DaU  Summaries  in  Theatre  for  1988-89  are  compiUtions  of  daU  generated  from  the  1988-89  Annua!  Reports  required  of 
all  member  institutions  of  the  National  Assodation  of  Schools  of  Theatre.  Information  is  also  included  from  a  group  of  non- 
member  institutions  who  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  HEADS  survey.  A  total  of  106  institutions  with  majors  reported 
informAtioft 


254 


1^  i 


Table  3*55. 

Theatre  student  enroUmcnt  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  the  Higher 
Education  Arts  DaU  Services  (HEADS):  1988-89  (continued  on  the  next  page) 


Degree  profnms 


Number  of 
iflstitutioat 
with  majon 


Theatre  major 

enioUment, 
Summer  1968 


Theatre  major 
enroUment, 
FaU  1968 


Number  of  degrees 
awarded  July  1. 1987 
through  June  30, 1988 


Asaodate  degree  programs  io 
Theatre  Educatioo,  Speech 
Educatiod  (50)* 

Tool  


Aaiodate*kveI  liberal  arts 
degree  programs  in  theatre 

Total  


Bachelor  of  Fine  Aits  degree 
programs  or  equivalent 
(65)* 

Acting  

Acting/directing  

Children's  theatre  

Costume  design   

T>  sign   

Directing  

Drama    ^ 

Pihn/video . 


Lighting  design , 
Musica]  theatre . 
Performance 
Playwriting 
Productioo 


Scenery  design  

Technical  design  

Theatre  management 
General  major 
Other 

Total  

Baccalaureate  degree  programs 
in  theatre  education,  speech 
education,  and  drama  therapy 
(50)* 


Toul. 


Baccalaureate  liberal  arts 
degree  programs  in  theatre 
(33-49)» 


Total. 


Specific  initial  Masters  degree 
programs  (SO)* 


Total. 


3S 
7 
3 
8 

19 
5 
0 
0 
5 

14 
7 
I 
6 
4 

15 
9 

16 

Id 

51 


30 


83 


46 


145 

31 
1 
5 

26 
2 
0 
0 
3 

49 

21 
1 

10 
1 

29 
6 
85 
22 

437 


38 


770 


106 


53 


1,171 
158 
6 
11 
203 
16 
0 
0 
9 
307 
63 
3 
35 
8 
118 
64 
435 
177 

2,784 


219 


5.027 


377 


224 
27 
1 
4 
44 
3 
0 
0 
1 

36 
18 
1 
6 
4 
24 
9 
38 
47 

487 


43 


116 


•Percent  theatre  content 


3  S.I 


Table  3-54«  ....... 

Art/design  student  enroUment  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  the 
Hi^r  Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS):  1988-89  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Degree  pro|rams 


Number  oT  Art/design  major 
iiistftvtioiis  enioUmentf 
with  majon        rmmmer  1968 


Doctoral  degree  programs 


Alt  hiitofy  aod  critkiam 
Alt  educatioo. 
Other  » 


Toul. 


9 
9 
2 

13 


25 
65 
4 

94 


Ait/desigD  major 
enrollment, 
FaU1988 


131 
123 
24 

278 


Number  of  degrees 
awarded  July  h  1987 
through  June  30*  1968 


25 
18 
4 

47 


Grand  total . 


180 


15,064 


76»919 


12^ 


Sowtii  Higher  EducatkM  Artt  DaU  Service  (HEADS),  n«t«  Summary  for  Art  Dcritn:  1968^.  Reatoo,  VA,  1969,  chart  1.1. 

MadMMofkal  mim  HEADS  DaU  Sumroariea  in  Ait/De$ign  for  1988-89  are  compilattooa  of  dau  generated  from  the  1968-89 
Annual  Reports  required  of  ail  member  inatitutiooa  of  the  National  Awodatkm  of  SchooU  of  Art  and  Design.  Information  tf  also 
included  from  a  group  of  non-member  institutions  :vho  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  HEADS  survey.  DaU  are  reported  for  132 
institutions  having  majors. 


Table  3*54. 

Art/design  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  Institutions  participating  in  the 
Hi^r  Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS):  1988-89  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Number  of  Ait/desi|n  OMijor  Ait/destgn  major  Number  of  degrees 
tnstitutiofii  emoUment,  eaxoUment,        awmrded  July  1, 1967 

Defiee  programs  with  majors        Summer  1968  Fall  1966       through  June  30, 1966 


Baocalauicate  of  liberal  arts 
<kgree  programs  in  art/design 


1V>taI   118 

Specific  initial  Masten  degree 
pcogra»s(50r 

Studio  art  and  design   47 

Alt  hkttotf  and  criticism   42 

Munettm  studies   3 

AfteducatioQ   54 

Arts  adfflinistratioa   1 

loterdisctpUnaiy   4 

Other   10 

Total   88 

Master  of  Pine  Arts  degree 
progrutts  or  equivalent 
(2-year  programs) 

Advertising  design    2 

Ceramics  ^      49 

Communicatiom  design  ^^^^.^   4 

Crafts     5 

Design    10 

DnwHng   14 

EaviroomentaJ  design   3 

fe!»k»  design   1 

Fashioa  illustration   1 

Rber   10 

Fme  arts      21 

Furniture  design   3 

General  crafts      1 

Giaasworking    8 

Gnphlcdesip   20 

Uluitratioo      9 

Industrial  design  ^   8 

interior  design     9 

Jeweliy/flne  metals    22 

Painting    58 

Photo^aphy..^   41 

Printmaking   52 

Product  de2gn      1 

Sculpture   48 

Textile  design    8 

Theatre  de^  ^    1 

Visual  communicaUoos  ....^   3 

Other   15 

Total  ™™    81 


i202  12,707  1,753 


387  1,006  267 

55  111  33 

100  615  123 

2  31  4 

266  539  174 

0  1  0 

2  13  9 

54  158  42 

886  2,476  652 


10 

18 

2 

62 

199 

74 

7 

36 

11 

2 

43 

7 

11 

48 

21 

24 

74 

27 

6 

14 

4 

4 

6 

0 

4 

6 

0 

5 

41 

12 

4 

241 

JO 

114 

740 

241 

3 

15 

2 

0 

1 

1 

6 

25 

8 

25 

142 

36 

11 

77 

15 

6 

39 

4 

13 

32 

10 

14 

65 

27 

153 

629 

220 

27 

284 

76 

46 

233 

78 

0 

1 

0 

44 

250 

82 

9 

27 

10 

0 

5 

0 

5 

48 

9 

1 

4 

1 

59 

310 

24 

675 

3,653 

1,032 

'Percent  of  art/design  content. 


3SG 


251 


Ar  ./design  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  the 
Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS):  1988-89  (continued  on  next  page) 


Number  of  Ait/dcdgn  raijor  Ait/dc$ijn  m«jor  Number  of  degrees 
iiistitutioQS  enioUment,  emoUment,        awanSed  July  1, 1987 

Degree  ptognunt  with  majoii        Summer  1988  FaU  1988       through  June  30, 1988 


Asmiite  of  fine  arts  degree 
progimmt  or  equivalent  (65)* 


Ibial   16 


Anodate-levd  Ubetal  am 
degree  pfogrtma  is  ait/design 
(33-«9)» 

Total   6 


Bachelor  of  fine  am  degree 
pfogrami  or  equhnUent  (65)* 

Advertinng  design   15 

Ctnr^   71 

Communications  design   12 

Qafta   16 

Design    21 

Drai^    ^2 

Enviromiiental  design   9 

FMhien  design   9 

FashsOQ  iUustratioa   7 

Fiber   25 

rUm    12 

Fine  am   65 

Fiimiture  design   6 

General  crafts^   4 

Glasfworking   6 

Graphicdesign   85 

Dlustratioa   ^   35 

Induttiial  design   23 

Interior  design  ....^   36 

Jewelry/fine  metals  — ^  ^   39 

Painting    96 

Photogriphy  ^   78 

Printmaldng  ^   76 

Product  design   5 

Scutpcure    82 

Textile  design  —  .  14 

Theatre  de^  ^  . — .^...^.^.^  1 

Video   10 

Visual  communications  — ..^^   15 

Other   83 

Total   145 


Baccalaureate  degree  programs 
is  art  education,  art  therapy, 
aiid  «ft/business/am  administration 
(50)* 


212  1^  204 


105  433  19 


311  1^76  237 

224  805  144 

136  1,098  218 

16  242  47 

140  954  113 

411  975  114 

74  219  60 

162  923  185 

CO  277  39 

28  164  50 

78  793  118 

1430  5.704  987 

10  184  27 

0  5  3 

26  64  16 

1312  9,467  1.767 

60S  2,943  629 

356  1366  332 

540  2,698  517 

85  471  90 

561  2,942  769 

664  2,547  478 

142  660  151 

43  92  46 

121  926  184 

34  217  55 

0  3  2 

23  147  31 

425  UIO  146 

1,585  12,113  784 

10,202  51,985  8339 


686  3381  744 


•Percent  of  art/design  content. 


O  250 

lERLC 


357 


Table 

Music  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  Higlter 
Education  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS):  1988-89  (continued  from  the  previous  page) 


Number  of  Music  major  Music  major  Number  of  dep^es 

institutions  enrollment,  enrollment,  awarded  July  1, 1987 

Degree  programs  with  majors         Summer  1988  Fall  1988         through  June  30, 1988 


Doctoral  degree  programs 
Members  only 


Accompanying   5 

Brass   28 

Composition   36 

Conducting    28 

Eihnomusicotogy   ^  ^   5 

Guitar  ^  ^  ^    9 

Harp   ^  „  3 

Harpsichord  ^  ^   2 

Music  education   ^  ^   44 

Musicok>fy      29 

Opera   ^  ^  ^.  2 

Orpn  —     28 

Percussion  ^   18 

Piano    38 

Sacicd  music   ^  „  5 

Strinp     ^  ^   30 

Theory       23 

Voice  ^   40 

Woodwinds   32 

Other   18 

Total  members     53 

Total  non-members  combined   0 

Grand  total  (members)   432 

Grand  total  (non-members)   19 


6 

18 

2 

48 

97 

13 

89 

257 

44 

99 

245 

42 

13 

2o 

2 

8 

17 

2 

1 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

287 

403 

70 

77 

207 

26 

0 

9 

0 

3S 

96 

18 

73 

25 

4 

ITS 

409 

42 

14 

77 

13 

36 

117 

17 

32 

103 

14 

120 

306 

31 

85 

173 

20 

32 

63 

6 

1,130 

2,j55 

366 

0 

0 

0 

12^7 

6U98 

10,141 

360 

U15 

173 

Source:  Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Service,  Data  Summary  for  Music:  1988-89.  Rcston.  VA,  1989.  chart  1.1, 

MHhodoio(lcal  note  The  Higher  Education  Arts  Data  Services  (HEADS)  project  is  a  joint  artivity  of  the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Music,  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art  and  Design,  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Dance,  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Theatre,  and  the  International  Council  of  Fine  Arts  Deans. 

HEADS  Data  Summaries  in  Music  for  1988-89  arc  compilations  of  data  generated  from  the  1988-89  Annual  ReporU  required  of  all 
member  institutions  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music  Also  included  is  icft^rmation  (roip  a  gronp,of  n(ii-ej)em{?er 
institutions  who  volunteered  to  participate  in  the  HEADS  survey.  Data  arc  reported  for  451  institutions  with  music  majors. 


ERLC 


3SS 


249 


Table  3*53. 

Music  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  Higher 
Edocatioa  Arts  Data  Service  (HEADS):  1988-89  (continued  from  the  previous  page) 


Degree  progrmms 


BaccaUuxeate  libenl  arts 
decree  programs  in  music 

Total  members  

ToUl  Doo-members  combined  . 


Number  of 
institutions 
with  majors 


318 
11 


Musk  major 

enrollment, 
Summer  1968 


918 
29 


Music  major 
enrollment, 
Fall  1968 


7^ 
186 


Number  of  degrees 
awarded  July  1, 1987 
through  June  30, 1988 


1,122 
39 


Spcdfic  Masters  degree  programs 
Members  only 


Accompanyiiig « 


AztsadmhiiBtratiOQ. 
Bra«. 

Composifiofi  • 
Conducting . 
EthAomuskoiogjr  * 
Guitar. 


Haip  

HarpsiclK»d  

Jazz  studies  ^^.^ — ..^ 

Musk  education  

Musk  histoiy/musicotogy . 
Musktberq>3r  • 
Opera  — ~ 

Orpa  

Pedagogy  

PercusstOQ 
Pisno 

Sacred  musk 
Strings . 

Theory   

Vokc   

Woodwinds   

Other  ^  

Total  members  — . 

Total  DOQHnembers  combined . 


27 
3 
104 
90 
88 
8 

48 

17 
8 
11 

176 
73 
18 
13 
79 
32 
73 

143 
23 

103 
62 

140 

107 
66 

206 
3 


27 
52 
82 
96 
184 
10 
21 
2 
0 
27 
1,652 
89 
80 
16 
66 
67 
30 
230 
223 
94 
58 
243 
96 
305 

3,752 
119 


81 
63 
3S0 
335 
363 
47 
92 
19 
8 
82 
1,621 
230 
166 
76 
181 
102 
113 
737 
633 
536 
159 
855 
444 
377 

7,672 
126 


31 
25 
143 
115 
151 
4 
25 
2 
1 

22 
663 
53 
29 
9 
71 
43 
52 
276 
155 
160 
41 
262 
188 
113 

2,634 
23 


General  Masters  degree  programs 


Total  members  ^  

Total  noonnembers  combined  . 


58 
3 


413 
20 


678 
30 


200 
13 


'Percent  of  music  content. 


ERIC 


248 


3S9 


Table  3-53. 

Musk  student  enrollment  and  degrees  awarded  by  institutions  participating  in  Hi^er 
Education  Arts  Date  Service  (HEADS):  1988*89  (continued  on  the  n«t  page) 


Degree  profTuns 


Number  of 
instimtioas 
withroajois 


Musk  major 

earollmeot, 
Summer  1968 


Musk  major 

enroUment, 
F«U1968 


Number  of  degrees 
awarded  July  1,1987 
through  June  30, 1988 


Associate  of  Fme  Aits  degree 
programs  or  equivaknt 
(65)- 

Total  members . 
Total  aoQHnembeit  combined . 


19 
0 


as 

0 


763 
0 


93 
0 


Anodate  dtgitt  pfogiamsin 
musk  educatko,  musk/business, 
or  musk  eombiaed  with  outside 
field  (50)* 

Total  members  


Total  aofMnembers  combined 


83 
0 


Assodate<4evtl  UbenU  arts 
degree  programs  in  musk 
(33-49)* 

Total  memben  

Total  nott-membeis  combined . 


38 
0 


139 
0 


10 
0 


Bachelor  of  Musk  degree  programs 
or  other  profettional  degree 
programs  (65)* 
Members  only 

Accompanying  

Brass  


Composition » 
Guitar  


Harp, 
Hktt)fy/Uteriture . 
Jazz  studies  


Organ  

Peicusskfi  ».  m„ 

Piaao/haipskhocd . 
Piano  pedagogy . 
Sacred  musk . 

Stringi  

Hieory. 
Theory/composition . 
Yoke. 
WoodvkHk. 
Other  


Total  memt  s . 

Total  non-inembers  combined  


11 
207 
106 
140 
41 
43 
48 
139 
170 
263 
63 
60 
195 
39 
88 
299 
221 
108 

321 
9 


3 

232 
97 
73 
11 
19 

117 
69 
93 

371 
65 
77 

251 
33 
70 

580 

229 

289 

2.679 
38 


22 
1^ 
619 
678 
75 
126 
1,130 
309 
729 
2,085 
327 
510 
1323 
124 
497 
3,963 
1397 
2.076 

18454 


2 
219 
91 
61 
14 
36 
144 
52 
96 
333 
56 
80 
246 
39 
76 
501 
258 
173 

2.476 
33 


Baccalaureate  degree  programs 
in  musk  educatioot  musk  therapy, 
and  musk  combined  with  an  outside 
field  (50)* 

Total  members  

Total  MMMttemben  combined  


364 
15 


3.196 
157 


23^3 
641 


3.211 
69 


*Percent  of  musk  content 


ERIC 


3[)o 
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I^te  Sbution  of  higher  e^iucation  teachers  of  art.  dram,  ana  muaic: 
1970  and  1980 


1<>70 


•  of 
t«ach»rs 
of  art, 

ind  ousic 


Corc«n- 
tration 
ratio* 


*Mmt  of 

tMChvti 

of  art» 
draaa. 
And  ousic 


Conctn- 
traticn 
ratio* 


HitMurl. 


Kar/  and. 


Idabo. 


4,295  1.03 


10 


9  i,>27 


M^--   "  n       ««  1.2? 


numsoxz   I*  "  f,2\  6V 


1.007  1.25  15 


•^^^   I?  i.;;     is  i.oi 


S23  .» 


13  1,016  1.05  15 


IS  937  1.33 


;n  .  72  479  1.57 


700  74  21 


  "  2i       *77  i.o» 

474  .w 


2  I  47  Z2 


24  673  1.05  25 


1'  "  ,  ^9  .83 


799  1  00  24 


ZO 


790  95  25 


27  506  I  56 


26  60b  i.Ol  il 


^  U3  1.12  55  »5  95 

"^"^"^PPi   _  ^  239  1.61 


»«""^"   !!      :::  35  m 


240  1.5*  54 


45  155 


1.09  35 


35  423  1.56 


3,219  1.04 


:  lo^  92  5  1.571  .« 

Nmsylvania   '  *' 


40  190  1.23  *0 

352  1  1^ 


1,186  .88 


  !  115  '  ^-^^ 

Ma»ttchu«tt»   »  ^  a  „R  77 

7  1,633 


90  8  878 

  '     r;;:      i.o*     .  i.n 


U  767  1.25 


16  5S5 


^S  .91  17  551  .« 

Colorado,   *^  ,  „,  l.M) 

16  864 

Connecticut. 


^.^        " "  673      ^     w      w  i.w 


487  71 


26  448  1.53 


south  Carolina      ^  54  ^ 

^^f-*   '4  568  87  29  589  .  88 

Arisona...  .  " 


323  78 


!!  Tso  2  15 


14 


Havaii  .  . 

n9  68 

Vt«t  Virsinii                        55  -  --                                  ,  ,4 

149  7*  ^2 

;    •        -  1,,             ,5                 120  15. 

Haiipshirt.                        *2                  •  '  ^. 

15.  1>0 

"""^    •                               ir  1-06         w  '« 

Alasta   ^  ''^ 


»80    Thi.  4rop       «(l«:t  th.  («.  th..  wb.u««n,  f««  u.ch.r.  .J«cvt»«J  In  ntO. 

Suu.  «  l«  onkr  of  ™*  of  «*»r  of  l«c««  (to  lut>»r  «»«tioo)  in  W«0. 

«t.«»l  prc9ort.«,.   *  mlo  of  l.»  «ul<.  -«  that  Suu  co««tr.t,«  «  to  U.  «Uo«> 

av«rat«. 

S«««,  Ut.«»l  W<«.nt      o»  «t..  om..-.,  «Wrt  Aru«>  Uv^.  PW.  o  c  . 

O         ,  .  -      Import  H,  lUreli  IW),  tlpm  a,  p.  »J. 


Table  3-51. 

SeJected  characteristics  of  graduate  arts  administratioD  training  programs: 
1989--30  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Nacse  of  university 

Degree(s)  offered 

Inception 
of  prograni 

Total  number 
of  graduates 

Number  of 
applications 
previous  year 

Number  of 
students 
admitted 

each  year 

University  of  California  at 

M.B.A.  degree 

1969 

219 

85 

10- lb 

Los  Aiigeles 

University  of  Cincinnati 

K.-^.  degree 

1%7/1976 

105 

36 

8-10 

The  University  of  Maryland 

M.F.A.  -  in  theatre 

1984 

NA 

1 

2 

University  of  New  Orleans 

H.A.  degree 

1983 

23 

30 

8-12 

University  of  Utah 

M.F.A.  degree 

1976 

58 

30 

5-8 

University  of  Wisconsin- 

H.A,  degree 

1969 

156 

80 

10 

Hadison 

Virginia  Tech 

M.F.A.  -  theatre  arts 

1978 

27 

35 

4-5 

Yale  University 

M.F.A.  degree 

1966 

113 

23 

8 

York  University 

M.B.A.  degree 

1969 

90 

25 

10-15 

NA  -  Not  available.  ' 


Note:   This  is  not  a  complete  list.    Data  are  only  from  those  graduate  programs  that  responded  to  the 
survey. 

Source:    American  Council  for  the  Arts,  Survey  of  Arts  Administration  Training:    1989-1990,  New  York,  NY, 
1989. 

Netbodological  note:   This  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  surveys  sponsored  by  the  Association  of  Arts 
Administration  Educators.    Prior  surveys  were  conducted  in  1975,  1977,  1979,  1983,  1985-86,  and  1989-90. 

The  Association  of  Arts  Administration  Educators  (AAAE)  has  sponsored  six  surveys  of  arts  administration 
training  in  the  Unites  States  and  Caiuda.    A/iA^^  is  a  national  nonprofit  corporation  of  university  programs 
in  arts  adotinistration,  encoopassing  visual,  performing,  and  arts  service  organizations.    Founded  in  1975, 
AAAE  was  created  to  address  common  needs  among  programs,  students,  alumni,  and  practitioners  of  arts 
management.    Currently,  there  are  more  than  ?5  iBember  institutions. 

Tne  William  H.  Donner  Foundation  of  New  York  conducted  the  initial  survey  in  1975.    The  1973  research  and  report 
served  as  the,  basis  for  revised  editions  published  in  1977,  1979,  1983,  1985-86,  and  the  current  report  for  1989- 
1990.    The  American  Council  for  the  Arts  has  published,  proaoted,  and  distributed  all  six  editions  of  the  report. 
The  reports  summarize  the  most  current  information  about  college  and  university  arts  administration  and  management 
training  programs  throughout  the  country,  and  the  nature  and  characteristics  of  eacli  program.    The  publication  also 
lists  nonacademic,  short-term  training  prograr^s,  ongoing  administrative  internships,  and  job  placenent  programs. 
The  1985-1986  report  lists  27  internships;  programs  at  28  graduate  institutions;  and  31  seminars,  workshops,  and 
institutes.    Information  for  the  revised  1989  edition  of  the  survey  was  obtained  through  correspondence  and  in 
telephone  interviews  conducted  with  laost  of  the  program  directors  or  supervisors. 
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Table-  3-51. 

Selec'ted  characteristics  of  graduate  arts  administration  training  programs: 
1989-90  (continued  on  the  next  page)   


Number  of 

riumDer  oi 

Inception 

Total  number 

applications 

admitted 

Name  of  university 

Degree(s)  offered            of  program 

of  graduates 

previous  year 

each  year 

Aoerican  University 

M.A.  degree 

197^ 

75 

50 

10-20 

Angelo  State  University 

M.A.  degree  in  theatre 

1978 

12 

7 

5 

manag^aent 

R«*rv\V1vn  PrtlloOO  of  t'Vl^ 

M.F.A.  in  performing  arts 

1974 

151 

82 

12-15 

univcrsiuy  oi.  new  lur*. 

management 

California  State  University, 

Master  of  arts  administration 

1986 

NA 

3 

iU  ij 

Dootinguez  Hills 

Carnegie  Mellon  University 

Master  of  arts  management 

1987 

NA 

NA 

10 

Columbia  College 

M.A.  degree 

1982 

2k 

Vi 

15-20 

Coluobia  University 

M.F.A.  degree 

1980 

52 

45 

15-20 

Drexel  University 

M.S.  degree 

kl 

25 

10-15 

The  Florida  State  University 

M.S.  -  art  and  music 

(Institute  of  Science  and 

iiAir:iti  on/artc  administration 

3-6 

Public  Affairs  and  School  of 

Ph.D.  -  art  education/ arts 

1978 

12 

4 

Visual  Arts)  ' 

administration 

M.F.A. -tl.eatre  axtministration 

Golden  Gat»=  University 

Certificate 

1972 

22 

30 

M.A.  -  arts  administration 

1978 

28 

32 

25-30 

M.B.A.  -  arts  administration 

1981 

51 

67 

Indiana  University 

M.A.  degree 

1971 

123 

71 

10-12 

Lesley  College  Graduate 

M.S.M.  degree 

1980 

36 

24 

8-10 

School 

New  York  University 

M.A.  in  arts  administration 

1971 

175 

120 

40-45 

(Performing  Arts  Hanageiaent 

and  Visual  Arts) 

Sangamon  State  University 

M.A.  degree 

1973 

UO 

65 

10-15 

Southern  Hethodist  University  M.A.  in  arts  adainistra- 

1982 

47 

32 

10 

tion  and  M.B.A. 

State  University  of  New  York 

M.B.A.  degree 

197i» 

130 

90 

15 

at  Binghaaton 

Texas  Tech  University 

Ph.D.  degree 

1972 

48 

75 

25 

University  of  Akron 

M.A.  degree 

1980 

30 

45 

8-12 

University  of  Alabama 

Master  of  fine  arts  in  theatre 

198A 

3 

20 

2-4 

management  /  adnini  strat  ion 


NA  -  Not  available 

Er|c 


Table  3-50. 

Arts-related  graduate  and  professional  programs:  1987 


study  area  Graduate  level  prograns  Ph.D.  programs 


11 

0 

c 

ol 

1/ 

161 

01 

Z3 

134 

I.I. 

30 

3 

247 

32 

22 

2 

142 

20 

2 

182 

41 

7 

4 

61 

1 

27 

2 

14 

NA 

23 

1 

107 

23 

50 

3 

32 

3 

53 

13 

26 

1 

300 

90 

97 

35 

54 

2 

94 

15 

40 

4 

18 

2 

13 

3 

91 

10 

Na  ~  Not  available. 


Hote:    Arts-relate;*  prograas  are  aoong  the  295  areas  of  study  listed  in  the  guide.    To  develop  this  table, 
arts-related  fields  were  defined  a^  broadly  as  possible.   Thus,  interdisciplinary  huomdties  are  included 
because  the  field  oay  include  a  study  of  the  history  of  several  arts.   Sioilarly,  Afro-AmericaD  studies  nay 
include  study  of  the  arts  as  well  as  history  and/or  political  .v^ects  of  this  field. 

Source:  Aay  J.  Goldstein  and  Raynond  D.  Sachetti,  eds.,  Graduate  and  Professional  Prograas:  An  Overview » 
1987,  21st  edition,  Peterson's  Guides,  Princeton,  NJ,  1986. 


erJc 
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O 
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Table  3-49.                                                                                    .  ^. 
Organization  of  course  content,  and  oiterings  and  enrollments  in  cnisic  history  courses 
eonceiYed  for  the  noa-music  major:  1983   


Prlv*u,  2-year        Public,  2-ytar      hrivata,  K-ym        Public,  i-yw  ToUl 


C^X.K\X.  PMCMt  JkaiMX  Pw»nt  Huibtr  Pwxeat  }kmb%x  Percent  IMiber  Ptrc«nt 
QsrooologicAlly  throu^  the 

history  of  ^ic   8           61  66  41  85  33  106  39  265  38 

By  •ItMOts  of  aisic  through  pitch, 

rhytl.,  ti«bw,  etc   1             8  16  10  33  13  28  10  78  11 

ftycc^>os«r   0            0  2  1  2  1  2  1  6  1 

By  leore  throufh  font  or  type  of 

  0            0  11  7  29  11  31  11  71  10 

Other  or  combinations  of  above   4           31  65  W  106  K2  105  39  280  40 

Xot^l   13          100  160  100  255  100  272  100  700  100 

Mitlc  ldsta7  courses  for  noo-wsic  BAjors 

Offered  Enrolled  Offered  InreUed  Offered  tflroUed  Offered  loroUed  Offer«l  SnroUed 

typ»  of  iBisic                              (17  respoodenu)  (Itt  reqioodwU)  (US  re^nodeaU)  (284  respondeoU)  (7%  respoodeats) 

  0             0  42  I, bin  53  1»374  118  7,824  il3  10,726 

African  »sic   I             8  18  492  29  560  40  1,264  88  2,324 

Opera   0            0  11  189  27  4S8  32  652  70  1,329 

Ifcisic*!  theatw   0             0  17  716  26  859  24  499  67  2,074 

Sy^ic  literature   0            0  14  345  17  192  35  1,423  66  1,960 

Oa^msxc     0            0  14  376  16  192  25  668  55  1,236 

Popular  eusic   0            0  15  751  9  148  26  1,218  SO  2,117 

Folk«isic   0             0  6  306  7  105  24  939  3»  1,350 

Rocimisic   0             0  3  50  4  402  15  1,558  22  2,010 

Concerto   0             0  1  ;5  2  15  4  104  7  154 

■oU:    See  table  3-43  for  MthodoloticAl  note. 

e:   Utional  AssocUtion  of  Schools  of  Misic  aod  College  Music  Society,  Hnsie  in  GeoetTil  Studies;   A  Survey  of  Mational  PracUces  in 


Hither  Education.  Helton,  VA  axiS  Boulder,  CO,  Septeiber  1983,  p.  4  and  7,  charU  2  and  4. 


Table  3-48. 

Number  of  institutions  providing  music  appreciation  and  music  theory  by  type  of 
institution:  1983 


Music  appreciation  or  equivalent  (a)  Music  theory  or  equivalent  (a)  (b) 


No  Yes  No  Yes 


Number     Percent      Nunber    Percent        Number    Percent      Number  Percent 


Private,  2-year  (N=17)   h  24  U  76  10  59  7  Ul 

Public,  2-year  (N=182)   21  12  161  88  48  26  134  74 

Private,  4-year  (N=314)  (b)   57  18  257  82  129  41  183  59 

Public,  4-year  (N=284).^   12  4  272  96  72  25  212  75 

ToUl  (N=797)  (b)   94  12  703  88  259  33  536  67 


(a)  Course  conceived  for  non-oajors. 

(b)  There  were  2  nonrespondents  for  nusic  theory,  so  the  total  N  was  795, 

Source:  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music  (NASM)  and  College  Music  Society  (CMS),  Music  in  General  Studies;  A 
Survey  of  National  Practices  in  Higher  Education,  Reston,  VA  and  Boulder,  CO,  September  1983,  pp,  1-5,  charts  1-A  and 
3A, 

Methodological  note:  During  the  past  five  years,  the  tausic  cooaunity  in  higher  eO^^ition  has  becooe  increasingly 
concerned  about  education  in  nusic  at  the  college  level  for  those  not  intending  misic  as  a  career.  The  issues  have  been 
gathered  under  the  rubric  '*Music  in  General  Studies"  and  have  been  pursued  vigorously  by  the  College  Music  Society  th3 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music.  For  the  purpose  of  this  survey,  "music  in  general  studies"  was  defined  as 
"courseworic  in  nusic  conceived  for  non-music  majors." 

In  November  1983,  CSM  and  NASM  sponsored  the  Dearborn  Conference  on  Music  in  General  Studies.  To  develop  a  statistical 
base  upon  which  to  consider  major  policy  issues  related  to  the  instruction  of  non-music  majors,  a  questionnai*^  was 
developed  and  distributed  to  over  2,500  music  units  in  higher  education.  The  questionnaire  covered  the  following  imisic 
in  general  studies  issues:  academic  ausic  courses,  faculty,  performance,  and  general  policies.  The  response  rate  was 
32  percent,  representing  798  institutions  of  higher  education. 

The  major  responsibilities  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music  (NASM)  are  the  accrediUtion  of  educational 
programs  in  music  and  the  establishment  of  curricular  standards  and  guidelines.  This  agency  has  been  designated  by  the 
Council  on  Postsecondary  Accreditation  as  responsible  for  accroditatujg  music  curricula  in  higher  education  and  is 
recognized  by  the  United  States  Departaent  of  Education,  the  accreditation  of  all  music  aurricula.  The  Association  is 
composed  of  over  500  member  institutions  including  conservatories,  public  and  private  colleges,  universities,  and  music 
schools.  All  membegr  institutions  of  NASM  meet  the  standards  and  uphold  the  code  of  ethnics  of  the  Association  as  sUted 
in  the  NASM  Hai¥tt)ook. 

The  College  Music  Society  (CHS)  is  an  individual  flwibership  organization  incorporated  for  the  philosophy  and  practice  of 
nusic  in  higher  education.   The  Society  has  over  5,000  weaterSy  representing  all  fields  of  music  in  the  college  and 
university  setting.   CHS  publishes  a  number  of  books,  including  the  Directory  of  Music  Faculties  in  Colleges  and 
Universities.  U.S.  and  Canada^  and  a  series  of  reports  on  the  status  of  women  in  college  music,  racial  and  ethnic 
directions  in  American  music,  and  music  in  general  studies.   The  Society  publishes  a  semi-annual  Sy^MSium,  regular 
music  faculty  vacancy  listings,  and  periodic  newsletters.   CHS  also  sponsors  an  annual  meeting  and  other  seminars. 
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Table  3-47b.  .  ^ 

Total  number  of  institutions  within  each  State  granting  degrees  m  Art 
Art  education:  1984-85 


Grant 

degrees  Grant  degrees  in 
in  art         art  education 


AlabMM   ^  • 

AlaaU   ^  ^ 

Arixooa   *  * 

."^xkansas   ' 

California   " 

Colorado   ^ 

ConnecUcut   ^ 

Del —re   ^  ^ 

Florida   W  " 

GeoctiA   "  20 

KMaii   *  * 

Idaho   ^  ^ 

Illinois   " 

IdUmui   10  6 

loy*   W  W 

  U  II 

Kentucky   1*  1* 

Lottisiaoa   1* 

Nairn   ^  ^ 

HarrlaoS   »  « 

MassachiaetU  

tfchitan   W  30 

KimeMU   ^ 

Kisaiaaippi   •  • 

Missouri   ^ 

Hootana   '  ' 

Nebraska  -  

Kevada  7.   2  2 

Nev  HMpshire   ^  ^ 

Mew  Jersey   ^ 

Nev  Hexico   ^  * 

lev  York   "0 

north  Carolina   W  17 

lorth  Dakota   *  * 

Ohio   «  W» 

OUaboM   *3 

Oreton   * 

PeoDsylvania   ^ 

Kbode  Island   ^  ^ 

South  Carolina   21  ^1 

South  Dakota   '  ' 

Tennessee   12 

Texas   »  J8 

Utah   *  * 

Verwmt   *  2 

VUsinia   2*  W 

Wajhij^ton   1^ 

West  Virginia   '  ^ 

Wisconsin   ^1  29 

Vyomni   1  1 

ToUl   7S9  S42 


Rr  '  Not  provided 

Bet*:  SUUs  vary  as  to  bow  collefes  and  universities  are  counted.    For  exanple,  in  California  only  12 
institutions  are  i«parted  as  grantii^  degrees  in  art  and  art  education.  This  ref lecU  thi  fact  that  branch 
rmpwees  are  not  separately  listed. 

The  National  Art  Bducation  Association  is  planniog  to  conduct  a  study  in  1990  to  updaU  the  infotvation  in 
this  table. 

tam:  I.  Andcw  Kills  and  D.  Koss  ThoMon,  ^  IfUml  ^ff^     Ar»^<)  Bducation.  19>»-198St   SUU  of 
240  in  t^  States.  Utiood  Art  iducation  Association,  Inston,  VA,  1966,  table  18,  pp.  13*U. 

(Cofjfiiiht) 

  3.97 


Table  3-47a« 

Number  of  institutions  of  higher  education  conferring  degrees,  by  level  of  degree  and  discipline  division:  198<h87* 


Toeti  number  of  inttitutiom 
awarding  defrcet 


Number  of  public  iMtkvdcnt 
awtfdia|dqptes 


Number  of  private  inidtutionft^ 
nwtrdlnf  degrees 


Discipline  diviaioQ 


Asiodaie 
degrees 


BMrhelor's 
degrees 


Master's 
degrees 


Doctor's 
degrees 


Aasodaie 
degrees 


Bncbelof's 
degrees 


Master^ 
degrees 


Doctor's 
degrees 


Associate 
degrees 


Bachelot's 
degrees 


Mastet's 
degrees 


Doctoc^ 
degrees 


Any  degree^   

Agncalture.^^  ^  

^  Architecture  and  environ- 

roentsi  design    

Area  and  ethnic  studies.  

Business  and  msnagement  

^  Communications  

^  Communications  technologies 
Computer  and  information 

sciences        .. .  .^..^^  

Education   

Engineering^..^  ^.^  

Engineering  technok>gies.  

Foreign  languages  

Health  sciences....  

Hon>e  economics  

Law  ...........  „  

►  Letters.   

Uberal/feaeral  studies  

Libraiy  and  archival  sciences 

Life  sciences....  

Mathenuitics.  

MiHtaiy  sciences  

Multi/interdisciplinafy 

studies  

Parks  and  recreation  

Philosophy  and  religion  

Theology  

Physical  sd^nces  

Proi^live  services  

Psychology  

Public  affairs  

Social  sciences  

^   Visual  and  performing  arts.... 


1 788 

1,205 

453 

1,206 

545 

476 

209 

893 

1,243 

729 

244 

.  j 

395 

202 

104 

61 

363 

148 

93 

57 

32 

54 

11 

4 

131 

213 

117 

17 

81 

117 

84 

11 

50 

96 

33 

6 

12 

91 

34 

8 

131 

50 

18 

4 

172 

41 

16 

1313 

636 

107 

1.063 

482 

338 

546 

831 

298 

34 

222 

793 

195 

42 

ITS 

333 

135 

32 

47 

460 

60 

10 

X 

164 

50 

14 

3 

139 

19 

4 

0 

25 

31 

10 

3 

595 

1,017 

276 

78 

383 

420 

177 

51 

212 

597 

99 

27 

403 

1.193 

743 

196 

311 

454 

41! 

133 

92 

739 

332 

63 

283 

376 

246 

156 

256 

203 

162 

107 

27 

173 

84 

49 

1.092 

284 

51 

4 

906 

202 

39 

4 

186 

82 

12 

0 

63 

799 

189 

74 

53 

349 

130 

45 

10 

450 

59 

29 

1»146 

916 

444 

117 

908 

412 

265 

84 

238 

504 

179 

33 

523 

388 

160 

35 

448 

227 

125 

26 

75 

161 

35 

9 

200 

95 

56 

15 

154 

35 

23 

5 

46 

60 

33 

10 

103 

1.184 

426 

139 

89 

455 

292 

88 

14 

729 

134 

51 

1.205 

527 

88 

12 

905 

229 

37 

7 

300 

296 

51 

5 

39 

41 

90 

:9 

35 

33 

68 

14 

4 

8 

22 

5 

145 

1.212 

438 

217 

128 

466 

310 

143 

17 

746 

128 

74 

137 

1.121 

333 

136 

125 

462 

252 

90 

12 

659 

81 

46 

4 

9 

3 

0 

2 

7 

3 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

198 

626 

191 

58 

170 

279 

120 

42 

28 

347 

71 

16 

90 

245 

74 

14 

80 

170 

65 

12 

10 

75 

9 

2 

30 

805 

171 

86 

13 

259 

79 

43 

17 

546 

92 

43 

78 

342 

227 

105 

4 

2 

0 

0 

74 

340 

227 

105 

249 

1.064 

345 

200 

221 

451 

244 

132 

28 

613 

101 

68 

727 

392 

102 

6 

671 

224 

72 

6 

56 

168 

30 

0 

143 

1.192 

449 

216 

123 

449 

269 

122 

20 

743 

180 

94 

310 

659 

331 

60 

258 

296 

214 

32 

52 

363 

117 

28 

212 

1.265 

430 

160 

170 

478 

291 

101 

42 

787 

139 

59 

703 

1.151 

372 

91 

567 

433 

233 

56 

136 

718 

139 

35 

*Pretiminarydata. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  l^ucation,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  •Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred*  survey,  Washington,  D.C..  table  178.  (This  table  was  prepared  April  1989). 
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Table  3-46. 

Occupational  distribution  and  average  annual  salaries  of  recent  bachelors 
degree  recipients  working  fiiUtime:    February  1978  and  May  1981 


1976-77  recipients 

1979-80  recipients 

in  February  1978 

in  Nay  1981 

Average  annual 

Average  annual 

salary  in 

salary  in 

Gaployed 

constant  (1981) 

Enployed 

constant  (1981) 

Occupation 

fulltiae 

dollars  (a) 

fuUtise 

dollars  (a) 

  610,600 

$16,000 

632,500 

$15,300 

  123,200 

17,800 

151,600 

16,400 

  100,400 

13,100  (b) 

88,800 

11,200  (b) 

  36,700 

22,400 

51,200 

22,900 

  43,400 

17,700 

42,600 

17 ,400 

  22,300 

12,100 

28,100 

11,800 

  7,400 

16,800 

9,600 

15,400 

  10,800 

15,300 

15,100 

18,700 

  6,200 

17,200 

2,100 

15,900 

  3,600 

12,700 

10,500 

13,400 

  11,200 

13,600 

8,300 

13,000 

  12,000 

20,^00 

21,400 

19,800 

  27,800 

14,600 

25,000 

14,700 

16,600 

10,900 

14,500 

  44,300 

17,400 

58,400 

16,300 

  76,000 

13,100 

61,300 

11,400 

  33,000 

17,500 

16,800 

15,900 

  41,700 

15,400 

30,900 

12,000 

  1,400 

17,500 

HA 

HA 

HA  -  Hot  applicable. 


Hote:   See  table  3-38  for  nethodological  note. 

(a)  Reported  salaries  of  fuU-tiae  worters  urdcr  $3,000  in  1978  and  $4,200  in  1981  were  excluded  froo  the 
tabulations. 

(b)  Most  educators  work  9-  to  lO-nonth  contracts.   Their  salaries  when  adjusted  for  a  12-nonth  period 
averaged  $16,300  in  February  1978  and  $14,000  in  May  1981  in  constant  (1981)  dollars. 

Data  exclude  bachelor's  recipients  froa  U.S.  Service  Schools.   Data  also  do  not  include  deceased  graduates 
and  graduates  living  at  foreign  addresses  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Recent  College  Gradiutes 
Survey  1978  and  1981,  unpublished  tabulations  (Deceii)er  1982).   Reprinted  froa:   National  Center  tor 
Education  SUtistics,  The  Condition  of  Education:    1983  Edition,  p.  128. 

As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  Music  and  Music  Educators;  Data  and  Infomation.  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  Reston,  VA,  1984,  table  1.1. 
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Table  3-45. 

Changes  in  performance  on  Graduate  Record  Exanrination  tests:  between 
1964  and  1985  (unless  otherwise  noted) 


Change  (in  standard 

Descriptive  ter«  and  tests  deviation  units) 

Large  increase:  .  ^ 

HathoMitics  (Area  test)   ^'^^ 

Moderate  increase: 

None  '  

SmiII  increase: 

Physics  (Area  test)  

No  change:  «^ 

QuantiUtive  (General  exaidnaticn)  

Biology  (Area  test)   *'?f 

Ecoimics  (Area  test)  

Engineering  (Area  test)  

CbBidstry  (Area  test)  

Soall  decline: 

Psychology  (Area  test)  

Moderate  decline: 

Nttsic  (Area  test:   1966-1985)   '-^f 

Education  (Area  test)   " ' 

Geology  (Area  test:  1967-1985)  

Large  decline:  ^ 

Verbal  (General  exaaination)   "'^ 

Literature  in  English  (Area  test)   '-^^ 

History  (Area  test)   '-'^ 

Extreae  decline:  ^ 

Sociology  (Area  test)   ''^ 

Political  Science  (Area  test)   '^'^ 


Saacm:   Clifford  Adelwai,  rhi>  Ri>an^rdia>ed  Test  Scores  of  College  apTrllTfrM.  ^%fc-i9a2.  U.S.  Departiwnt  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  Office  of  Educational  Itesearch  and  In>rov«»nt,  1985,  and  special  tabuUtions. 
As  included  in  U.S.  Departnnt  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  The  Condition  of  Education; 
1987,  Washington,  D.C.,  Septert)er  1987,  p.  98. 

Metbodolocical  note:   The  Graduate  Record  Sxajiinations  (CKR*s)  are  dMigned  to  aeasure  the  acadeidc 
abilities  and  achieve^t  of  graduate  school  applicants.   In  1984-85,  son  272,000  college  graduates  and 
soon- to-be  graduates  took  the  Graduate  Record  Subject  Area  Tests.   Approxiaately  85  percent  of  these  test* 
takers  were  U.S.  citizens.   The  table  presents  changes  in  student  p«:£or»tnce  between  1964  and  1985  on  two 
sections  of  the  GRR  General  Examination  (verbal  and  quantiUtive)  and  on  14  subject  area  tests  for  which 
there  were  1,000  or  tore  test-takers  in  1984-85.  The  changes  are  prejsented  in  tew  of  Standard  Deviation 
Units  (SDU»s),  a  statistical  aethod  for  standardizing  changes  in  scores  ixm  tests  with  different  scales • 
Given  the  21-year  tiae  frtm,  SDU*s  aeasure  change  aore  accurauly  than  average  scores  because  they  account 
for  possible  differences  in  the  rang^  of  scores.  Because  of  the  ways  in  which  the  daU  froa  these  tests 
were  reported  before  1975,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  perforaance  of  U.S.  citizens  froa  that  of 
foreign  students  in  this  table.   Based  on  post-1975  daU,  thoi^,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  perforaance  of 
foreign  students  has  a  negative  iapact  on  results  in  tesU  raqfairing  verbal  ability  and  a  positive  i^Mct 
on  results  in  tests  requiring  aathaaatical  ability.  This  table  should  not  be  interpreted  as  an  indicator 
of  the  quality  of  higher  education  in  the  United  SUtes.   In  general,  the  table  reflects  the  perforaance  of 
a  self-selected-through  large-group  of  test-takers  who  have  higher  educational  aspirations  than  aost  of 
their  peers. 
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Table  3-44  • 

Mean  number  of  semester  credits  completed  by  bachelors  degree  recipients  by  major  and  course 
area:    1972-1976  and  1980-1984 


CourM  tms 


Stlectsd  coU«t« 


1972-76  (a) 


Nmo,  all  a^ort. 


Ca^fiXm  seltoD*.. 

UwaUan  

iiniln— Tint  

■Bilish  

fim  vU  

Llf«  iHaOTt  

nyticil  tcitaftti 

yiycbolop  •  •  • 

Social  aciaooas... 


Coaputar  Biolotical  Riytical  Social 

ToUl  BuiiMU    tciaoca  Uucation  EofinMrii*  HathHatics     teiaocas    tciaoca  teiaoca  Othar 


124.0 


7.8 


1.0 


9.7 


2.) 


7.4 


7.6 


9.0 


M>.3 


4a.a 


124.4 

41.2 

2.3 

O.S 

0.4 

10.2 

2.5 

4.8 

30.4 

32.0 

m.) 

6.6 

33.S 

0.4 

5.3 

22.4 

1.9 

7.8 

20.6 

34.8 

126.4 

0.9 

0.3 

40.2 

lA 

5.0 

5.5 

4.3 

23.9 

46.4 

U4.S 

1.6 

2.0 

0.1 

50.0 

18.2 

1.3 

20.S 

14.0 

27.1 

U7.S 

0.5 

0.1 

7.8 

0.1 

3.2 

3.4 

3.4 

24.2 

7S.2 

124.9 

0.3 

0.1 

6.6 

lA 

1.3 

2.5 

2.1 

U.6 

98.* 

122.2 

0.4 

0.8 

1.7 

lA 

8.4 

35.6 

26.2 

17.8 

31.3 

122.7 

0.8 

1.4 

0.9 

1.9 

16.2 

9.6 

49.S 

13.1 

29.2 

U9.1 

2.0 

O.S 

S.9 

0.3 

5.5 

6.2 

$.9 

54.0 

34.9 

120.6 

3.4 

0.4 

3.3 

0.4 

5.3 

3.2 

4.3 

60.3 

40.1 

1980*84  (b) 
NMn,  all  aajors   123.5 

Businaaa  and  aanaf«Mnt  

Coaputar  science  

lAKatioo  

EntiiNaring  

tt«lith  

Fi»  am  

Ufa  aciaocas  

rhytical  teiaocas   124.3 

Ptycbology  < 

Social  aciaocas   119.2 


12.8 


3.3 


6.2 


4.6 


8.4 


5.3 


8.1 


27.5 


47.2 


122.8 

41.2 

4.5 

0.6 

1.1 

8.9 

2.2 

3.9 

27.5 

32.7 

129.3 

11.8 

27.9 

0.3 

4.7 

?.1.3 

1.8 

8.5 

19.0 

33.9 

127.4 

0.7 

0.3 

45.5 

0.1 

4.4 

4.4 

3.8 

20.8 

47.3 

132.3 

1.0 

2.3 

0.8 

52.5 

16.2 

1.1 

20.2 

12^3 

25.9 

114.8 

1.7 

1.5 

6.9 

lA 

2.2 

2.1 

4.7 

21.4 

74.% 

120.5 

1.7 

0.6 

5.1 

XA 

1.7 

2.7 

1.5 

14.1 

M.l 

121.9 

0.7 

1.5 

1.9 

0.2 

10.1 

33.5 

22.6 

18.1 

33.3 

124.3 

0.2 

4.9 

0.1 

2.0 

14.1 

12.9 

a.  7 

11.6 

30.0 

120.7 

3.0 

2.7 

2.1 

lA 

6.5 

5.8 

4.2 

55.2 

41.2 

119.2 

6.0 

1.4 

1.0 

0.5 

5.4 

4.4 

5.1 

52.0 

41.3 

lA  -  Data  not  raportad  or  not  applicabla. 

■oU:   lacausa  of  rnDdini,  datails  aay  not  add  to  totals. 

(a)  Sa^)la  wrvay  basad  on  1972  hifh  school  saoion  vte  coaplatad  bachalors  dafraas  by  1976. 

(b)  Sa^»U  survay  basad  on  1C80  hiRh  school  saniors  ^  eoaplttad  bacbtlors  dafraas  by  1984. 

Sowoa:  U.S.  Dapurtamt  of  Education,  Cantar  for  SducaUon  SUUstics,  Hifh  School  and  Bayood  survay.  (This  tsbla  was  praparad  in 
April  1986.) 

As  incltidad  in  U.S.  Dapartamt  of  Education,  Cantar  for  Education  SUtistics,  Diiast  of  Bducatton  SUUstics;  1987  >  U.S.  GovtmHnt 
frintii«  Offica,  Uashinfton,  D.C.,  Nay  1987,  tabla  191,  p.  220. 
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Table  3-43b, 

Associate  degrees  and  other  subbaccalaureate  awards  In  arts  related  flelds,  by  length  and 
type  of  curriculum  and  sex  of  students:  1986-1987 


Lcsf  than  1-year  awards     1-  to  4-year  awards  Associate  degrees 


Field  of  study 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men  Women 

Total   

43^  21^ 

22,^  109,613  48496 

61,015  437,137  19U25  245,612 

Architecture  and  envirosunental  design  

5 

C 

5 

593 

61 

532 

1,662 

228  1,434 

Communicationa.  

249 

177 

72 

461 

313 

148 

U90 

893  697 

CominuQicatioas  technologies.  

31 

21 

10 

283 

157 

126 

1,947 

1,168  779 

52 

16 

36 

14 

10 

4 

506 

159  349 

Visual  and  peiformtng  am  

1305 

1,430 

375 

7,962 

6,376 

1,586 

14>50 

8,455  6,105 

Fine  aits,  general  

4 

1 

3 

47 

23 

24 

1,011 

358  653 

Gnphic  aits  technician...^  

0 

0 

0 

193 

96 

95 

721 

267  454 

Precision  production  

1,680 

1.422 

258 

7333 

6,089 

1,244 

9,204 

6,417  2,787 

121 

7 

114 

389 

166 

223 

3,624 

1,413  2,211 

Sourctt  VJS.  Deptitment  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Sutistics,  "Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred,  1986- 
8r  survey,  Washington,  D.C,  1969,  table  171.  ^  prepared  ^ril  1989) 
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Table  3-43a. 

Associate  degrees  and  other  subbaccalaureate  awards,  by  length  and  type  of  curriculum: 
1986-87  (continued  from  previous  page) 


1982-83  to 


Field  of  study 


Physical  sciences,  other.   2 

Psychology™,^.-  .  ................  20 

Protective  setvices...     1,692 

Criminal  justice  adminlstrattoo  and 

studies   394 

Law  enforcement  and  security  services....  561 

Fire  control  and  safe  ly  ....  235 

Protective  services,  other.    502 

Public  affairs      937 

Transporutioo  and  material  moving —  634 

Public  affairs,  other — ..................   303 

Social  sciences.  .........   42 

Visual  and  perfonninj  aru    11,048 

Fine  arts,  general   50 

Visual  arts  technician...   187 

Precision  production   10^7 

Visual  and  pcrfonning  arts,  other  ....  554 

Undistributed   0 


1-  to  4*year  awards 


Associate  degrees 


1982^    1983^    1984-85    1985^    1986^    1982^    1983^    1984-85    1985-86  1986^7 


15 
54 
1,661 


641 
380 
196 
906 
558 
348 
8 

9,811 
57 
181 
8,967 
606 
0 


28 
38 
1332 

444 

870 
373 
145 
1,069 
734 
335 
15 
8,926 
76 
215 
8,199 
436 
0 


19 

54 
2,066 

510 
1,019 
394 
143 
614 
296 
318 
179 
8380 
69 
237 
7,609 
465 
0 


8 
53 
2,141 

1,202 
494 
380 
65 
548 
277 
271 
127 

7,962 
47 
193 

7333 
389 
232 


1,704 
1.031 
13,163 

5,996 
4,074 
2,150 
943 
4344 
1,620 
2,724 
2,958 
15^ 
M22 
2,131 
8,691 
3,040 
0 


I3O8 
1,088 
11,983 

5,666 
4,019 
1,671 
627 
4,027 
1,601 
2,426 
2,734 
14303 
1,074 
1,972 
9,166 
2,291 
0 


1.055 
983 
12305 

5333 

4311 
1.724 
837 
3,675 
1361 
2,114 
2387 
13,742 
1,033 
1,686 
8,711 
2312 
2337 


1,053 
939 
12,096 

5379 
4,167 
1,666 

684 
3,649 
1338 
2311 
2340 
13,%1 

924 
1355 
9,104 
2,078 
1,034 


1,125 
1,011 
11,960 

6303 
3,708 
1.449 

600 
3353 
1,284 
2369 
2,620 
14360 
1.011 

721 
9,204 
3,624 

146 


Source:  VS,  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  "Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred"  surveys,  Washington, 
D.C.  1989,  table  170.  (This  Ublc  was  prepared  April  1989) 
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Table  3-43a. 

Associate  degrees  and  other  subbaccaiaureate  awards,  by  length  and  type  of  curriculum:  1982-83  to 
1986-87  (continued  on  next  page) 


1-  lo  4-ycar  awards  Associate  degrees 


d  of  study 

1982-^^ 

198^^ 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-S7 

1982-83 

1983-84 

1984-85 

1985-86 

1986-87 

Total  

120.024 

124.633 

123.680 

120,380 

109.613 

456.441 

452,416 

454,712 

446.047 

437.137 

Agnculture  and  natural  resources,  total.... 

3.398 

2.970 

2,969 

2,891 

1,640 

i,m 

6.879 

6^54 

5,741 

5.428 

Agncultural  business  and  agncultural 

.  2,382 

2,150 

2.216 

2,087 

1389 

4,779 

4,395 

4,175 

3,651 

3,655 

821 

614 

583 

591 

107 

U06 

1367 

1393 

1,096 

806 

Renewable  natural  resources,  

195 

206 

170 

213 

144 

1,475 

1.117 

986 

994 

967 

Architecture  and  environmental  design  

293 

400 

411 

550 

593 

1,689 

1,495 

1.490 

1,432 

1.662 

3 

15 

20 

64 

208 

23 

30 

32 

33 

19 

.  33.294 

37,106 

39,014 

38,716 

34,886 

120^ 

120,034 

120.731 

117,358 

115.197 

814 

799 

630 

748 

776 

6,146 

6,128 

5327 

5,094 

5.253 

Business  and  management,  general  

829 

668 

685 

642 

836 

13,956 

13,934 

12,887 

12,163 

12,363 

Business  administration  and 

715 

609 

682 

825 

870 

19.717 

18,683 

19330 

18,988 

21,911 

6.144 

7,783 

6^79 

5.984 

1,846 

11.711 

11.424 

11,307 

11,268 

9.841 

4.005 

4,768 

4363 

4,179 

3,213 

16307 

18,709 

18,835 

15.926 

13.294 

.  12.202 

13354 

15,160 

15,130 

14,015 

20.830 

21,070 

21,095 

20.019 

Dusmess  and  office,  other  

2^89 

2,409 

3,408 

3,475 

3,881 

15,079 

14,082 

14,3'/^ 

15,373 

14,877 

.  2.617 

2,690 

2,736 

3,144 

4^52 

15,622 

15,214 

15,624 

16353 

16.938 

Coi'iSumer  and  personal  >cmccs  

3.379 

4.026 

4.721 

4^89 

4,897 

868 

790 

798 

898 

701 

135 

115 

154 

119 

461 

2,049 

1,881 

1.846 

2,055 

1390 

Communications  technologies.  

289 

216 

232 

314 

283 

1,821 

1.871 

2370 

1,929 

1.947 

Computer  and  information  sciences  

1.960 

2.327 

2,453 

1.889 

1,977 

10,065 

12,824 

12,677 

i0.7O4 

9,098 

407 

532 

561 

573 

661 

7,653 

7,652 

7^580 

7,391 

7.309 

121 

521 

233 

465 

113 

3.699 

4,459 

3,881 

5,256 

^318 

Kngineenng  technologies  

.M.146 

32,353 

31.212 

28.419 

28.297 

58.898 

57,735 

59.951 

58,083 

58,191 

Mechanics  and  repairers  

14.657 

14,811 

14.795 

13,418 

12,308 

9,177 

9,253 

8.666 

10,996 

11.023 

5.608 

4.062 

3.499 

3.289 

3,204 

2,407 

2.179 

2,341 

2.131 

2.082 

Engineenng  technologies,  other   

.  13.881 

13,480 

12,918 

11.712 

12,785 

47,314 

46.303 

48,944 

44,956 

45.086 

Foreign  languages  

39 

38 

39 

63 

13 

355 

326 

388 

437 

426 

I!calth  sciences  

.  25.880 

28,376 

27.220 

25,789 

22,310 

66,448 

68,270 

68,453 

66359 

62345 

2,958 

3.037 

2,913 

2,623 

2^95 

4^60 

4.389 

4.160 

4.051 

4.017 

Emergency  medical  technican- 

500 

718 

573 

721 

668 

5C0 

139 

74 

88 

63 

Emergcncy  medical  technician- 

550 

579 

596 

546 

454 

201 

186 

211 

267 

307 

Medical  lab  technician  

105 

85 

33 

110 

190 

2,712 

3.037 

2.788 

2.609 

2.352 

Medical  assisting  

1,495 

1.851 

1,786 

1,653 

2,878 

1.835 

1.932 

2,196 

2.0OI 

4.037 

1^1 

2.972 

3,067 

3.096 

1.200 

97 

140 

133 

33 

24 

-  12^55 

12.910 

12,322 

10^70 

8,748 

1,622 

1,389 

1,252 

991 

607 

471 

466 

581 

674 

994 

37,395 

40,114 

40,334 

38,610 

38.191 

Health  sciences,  other  

5,705 

5,758 

5.350 

5,796 

4^83 

17^26 

16,944 

17.305 

17.906 

12.<;47 

Home  economics  

3.962 

3,991 

3,762 

4.099 

3,603 

9.369 

9,247 

9,611 

9,469 

9.311 

452 

632 

781 

819 

755 

1.742 

1,813 

2,060 

2.259 

2301 

16 

186 

54 

226 

14 

638 

630 

617 

548 

508 

Liberal/general  studies  

683 

1.273 

1.343 

1,754 

907 

109.619 

108,019 

106,396 

107,67. 

108.207 

Library  and  archival  sciences  

83 

69 

89 

66 

218 

155 

128 

126 

117 

118 

88 

82 

81 

6 

1,109 

1,209 

1,121 

998 

907 

2 

28 

18 

99 

19 

809 

783 

789 

602 

667 

0 

0 

11 

970 

959 

88 

87 

23 

30 

50 

Multi/interdisciplinary  studies  

117 

121 

139 

134 

36 

10.339 

8.218 

8325 

938.i 

9.796 

paries  and  recreation  

120 

61 

113 

147 

99 

1,022 

731 

728 

634 

556 

Philosophy  and  religion  

49 

12 

65 

161 

80 

193 

144 

138 

114 

100 

Theology  

639 

677 

724 

559 

460 

677 

712 

701 

705 

578 

79 

86 

101 

120 

107 

3.142 

2,877 

2,193 

2.107 

2.059 

Science  technologies  

77 

71 

73 

101 

99 

1,438 

1,369 

1.138 

1.054 

934 

•233 


CO 


Table  3-42.  .  «  ^ 

Bachelors,  masters,  and  doctors  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education  in  selected  arts-related  fields,  by  sex  of 
student  and  field  of  study:  1986-87  (continued  from  previous  page) 


FiekS  of  study 


v  actors  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 


Total 


Letters,  total   37,133 

English,  general   25,754 

Classics   362 

Comparative  literature   615 

Composition   147 

Creative  writing   470 

Linguistics   474 

Literature,  American   26 

Literature,  English   1,318 

Rhetoric   0 

Speech,  debate,  and  forensics   ^>817 

Technical  and  business  wnting   130 

Letters,  other   1>020 

Visual  and  performing  arts,  total    36,223 

Visw*.      performing  arts,  general   1,549 

Crafts   i52 

Dance   675 

Design   4,513 

Dramatic  arU   4^ 

Film  arts,  total   1.639 

Cinematography/film   615 

Photography   641 

Film  aits,  other   383 

Fine  arts,  toul   14.804 

Fine  aits,  general   9,830 

Art  histor^  and  appreciation   1,789 

Arts  management    73 

Painting   783 

Fine  aits,  other   2,329 

Graphic  arts  technology   0 

Music,  total   6,924 

Music,  general   3,697 

Music  histoiy  and  appreciation   56 

Music  performance   2,313 

Music  theoiy  and  composition   276 

Music,  other     582 

Precision  production   423 

Visual  and  performing  arts,  other   781 


Men  Women 


12,684 

8,427 
184 
221 
59 
193 
140 
9 
432 
0 

2,645 
51 
323 

13,783 

539 
84 
79 
1,754 
1,869 
967 
389 
334 
244 
4,6H0 
3,260 
351 
12 
278 
779 
0 

3,256 
1,680 
23 
1,069 
197 
287 

356 


24,449 

17327 
178 
394 
88 
277 
334 
17 
886 
0 

4,172 
79 
697 

22,440 

1,010 
268 
596 
2,759 
2,694 
672 
226 
307 
139 
10.124 
6,570 
1,438 
61 
505 
1,550 
0 

3,668 
2,017 
33 
1,244 
79 
295 
224 
425 


Masters  degrees 


Toul 


6,123 

3,884 
92 
185 
10 
410 
541 
9 
206 
0 
576 
80 
130 

8.506 

227 
88 
186 
279 
1.108 
368 
213 
86 
69 
2,738 
1,573 
386 
O 
177 
<33 
0 

3.454 
1.249 
52 
1,629 
218 
3C6 
3 
55 


Men  Women 


2,140 

1344 
54 
72 
4 
178 
195 
0 
65 
0 
177 
26 
25 

3,757 

99 
3! 
25 
126 
564 
220 
129 
46 
45 
998 
626 
71 
24 
80 
197 
0 

1,669 
598 
32 
761 
138 
140 
2 
23 


3.963 

2340 
38 
113 
6 
232 
346 
9 

141 

«\ 

399 
54 
105 

4.749 

128 
57 
161 
153 
544 
148 
84 
40 
24 
1.740 
947 
315 
45 
97 
336 
0 

1,785 
651 
20 
868 
80 
166 
1 

32 


Doctors  degrees 
(Ph.D.,  Ed.D.,  etc.) 


Total 


Men  V/omen 


1.181 

659 
49 
106 
1 
1 

171 
6 

72 
0 

79 
0 

35 

792 

1 
0 
4 
0 
84 
6 
6 
0 
0 
175 
44 
110 
1 
0 
20 
0 
518 
236 
29 
164 
53 
36 
0 


515 

281 
26 
48 
0 
0 
74 
2 

30 
0 

40 
0 

14 

447 

1 
0 
0 
0 
55 
4 
4 
0 
0 
54 
18 
30 
0 
0 
6 
0 
329 
148 
16 
96 
40 
29 
0 
4 


666 

378 
23 
60 

1 

1 
97 

4 

42 

0 
39 

0 
21 

345 

0 
0 
4 
0 
29 
2 
2 
0 
0 
121 
26 
80 
1 
0 
14 
0 
189 
88 
13 
68 
13 
7 
0 
0 


Note:  Aggregations  by  field  of  study  derived  from  the  Classification  of  Instruciional  Programs  produced  by  the  Center  for  Education  Statistics. 

Source:  U.S.  Depdrtmcnl  of  luJucaiion.  Naiion.il  C  c.  .wr  for  LuJucaiion  Siatisucs.  "Degrees  and  Olhcr  I'onnal  Awards  Conferred,  1985-86*  surv^cy.  Washin-ion.  H  C .  1W>.  tahle  172 
_  ,  ri'W  tatile  was  prc|wred  April  m'))  ^  _ 
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l4ble3-42.  .     .  «  .J  u 

Bachelors,  masters,  and  doctors  degrees  conferred  by  Institutions  of  higher  education  In  selected  arts-related  fields,  by  sex  of 

student  and  field  of  study:  1986-87  (continued  on  next  page) 


iUchelon  degrees  requiring 
4  or  5  years 


Field  of  study 


Total 


All  fields  ~  991,339 

Architecture  and  environmental  design,  total   8,922 

Architecture  and  environmental  design,  general   742 

Architecture   4350 

City,  community,  and  regional  planning   309 

Enviroomemal  design   690 

Interior  design   1.456 

Landscj^pc  architecture   812 

Urban  de^gn   2 

Architecture  and  environmental  design,  other   S6\ 

Communications  and  communications  technologies,  total    45,408 

Communications,  total   43,969 

Cbromunications,  general   20,243 

Advertising  -  2,665 

Communications,  research  ■<   106 

Journalism  (mass  communications)   10,891 

Public  relations   1»376 

Hadio/television  news  broadcasting   942 

Radio/television,  general   5,604 

Communications,  other   2,142 

Communications  technologies,  total   1»'^39 

Motion  lecture  technology   55 

Photographic  technology   27 

Radio  and  television  technology   1,233 

Communications  tech  notches,  other   124 

Art  education   1»213 

Music  education   3,109 


Men  Women 


480,85^, 
5^90 

515 
3,250 
221 
46 
160 
544 
2 

434 

18,155 

17,388 
7.676 
'H8 
28 
3.963 
405 
428 
3.032 
908 

767 

43 
14 

646 
64 

217 
1,275 


510,485 
3,332 

227 
1,100 
88 
226 
1,296 
268 
0 
127 

27,253 

26,581 
12,567 
1J17 
78 
6,928 
971 
514 
2,572 
1,234 

672 

12 
13 
587 
60 

996 
1334 


Masters  degrees 


Total 

289^57 
3,142 

26 
2,622 
815 

36 

37 
271 

81 
254 

3.937 

3,666 
1,473 
165 
3 

i^n 

60 
10 
244 
494 

271 

0 
0 
198 
73 

620 

955 


Men  Women 


141363 

2,073 

11 
1.172 
532 
18 
4 
12S 
54 
157 

1,606 

1,457 
^73 
70 
2 
481 
13 
1 

132 

las 

149 

0 
0 
106 
43 

143 

425 


148,194 
1,069 

15 
450 
283 
18 
33 
146 
27 
97 

2331 

2,209 
900 
95 
1 

736 
47 
9 
112 
309 

122 

0 
0 
92 
30 

477 
530 


EKxrtors  degrees 
(Ph.D,  Ed.D.,  etc.) 


Toul 


Men  Women 


34,ir 
92 

3 
24 
56 
1 
0 
1 
2 
5 

275 

273 
204 
4 
11 
25 
0 
0 
12 
17 


0 
0 
2 
0 

49 
87 


22.099 
66 

2 
21 
35 
0 
0 
1 
2 
5 

158 

157 
113 
2 
7 
18 
0 
0 
9 
8 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

18 
47 


12.021 
26 

1 

3 
21 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

117 

116 
91 
2 
4 
7 
0 
0 
3 
9 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

31 
40 


Chart  3-13. 

Percentage  distribution  of  bachelors,  masters,  and  doctorate  degrees  in  the  performing  arts 
by  sex:  1970-71  and  1986-87 


lOO' 


Bachelors 
30,394  36,223 


80- 


60- 


40- 


20- 


59.7% 


61.9% 


V-  cFcent  distribution  by  sex) 
Masters 

8,506 


6,675 


^^^^ 


47.4% 


55.8% 


{    I  Women 


Doctorate 


1970-71 


1986-87 


1970-71 


1986-87 


621 

191 

mm 

pi 

*  -  V/ 

;/  '■■'■■■■'//. 
■'/,'//-"■'//- 

42.2% 

22.2% 

1970-71 

1986-87 

Source.  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Center  for  Educauon  Statistics.  "Degrees  and  Olher  Formal  Awards  Conferred"  surveys; 
Sec  table  3-41  for  full  citation. 
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Chart  3-12. 

Earned  bachelors  degrees  in  visual  and  performing  arts:  1970-1987 


50.000 

40,000 
30.000 


30.384  ^0 


42,138  40.470 


20.000- 


10.000 


1970-71 


I       I  I' 
1976-78 


■       I  I 
1980-81 


1988-87 


Y  •  a  r 


Source:  U.S.  Dep«rtment  of  Eduoation,  Center  for  Eduoetion  Statietics; 
S6e  table  3-41  for  full  citation. 
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Table  3-41.  ^       ^  ^  ^  * 

Earned  degrees  in  visual  and  performing  arts  conferred  by  institutions  of 
higher  education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:    1970-71  to 
1986-87 


Bachelors  degrees 


Masters  degrees 


Doctors  degrees 


Year 


Total 


Men 


Uooen 


ToUl 


Hen 


WoGien 


Total 


Men 


Uoaen 


1970-  71   30,3%  12,256  18,138  6,675  3,510  3,165  621  W3  138 

1971-  72   33,831  13,580  20,251  7,537  U,049  3,m  572  W8  lUk 

1972-  73   36,017  U,267  21,750  7,254  4,005  3,249  616  449  167 

1973-  74   39,730  15,821  23,909  8,001  4,325  2,676  585  440  145 

1974-  75   40,782  15,532  25,250  8,362  4,Ua  3,914  649  446  203 

1975-  76   42,138  16,491  25,647  8,817  4,507  4,310  620  447  173 

1976-  77   41,79S  16,166  25,627  8,636  4,211  4,425  662  447  215 

1977-  78   40,951  15,572  25,379  9,036  4,327  4,709  708  448  260 

1978-  79    40,969  15,380  25,589  8,524  3,933  4,591  700  4  54  2^6 

1979-  80   40,892  15,065  25,827  8,708  4,067  4,641  655  413  242 

1980-  81...   40,479  14,798  25,681  8,629  4,056  4,573  654  396  258 

1981-  82   40,422  14,819  25,603  8,746  3,866  4,880  670  380  290 

1982-  83    39,469  14,699  24,770  8,742  4,011  4,731  692  404  288 

1983-  84   39,833  15,103  24,730  8,520  3,897  4,623  728  406  322 

1984-  85   37,936  14,506  23,430  8,714  3,897  4,817  693  407  286 

1985-  86   36,949  14,284  22,665  8,416  3,775  4,641  722  396  326 

1986-  87   36,223  13,783  22,ViO  8,506  3,757  4,749  792  447  345 

Bote:    Includes  degrees  in  fine  arts,  general;  art;  art  history  and  appreciation;  msic  (perfoming, 
cooposition,  theory);  ausic  (liberal  arts  prograa);  ausic  history  and  appreci?;cion;  draaatic  arts;  dance; 
applied  design;  cinenatography;  photograpt^;  and  other  fine  and  applied  arts. 

Source;    (1970-71  to  1985-86)   U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  "Degrees  and 
Other  Portnal  Awards  Conferred"  surveys.    (This  table  was  prepared  Noveaber  1986.) 

As  included  in  U.S.  Departnent  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education 
SUti sties;    1987,  U.S.  Goverwient  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  Septeaber  1988,  table  207,  p.  2U2. 
(1986-87)  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  "Degrees  and  other  Formal 
Awards  Conferred,  1985-86"  Survey.    (This  table  was  prepared  April  1989),  Washington,  D.C.,  table  172. 

Metbodolo^Sical  note:   The  Higher  Education  General  Inf oraatioo  Survey  (HEGIS)  is  a  coordinated  effort 
ackinistered  by  the  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (CES).    Its  purpose  is  to  acquire  and  maintain 
statistical  daU  on  the  characteristics  and  operations  of  institutions  of  higher  education.  HEGIS, 
developed  in  1966,  is  an  annual  universe  survey  of  institutions  listed  in  the  latest  Education  Directory ^ 
Colleges  and  Universities  ♦ 

The  Oegraes  »1  Other  foaml  Awrd«  Ccnfcnrad  Sarmy  nas  been  part  of  the  HEGIS  series  sijice  its  beginning. 
For  the  1970-71  survey,  however,  the  taxonomy  used  for  classifying  programs  or  areas  in  which  degrees  wore 
awarded  was  changed.   Once  again  in  the  1982-83  academic  year,  a  different  taxonomy.  Classification  of 
Instructional  Programs  (CIP),  was  introduced.   The  information  from  survey  years  1970-71  through  1981-82  is 
directly  comparable,  but  care  owst  be  taken  if  information  before  and  after  these  dates  is  incluU^d  in  any 
coa?)arison.   The  response  rate,  which  has  been  approximately  90  percent  over  the  years,  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  significant  source  of  nonsampling  error  for  this  survey.   Because  of  the  high  response  rate, 
nonsaapling  error  caused  by  imputation  would  also  be  minimal . 

The  major  sources  of  nonsampling  error  for  this  survey  are  the  differences  in  the  HEGIS  program  taxonomies 
and  taxonomies  used  by  the  school,  ind  the  classification  of  double  majors  and  double  degrees.    In  the 
validation  study  conducted  in  1979,  it  was  found  that  the  sources  of  nonsampling  error  noted  above 
contributed  to  an  error  rate  of  0.3  percent  overreporting  of  bachelors  degrees  and  1.3  percent 
overreporting  of  masters  degrees.   The  differences,  however,  varied  greatly  aaong  fields.   Over  50  percent 
of  the  fields  selected  for  the  study  had  no  errors  identified.   The  major  categ^ories  of  fields  that  had 
large  differences  were  these;   business  a->d  management,  education,  engineering,  letters,  and  psj  hology. 
With  few  exceptions,  differences  in  proportion  to  the  published  figures  were  less  than  1  percent  for  most 
of  the  selected  fields  that  had  some  errors.    Note  taken  from  the  The  Condition  of  Education;  1987. 
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Table  3-40b. 

Earned  degrees  in  arts  related  fields:  1971 


to  1987 


Level  and  field  of  study 


1971        1975        1980  1982 


1986 


1987 


Nuaber 

Bachelors  degrees,  toUl  all  fields            839,730   922,933   929,417    952,996     974,309      987,823  991,339 

Arts  related  fields 

Architecture  and  etiviromenUl  design.     5,570      8,226      9,132      9,728       9,186         9,119  8,9112 

Co-unications*                                   10,802     19,248     28,6.6     34,222      40,165       43,091  45,408 

Letters                                                 6^,"3     48,534     33,497     34,334      33,739        35,434  37,133 

Visual  l."^"perfor«Lng  arts                    30,394     40,782     40,802     40,422      39,833       36,949  36,223 

ltast«s  degr^s,  totri  .11  fields               230,509   292,450   298,081   295,546     284,263      288,567  289,^.7 

Architecture  and  enviromenUl  design.     1,705      2,938      3,130      3,327        3,:';3         3,260  3,U2 

Co«unications*                                    1,856      2,794      3,082      3,327        3,656         3,823  3,937 

Letters    11,1"^    10»<>^  ^'''^^       ^'^^^  ^'"^ 

Visual  and  performing  arts                      6,675      8,362      8,708      8,746       8,520         8,416  8,506 

Doct«.te,  di^ree.,  totitliai  fi«ld.            32,107     34,083     32,615     32,707      33,273       33,653  34,120 

Architecture  and  envirowental  design.         36          69          79          80           84             7  3  92 

Co»mications*                                       1"         165         193         200          219           223  275 

Letters                                                1,8"      1,951      1,500      1,313        1,215         1,215  1,181 

Visual  and  performing  arts                        621         649         655         670          728           722  792 

Percent  of  degrees  conferred 

Pacbelors  deg;rees 

Architecture  and  enviroroenUl  design.       0.7         0.9         1.0        1.0           0.9          0.9  0.9 

Coa^unications*                                       1.3         2.1         3.1         3.6           UA          U.U  4.6 

Letters                                                   7.7         5.3         3.6         3.6            3.5          3.6  3  7 

Visual  and  perfoming  arts                        3.6         U,U        U.U        U,2           U.l          3.7  3.6 

Masters  degrees  [ 

Architecture  and  enviromenui  design.       0.7        1.0        1.1        1.1           1-1          ^-^  ^'^ 

Co-unications*                                      0.8         1.0        1.0        1.1           1.3          1.3  1.4 

Letters                                                 '^-S         3.U         2.3         2.2            2.0          2.2  2.1 

Visual  and  perfoming  arts                        2.9         2.9         2.9         3.0           3.0          2,9  2,9 

Doctontes  degrees 

Architecture  and  environoenUl  design.        0.1         0.2         0.2         0.2           0.3          0.2  0.3 

Co«unications*                                       0.5         0.5         0.6         0.6           0.7          0.7  0,8 

Letters                                                   ^.8         5.7         4.3         4.0            3.7          0.6  3.5 

Visual  and  perforning  arts..                      1.9         1.9         2.0         2.0           2.2          2.1  2.3 

Bote:   Beginning  in  1982-83,  the  taxono«y  used  to  collect  daU  on  earned  degrees  by  najor  field  of  study  was 

revised.  The  figures  for  earlier  years  have  been  reclassified  when  necessary  to  nake  them  conform  to  tJie  new 
taxonooy. 

^Includes  technologies. 

Source:    (1971-1986)  U.S.  Oepartnent  of  Education,  Center  for  SUtistics,"Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards 
Conferred"  surveys. 

As  included  in  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education 
Statistics.  1988,  U.S.  Govenment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  table  176,  pp.  210-212;  (1987)  U.S. 

Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  "Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred, 
1985-86"  Survey,  Washington,  D.C.,  1989,  table  172.    (Table  prepared  April  1989,) 
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Tsble  3-40ii. 

Earned  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  education,  by  control  of  institution,  level  of 
degree,  and  discipline  division:  1986^7  (a) 


Public  institutions 


Private  institutions 


Disctptine  divisiofi 


Associate  Bacfaelor^s     Master's  Doctor's 
degrees      degrees      degrees  degrees 


Associate     Bachelor's     Master's  Doctor's 
degrees        degrees      degrees  degrees 


Total. 


Agriculture  ajid  natural 

rcaomto  

AidUtecture  aad  eflviroo- 
meataldengn. 


Area  and  ethnic  studks — 
Busioeas  and  maoafement 

>  Commuakati 

>  Commonlcatioos 

tedmologka^ 
Computer  and  information 


Educatiocu 


EogiaecringM 
Engineering  technologies.. 


Foreign  languages  

Health  sciences^  

Home  ecoQomia^  

Law  

►  Letters  

Libcral/geaeral  studies... 
Libruy  and  archival 

icienccs   

Life  sciences  M 
Mathematics^ 
Militaiy  sciences. 

Multi/tnterdisciptinaiy 

Parts  and  recreatioQ.^^ 
PhiJoaopliy  and  religioA^ 
Theology. 
Physical  sciences. 

Psychology. 

Protective  Ktvices  

Public  afWrt(c)  

Social  sciences  

Transpoftatioo  and  nuterial 
ffloving.*.^.^.*^  

>  Visual  and  performing 

am. 


358,893 

659,240 

167303 

21372 

78,244(b) 

332,099 

121,754 

12348 

5,191 

14,437 

33<0 

1,092 

183 

17 

609 

6,732 

2,096 

56 

l,vDJ 

36 

13 

1*384 

485 

57 

6 

1,956 

366 

75 

88,685 

155^94 

26,243 

770 

26,512 

85362 

41,253 

328 

1,245 

31,684 

2,128 

206 

3i5 

12,285 

1338 

65 

1,629 

773 

16 

0 

318 

666 

255 

2 

5,424 

25,290 

4,239 

242 

3,674 

14374 

4,252 

132 

6^ 

67,986 

54,187 

5,120 

781 

19,129 

21314 

1,789 

3,364 

53,725 

14,088 

2,446 

1,154 

20,072 

7,993 

1363 

41,407 

13,467 

481 

11 

16,784 

5310 

131 

0 

351 

5,832 

1,177 

268 

75 

4352 

569 

173 

55,768 

39,948 

11,157 

887 

6,777 

23,258 

7,269 

326 

6,079 

12348 

1,632 

224 

3,232 

2,094 

438 

73 

1,974 

770 

334 

9 

527 

408 

1,609 

111 

465 

zz,y% 

4i 

14,137 

1,494 

376 

98,956 

l^,14o 

6,217 

664 

17 

109 

120 

2,953 

47 

8 

19 

862 

10 

23,722 

3,667 

2,412 

67 

14392 

1387 

1,011 

623 

10,918 

2,602 

489 

44 

5,371 

719 

236 

32 

367 

83 

0 

.J 

16 

0 

0 

9,599 

12,076 

1,475 

210 

197 

4326 

1366 

66 

491 

3,658 

424 

31 

65 

449 

52 

1 

30 

i.m 

285 

128 

70 

4,205 

823 

294 

5 

1 

0 

0 

573 

5,709 

4381 

1336 

1,938 

13,220 

4,163 

2,484 

121 

6,754 

1,489 

1,188 

931 

26,654 

3310 

1,562 

80 

16,214 

4394 

1361 

11,612 

10,236 

661 

18 

348 

2,694 

358 

0 

1,969 

8,595 

9397 

188 

300 

3,923 

6,702 

210 

2,321 

57,739 

6,166 

1,672 

299 

38,446 

4331 

1,244 

1,027 

688 

12 

0 

257 

955 

421 

0 

9,678 

21,161 

4,909 

484 

4,882 

15,062 

3397 

308 

(a)  Preir.mnary  dau 

(b)  Includes  146  degrees  not  reported  by  discipline  division. 

(c)  Excludes  degrees  dassified  as  transporUtion  and  nnsving,  which  is  shown  separately. 

Some«  U5.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  "Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards  Conferred*  Survey.,  Washington, 
D.C,  1969,  table  178.  (This  Uble  was  prepared  June  1969) 
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Table  3-39. 

Uncertified  teachers  as  a  percent  of  total  teachers  in  public  and  private  elementaiy  and 
secondaiy  schools^  by  field  of  assignment:  Noveml)er  1, 1983 


Tout  teachers  (a)  (b) 


Unceitified  tcichen  (b) 


Field  of  aisifmnent 


Unurttlied 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

as  a  percent  of 
total  teachers 

2453300 

100.0 

88,260 

100.0 

33 

S9,100 

33 

12,370 

14.0 

13.9 

873^00 

34^ 

21,230 

24.1 

14 

50,700 

10 

1490 

1.8 

3.1 

1.7 

840 

0.9 

10 

29,900 

3,590 

4,1 

11  A 

IZO 

131,100 

5.1 

C  ^^A 

5,360 

0.1 

4.1 

28300 

LI 

1  AAA 
1,090 

1.2 

3.8 

I4,oCJ0 

0.0 

<QA 

590 

A  n 

0.7 

A  1 

4.1 

o,7UU 

A  A 
0.0 

5.0 

7V,UUU 

^  tOA 

J,  190 

3.0 

A  A 

4.0 

33,900 

2.1 

AAA 

990 

1.1 

f  0 
I.S 

y,20U 

n  A 
0.4 

ion 

A  0 

0.7 

7.2 

4P00 

< 

2^ 

jO,^HW 

2.U 

ZyOJO 

3.2 

<< 
5.0 

131,.  >0U 

c  t 

2,920 

33 

2.2 

38,100 

IJ 

360 

•  0.4 

0.9 

43,700 

1.7 

620 

0.7 

L4 

147,10) 

5.8 

6,060 

1  6.9 

4.1 

79,100 

3.1 

2,390 

1  17 

3.0 

47,700 

1.9 

1,560 

1.8 

33 

142,400 

5.6 

33) 

3.8 

14 

264,100 

103 

9>«0 

10.6 

33 

54,400 

11 

1300 

10 

33 

26,800 

1.0 

1,250 

1.4 

4.7 

73,200 

19 

3,050 

33 

4.2 

27,700 

1.1 

400 

03 

1.4 

82,000 

3.2 

2340 

3.2 

33 

64400 

15 

2350 

17 

3.6 

29300 

U 

900 

1.0 

10 

53^ 

11 

4,220 

43 

19 

Total. 

Preprimary  educatioQ.. 

General  elementary  educatioo  

Alt  

Basic  tkiUs/remedial  educatiofi  ^ 

Bilin|ual  education  

Biological  and  physical  sciences..  

Biolofy..  

Chemistry  

Physics...*.....**...  

Genend  and  an  other  sciences  

Busine«(  (noovocational)..............  

Computer  science  

Engtish  languaie  arts  

Foreign  languages..................  

Health,  physical  education.  

Home  economics.*.....^...........  

Industrial  arts  

Mathematics   


^  Music* 


Reading. 


Social  studies/social  sciences  

Special  education  .  

Mentally  retarded  

Seriously  emotionally  disturt>ed  

Specific  learning  disabled  

Speech  impaired  

Other  special  education  

Vocational  education  

Other  elementaiy  educatiori  

Other  secondary  education  L. 


Nola:  Percentages  are  calculated  on  unrounded  numbers.  Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 

(a)  Includes  50  sutes  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

(b)  Ijg  fulMime  equivalents 

Source:  VS.  Department  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  Historical 
Repott  Teachers  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  Washington,  D.C.  March  1987,  uble  10,  p.  16. 
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Chart  3-11. 

Number  of  newly  qualified  to  teach  and  teaching  status  of  recent  bachelor's  degree  recipients  in  art 
and  music:  1!>78  and  1981 


I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
1 


200,000 


100.000 


171,000 


132,200 


»  1978 


1981 


All  fields 


7,200  8,200 


5.400  2.800 


Music 


Art 

Teaching  full-time 
Teaching  part-time 
Applied  for  teaching  job.  not  teaching 

Did  not  apply 

1981 


Teaching  status:  Art 


1981 


Teaching  status:  Music 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Recent  College  Graduates  Surveys;  See  table  3-38  for  full  citation. 


Table  3-38. 

Elementary /secondary  teaching  status  of  recent  bachelors  degree  recipients  newly  qualified 
to  teach  by  field  of  teacher  p.*eparation:    February  1978  and  May  1981  (continued  from 
previous  page) 


llittedolo(ical  mU:   Tb*  Recant  Collet*  GraduaUs  wrvtys  twrt  conducUd  In  February  197S  and  Kaj  1981  by  tht  Matiooal  Center 
for  IducAtioQ  Sutistics.   Both  used  a  tvo- stage  sa^le  procedure,  the  first  staf*  beini  a  strmtUled  sa^le  of  ijutitutioas 
offerint  bftcbelors  and  auters  degTMs  aod  the  second  staf*         &  sa^le  of  graduates  froa  the  sampled  ingtitutioQ.  The 
imtltutioos  were  stratified  by  percentafe  of  educauoo  fnduates,  public  or  priviu  cootrol,  and  fographic  regloQ.   (The  1978 
novej  Alao  had  a  separate  stntui  for  predosinaDtly  black  Institutioos.)  The  inatitutioos  were  selected  vith  probabilities 
proportional  to  their  aeasure  of  size,  ccostjnicted  usiag  the  naber  of  graduates  and  the  perceotage  of  education  graduates. 

Ibe  graduates  within  the  saapled  institutions  were  stratified  by  level  of  degree,  ^ther  or  not  they  were  education  graduaus, 
and  whether  or  not  they  were  special  or  vocational  education  graduates.   Different  probebilities  of  selection  ware  aasigned  to 
eech  stntw  to  obtain  the  desired  saaple  siae  of  each  type  of  gradeau.   A  qoeeticnaaira  was  aailed  to  each  saiple  gnduste. 
n»  overall  response  rates  were  gs.S  pecoaat  in  197t  and  72.3  percent  in  1901.   The  intensive  field  foUowip  of  noorespondsnu 
conArtad  for  the  1978  survey  was  not  duplicated  in  the  19tl  wormy  because  of  badget  and  tins  considsrations.  A  ratio 
estiaation  procadure  was  used  to  infUU  the  saaple  resulu  to  the  estlastes  for  each  year.  The  eetiaates  differ  fron  the 
Higher  Iducatioa  General  lafocaation  Survey  (HKIS)  maben,  which  wen  the  basis  for  the  ratios,  bacaeee  foreign  addresses  aod 
nsMS  of  deceased  greduates  were  rwoved  and  because  the  self-nported  aajor  was  used  ratter  thn  the  institution^reported 
aajor.  The  1978  survey  figures  wen  rwrised  fron  estiaates  publishsd  in  fr  Ttlrtftn  i«  the  Job  Hartett  Auemt  19t0  to  raflect 
tha  rMoval  of  naaea  of  graduates  frou  InstitatiGns  in  outlying  areas,  graduates  with  foreign  addresses,  and  decaased  grmiuates. 

The  dMignation  *^ly  qualified  to  teech"  is  aasigned  to  thoee  parsons  who  aeet  both  of  tte  following  criteria: 

1.   They  first  becaee  eligible  for  a  teaching  license  during  tte  period  July  1,  1979,  to  Jum  30,  19«0  (July  1,  1976,  to  Jura 
30,  1977,  for  the  1978  survey);  or  ttey  ware  not  certified  or  eligible  for  a  teaching  license,  but  were  taaching  at  tte  tiui  of 
tte  survey. 

Z.   Ttey  never  teld  fuU-tiae,  regular  Tearhing  positions  (as  opposed  to  substitute  positions)  prior  to  co^leting  tte 
requueaents  for  tte  degree  that  brought  than  into  tte  sur/ey. 


HlmAntAr>7fteoot>.«iary  teaching  tUtut  of  recent  bechelon  degree  redpients  newly  qualified 
to  tettch  by  field  of  teacher  preparation:  February  1978  and  Itey,  1981  (continued  on  next 
page) 


Applied  (u  tMchinf  Job 

Did  not   

tmily       ifply  (or 


FUld  of  Uftcfair  qualified         UKhiai  Total         iMcfaliic         TMchioi  lot 

pc^pi^tlao  to  tMCfa  Job     Totia         tMchlni       (uU-tlM       part-tlM  tMchini 


(pMtMtat*  dUtributloo  of  owlj  q^alif ltd  to  tMCh) 


1978 

All  fUldt   171,100  23         n  40 


44,100 

13 

m 

n 

58 

13 

14 

tfaeiMX  •AcaUon  

23,300 

14 

85 

72 

44 

9 

13 

12,300 

25 

75 

55 

45 

10 

20 

I^ysictl  tAttaUoo  

10,000 

16 

84 

43 

52 

11 

21 

1,000 

13 

87 

41 

58 

3 

24 

7,200 

23 

n 

57 

38 

19 

20 

5,*00 

33 

47 

41 

19 

22 

tt 

4,800 

22 

79 

58 

55 

3 

21 

4,300 

19 

81 

42 

53 

9 

19 

3,700 

32 

49 

39 

34 

4 

10 

3,500 

22 

78 

57 

51 

4 

20 

19,300 

33 

47 

53 

41 

11 

15 

22,200 

40 

40 

39 

30 

9 

20 

1,000 

100 

100 

40 

40 

14 

1981 


Ml  flAlds  

GmmtU  •ImmtMTf.... 

apKUl  •dttcatloo  

Social  aciiOM.. ...... 

rhyaieal  aducatioo. . . . 

Ii«llah  

iHic  

let.  

Itit^itlri  , 

VoeatlMAl  adacaUoo.. 

iiMiMii  

Tadatti  Ul  am  

liolo(ical  tdaoca... 
HMltk  

(BoaocoMpatlonal).. 

ftMdifit  

Othw  (b)  

Hora  ttm  om  fiald.. 
lo  cartlficatioQ  


132,200 

14,400 
14,500 
7,400 
13,400 
8,400 
8,200 
2,800 
4,900 
5,100 
3,300 
1,900 
2,500 
3,300 

2,100 
1,600 
5,400 
lA 
8,700 


11 
12 
17 
18 
15 
19 
13 
27 
29 
14 
22 
11 
33 

10 
6 
23 
M 
KA 


85 

89 
88 

83 
82 
85 
81 
87 
73 
71 
74 
78 
89 
67 

90 
94 
77 
lA 
100 


71 
75 
43 
49 
53 
59 
57 
59 
40 
38 
53 
83 
30 

44 
65 
53 
lA 
100 


53, 

40 
70 
54 
34 
47 
50 
50 
54 
33 
31 
51 
48 
22 

54 
42 
41 
lA 
54 


lA 

46 


18 
13 
20 
33 
32 
21 
30 
13 
32 
38 
24 
4 
37 

25 
29 
25 
lA 
0 


9A  -  lot  applicabla. 

iaU:  Data  atcluda  bachilcrs  racipianU  frai  U.S.  Satvica  Schools.  Data  alto  do  not  iocluda  daoaaaad  fraduttaa  and  sraduaUs 
liviiiK  at  focaiin  addraaaaa  tt  tha  tiaa  of  tha  wanty. 

(a)  Data  for  tte  folloifii«  fialiU  an  iacludid  in  tiia  "otbar"  catafory  bacana  tlitir  lai^la  natmn  ara  t«>  sail  to  pcaaMt 
tkM  iailTliaally:  biolofical  aelaoea,  fonipi  UfViaia,  haaltta,  ham  aeoaadcs  (wMoccupaUooal) ,  rMdiB|»  pk^tlcal 
aci«oa,  biliflrial  adacatloo,  aod  lotlith  aa  a  aacood  Ufi|ii«a. 

(b)  DaU  ttm  tiM  foUoidiii  fialda  an  Inclndad  ia  tha  "othar*  eatttocy  bacaaaa  thalr  aa^la  ma/btn  ara  too  «all  to  peasant 
tkM  Individually;  foniyi  iMfusfa,  physical  seiaaca,  biliagaal  aducaUoa,  tBgliab  aa  a  sacoad  laBr*at«*  >nA  fi^tad 

sad  talantad. 
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U.S.  Dapartarnt  of  Iducation,  latiooal  Caatir  for  Iducatioo  Statistics,  Jsm  L.  Craaa,  ^  TtK*^  in  tha  Job  Hartat; 
,  fortheaaii«  sad  la^iblishid  tabalatioM  (Octobar  1982).  laprijttad  froa:  tatioMl  Ctetar  for  IducaUoo  Statistics, 
atioo:    1983.  Uaabiattoa,  O.C.,  198J,  p.  190. 
As  Iflcladal  la  DMdal  V.  SUioal,  ibisie  Mid  lanir  ttifiTTII  Inforaatioa.  Nwie  Iducatort  latioi^  Coafanoca,  testoo, 

VA,  1984,  tabla  1.3. 
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Chart  3-10. 

Percent  of  districts  indicating  they  had  a  shortage,  balance  and  surplus  of  teachers  in  selected 
fields:  1986-87 


*  Includes  dance,  drama,  and  crcaiivc  wnung. 

Source  U.S  Department  of  Education,  Center  for  Educauon  Statistics,  FRSS  Survey  of  Arts  and  Humanities  Inslnicuon, 
Sec  table  3-37  for  full  citation. 
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Table  3-37.  ^  ,  ^  ^ 

Percent  of  districts  indicating  they  have  a  surplus »  balance,  or  shortage 
of  teachers  in  selected  subjects  by  district  characteristics:  1986-87 


Enrol loent  size 


Geographic  region  (b) 


Visual  arts 


Less  2,500 
All       than  to  10,000 

districts      2,500      9,999   or  taore   Northeast   Central   Southeast  West 


(percent) 


Surplus  

Balance  

Shortage  

Music 

Surplus  

balance  

Shortage  

Other  arts  (a) 

Surplus  

Balance  

Shortage  

Voreig;n  laDg;uagc 

Surplus  

Balance  

Shortage  

Social  studies 

Surplus  

Balance  

Shortage  


15 

13 

19 

24 

14 

15 

18 

15 

64 

64 

65 

55 

75 

63 

50 

65 

21 

22 

16 

21 

11 

22 

32 

20 

16 

15 

20 

18 

16 

19 

19 

11 

66 

67 

67 

58 

70 

68 

62 

62 

18 

18 

13 

24 

15 

13 

18 

27 

10 

8 

11 

16 

11 

10 

9 

8 

67 

67 

71 

53 

72 

69 

62 

64 

2i 

24 

18 

32 

17 

21 

30 

28 

6 

5 

11 

9 

7 

4 

3 

bk 

54 

57 

48 

50 

57 

42 

59 

kO 

42 

34 

40 

41 

36 

54 

37 

kO 

:^8 

49 

43 

30 

42 

53 

40 

57 

61 

50 

4S 

68 

55 

46 

59 

2 

2 

1 

9 

2 

3 

1 

I 

21 

lo 

27 

23 

24 

18 

23 

23 

69 

71 

67 

58 

70 

71 

73 

64 

9 

10 

7 

20 

6 

11 

4 

13 

lote:    Percents  nay  not  add  to  100  because  of  rounding.    See  ta'^le  3-12  for  nethodo logical  note. 

(a)  Other  arts  includes  dance,  draaa,  and  creative  vnriting. 

(b)  Geographic  region  classifications  are  those  used  by  the  Department  of  Coooerce,  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  and  are  not  the  saae  as  Census  Bureau  regions.   See  Appendix  2  for  description  of  States 
included  in  each  region. 

Source:   U.S.  Departnttnt  of  Education,  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Inproveaent,  Past  Response  Survey 
Systea  Bulletin,  Public  School  District  Policies  and  Practices  in  Selected  As^ts  of  Arts  and  Humanities 
Instruction,  Washington,  O.C.,  February  1988,  tables  11,  12  and  13. 
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Table  3-36b. 

Relative  teacher  supply/demand  or  a  scale  from  1  to  5  by  field  and  geographic  region: 
January  1988 


Scale  used  was  dcHned  as  follows:  5  "  considerable  shortage,  4  «  some  shortage,  3  ■  balanced,  2  ■  some  surplus,  1  «  considerable 
surplus.  Region  codes  arc  AK  =  Alaska,  HI  «  Hawaii,  1  »  Northwest,  2  «  West,  3  »  Rocky  Mountain,  4  «  Great  Plains/Midwest,  5  « 
South  Centr.*!,  6  »  Southeast,  7  »  Great  Lakes,  8  =  Middle  Atlantic,  9  -  Northeast. 


Geo^phic  region  or  State 


ield 

AK 

HI 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Contmental 
9  U.S. 

AgriciUture  

NA 

NA 

3.00 

230 

2.00 

3.08 

1.78 

330 

3.00 

4.20 

1  nn 

J.UU 

7  ftft 
^.00 

3.00 

Ma 
IxA 

111 

1.88 

1.93 

236 

2.20 

3.48 

1  1Q 

1.67 

230 

135 

3.00 

Ma 
NA 

4.00 

4.88 

4.40 

4.17 

A  CA 

434 

'.00 

434 

4.44 

330 

435 

Busincst^..^     

4.00 

NA 

2S7 

2.83 

3.08 

2.72 

238 

3 13 

192 

3.29 

1  7^ 
J.  /  J 

190 

Computer  programming  

3.00 

NA 

333 

3.18 

4.40 

3.85 

3.71 

3,67 

3.74 

436 

A  nn 

I.UU 

1  70 

J.  ly 

Counsr.loi^Iem^  

5.00 

Ma 
NA 

2.82 

2.OU 

3.19 

3.12 

3.48 

3.19 

194 

1  A7 

J.  1^ 

Counsclor-cec.   

5.00 

Kf  a 

NA 

2.82 

2.80 

3.04 

2.88 

3.10 

3.29 

2.84 

160 

3.03 

3.00 

NA 

333 

4.17 

330 

3.77 

3.25 

331 

334 

3.85 

4,00 

Driver  cd.   

3.00 

NA 

2.50 

2.71 

3.00 

2.25 

2.43 

3.00 

191 

3.11 

230 

170 

4.00 

Ma 
NA 

Zoo 

1 

3.25 

2.83 

231 

3.61 

2.92 

238 

179 

3,00 

T71 

4.00 

Ma 
NA 

Zoo 

1 

3.22 

3.00 

2.45 

336 

3.00 

140 

169 

2A> 

172 

2.00 

Ma 
NA 

2.90 

3.42 

3.00 

3.20 

330 

3.04 

3.11 

192 

3.11 

J.UU 

Ma 

l.oV 

2.23 

2.00 

1.91 

"y  nn 

2.10 

111 
2.13 

102 

5.00 

W  A 

i.7j 

2.00 

23U 

2.04 

13o 

2.47 

129 

182 

3.75 

126 

3.00 

KT  A 

NA 

1  'in 

1 

3.22 

O  CO 

23o 

2.61 

2.40 

3.63 

3.11 

3.90 

3.33 

3.07 

3.00 

Ma 
NA 

Z.ol 

2.73 

1  "in 
2^ 

111 
3.13 

238 

3.20 

176 

1 10 

3.00 

191 

Language,  mod«*French.... 

3.00 

W  A 

INA 

111 
J.  11 

2.88 

3.00 

1 11 

333 

1  'M 

3.73 

4.08 

1  AO 

3.4o 

1  1A 

334 

j.«ii^ 

3.43 

Language,  mod.^OenPdii.M. 

J.LMJ 

1  fn 

1  7< 

1  /J\ 

1  rw\ 
3.90 

1  AA. 
J.40 

1  1Q 

3.40 

3.34 

Language,  mod.-Soanish  

J.UU 

NA 

J«JJ 

114 

1  <n 
joU 

333 

333 

3.72 

1 

3.03 

336 

339 

3.00 

Ma 
NA 

3.17 

3.88 

1  ^< 
3.75 

333 

335 

3.79 

3.73 

3.60 

2.33 

336 

4  UU 

Ma 
NA 

1  n 

A  nc 

4.00 

3.90 

A  1A 

439 

A  10 

4.1V 

1  OA 

4.20 

4.21 

4.00 

4.UU 

NJA 

1 

JOO 

1  'Kl 
j^ 

1 

JOO 

1  K 

1  i\A 
3.04 

1  Q1 

1  A1 

Z.03 

178 

3.00 

4.UU 

MA 
NA 

1  A7 
J.O/ 

2.6U 

1  71 

Z.  /I 

1  4l 

j.4j 

1  A\ 

1  ^c 
2.75 

2.80 

1  A£. 

2.4o 

178 

2.89 

^  nn 

J  UU 

NJA 

1  11 
1  IJ 

1  <n 

lOU 

1  90 

1  Tl 
1.  /J 

l.yo 

1  CI 

132 

1  m 

2.13 

1.67 

4  nn 

NJA 
NA 

3.40 

111 
j.ji 

1  Tn 

1  an 
3.67 

1  11 

3./J 

4.UU 

3.o7 

3.20 

337 

^  nn 

J.UU 

'  \ 

9  7R 
^.  /o 

1  10 

j.jy 

1  J1 
Z.4J 

1  m 
J.JU 

1  CO 

339 

1  QC 

1  10 
J.  IV 

1  CI 

331 

3.67 

3.37 

^  nn 

J.UU 

NJA 

1  11 

A  19 

1  ^7 

1  ftl 

4.UU 

A  K 

4.Z5 

1  07 

j.y/ 

1  07 

4.09 

3.96 

3.00 

NA 

2.78 

3.60 

3.14 

3.43 

3.75 

3.83 

331 

3.47 

■  4.00 

332 

3.00 

NA 

2.78 

3.65 

3.00 

3.02 

3.88 

3.75 

3.46 

3.41 

3.70 

3.42 

3.00 

NA 

3.56 

4.18 

4.00 

3.83 

430 

4^ 

4.02 

3.86 

4.22 

4.01 

100 

NA 

L44 

1.81 

2.07 

1.89 

235 

2.12 

1.84 

127 

238 

2.00 

Social  'jvorker  (school)  

NA 

NA 

2.17 

3.50 

2.75 

3.19 

2.63 

2.62 

3.22 

330 

3.33 

3.01 

Speech  

3.00 

NA 

2.33 

2.80 

2.75 

2.94 

2.73 

194 

170 

3.69 

3.67 

2.91 

Special  deaf  education  

5.00 

NA 

3.20 

4.00 

4.25 

4.24 

3.80 

3.71 

3.80 

4.06 

330 

3.91 

Spccial-cd/PSA  

5,00 

NA 

4.43 

4.46 

4^ 

4.72 

4.13 

4.18 

4.22 

4.27 

4.11 

4.33 

5.00 

NA 

3.83 

3.70 

3.38 

4.04 

3.86 

3.05 

3.73 

3.90 

3.75 

3.74 

Spccial-LD  

5.C0 

NA 

438 

4i0 

430 

4.41 

4.20 

4i3 

4.09 

4.17 

4.22 

4.26 

Spccial-MR  

5.00 

NA 

4.38 

430 

430 

4.23 

4.13 

4.09 

3.85 

4.26 

4.11 

4.15 

Spccial-Multi.  Handi  

5.00 

NA 

4i0 

4  62 

430 

4.46 

4.00 

417 

4.06 

4.11 

4.13 

4.26 

3.00 

NA 

3.44 

3.75 

3.42 

324 

3.87 

3.40 

3.30 

338 

3.30 

3.43 

Special/path,  audiology  

5.00 

NA 

3.43 

4.00 

4.20 

4.04 

3.69 

4.17 

4.24 

4.-10 

3.40 

4.00 

Composition  

4J5 

NA 

2.99 

331 

3.13 

3.23 

3.29 

3.43 

3.21 

3.40 

3.35 

3.28 

NA  -  Not  separately  categorized  or  insuffiaent  number  upon  which  to  base  estimate. 

Noiet  Results  are  based  on  an  opmion  survey  of  a  sample  of  teacher  placement  officers  from  throughout  the  United  States. 

Sourtt:  James  N.  Akin,  1988  Teacher  SuPPlv/Demar^d  Reiwrt.  Association  of  School,  College,  and  University  Staffing  (ASCUS),  1988, 
Manhatun,  KS,  Copyright,  1988.  Used  by  permission  of  ASCUS.  All  rights  reserved. 

MethodolofkiU  note  The  Exccuttvt  Committee  of  the  Aswciation  for  School,  College,  and  University  Suffing  initiated  its  first  survey  in 
1976.  It  was  developed  to  obtain  information  about  teacher  supply/demand  to  be  given  to  ASCUS  members  and  to  the  public.  The 
original  survey  was  taken  of  the  entire  institutional  and  associate  membership  of  ASCUS.  In  1983,  the  thrce^page  survey  instrument, 
modified  dightly  from  previous  years,  was  forwarded  to  basically  the  same  placement  officers  who  had  particiated  in  recent  surveys.  The 
1988  qu?'4tionnaircs  were  again  sent  to  all  ASCUS  member  teacher  placement  officers.  Five  hundred  and  two  questionnaires  were  mailed 
and  24'  (49%)  were  received.  Data  in  th«  table  is  based  on  the  1988  Teacher  $u>.  y/Demand  Rctx)rt 
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Table  3-36a.  -^-.^ 
Teacher  supply/demand  on  a  scale  of  1  to  5  by  teaching  field:  197o-i988 


Scale  used  w-as  defined  as  follows:  5  =  greatest  demand,  1  «  least  demand 
Teaching  field  1982 


Considerable  teacher  shortages:  (5  OC-4.25): 


Bilingual  education  

Special  cducation-ED/PSA  

Special  education-LD  

Special  education-Multi.  Handi  

Some  teacher  shortage:  (4.24-3.45): 

Special  education-MR...~  

Science-physics .~  

Mathenutics  ~  

Speech  ptthology/audio  

Science-chemistry  

Special  educatioiHicaf  

G>roputer  science  

Special  educ«tion*gifted  

Data  processing  

Language,  mod.-Spanish  

Psychologist  (school)  

Library  science  

Science-earth  


jnch. 


Balanced  supply  and  demand:  (3.44-2.65): 


Special-rcaiUnj... 
Language,  t.iod.-< 

Scien^-gcftsral  

Science-biology  

Language,  mod.-Gcnr.jn  . 

Counselor-elementary  

English  

Industrial  arts  

Counselor-secondary  

Social  worker  (school)  

Music*instrumental  

Journalism  

Speech  

Business   

Music-vocal  

Agriculture  

Elementary-intermcUiaie.. 

ELementary-primary  

Driver  education  


Some  surplus  of  teachers:  (2.64-1.85): 


Art  

Home  economics..., 
Health  edui^tion... 
Social  science  


Considerable  surplus  of  teachers:  (1  84-1 00): 
Physical  education  


1984 


1985 


1986' 


1987 


1988* 


NA 

4.13 

4.04 

4.12 

4.27 

4.42 

4.35 

3.42 

3.98 

:m 

4.02 

4.20 

4.30 

4.33 

4.00 

4.20 

3.98 

3.95 

4.23 

4.46 

4.26 

NA 

3.93 

3.77 

3.94 

4.25 

335 

4.26 

2.87 

3.84 

2SS 

3.76 

4.06 

3.97 

4.15 

4.04 

4.41 

4.45 

4.57 

4.44 

4.26 

4.01 

3.86 

4.81 

4.78 

4.71 

ASS 

4.35 

4.00 

3.68 

3.95 

3.83 

4.01 

4.09 

4.21 

4.00 

3.72 

3.13 

4^ 

4.42 

4.40 

4.21 

3.96 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.72 

3.81 

3.91 

NA 

NA 

4.34 

437 

4.22 

3.98 

3.79 

3.85 

3.81 

3.74 

3.85 

3.91 

3.88 

3.74 

NA 

3.86 

4.18 

4.30 

3.97 

3.81 

3S9 

2.47 

268 

3.18 

3.43 

3.64 

257 

3S9 

3.09 

3^ 

2.98 

3.65 

3.43 

3.46 

351 

NA 

3.12 

3.30 

3.49 

3.39 

3.33 

2S6 

3.44 

3.89 

3.70 

3.79 

3.86 

3.43 

252 

3.96 

3.73 

3.48 

3.39 

3.46 

3.45 

3.43 

2.15 

149 

3.00 

3.31 

3.34 

3.24 

3.43 

NA 

NA 

3.65 

3.65 

3.82 

332 

3.42 

2.97 

3.66 

3.40 

3.58 

3.65 

133 

3.37 

2.03 

2.48 

3.08 

111 

3.26 

3  15 

3.34 

3.15 

172 

2.80 

3.05 

304 

131 

112 

2.05 

3.21 

113 

3.14 

3.25 

3.02 

111 

4.2J 

4.J6 

350 

3.65 

3.30 

3.24 

3.07 

2.69 

179 

2.67 

3.08 

3.05 

3.24 

3  03 

SA 

2.34 

133 

2.81 

177 

2.82 

3.01 

3.03 

3.28 

3.25 

3.29 

114 

3.29 

3.00 

2.86 

161 

2.60 

2.74 

2.93 

3.00 

2.91 

146 

176 

170 

2.91 

172 

2.86 

2.91 

3.10 

3.47 

111 

132 

111 

2.94 

2.90 

3.00 

2.95 

3.00 

119 

2.95 

111 

2.89 

4.06 

4.36 

3.44 

111 

3.23 

2.81 

2.88 

1.90 

2.26 

2.20 

2i3 

2.78 

2.61 

2.72 

1.78 

2.02 

113 

2i7 

2.70 

2i8 

2.71 

2.44 

2.77 

2.61 

2S5 

2.46 

2.67 

2.70 

2.14 

1.84 

1.89 

2.04 

2.20 

1.89 

2.35 

2.62 

2.43 

143 

2.79 

2il 

116 

2.26 

2.27 

1.90 

1.90 

2.08 

1.92 

1.95 

2.02 

lil 

111 

1.91 

117 

111 

2.05 

2.00 

1.74 

^  "2 

1.61 

1.75 

1.60 

\53 

1.67 

NA  •  Not  available. 

Note:  Results  arc  based  on  an  opmion  suAxy  of  a  sample  of  teacher  placement  officers  from  throughout  the  United  States  See  table  3- 
36b  for  methodological  note 

•Mailings  for  u.C  1^6. 1986,  and  1988  reports  included  all  teacher  placement  officers  which  were  members  of  ASCUS. 

Source:  James  N.  Akin.  1988  Teacher  Supply/Demand  Rctx)rt,  Association  of  School.  College,  and  University  Staffing  (ASCUS),  1988 
Manhattan.  KS.  Copyright  1988  ASCUS.  Used  by  permission  of  ASCUS.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Table  3-35. 

Employed  teachers  and  teacher  layoffs  and  shortages  in  public  and  private 
elementary /secondary  schools  by  field  of  assignment:    Spring  1979 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


Source:   UoS.  Departoent  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Survey  of  Teacher 
Deoand  and  Shortages,  "Teacher  Layoffs,  Shortages  in  1979  Saall  Coa^Mured  with  Total  Employed",  NCES  81- 
121a,  Washington,  D.C.,  1981.    Reprinted  from:    National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  The  Condition  of 
Education;    1982,  Washington,  D.C.,  1982,  p.  100. 

As  included  in  Daniel  V.  Steinel,  Music  and  Husic  and  Educators;   DaU  and  Inforaation,  Husic  Educators 
National  Conference,  Reston,  YA,  1984,  table  1-6. 

H8tbalolog;ical  note;   The  Survey  of  Teacher  Deoand  and  Short^s  was  a  sa^>le  survey  conducted  by  the 
National  Center  for  Education  SUtistics  (NCES)  during  the  1979-80  school  year.   Respondeiits  were  public 
school  district  adainistr&tors  and  administrators  of  other  units,  such  as  private  schools  and  schools 
operated  by  SUte  or  intermediary  agencies  to  provide  vocational  or  special  education.   The  figures  are 
based  on  head  counts  (not  full-time  equivalents)  of  fuU-tiae  and  part-tiae  teachers  in  the  responding 
units.   Questionnaires  were  OBdled,  with  1,273  of  1,448  public  school  districts  and  793  of  875  other  units 
returning  survey  forms  to  NCES.   Teachers  were  counted  only  in  the  teaching  field  or  level  in  which  they 
spent  Bost  of  their  teaching  time.   The  exception  was  that  any  teacher  engaged  in  bilingual  or  special 
education  was  counted  in  either  of  those  areas  r^au^less  of  time  spent  in  other  areas.   This  information 
was  condensed  from  National  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  The  Condition  of  Education;    1982  Edition, 
p.  233, 


Table  3-35. 

Employed  teachers  and  teacher  layoffs  and  shortages  in  public  and  private 
elementary /secondary  schools  by  fieid  of  assignment:    Spring  1979 

(continued  on  next  page) 


Eiaployed  teachers  (?)  Layoffs  (b)  Shortages  (c) 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

of  all 

of  all 

of  all 

Field  of  assignaent 

(d) 

teachers 

NuBber 

layoffs 

Nuober 

shortages 

2,552 

000 

100.0 

23,900 

100.0 

11,300 

100.0 

99 

,000 

3.9 

1,300 

5.5 

700 

6.3 

Prittairy  axx}  general  elementary.  •  • 

000 

35.2 

7,800 

32.8 

2,600 

23.3 

57 

,000 

2.2 

1,100 

4.5 

100 

.8 

Basic  skills  and  reaedial 

9 

,000 

.3 

100 

.5 

(e) 

(e) 

22 

,000 

.9 

200 

1.0 

400 

3.7 

30 

,000 

1.2 

300 

1.1 

100 

.9 

45 

,000 

1.8 

400 

1.7 

200 

1.8 

188 

,000 

7.4 

1,800 

7.6 

200 

2.2 

53 

,000 

2.1 

800 

3.3 

100 

1.1 

76 

,000 

3.0 

700 

3.0 

200 

2.1 

158 

,000 

6.2 

1,100 

4.7 

100 

1.2 

36 

,000 

1.4 

500 

2.3 

(e) 

(e) 

^1 

,000 

1.6 

400 

1.8 

600 

5.3 

150 

,000 

5.9 

1,100 

4.4 

900 

8.3 

87 

,000 

3.4 

900 

3.7 

200 

1.4 

73 

,000 

2.9 

400 

1.5 

300 

2.8 

25 

,000 

1.0 

100 

.5 

600 

5.5 

Social  studies/social  sciences... 

243 

,000 

5.6 

1,300 

5.5 

100 

.8 

219 

,000 

8.6 

2,700 

11.5 

3,200 

28.3 

101 

,000 

4.0 

600 

2.5 

300 

2.9 

29 

,000 

1.5 

100 

.4 

100 

1.1 

lote:   Details  nay  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding. 

(a)  Includes  all  full-tine  and  part-time  classrooa  teachers      ^-iblic  and  private  elementary 
secondary  schools  during  the  1979-80  school  year. 

(b)  A  layoff  represents  a  teaclier  whose  contract  was  not  renewed  at  the  end  of  1978-79 
school  year  because  of  budget  liAi  tat  ions,  and  whose  position  was  not  subsequently  filled. 

(c)  A  shortage  represents  a  teaching  position  opening  (budgeted  new  position  or  position  vacancy) 
occurring  fro«  Spring  1979  to  Fall  1979  (for  the  1979-80  school  year)  for  vAiich  teachers 
were  sought  but  were  not  hired  because  no  qualified  candidate  was  available. 

(d)  These  figures  represent  unduplicated  counts  of  teachers  aaong  fields.   Teachers  in  more  than 
one  field  were  reported  only  in  the  field  in  which  they  spent  »ost  of  their  tijie.  The 
exceptions  were  that  any  teacher  engaged  in  bilingual  or  sp  .xal  education  was  counted  in  either 
of  those  areas  regardless  of  the  tine  spent  in  other  areas. 

(e)  Less  than  100  positions. 


Table  3.34c. 

Teacher  candidate  shortages  in  public  and  private  secondaiy  schools,  as  compared  with 
total  teachers,  by  field  of  assignment:  November  1, 1983 


Total  teachers  (a)  (b) 


Candidate  shortages  (b) 


Field  of  assignment 


Shortages 
per  1,000 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

teachers  (b) 

1.124400 

100.0 

1,647 

100.0 

14 

31.100 

2^ 

95 

5.8 

3.1 

12.300 

1.1 

41 

ZS 

33 

4300 

0.4 

18 

1.1 

3.8 

115.600 

103 

166 

10.1 

1.4 

28.800 

2.6 

49 

3.0 

1.7 

14.600 

U 

27 

1j6 

1.8 

8,700 

0.8 

39 

2.4 

44 

63400 

5.6 

50 

3.0 

0.8 

53.800 

4.8 

20 

1.2 

0.4 

9.200 

0.8 

34 

2.1 

3.7 

159.700 

14.2 

160 

9.7 

1.0 

46,400 

4.1 

73 

4.4 

1.6 

87,700 

7.8 

66 

4.0 

0.8 

34,400 

3.1 

26 

1j6 

0.8 

39,900 

3i 

80 

4.9 

2.0 

1263)0 

11.2 

177 

10.7 

1.4 

40,400 

3.6 

84 

5.1 

2.1 

20400 

1.8 

16 

1.0  1 

0.8 

125.600 

11.2 

67 

4.1 

04 

99,200 

8.8 

337 

204 

3.4 

22.000 

2.0 

74 

44 

3.4 

lO^X) 

0.9 

40 

2.4 

3.9 

29.200 

2.6 

87 

5.3 

3.0 

5400 

OS 

34 

2.1 

6.2 

32,200 

2.9 

103 

6.3 

3.2 

64,300 

5.7 

68 

4.1 

1.1 

53400 

4.8 

119 

7.2 

2.2 

Art     

Basic  skills/remedial  education  

Bilingual  education..  

Biological  and  physical  sciences...., 

Biology....  

Chemistry  

Physics  

General  and  all  other  sciences ... 

Business  (nonvocational)  

Computer  science  

English  language  arts   159.700 

Foreign  languages  

Health,  physical  education   87,700 

Home  economics  

Industrial  aru  

Mathematics   126300 

Music  

Reading  

Social  studies/social  sciences   125.600 

Special  education  

Mentally  retarded  

Senously  emotionally  disturbed. 

specific  learning  disabled   29.200 

speech  impaired  

Other  special  education  

Vocational  education  

All  other  secondary  education  


Note;  Percentages  are  calculated  on  unrounded  numbers.  Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 

(a)  Includes  50  states  and  the  Distnct  of  Columbia 

(b)  In  full*time  equivalents 

Source:  VS.  Department  of  Education.  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  Histoncal 
Report.  Teachers  in  Elementary  and  Secondary^ Education.  Washington.  D.C.  March  1987.  table  9,  p.  15. 
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Table  3.34b,  ^ 
Teacher  candidate  shortages  in  public  and  private  elementary  schools,  as  compared  with 
total  teachers,  by  fleld  of  assignment:  November  1, 19S3 


Toul  teachers  (a)  (b) 


Field  of  assigiuiient 


Number 


Total. 


Preprimaiy  educatioo^ 
General  elemeaUfy  educatk 

Art  —  

Basic  sktUs/remedial  education — 

Bilingual  cducatioa  

English  language  aits  

Foreign  languages    

Health,  physical  education  

Home  economics   ^  « 

Industrial  aiu  

Mathematics   ^  

Music  

Reading    

Science....^   ^  , 

Social  studies/focial  sciences  

Special  education  ..^...^  

Mentally  retarded  

Seriously  emocionaUy  disturbed.. 

specific  learning  disabled  

Speech  impaired  ^ 

Other  special  education  

AJ!  other  elementaiy  education 


Percent 


Candidate  shortages  (b) 


Number 


Percent 


Shortages 
per  1,000 
teachers  (b) 


100.0 

2317 

100.0 

1.6 

89,100 

62 

80 

3-5 

0.9 

873,300 

61.1 

742 

32.0 

OA 

19,600 

1.4 

89 

3.8 

AS 

30,000 

2.1 

81 

IS 

2.7 

25,100 

13 

245 

IOjS 

93 

23,000 

1.6 

12 

OS 

0.5 

4,100 

03 

4 

02 

1.0 

43,800 

3.1 

33 

1.4 

0.8 

3,700 

03 

1 

0.0 

03 

3,800 

03 

2 

0.1 

0.5 

20,800 

1.5 

86 

3.7 

4.1 

38.700 

2.7 

159 

6.9 

4.1 

27,200 

1.9 

3 

0.1 

0.1 

1.1 

61 

Z6 

3.9 

16,700 

U 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

164,900 

11.5 

690 

293 

4.2 

32,400 

23 

80 

33 

2.5 

16,400 

1.1 

59 

2.5 

3.6 

44,000 

3l1 

103 

4A 

23 

22,200 

1.6 

141 

6.1 

6.4 

49,900 

3.5 

305 

13.2 

6.1 

29300 

11 

33 

1.4 

1.1 

Notts  Percentages  are  calculated  on  unrounded  numbers.  Because  of  rounding,  details  Ruy  not  add  to  totals. 

(a)  Includes  50  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

(b)  In  full-time  equivalents 

Source  US  Departnvent  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  Historical 
Report,  Teachert  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education.  Washington,  D.C,  March  1987,  table  8,  p.  14. 
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Table  3-34a« 

Teacher  candidate  shortages  in  public  and  private  elementaiy  and  secondary  schools,  as 
compared  with  total  teachers,  by  field  of  assignment;  November  1, 1983 


Tout  iMdiers  (a)  (b)  Candidate  shortages  (b) 

  Shortages 

per  1,000 


r  leiQ  oi  aauguiiicni 

f^umocr 

Percent 

numocT 

Percent 

local  

lUU.U 

innn 

lUv.U 

1.6 

Prepfimary  cdiicatioo  

oU 

n  0 

Geaeral  ekmentaiy  education  

873,300 

18.7 

tlft 

^  Art  

30,  AW 

IM 

J.0 

DmSK  WKilmf  H»IIIOUHU  COUCaUOtl  

1  7 

1 

11 

19 

2iLl 

6.6 

8.8 

OMJf^yCW  UU  pa JwKBA  lUdlCCSwMMMM 

131,100 

225 

5.7 

1.7 

UTLrTU^iiiiiiiiiii-i  1 Ml.  

1*1 

49 

1.7 

1.7 

14,600 

0.6 

27 

0.7 

1.9 

8,700 

03 

39 

1.0 

4i 

79,000 

11 

111 

18 

1,4 

2.1 

Oi 

0.4 

fld 
U**l 

0.9 

17 

ifiy  i>n  miyiByc  ui*  »»w<«>m.w»»  ««» 

182,700 

171 

4.3 

0.9 

Foreign  languages  

50,400 

10 

77 

1.9 

li 

rteaiin,  pnysicai  couciiton^.^...^— ^  ^ 

<  7 

Home  ecooomics.  

38,100 

27 

0.7 

0.7 

Industrial  artt  .....  

43,700 

1.7 

82 

11 

1.9 

Mathematics  

147,100 

5.8 

263 

6.6 

i  1^ 

►  Music  

79,100 

11 

243 

6.1 

11 

Reading   

47,700 

1.9 

20 

Oi 

0.4 

Social  studies/iodal  idences  

142,400 

5.6 

67 

1.7 

Oi 

Speda!  education  .....  

264,100 

103 

1,027 

25.9 

3.9 

MentaQy  retarded  

54,400 

11 

153 

3.9 

18 

Seriously  emockmally  disturbed...^ 

26,800 

1.0 

99 

15 

17 

Specific  learning  disabled  

73,200 

19 

190 

4.8 

16 

speech  impaired 

27,700 

1.1 

175 

4.4 

63 

82,000 

12 

406 

103 

5.0 

Vocarkmal  education — .....  .....  

64,300 

15 

68 

1.7 

1.1 

Other  elementary  education  

29,800  . 

U 

33 

0.8 

1,1 

Other  secondary  education  

53^ 

11 

119 

3.0 

12 

No<«  Percenuges  are  calculated  on  unrounded  numbers  Because  of  rounding,  details  may  not  add  to  totals. 


(a)  Includes  50  sutes  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

(b)  In  fulMime  cquivalenu 

Sowtsc  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Office  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement,  Histoncal 
Report,  Teachers  in  ElementatY  and  Secondary  E<juc>tion«  Washington,  D.C,  March  1987,  uble  7,  p.  11 
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Table  3-33. 

Number  of  full-time  visxial  art  teachers  employed  In  each  State:    1978-79,  1984-85 


suu 


Alabaw  

AlukA  

ArizoM  

Arluuisu  

Calif  omu. . 

Colondo  

CoofMcticut. 

telMT*  

Florida  

GaoTfia  


Idabo.... 
IlllaoU. 

lOM  


Kaatucky  

Loaislaoa  

Halm  

Harylaod  

Hattarhnta  tta. 

Hichitan  

Hinmaou  

NissiMippi...:. 
Niasoitri  


Haw  HMpahira. ... 
Nav  Janay  

Nav  Nuico....:.. 

Saw  York  

Borth  Carolina.. 
North  DakoU...:. 

Ohio. . .:.  :■ 

Oklahoaa  

Orafoo  

Pannsjlvania. . . 
Khoda  ItUiad. ... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. . .. 

tamaaaaa  

Taiaa.  

Utah  


Virfinia  

Vaahij)|ton — 
Uast  VirtiAla. 

Wisconsin..  ..>.. 
WyoaiDi  

Total  


1978-79  1984«85 


420 

4^ 

IIP 

U4 

1,000 

1,300 

)00 

42S 

IP 

2,339 

IIP 

NP 

97S 

1,026 

13S 

122 

2,000 

3,100 

IP 

800 

IP 

161 

190 

192 

1,107 

1,639 

2,500 

3,400 

l,m 

1,161 

61S 

717 

IP 

488 

900 

1,000 

3U 

325 

1,223 

i,200 

IP 

MP 

IP 

IP 

979 

725 

196 

200 

IP 

MP 

270 

264 

IP 

500 

IP 

129 

490 

531 

2,237 

1,834 

198 

160 

S,081 

4,720 

600 

l»000 

IP 

MP 

2,431 

3,739 

IP 

601 

IP 

550 

2,97ti 

2,663 

247 

221 

IP 

764 

IP 

206 

450 

MP 

IP 

NP 

250 

252 

I? 

226 

1,106 

992 

IP 

MP 

410 

450 

1,43« 

1,451 

!IP 

186 

32,*  19* 

42,123* 
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IP  *  Mot  provldad 

ioto:   In  1984-85,  42  SUUi  raportad  tfaa  nmbtg  of  full^tiaa  taachart,  uhila  alfht  SUtas  did  not  provida  tha  iofonatioo.   In  1978*  79 ,  30  Sutas 
raportad  tha  raater  of  full*tiatt  taachart,  vteila  20  SUtaa  did  not  provida  tha  iofonatioa.  tha  42  Statat  providiiii  tha  iitfonatioa  in  1984*85  raported  a 
total  of  42,123  art  taacban.  lha  30  SUtaa  providij«  tha  infonatloa  in  1978-79  ^^aportad  a  total  of  32,419  art  taachan.  Sinca  tuj  aora  Sutas 
raportad  infocMtioa  in  19«k*85  thM  in  1978*79,  a  diract  coaparison  of  tha  totals  should  not  ba     ).  Only  savaa  Statas  did  not  provida  infonation  for 
both  1904-85  and  1978*79.  Ihirtaan  SUtas  providad  intonation  for  1984*85  slthoaih  tha)  had  not  raportad  in  1978*7^. 

tha  latiooal  Art  Sducation  Association  is  plaminc  to  coodact  a  study  In  1990  to  updaU  tha  infonatioa  In  this  tabla. 

*0aU  for  touis  should  not  ba  coaparad  batvaan  tha  tvo  tiaa  panods  dua  to  diffarancas  in  raportini  sUtas.   Saa  NoU  abova. 

Sovta:   B.  Andrav  Hills  and  D.  loss  ItwMon,  A  fational  Sarvat  of  Art(s^  Education.  1984-85:   SUta  of  tha  Art »  in  tha  SUtas.  National  Artt  Education 
AssocUtion,  Rafton,  VA,  1986,  tabla  7,  pp.  8*9.  (Copyritht) 
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Table  3-32. 

Percentage  distribution  of  public  secondary  teachers,  by  subject  taught: 
Spring  1966  to  Spring  1986 

Teaching  field  in  which  largest 

portion  of  tiae  was  spent  1966  1971  1976      1981*  1986 

(percent) 

All  fields  ... 

Agriculture  

•►Art  

Business  education  

English  

Foreign  language  

Health  and  physical  education  

Hoae  econoaics  

Industrial  arts  

Matheaatics  

^  Music  

Science  

Social  studies  

Special  education  

Other  


lote:   Data  are  based  upon  saaple  surveys  of  public  school  teachers.   Changes  aay  reflect  differences  in 
sampling  and  noQsa^>ling  error.   Because  of  rounding,  percents  in  coluans  3  to  6  say  not  add  to  100.0. 

^ta  revised  froe  previously  published  figures. 

Source:  National  Education  Association,  Status  of  the  Aaerican  Public  School  Teacher >  1985-86.  (Copyright 
1987  by  the  National  Education  AssocUtioo.   All  rights  reserved.) 

As  included  in  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  Digest  of  Education 
Statistics;    1988.  U.S.  Govemaent  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  Septeaber  1988,  table  56,  p.  71. 

ltotbodolog;ical  note:   The  '^Status  of  the  African  Public  School  Teacher"  survey  is  conducted  every  5  years 
by  the  National  Education  Association  (NEA>.   The  survey  was  designed  by  the  National  Education  Association 
Research  Division  and  was  initially  adainistered  in  1956.   The  intent  of  the  survey  is  to  solicit 
informtion  covering  various  ejects  of  public  school  te>;uers*  professional,  faaily,  and  civic  lives. 
Participants  for  the  survey  are  selected  using  a  two**stife  saa^le  design,  with  the  f irst«stage  stratui 
determined  by  the  raster  of  students  enrolled  in  the  (district.   Selection  probabilities  are  detersined  so 
that  the  resulting  sasple  is  self -weighting.   In  1985-86,  a  saaple  of  1,998  wo  selected  froa  approxiaately 
2,207,000  public  school  teachers,  and  1784  usable  replies  were  obtained,  yielding  a  response  rate  of  72 
percent.   This  note  is  taken  frcn  the  Digest  of  Educatior,  Statistics;  1988. 


lOU.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.1 

0.6 

2.0 

3.7 

2.4 

3.1 

1.5 

7.0 

5.9 

4.6 

6.2 

6.5 

18.1 

20.4 

19.9 

23.8 

21.8 

6.4 

4.8 

4.2 

2.8 

3.7 

6.9 

8.3 

7.9 

6.5 

5.6 

5.9 

5.1 

2.8 

3.6 

2.6 

5.1 

6.2 

3.9 

5.2 

2.2 

13.9 

14.4 

18.2 

15.3 

19.2 

4.7 

3.8 

3.0 

3.7 

4.8 

10.8 

10.6 

13.1 

12.1 

11.0 

15.3 

14.0 

12.4 

11.2 

13.6 

0.4 

1.1 

3.0 

2.1 

3.5 

1.9 

1.0 

4.0 

3.3 

3.4 
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Chart  3-9-  ^.    .    ^.  ^ 

Mean  percent  of  total  instruction  time  devoted  to  selected  subjects  in  elementary  and  junior  high 

in  public  school  districts:  1986-87 


100^ 


50- 


25% 


23% 


Grades  1-3 
Grades  4-6 
Grades  7-8 


Language  arts/ 
reading 


Social  studies  Visual  aits 


Music 


other  arts'^ 


*  Includes  dance,  drama,  and  creadve  writing. 

Source:  L\5.  Department  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  FRS  Sectoblc 
3-31  for  full  ciuuion.  (Langtuge  arts/reading  and  social  studies  dau  are  not  included  in  cited  table). 
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Table  3-31. 

Mean  minutes  per  week  and  percent  of  total  instruction  tioie  devoted  to 
selected  subjects,  by  gi^de  and  district  enrollment  size:  1986-87 


Mean  odnutes  per  week  Percent  of  toUl  instruction  tim 


Enrollaent  size  Knrollaent  size 


Less 

2,500 

Less  2 

,500 

Ail 

to 

1 A  AAA 
10  y  000 

All 

than 

to 

10,000 

Subject  and  grade 

districts 

2,500 

9;999 

or  aore 

districts 

2,500  9,999 

or  Bore 

Viml  arts 

(percent) 

Grades  1-3  

74 

7C 

66 

68 

5 

5 

4 

4 

Grades  4-6  

79 

80 

75 

75 

5 

5 

5 

5 

iio 

1 1  A 

iZo 

7 

7 

8 

9 

Music 

Grades  1-3  

76 

78 

69 

73 

5 

5 

4 

5 

Grades  4-6  

84 

87 

74 

77 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Grades  7-8  

134 

133 

132 

148 

8 

8 

8 

9 

Other  arts* 

Grades  1-3  

25 

26 

22 

25 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Grades  4-6  

30 

31 

25 

34 

2 

2 

2 

Grades  7-8  

51 

49 

52 

73 

2 

2 

1 

2 

Totsl  instnictioo 

Urn 

1,656 

1,669 

1,621 

1,593 

HA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Grades  4-6  

1,692 

1,706 

1,655 

1,625 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Grades  7-8  

1,736 

1,747 

1,704 

1,693 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  -   Not  applicable. 

lote:   See  table  3-12  for  methodological  note. 

^ther  arts  includes  dance,  draaa,  and  creative  writing. 

Soum:  U.S.  Departaent  of  EAicstioo,  Office  of  Sducstiooal  Research  and  Ii^nrovettent,  Fast  Response  Survey 
Systes  Bulletin,  Public  School  District  Policies  and  I>r«rt4ces  in  Selected  Aspects  of  Arts  and  Ifcaanities 

Instruction.  Washington,  O.C. ,  February  1988,  table  6. 
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Table  3-30.  ^  , 

Percent  of  districts  having  curriculum  guiues,  competency  tests,  textbook  lists,  and  curriculum 
coordinators  in  yisual  arts,  music,  and  other  arts  at  each  school  level:  1986-87 

Vim&l  iru  Music  Othtr  mxU* 


Dittrict  policy/ 
cfcaracuristic 

GHiricttlia  ptidm  timt  tfc^ts 
inttsiKtioml  gotU  in  Xtm 
of  statat  «MtcflM  Imt.  bma 
mkfM  «... 

Diftrict<vite  cetf^tmsj  tMU 
ax*  i'Hitrirt  for  praotion  to 
thi  ntit  tchool  gnkte  

A  list  of  iin— ilii  or 
nftirtd  t«sttetks  hu  bMo 
4tv«lofwd     tte  district.  

A  curriculta  coordiAstor  or 
ttat  oqaivslMt  dLncU  tht 


Hiddlt-    S«iior*  Niddlt-    Sooior-  Middlt-  SMior- 
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37 


51 


72 
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35 
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30 


38 
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35 
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33 
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Table  3-29. 

oovk^Tii  Qf  ^o^JtItt  instruction  tinie  recosimended  by  States  for  programs  in 
art  education  ^or  grades  1  through  6:    1978-79  and  1984-85 


Number  and  '^rcent  of  States 


1978  -  1979  1984  -  1985 


Niasber  Percent  Nunber  Percent 

of  States  of  States 


Reccjaaended  percent  of  weekly  instruction 
tiae 

Grades  1-3 


20  percent  or  oore  

1 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

1 

7. 

10  -  U  

7 

14 

5 

10 

8 

16 

10 

20 

9 

18 

14 

28 

20 

40 

18 

36 

3 

6 

2 

4 

Total  

50 

100 

50 

100 

des  4-6 

I 

1 

0 

0 

3 

6 

1 

2 

3 

6 

4 

■  8 

12 

24 

12 

24 

7 

14 

13 

26 

18 

36 

18 

36 

6 

12 

2 

4 

50 

100 

50 

100 

NP  -  Not  provided 

Rote:    See  table  3-24  for  oethodological  note-    The  National  Art  Education  Association  is  planning  to 
conduct  a  study  in  1990  to  update  the  inforaation  in  this  table. 

Source;    E.  Andrew  Hills  and  D.  Rcss  Thomson,  A  National  Survey  of  Art(s)  Education,  1984-1985:  Stated 
the  Arts  in  the  States,  National  Arts  Education  Association,  Reston,  VA,  1986,  table  14  and  15,  p.  12. 
(Copyright) 

Observational  note:   Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  States  now  require  art  at  the  eleoentary  level,  in 
contrast  to  only  56  percent  six  years  ago.    In  oore  than  one-Liird  of  the  States,  art  is  taught  by  art 
specialists  at  the  elfioentary  level. 


Table  3  ''z.3. 

Num^jer  anu  percent  of  States  requiring  the  teaching  of  art  at  the 
elemv^nt^'jry  and  junior  high /middle  school  level:    1979  and  1985 

Number  and  percer'.  of  States 
1978  -  1979  1984  -  1985 

Nuaber      Percent     Nuaber  Percent 


Re<juire<l  by  State  statute.. 

Required  by  regulation  

Kecooiaended  only  

Not  required  or  recooDended 
Not  provided  

Total  

Required  by  State  statute.. 
Required  by  State  reguiatic 

kecocaoended  only  

Not  required  or  recooiaended 
No',,  piovidt-'d  

Total  

Mote:   The  National  Art  Education  Absoc^ation  is  planning  to  conduct  a  study  in  1990  to  udpate  the 
infomation  in  this  table. 

SoiTce:  E.  Andrew  Milis  and  Dr.  Ross  Thooson,  A  National  Survey  of  Art(s)  Educ^*  'on.  1984-1985:  SUte  of 
the  Arts  in  thfc  States,  National  Artr»  Education  Association,  Reston,  VA,  1986,  ti.  ,le  12  and  16,  p>.  11  and 
12.  (Copyrights 

?  O  ) 


Eleaentary  level 


12  24  19  37 

16  32  20  41 

16  32  9  18 

3  6  12 

3  6  12 

50  100  51  100 
Junior  high/middle  school  level 

8  16  12  23 

11  22  20  39 

24  48  16  32 

5  10  2  4 

2  4  12 

SO  100  51  100 
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Table  3-27. 


Selected  aspects  of  State  education  policies  with  regard  to  arts  instruction: 
1984-85 


Area  Nuober  of  States 

Certificatioo 

\reas  for  which  there  is  State  teacher  certification: 

Art   47 

Husic   47 

I>ance   15  (a) 

■Theatre   27  (b) 

IkManities   ^ 

Gifted  and  talented   2 

None   1 

Not  provided  

Goals 

Goals  set  by  State  Departanent  of  Education 

Ijiclude  the  arts   45 

Do  not  include  the  arts   3 

None   2 

Total   50 

Areas  in  which  State  art  goals  are  set  for  schools 

Creative  activity  ,   41 

History  of  the  art  form   38 

Critical  and  aesthetic  judgjKnt   40 

IjKorporating  cultural  resources  in  curricula   37 

Encouraging  Artists- in- Residence  prograas   23 

Curriculun 

Areas  in  which  State  provides  syllabi  or  'nuriculum  guides 

Art.   37 

Music   33 

Theatre  ^   IH 

Dance   is 

Arts  or  education   n 

Humanities   7 

Other   s 

Schools  of  the  Arts 
State  Departaent  of  Education  sponsors  high  schools  of  the  arts 
School  operates 

Yfttir  round   3 

During  school  year  only   3 

During  susner  only   j4 

Total   20 

Sponsored  by 

City  schools   27 

Region  or  county   37 

School  districts   2S 

Note:  See  table  3-24  for  methodological  note.  The  National  Art  Education  Association  planning  to 
conduct  a  study  in  1990  to  udpate  the  information  in  this  table. 

(a)  Plus  1  as  part  of  physical  education. 

(b)  Plus  2  as  part  of  speech. 

Source:  E.  Andrew  Hills  and  D.  Ross  Thooson,  A  National  Survey  of  .\rt(s)  Education.  1984-1985;  State  of 
the  Arts  in  the  States.  National  Art  Education  Assxiation,  Reston,  VA,  1986,  pp.  15  and  16.  (Copyright) 
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Regional  Distribution  of  Landscape  Architects 

Tabic  5-22  present:  a  geographic  distribution  o*" 
landscape  architects  as  a  percentage  of  the  ASLA 
membership.  The  South  Atlantic  region  appears  to  far 
exceed  the  others  in  ASLA  members.  The  Middle 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  regions  represent  14  and  19  percent 
of  the  membership.  New  England  and  East  South 
Central  have  the  fewest  members,  possibly  reflecting  less 
structured  professional  standards  or  less  formal  aaivities 
occurring  in  those  areas.  While  regional  data  on  ASLA 
members  cjdsi,  there  is  no  accurate  account  of  the  extent 
to  which  landscape  architects  practice  in  State*  that  do 
not  require  formal  registration.  At  present,  not  all  States 
require  registration  of  landscape  architects,  and  prior  to 
the  1960*s  very  few  registered  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
field  has  stimulated  interest  and  action  in  State 
participation  over  the  last  24  years,  and  this  increased 
awareness  may  lead  to  higher  registration. 

Compensation  of  Landscape  Architects 

Table  5-23,  taken  from  the  ASLA  National  S^ilary 
Survey,  compares  average  income  of  landscape  architects 
by  type  of  employment.  Data  in  this  table  indicate  that 
the  greatest  gains  were  reported  by  acadetmc 
practitioners.  These  figures  seem  to  mdicate  that  there 
has  recently  been  a  relatively  high  demand  for  academics 
in  landscape  architecture. 

Table  5-24  focuses  on  median  income  of  landscape 
architects  by  lookmg  at  gender,  years  of  experience,  level 
of  education,  and  type  of  practice  in  the  field.  In  1989 
the  median  income  for  men  was  a  third  larger  than  the 
median  income  for  female  landscape  architects.  For 
landscape  architects  with  Doctoral  degrees  the  median 
income  in  1989  was  about  $58,000.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  landscape  architects  with  Bachelor's  and 
Master's  degrees  earned  less  than  those  with  Associate 
degrees. 

Education  of  Landscape  Architects 

Table  5-25  presents  data  on  the  number  of 
accredited  landscape  architecture  programs  for  selcaed 
years  between  1971  and  1989.  The  data  were  provided 
by  the  Landscape  Architeaure  Accreditation  Board. 
Although  degrees  in  landscape  architecture  were 
awarded  as  early  as  1900,  Harvard  University  having  the 
first  program,  only  limited  data  exists  for  tracking  degree 
conferral  after  that  date.  As  Table  5-25  shows,  there 
were  22  degree  programs  at  the  bachelors  and  masters 


levels  in  1971;  18  years  later,  the  number  had  inacascd 
to  60.  The  most  dramatic  increase  occurred  at  the 
masters  level  between  1984  and  1987,  about  40  percent. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  degree  programs  in 
landscape  architecture,  the  demand  for  academic 
personnel  has  increased.  Tj  jle  5-26  presents  data  from 
the  ASLA  annual  repon  on  the  number  of  students, 
degrees,  and  faculty  for  years  1983-84  to  1987-88. 

Section  5-2.    Industrial  and  Graphic 
Design 

This  section  presents  data  on  selected  aspeas  of 
the  design  field.  This  field  includes  a  wide  range  of 
occupations  and  endeavors  and  varies  widely  in 
inclusivencss  in  government  occupational  classifications. 
The  design  category  of  occupations  in  Census  Bureau 
statistics  is  currently  the  largest  of  the  arts-related 
occupations.  Some  occupations  included  under  this 
category  are  industrial  designers,  padcage  designers, 
graphic  designers,  set  designers,  fashion  designers,  textile 
designers,  and  floral  designers.  Only  a  few  of  these 
occupations  are  discussed  here. 

Table  5-27  presents  Census  Bureau  data  on  the 
total  numbers  in  the  design  field  by  State  in  1970  and 
1980,  and  table  5-28  presents  Current  Population  Survey 
data  on  their  employment  between  1983  and  1988.  In 
utilizing  data  with  regard  to  designers  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  design  occupational  category  underwent  a  major 
change  as  a  result  of  the  new  occupational  classification 
system  introduced  in  the  Current  Population  Surve*'  in 
1983.  This  resulted  in  almost  doubling  of  the  number  of 
persons  classified  as  designers  in  1983  compared  with 

1982  (see  tables  2-1  to  2-7  for  a  discussion  of  the 
changes).  Among  the  additions  to  the  category  were  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  occupations  previously 
grouped  with  decorators. 

Using  a  consistent  classification,  the  data  between 

1983  and  1988,  show  a  steady  growth  of  this  field  (from 
415,000  to  546,000).  Unemployment  rates  in  these  years 
ranged  from  a  high  of  5.2  in  1983  to  a  low  of  2.7  in  1987. 
The  unemployment  figure  is  somewhat  higher  than  for 
all  professional  workers  for  the  same  years,  but  below 
that  of  the  total  workforce. 

Another  source  of  data  on  the  design  field  is  the 
Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  (OOH),  which  uses 
somewhat  different  classifications.  The  handbook  listed 
206,000  jobs  in  1986  for  design  fields  and  an  additional 
204,000  in  the  field  of  graphic  and  fine  arts,  which 
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included  those  in  graphic  design  as  well  as  some  painters 
and  5Cuiplor5  Tnc  Ccn2>u&  Bureau  clas^tfication  ha^  a 
separate  category  for  painters,  sculptors,  craft  artists,  and 
artist  pnnimakers  which  included  219,000  in  1988  (see 
tabic  5-41). 

This  section  presents  selected  data  obtained  from 
professional  organizations  representing  occupations  in 
the  industrial  design  and  graphic  arts  fields. 

Industrial  Design 

Industrial  design  is  the  professional  service  of 
creating  and  developing  specifications  that  optimize  the 
function,  value,  and  appearance  of  products  and  systems 
produced  by  manufacturers  and  used  to  regulate 
mdustrial  standards  and  operations.  Industrial  designers 
often  plan  interior  and  exhibit  spacing;  develop 
communications  systems,  advertising  devices,  and 
packaging;  and  provide  other  related  services. 

Size  of  the  Industrial  Design  Field 

Because  the  industnal  design  field  is  so  disparate, 
and  individuals  are  spread  throughout  the  economy  with 
titles  and  departments  varying  among  sectors,  a  reliable 
account  is  difficult  to  obtain.  However,  data  from  the 
Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly  in  table  5-29  show 
13,000  industrial  designers  employed  in  1980  compared 
to  12,000  four  years  earlier. 

Compensation  of  Industrial  Designers 

The  Industrial  Design  Soaeiy  of  America  (IDSA) 
has  conducted  five  biennial  membership  comp^msation 
studies.  The  1987  survey  was  mailed  to  852  mi^mbers 
who  head  design  groups.  One  hundred  forty-two  i'^eads 
of  design  groups,  reporting  on  1,021  industrial  designers, 
completed  the  survey  -  a  17  percent  response  rate. 
Table  5-30,  from  the  1987  report,  summarizes  the 
average  compensation  by  position  in  each  survey  since 
1979.  The  low  response  limits  the  validity  of  this  study, 
but  the  survey  concludes  that  the  compensation  rates  for 
industrial  designers  have  remained  stable  since  1985,  in 
some  instances  dropping  when  adjusted  for  inflation. 
The  mean  salaries  in  1987  ranged  from  S85344  for  a 
prmcipal,  owner,  or  president  to  $20,167  for  an  entry 
level  designer. 

Tables  5-31  to  5-33  ^resent  data  from  the  IDSA 
1987  Corporate  Design  Group  Study    For  this  study 


questionnaires  were  mailed  to  218  IDSA  members  who 
head  corporate  design  groups.  A  44  percent  rcj>ponj>o 
was  obtained.  Data  from  this  study  provide  information 
on  the  work  settings  and  task  involvement  of  industrial 
designers.  Table  5-31  indicates  the  type  of  group, 
average  group  size,  average  budgets,  and  sales  per  dollar 
invested  in  design.  The  respondents  were  almost  evenly 
divided  ar.iong  research  and  development,  design, 
engineering,  and  marketing  departments.  The  average 
group  size  ranged  from  one  to  six.  Table  5-32  presents 
information  on  the  functions  of  designers  by  group  type. 
Designers  most  frequently  were  involved  in  new  produa 
design  and  development.  Table  5-33  presents 
information  on  respondents'  identification  of  the  primary 
basis  for  judging  performance  of  design  groups.  The 
choices  included  quality,  production  costs,  customer 
comments,  and  market  reaction/sales.  Almost  two- 
thirds  (61  percent)  of  the  respondents  chose  market 
reaction/sales  as  the  primary  basis  by  which  their  group 
wasjudged. 

Graphic  Design 

The  graphic  design  profession  broadly  includes 
illustrators,  editorial  artists,  cartoonists,  animators, 
printers,  and  other  aspects  of  design  that  require  visual 
appeal.  Many  graphic  artists  are  salaried  employees  of  a 
variety  of  organizations,  but  most  of  the  205,000  persons 
in  this  field,  about  63  percent  according  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  are  self-employed  freelance 
workers  performing  assorted  types  of  graphic  design 
work  (table  5-34). 

A  major  professional  group  within  this  field  is  the 
Amencan  Institute  of  Graphic  Ans  (AIGA),  and  table 
5-35  presents  their  membership  since  1954.  Membership 
in  this  group  is  currently  at  about  5,420,  an  increase  of  50 
percent  since  1980  Part  of  this  increase  is  attributed  to 
the  mtroduaion  of  licensmg  in  1978. 

Tables  5-36  to  5-39  present  data  from  a  1987  survey 
of  graphic  design  professionals,  conducted  for  the  AIGA 
by  Kane,  Parsons  and  Assooates.  The  survey  was  mailed 
to  a  large  number  (about  15,000)  of  members  and 
nonmembers.  There  was  a  30  percent  response  rate 
from  members.  Rates  wer^  much  lower  for 
nonmembers. 

Regional  Distribution  of  Graphic  Designers 

Graphic  design  professionals  tend  to  reside  mainly 
in  the  Northeast  and  the  West  (table  5-36)    Of  those 


responding  to  the  sur/ey,  42  percent  practice  in  this 
region.  The  reason  for  this  may  be  that  more  advertising 
tends  to  be  produced  in  much  of  the  Northeast,  and  a 
majority  of  work  done  in  the  field  involves  promotional 
activities.  In  addition,  a  large  portion  (50  percent)  of 
AIGA  regional  chapters  are  located  there. 

Sex  and  Age  of  Graphic  Designers 

While  the  profession  as  a  whole  seems  equally 
divided  between  the  sexes,  younger  designers  are  much 
more  likely  to  be  women  (table  5-37).  The  survey 
revealed  that  64  percent  of  graphic  designers  in  their 
twenties  arc  female,  compared  to  only  17  percent  of 
graphic  designers  aged  50  or  over. 

Employment  of  Graphic  Designers 

Table  5-38  indicates  that  companies  active  in  the 
design  field  are  usually  small,  and  most  have  ten  or  fewer 
employees.  Of  the  mid-size  firms,  most  graphic  artists 
are  employed  in  companies  predominantly  involved  in 
design  aaivities.  In  companies  other  than  design  firms, 
design  departments  tend  to  be  small,  especially  in  gov- 
ernment, educational,  and  other  non-profit  institutions. 

Graphic  artists  usually  charaaerize  their  work  as 
"graphic  design,"  with  over  50  percent  falling  in  that 
category  compared  to  other  design  activities,  such  as  art 
director  (17  percent)  and  illustrator  (4  percent);  with 
package  designer  trailing  at  2  percent  (table  5-39).  Less, 
than  half  (44  percent)  were  salaried  employees  of 
organizations,  with  8  percent  being  freelancers  and  22 
percent  self-employed.  Almost  a  quarter  of  the 
respondents  were  principals  in  a  firm.  It  is  likely  that 
proportionally  more  principals  are  members  of  the 
AIGA. 


Compensation  of  Graphic  Designers 

Personal  income  from  thu  profession  varies  widely, 
as  6  percent  of  graphic  artists  cam  less  than  $12,000 
annually,  and  almost  as  many  coUea  ten  times  that 
amount,  with  5  percent  earning  over  $125,000 
(table  5-36).  In  this  study,  the  median  was  $25,000  to 
$35,000  with  one-quarter  falling  into  this  category. 
These  figures  show  differences  of  $5,000  to  $10,000 
compared  to  estimates  in  the  Occupational  Outlook 
Handbook.  For  1984,  the  OOH  reported  a  median 
income  of  $18,600  and  mid-range  salaries  of  $13,000  to 


$26,000  for  graphics  and  fine  arts.  The  AIGA  figures 
dearly  represent  a  different  group  of  graphic  artists. 

Education  of  Graphic  Designers 

From  table  5-36  it  is  evident  that  the  vast  majority, 
85  percent  of  graphic  design  professionals,  earned  a 
college  degree  or  higher.  Almost  one-quarter  of  the 
respondents  possess  graduate  degrees. 

Secondary  Schoois  Offering  Design  and  Fine  Arts 
Related  Courses 

Prior  to  entering  college,  individuals  become  aware 
of  the  design  and  fine  arts  field  through  course  offerings 
in  secondary  schools.  Table  5-40  presents  information 
on  the  number  of  secondary  schools  offering  coursf  in 
the  design  and  fine  arts  fields.  In  1981-82,  about  4 
percent  of  high  schools  offered  design  courses,  16.7 
percent  graphic  and  commercial  arts,  47  percent  crafts, 
and  85  percent  fine  arts.  Enrollments  over  the  four  years 
of  high  school  ranged  from  less  than  1  percent  for  design 
arts  to  37  percent  for  fine  arts.  Only  3  percent  took  a 
graphic  or  commercial  art  course. 

Section  5-3.    Painting,  Sculpture^  and 
Photography 

The  tables  in  this  section  present  information  on 
painters,  sculptors,  craft  artists,  and  photographers.  Only 
limited  information  was  obtained  on  these  artists  from 
our  mailings.  For  example,  the  International  Sculpture 
Center  responded  to  our  mailing  with  reference  to 
sculpture  by  indicating  that,  while  they  would  like  to  do  a 
study,  no  data  are  currently  available. 

Number  of  Artists,  Painters,  Sculptors,  and 
Photographers 

Table  5-41  presents  data  from  the  Current 
Population  Survey  on  employed  and  unemployed 
painters,  sculptors,  craft  artists,  artist  printmakers,  and 
photographers.  The  data  indicate  that  in  1988  there 
were  l^)proximately  219,000  persons  in  the  painter, 
sculptor,  craft  artist,  and  artist  printmaker  group  and 
121,000  in  the  photographer  group.  Unemployment  for 
1988  was  about  2.0  percent  for  painters/sculptors/craft 
artists/and  artist  printmakers  and  3.6  percent  for 
photographers. 
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Geographic  Distribution  of  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Photographers 

Tab!e  5-42  presents  the  number  of  painters, 
sculptors,  craft  artists,  and  anist  printmakers  by  State  for 
1970  and  1980.  The  1970  data  have  been  updated  to 
rcflea  the  1980  classification.  In  1980,  the  largest 
number  in  this  occupational  group  resided  in  California 
and  New  York.  The  concentration  ratio  compares  the 
proportion  in  the  State  compared  to  the  national 
proportion  with  a  ratio  of  1  being  the  same  as  the 
national.  The  ratio  was  highest  in  New  Mexico  (1.89), 
New  York  (1.81),  Hawaii  (1.72)  and  California  (1.48)  It 
was  lowest  in  West  Virginia  (32),  North  Dakota  (35), 
Arkansas  (35),  Mississi|^i  (39),  and  South  Dakota  (39). 
Table  2-d  in  chapter  2  gives  Census  Bureau  data  on  the 
percent  of  anists  living  in  rural  locations.  In  1980,  this 
was  15  percent  for  the  painter  category,  compared  to  19 
percent  for  all  professional  occupations  and  25  percent 
for  ail  occupations  nationwide. 

Table  5-43  gi  -es  the  State  distribution  and 
concentration  ratios  for  photographers,  again  for  1970 
and  1980.  While  the  largest  numbers  are  still  in 
California  (13,060)  and  New  York  (10,5Sy;,  the 
concentration  of  photographers  is  less  pronounced  than 
the  painter,  sculptor,  craft  ?«rtist  category.  The  highest 
concentration  ratios  were  in  Nevada  (1.49),  New  York 
(1.45),  and  California  (126).  The  lowest  rates  were  in 
New  Hampshire  (.56),  West  Virginia  (.57),  and 
Mississippi  (.59). 

Retail  Art  Sales 

Table  5-44  presents  data  on  retail  art  sales  by  State 
from  the  1982  Economic  Census,  taken  from  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Research  Division  Note  19.  A 
total  of  1,563  retail  art  dealers  reported  sales  of  about 
S700  million  in  1982.  The  average  art  dealer  had  sales  of 
$444,560.  The  term  art,*  as  used  in  the  table,  includes 
contemporary  art,  art  of  all  previous  periods,  art  in  ail 
media,  antiques,  and  art  objeas.  Sales  should  not  be 
interpreted  as  total  art  sales  in  the  United  States, 
because  art  is  also  sold  by  museum  shops,  craft  fairs, 
auaion  houses,  and  other  retail  establishments  that  do 
not  consider  art  their  primary  business.  The  total  art 
sales  by  all  sources  are  probably  much  greater  than  the 
S700  million  reported  in  the  table.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  1982  was  a  recession  year. 

From  table  5-44  it  can  be  seun  that  over  one-third 
of  the  dollar  value  of  art  sales  included  in  the  table 
occurred  m  New  York,  where  the  average  dealer  had 


over  SI  million  in  sales.  The  next  largest  amount  was  in 
California  with  about  16  percent  of  total  sales.  Together 
these  States  accounted  for  one-half  of  all  art  sales 
reported. 

Sources  of  Receipts  for  Commercial  Photography, 
Commcrciai  Arts,  and  Graphic  Arts 

Table  5-45,  from  the  Census  of  Service  Industries, 
presents  limited  data  on  sources  of  receipts  for  the 
establishment  categories  of  commercial  photography, 
commercial  an,  and  graphic  arts  in  1981  This  table 
includes  only  establishments  with  payrolls  and 
establishments  which  have  photography,  commercial  art, 
and  graphic  arts  as  the  major  activity.  Commercial 
photography  establishments  had  receipts  of  about  S778 
million,  commercial  art  establishments  about  $5% 
million,  and  graphic  arts  about  $1.7  billion.  The  size  of 
an  average  commercial  photography  firm  in  terms  of 
receipts  was  about  $240,000.  The  average  commercial 
art  ftrm's  receipts  were  about  $259,000,  and  the  average 
graphic  arts  firm's  receipts  were  $358,000  (data 
calculated  based  on  total  receipts  divided  by  number  of 
establishments).  The  table  also  gives  some  indication  of 
the  rverlap  in  sources  of  receipts  for  photography, 
commercial,  and  graphic  arts.  For  example,  in  1982  firms 
classified  as  commercial  photography  obtained  about 
3  percent  of  their  receipts  from  commercial  art  and 
illustration  and  graphic  arts. 

Applicants  for  College  Art  Teaching  Positions 

Tables  5-46  and  5-47  were  compiled  from  data 
received  from  the  College  Art  Association  on  the 
numbers  of  applicants  and  positions  for  studio  and  art 
history  jobs  at  the  college  level  for  the  last  ten  years. 
The  tables  are  based  on  Keysort  Curriculum  Vitae  forms 
on  file  with  the  CAA  for  the  calendar  year  indicated,  and 
on  openings  listed  the  position  listings  for  the 
academic  years  indicated.  Most  openings  require  the 
terminal  degree,  its  equivalent,  or  all-but-disMrrianon, 
and  most  are  at  the  entry  level.  About  half  of  the 
openings  for  both  artists  and  art  history  positions  arc 
tenure  track,  and  the  rest  are  for  temporary  non^tcnurc 
track  positions  of  varying  length.  In  describing  the 
recent  trend,  the  College  Art  Assodation  Newsletter 
states: 

The  overall  ratio  of  applicants  to  positions 
has  improved  somewhat:  2.0  applicants  for 
each  position  in  1985-86  compared  to  2.4  in 
1981-32.    Art  historians  and  those  in  the 


''other'*  categories  have  benefited  most  simply 
because  ihc  number  of  openings  has 
increased  while  the  number  of  applicants  has 
decreased  during  the  last  five-year  period. 

The  field  of  studio  artists  remains  the  worst  in 
which  to  be  seeking  a  job  in  spite  of  the  improvement  in 
the  applicant  to  position  ratios.  In  1983^  the  ratio  was 
9.1.  in  1984-85  it  was  8.7,  and  in  1985-86  it  was  8.3 
(calculated  from  data  in  table  5-46). 

Section  5^.    Craft  Artists  and  Craft 
Organizations 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  ^onsored  a 
study  of  craft  artist  membership  organizations  in  1978 
and  a  study  of  craft  artists  in  1980.  Both  studies  were 
conduacd  by  Mathematica  Policy  Research.  These 
studies  were  preceded  by  a  planning  study  which 
reviewed  the  findings  of  sweral  previous  studies  of  craft 
artists.  The  planning  study  results  were  pub?'*«hed  as 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Research  Division 
Report  Number  2»  entitled  To  Survey  American  Crafts- 
A  Planning  Study.  The  findings  of  the  Craft 
Organization  study  were  published  as  NBA  Research 
Division  Report  Number  13,  entitled  Craft  Artists 
Membership  Organizations  1978.  The  study  of  craft 
artists  results  were  summarized  in  the  report  Crafts- 
Artists  in  the  United  States  submitted  to  NEA  by 
Mathematica  Policy  Research  in  1982.  Tables  5-48  and 
5-^9  present  summary  data  from  the  1978  survey  of  craft 
organizations.  Tables  5-50  to  5-53  present  summary  data 
from  the  1980  study  of  craft  artists. 

The  1978  study  was  planned  as  a  census  of  all 
known  craft  organizations  rather  than  a  i,ample  survey. 
The  planning  study  estimated  about  1.692  organizations 
on  the  basis  of  diroaories  and  previous  studies. 
However,  as  a  result  of  the  mailing  to  this  universe,  a 
number  of  organizations  on  the  initial  listing  were  found 
not  to  be  craft  organizations.  Of  approximately  1.200 
groups  found  to  be  craft  organizations,  947  returned 
usable  questionnaires.  The  study  estimated  there  were 
about  1,218  craft  organizations  in  the  United  States  with 
an  average  organization  membership  of  299. 

Most  craft  organizations  (60  percent)  were  not 
oriented  toward  a  single  medium,  but  classified 
themselves  as  general  media  organizations.  Of  the 
single-medium     groups,     nearly     two-thirds  were 
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organizations  of  fiber  artists.  While  organizations  with 
national  or  international  membership  were  predomi- 
nantly  single-medium,  the  reverse  was  true  of  local 
groups.^  Metal,  wood,  and  other  media  were  each  the 
primary  medium  of  about  4  to  6  percent  of  craft  artists; 
glass,  leather,  paper,  and  multimedia  were  each  the 
primary  medium  of  2  percent  or  fewer  (table  5-49). 

The  1978  study  showed  that  exhibits,  sales,  and 
craft  woricshops  were  the  primary  activities  undertaken 
by  craft  membership  organizations.  Jury  review  as  a 
prerequisite  to  membership  was  imposed  by  30  percent 
of  all  craft  organizations  (table  5-48).  Organizations  with 
a  focus  on  metal  had  the  highest  use  of  jury  review 
(53  percent).  Over  60  percent  of  the  organizations  were 
incorporated,  and  85  percent  were  tax-exempt  nonprofit 
organizations.  More  than  half  had  been  in  existence  for 
at  least  10  years,  and  85  percent  were  over  five  years  old. 
Most  (62  percent)  had  annual  budgets  of  under  $5,000. 
Of  those  noting  problems,  inadequate  storage  space  and 
inadequate  funds  were  most  frequently  cited,  although 
the  report  concluded  that  few  craft  organizations 
perceived  themselves  as  having  many  problems. 

The  1980  study  of  craft  artists  built  upon  the 
universe  list  of  1,200  craft  organizations  from  the  1978 
study.  From  this  universe,  a  sample  of  208  organizations, 
including  the  largest  organizations,  was  selected  and 
asked  to  submit  lists  of  members  from  which  the  sample 
of  about  5,000  artists  was  drawn.  About  73  percent  of 
the  sampled  organizations  returned  membership  lists, 
and  about  74  percent  of  the  artists  sampled  from  these 
lists  returned  survey  forms.  Of  the  5,000  artists  sampled, 
about  2,637  identified  themselves  as  craft  artists.  In 
addition  to  the  main  study,  smaller  studies  were 
conduaed  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  results  of  the 
member  study  could  be  assumed  to  represent  the  total 
population  of  craft  artists.  These  studies  included 
participants  in  prominent  exhibits,  subscribers  to  craft 
magazines  not  published  by  craft  organizations,  and 
artists  who  sell  to  nationally  recognized  shops  (see  table 
5-50). 

Results  of  the  study  indicated  that  craft 
organization  member  artists  are  overwhelmingly  female 
(70  percent).  This  is  not  true,  however,  for  members 
who  spend  40  or  more  hours  a  week  working  ?t  their 
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aalt,  of  whom  only  48  percent  were  female  or  for  the 
samples  of  exhibitors  (48  percent  female)  and  sellers  (55 
percent  female).  About  98  percent  of  the  craft  artists 
were  white.  Most  (56  percent)  had  completed  college. 
Of  the  total  members,  only  about  one-third  had  crafts  as 
their  primary  occupation.  A  much  higher  percentage  of 
the  sellers  (86  percent)  and  exhibitors  (91  percent)  had 
crafts  as  a  primary  occupation  (table  5-50).  The  primary 
medium  of  the  largest  percent  of  all  members  was  fiber 
(42  percent),  but  the  primary  medium  of  the  largest 
percent  of  sellers  was  clay  (44  percent)  (table  5-51). 

The  1980  study  of  craft  artists  estimated  that  there 
were  between  150,000  and  180,000  craft  artists.  This 
figure  is  substantially  less  than  the  380,000  craft  artists 
estimated  by  the  1978  study  based  on  the  membership  of 
the  organizations  in  the  universe  of  craft  organizations 
(table  5-49).  The  repon  notes  several  reasons  for  this 
difference.  The  main  reason  was  that  the  estimates  of 
the  size  of  craft  organizations  based  on  actual  counts  of 
membership  lists  was  about  one-third  lower  than  that  for 
the  1978  study  which  was  based  on  the  broad  size 
intervals  checked  off  by  organizations.  The  next  most 
imponant  factor  was  the  adjt^ment  made  in  1980  for 
responses  by  members  who  were  not  craft  artists.  Many 
members  of  the  organizations  did  not  meet  the  definition 
of  practicing  craft  artist.  Fmally,  a  slightly  larger 
adjustment  was  made  for  multiple  membership  in  1980 
than  in  1978. 


Section  5-5.    Historic  Preservation 

Tables  5-54  to  5-58  present  seleaed  data  on 
historic  preservation  aaivities.  Services  rendered  in  the 
conservation  of  historic  buildings  may  include  several 
forms  of  design,  engineering,  architeaure,  and 
archeological  endeavors.  Available  data  tend  to  be 
reported  in  terms  of  types  or  number  of  projects.  Tables 
in  this  section  are  from  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  and  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  the 
Advisoiy  Council  of  Historical  Preservation^  and  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Conservation  of  Cultural 
Property,  Inc. 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  is  a 
private  nonprofit  memt>ership  organization  which  was 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1949.  The  Trust  is  dedicated  to 
the  protection  and  continued  use  of  America's 
architectural,  cultural,  and  maritime  heritage.  The 
framework  for  current  Fcderally-^nsored  efforts  in  the 
area  of  historic  preservation  is  outlined  in  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act  (NHPA),  enacted  in  1966  and 


subsequently  amended  several  times, 
provisions  of  the  act  include: 


The  major 


■  Creation  of  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places,  administered  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  by  the  National  Park  Service. 

■  Establishment  of  State  Historic  Preservation 
OfTices  (SHPO)  to  administer  the  preservation 
program  at  the  State  level.  Each  ofHce  is 
rc^nsible  for  surveying  to  identify  historic 
properties;  developing  a  Statewide  plan  for 
preservation;  providing  technical  assistance  to 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agendes  and  the 
public;  and  helping  local  governments  become 
certified  to  participate  in  the  program. 

I  Provision  of  matching  grants-in-aid  and 
technical  assistance  to  certified  local 
governments. 

■  Creation  of  the  Advisoiy  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  as  an  independent  agency 
responsible  for  advising  the  President  and 
Congress  on  historic  preservation  matters  and 
encouraging  public  interest.^ 

Grants,  loans,  and  technical  assistance  for  historic 
preservation  are  also  available  through  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

Table  5-54  shows  the  number  of  listings  to  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Since  1967,  when 
the  program  started,  more  than  104,000  properties  have 
been  entered  in  the  register.  The  number  of  entries  per 
year  peaked  in  1982  with  4,893  (after  an  abnormally  low 
year  in  1981).  In  1989,  the  number  of  new  entries  was 
3,140. 

Table  5-55  includes  data  on  historic  preservation 
appropriations  grants-in-aid  between  1968  and  1990. 
The  number  of  participating  States  increased  from  26  in 
1969  to  50  by  1974.  By  1986,  57  States  and  territories 
were  participating.  The  amount  of  money  apportioned 
to  the  States,  however,  has  declined  since  1980  when  the 
total  was  S47  million.  In  1986  it  was  S20  million  and  in 
1989,  $25  million.  Grants  to  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  peaked  at  $5.4  million  in  1979  and 
were  $4.8  million  in  1989. 
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Grants  awarded  to  the  National  Trust  arc  allocated 
according  to  several  loan  programs:  National 
Preservation  Loan  Fund  (NPLF);  Inner-City  Ventures 
Fund  (ICVF);  Preservation  Services  Fund  (PSF);  and 
Critical  Issues  Fund  (CIF).  Of  these  four  programs,  the 
NPLF  represents  the  greatest  fmandal  commitment 
(table  5-56). 

The  Magnitude  of  Architecturml  Conscrvalion 
Needs  in  America 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Conservation  of 
Cultural  Property^  Inc  (NIC)  -  an  institute  representing 
major  organizations  concerned  with  hittoric  preservation 
-  sponsored  a  study  in  1981  of  historic  buildings  to 


determine  the  magnitude  of  rehabilitation  needs  in  this 
area.  Tables  5-57  and  5-58  summarize  results  of  this 
survey.  The  sample  for  the  survey  of  2,114  individual 
buildings  WdS  drawn  from  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  and  was  designed  to  include  about  1 
percent  of  all  historic  places  in  the  country  estimated  at 
200,000.  A  standardized  response  form  was  distributed 
to  51  officers  of  Uie  American  Institute  of  Architects 
Historic  Preservation  Committee  who  coordinated  the 
study  in  the  States.  An  atten^pt  was  made  to  have  actual 
fieldworit  on  526  buildings  done  by  knowledgeable 
ardutects  or  historic  preservationists.  The  results 
showed  that  62  p^^rcent  of  the  buildings  had  at  leas:  one 
compcment  dassified  as  needing  rq>air.  The  estimated 
amount  needed  for  rq>air  was  about  $105  million  for  the 
433  buildings  for  which  this  information  was  obtained. 
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Table  5-1, 

Number  of  registered  architects  (RA)  and  membership  in  American  Institute  of 
ArchitecV  '  JA):    1988  and  1989 


Retist«r«d  architects  (KA) 

AIA  MMbers 

Percent 

Percent 

1988 

1989 

chaoge 

change 

r«sid«nt 

resi<tent 

1988-1989 

1988 

1989 

1988-1989 

  627 

631 

1 

452 

472 

4 

AlaskA   

216 

-16 

119 

103 

-13 

^^fXV!AM&   

421 

269 

264 

-2 

AriiooA  

1,619 

9 

781 

717 

'8 

California   .  ... 

14,650 

17 

7,084 

7,006 

-1 

2,072 

24 

802 

721 

-10 

C<  JWIW- 1  i  L  U  t 

  1,300  (a) 

1,322 

2 

896 

955 

7 

120 

135 

13 

96 

100 

Mttriet  of  Pnlii^i  i 

719  (c) 

770 

7 

618 

624 

\ 

FlQri(k  

3,765 

-4 

2,260 

2,176 

-4 

G#o({iA 

1,685 

0 

1,172 

1,182 

22  (a) 

22 

Q 

20 

18 

-10 

HtMaii   

S85  (d) 

661 

13 

486 

530 

9 

  317 

272 

-14 

129 

136 

s 

Illinois 

3,946 

-1 

1,937 

2,037 

5 

872 

8 

508 

498 

-2 

l0IA   

360 

576 

60 

301 

310 

3 

SitlISM 

  825  (b) 

888 

8 

498 

482 

-3 

Kcntttck^f   

550 

4 

287 

301 

5 

liffMitilW   

  983 

992 

1 

642 

572 

-11 

Maim   

242 

103 

126 

22 

Mtrylind  

1,069  (d) 

1,069 

0 

1,058 

1,079 

2 

Hit  lifhuMtts   .... 

  2,409 

2,409 

0 

1,629 

1,819 

12 

Hichifan  

2,092 

7 

1,291 

1,305 

1 

{Uxmsota  

1,438 

923 

906 

-2 

Hifjiss^'^pi  

  249 

253 

2 

200 

189 

-6 

Miitouri ........  . .  . .  ..... 

  1,500 

1,398 

-7 

930 

905 

-3 

ftOQtUUl  

  259 

250 

-3 

159 

143 

-10 

!•>■  \%\  1 

466 

-3 

218 

220 

] 

N6V9U)&                       •  ........ 

253 

27 

140 

148 

6 

Ncv  HMpshire  

  193 

204 

6 

159 

166 

4 

  1,816  (c) 

1,816 

0 

1,341 

1,423 

6 

Maw  MavIco 

  512 

549 

7 

306 

295 

•4 

)lcw  York 

  6,388 

8,187 

28 

3,316 

3,387 

2 

1,377 

1,067 

1,123 

North  Qftkota 

  U3  (a) 

131 

-8 

87 

86 

-1 

Ohio 

  2,700 

2,827 

1,423 

1,464 

3 

OlilahaaA 

650 

-18 

422 

386 

-9 

  1,100 

1,100 

0 

S83 

591 

1 

Pwosylvania 

  1,931 

3,114 

61 

1,545 

1,639 

6 

  345  (d) 

345 

0 

107 

106 

-1 

vhodt  Iilanl 

330 

32 

163 

175 

7 

South  Carolijia   

  655 

700 

7 

532 

556 

5 

South  IVaknta 

  85 

80 

"6 

59 

61 

3 

  1,007 

1,049 

4 

642 

2 

  6,203 

6,057 

-2 

3,768 

3,317 

•12 

  472  (b) 

472 

0 

257 

245 

•5 

  290 

224 

-23 

98 

111 

13 

  60 

68 

13 

33 

31 

•6 

1,652 

19 

1,414 

1,471 

4 

Uaihiuftoo  

  2,140 

2,348 

10 

1,248 

1,290 

3 

Mst  Virginia  

  117 

110 

-6 

98 

93 

•5 

  1,121 

1,161 

4 

624 

679 

9 

wy«H»t  

  100 

88 

-12 

63 

55 

-13 

TotAl  

  73,978 

80,574 

9 

45,363 

45,447 

2 

(a)  Currert  statistics  ar«  uDavailabU;  1987  statistics  haws  bMD  used. 

(b)  Currant  ttatistics  are  unavailable;  1986  statistics  have  been  used. 

(c)  Current  svatistics  are  unavailable;  1985  statistics  have  been  used. 

(d)  Current  statistics  are  unavailable;  1982  statistics  have  been  used. 

Soyra:   Aairicaa  Institute  of  Architects,  Haatorship  Developawt  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1989. 
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State  dlstrfbutioQ  at  arc^tecU:   1970  ud  1980 


1970 

Cooetif 

1980 

of 

tratioQ 

of 

uration 

suu 

archiUcU 

ratio* 

tank 

archlUctt 

ratio* 

7,710 

l.U 

1 

17,652 

1.50 

6,151 

1.26 

2 

8,691 

1.05 

3,019 

1.05 

3 

7,775 

1.15 

> 

1 

3,903 

.99 

1  11 
1.11 

c 
3 

^  VI7 

1.22 

2,632 

.83 

6 

4,380 

.79 

2,278 

1.62 

7 

3,815 

1.31 

2,077 

.73 

8 

3,505 

.69 

l,7iV 

.82 

\  17A 

.73 

12 

1.66 

lU 

\  14JI 
JylOO 

1 .  90 

1,136 

.94 

11 

3,057 

.86 

i,m 

1.26 

12 

2,817 

1.11 

7^5 

1.29 

13 

2,761 

1.85 

1  &7 

1  M 
l.v7 

13 

7  tot 

•  OT 

.96 

!»• 

1,982 

.M 

993 

.80 

17 

1,H5 

.86 

•65 

.61 

18 

1,909 

.67 

1.57 

19 

1  t97 

1.14 

1.20 

1,786 

1  k.L. 

767 

1.33 

21 

1,753 

1.3> 

TvmMM  

  25 

571 

.56 

22 

1,581 

.74 

718 

.88 

23 

1,533 

.85 

/ 

1^1 

.01 

I* 

1,529 

•  66 

10 

cc 
■  33 

£3 

1  tit 

.  3U 

614 

1.0? 

26 

1,169 

1.01 

631 

.52 

27 

1,145 

.68 

3S8 

.54 

28 

1,115 

.77 

0l"lihfi 

07 

trviL 
3U0 

7ft 

882 

.64 

t9 

1.78 

878 

1 .95 

391 

.52 

31 

796 

.56 

355 

.46 

32 

776 

.50 

266 

.99 

33 

686 

1.07 

tA 

1  1A 
1«1U 

>H 

683 

1  91 
i.&i 

ltbruk& 

tit, 
.03 

33 

yti 

7« 

.  /O 

Itebo  

121 

.66 

36 

491 

1.14 

218 

.67 

37 

482 

.50 

267 

.53 

38 

470 

.45 

/  / 

•  33 

to 

390 

OA 

.07 

LL 

lit 

.03 

in 

373 

1  A1 
l.Ul 

105 

.61 

61 

356 

.69 

AUskA  

87 

1.32 

62 

335 

1.78 

91 9 

.81 

43 

306 

.65 

158 

1.35 

44 

298 

1.19 

160 

.78 

65 

265 

.57 

ttMt  YllflfllA  

116 

.30 

66 

242 

.31 

iorth  tekou  

63 

.66 

67 

224 

.75 

68 

.78 

48 

214 

.92 

151 

1.03 

49 

192 

.66 

55 

.33 

50 

127 

.39 

IM:  CaoMS  figurti  for  total  archltacU  for  1970  ware  53,670  and  for  1980  vara  107,693.  SUtaa  ara  in  ordar  of  rank  of  mabar  of  acchltacU 
in  1980. 

KoQcantratioQ  ratio:   froportion  of  archltacU  in  SUU  labor  forca  coaparad  vltto  natlooal  proportion.   K  ratio  of  1.00  would  aaan  that  SUta 
caaoaotnttion  mg  idaotlcja  U  ttaa  oatlooal  cvtr^. 

SMta:  lational  IndoMMot  for  tha  ArU,  Kaaaarch  Olviaioo,  Whara  Artiita  Liva.  1980.  UaahlnttoQ,  O.C.,  Raport  19,  March  1987,  figura  H,  p.  19, 
(Oau  ara  froi  U.S.  auraau  of  tha  Canaus,  Canaus  of  Population.) 
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Tablets. 

Ardiitectural  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment:  1983-1988 


OccupittOQ 

\%3 

1965 

1987 

1968 

Cban^*  level 
1983-1988 

Change  level 
1987-1988 

Aithilects   

...  108,000 

133,000 

136,000 

145,000 

+  37,000 

+9,000 

„  103,000 

130,000 

135,000 

143,000 

+40,000 

+8,000 

Unemployed  

^.  5,000 

3,000 

1,000 

2,000 

-3,000 

+  1,000 

Uncnploymeiit  nte 

(percent)  

43 

22 

1.0 

\2 

.3.1 

*2 

No««  AU  unemptoyroem  rates  shown  in  the  Uble  were  calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Ubor  Sutistics  using  unrounded  data. 
Tierefoce,  caiculating  unemployment  rates  using  the  rounded  level  for  the  unemployed  and  lalior  force  shown  above  may  yield 
slightly  different  rates. 

So«mc  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Divisiott,  'Artists  Employment  in  1988,*  Washington,  D.C,  Note  31,  April 
1988.  (DaU  are  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics,  Current  Population  Survey,  Unpublished  data.) 
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Table  5-4. 

Personnel  by  occupation  for  archUectural^  engineering,  and  surveying  services:  1982 


AichitectunU 
tetviCM 


Mtvicct 


Suiveyini 
lervicet 


EiUbUilimaits  

Total  feceiptt  fm  thoMtaodi  ciMkn)^ 


fM  cn^kiyMt  for  pty  pciioS 
iadudlAg  Match  U  


15,414 

2,404^ 
105^ 


25^ 
27^70,146 

11,783^ 
441490 


6.718 
1,130^ 

52M9S 

3Sfl\0 


Liccoicd  or  registered  arcfaitectf 


Paid  employeet . 


Proprieton  or  partnen 


Uccnacd  or  registered  enpnem 


Paid  employees . 


Proprieton  or  paitncn 


Licenied  or  registered  surveyors 


Paid  employees . 


Proprietors  or  partners  , 


Ceitified  engjoeering  techniciaiw 


Paid  employees . 


Proprietors  or  partners  , 


Other  technically  trained  pcnoooci 


Paid  employees   

Proprietors  or  partners  , 

All  other  personnel 
Paid  employees  


Proprieton  or  partnen  . 


31371 
7310 


3^ 
22s 


2 


0 


2 


0 


5^18 
59 


106,748 

5.730 


35 
NA 


104 
NA 


2^ 
NA 


1.111 
NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
NA 


NA 
8S 


NA 
0 


NA 
2 


NA 
0 


ERIC 


NA- Not  available. 

Natii  lodudes  only  esublishmeats  with  payrolL  See  table  1-7  for  general  methodological  note  on  the  Census  of  Service  Industries. 

Soarm  VS,  Bureau  of  the  Censua,  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries,  Misccilancous  Subjects.  Tndustiv  Serjes.  Washington.  D.C. 
May  1985.  Ubie  37. 
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Table  5-5. 


vt,,^Ui3^      oM^K;irkr>iiiY*oi  fiwnc  Vi\7  cfpocrmnhic  location: 


1989 


state 


Number 
of  finas 


State 


Nuober 
of  firms 


Alaska  

Alabaoa  

Arkansas  • . 

Arizona  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

District  of  Columbia. 

Delaware  

Florida  

Georgia  

Guam  

Hawaii  

Iowa  

Id?ho  

Illinois  

Indiana  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Massachusetts  

Maryland  

Maine  

Michigan  

Minnesota  

Missouri   

Mississippi.  


n  Montana   ^8 

151  North  Carolina   413 

m  North  DakoU   ^6 

261  Nebraska   62 

2,769  New  Haapshire   79 

312  New  Jersey   S69 

385  New  Mexico   109 

157  Nevada   65 

37  Hew  York   1,261 

821  Ohio   '♦^S 

403  Oklahoaa   158 

MA  Oregon   190 

207  Pennsylvania  

9i  Puerto  Rico   NA 

50  Rhode  Island   73 

636  South  Carolina   197 

160  South  DakoU   27 

13S  Tennessee   212 

118  Texas   1,184 

261  Utah   -^7 

605  Virginia   439 

285  Virgin  Islands   NA 

63  Vermont   49 

365  Washington   466 

252  Wisconsin   196 

250  West  Virginia   39 

87  Wyoming   27 

Total   16,011 


NA  -  Hot  available. 

Source:  DaU  obtained  f^oo  the  Aiaerican  Institute  of  Architect.,.  Office  of  Research  Planning,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1989. 
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Table  S-o* 


ifi6iui>eron.ip  m 

/\ineric£iii  iusiixuie  or  fvrciuxecxs  uy  race  Bnu  sext 

1  ooo 

Reg;uiar 

Associate 

8,538 

251 
6,112 
293 
10 
452 
42 
1,369 

Sex: 

b,512 
1,972 
54 

^Numbers  by  race  aiKl  sex  do  not  total  exactly  to  "total  laeabership"  in  original  source  data  due  to  missing 
data.    In  addition  tnere  are  about  3,000  Etoeritus  inefflbers. 


Source:  Data  obtained  frcQ  the  Aoerican  Institute  of  Architects,  Membership  Development  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1989. 


Table  5-7, 

Distribution  of  the  architectural  profession  by  sex,  selected  years: 
1970-1989 


Wotaen  as 
percent 
of  total 

Year  total  Hen  Wooen  architects 

U.S.  Census  Data 

1970  (a)   57,081  SA,%8  2,133  3.7 

1980  (b)   107,693  98,743  8,950  8.3 

AIA  total  oefttbership  survey 

1974  (c)   25,144  24,8A9  250  1.2 

1983  (d)   ^2,423  40,311  2,112  5,0 

1989  (e)   55,46A  50,875  4,598  8.3 


(a)  Data  froo  the  1970  Census  -  architects. 

(b)  Deta  froca  the  1980  Census  •  architects. 

(c)  Data  froQ  the  1974  toUl  aeobership  survey  of  the  AIA. 

(d)  DaU  froQ  the  1983  toUl  membership  survey  of  the  AIA. 

(e)  Data  from  Noveiaber  1989  Henbership  SUtistics,  Membership  Developcaent  Office. 


Sources:    Tlw  Aoerican  Institute  of  Architects,  Wooen  in  Architecture  CooEjittee,  1983  AIA  Survey  of 
Heabership:    The  SUtus  of  Women  in  the  Profession.  1983,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  6;  1989  yfeobership 
Statistics,  Membership  Development  Office. 


Chart  5-1. 

Women  in  the  architectural  profession:  selected  years,  1970-1989 


Source  U  S  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Amcncan  InsUtuic  of  ArchuccLi.  Women  in  Archuecturc  Commiliee.  Sec  table  5-7 
for  full  citation. 
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Table  5-8. 

Historical  trends  and  recent  performance  and  forecast:  engineering,  architectural,  and  surveying  services, 
selected  years:  1972-1989 


Coapound  annual 

rate  of  growth  Percent  change 


Ilea 

1972 

1977 

1982 

1984 

1986 

1987 

1988  (a) 

1989  (b) 

1972-86 

1981-86 

1986-87 

1987-88 

1988-89 

7,b88 

14,737 

35,557 

40,241 

45,397 

50,468 

52,638 

54,691 

13.6 

6.3 

11.2 

4.3 

3.9 

Employees  on  payroll  (thousands). .(c). 

339.3 

424.0 

572.3 

625.5 

682.3 

715.5 

754.8 

754.8 

5.1 

3.6 

4.9 

5.5 

NA 

5.16 

7.13 

10.97 

11.89 

12.67 

12.97 

HA 

NA 

NA 

HA 

2.4 

NA 

NA 

40.2 

^9.6 

39.4 

39.5 

39.7 

39.5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

-0.5 

NA 

HA 

NA  -  Not  available. 

(a)  Estimated 

(b)  Forecast 

(c)  Annual  average 

Source:    (1972-84)  SngineerinK  News -Record;  (forecasts  by  International  Trade  Administration). 

As  included  m  U.S.  Department  of  Coanerce,  International  Trade  Division,  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook.  1987.  Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  p.  65-2;  (1986-89)  U.S. 

DopartBcit  of  Coanerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  International  Trade  Administration  (ITA),  U.S.  Departaent  of  Labor  Statistics. 

As  included  in  U.S.  DeparUaent  of  Coooerce,  International  Trade  Division,  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook.  1989.  Washington,  D.C.,  1989,  p.  3-1. 


Table  5-9. 

Architects'  compensation  by  position  for  all  firms:  1989 


All  firms*  * 


Number      l^umber  of 


Position 

3rd  quart ile 

Median 

1st  quartile 

of  firnts 

positions 

Vin  dollars) 

50,000 

40 

,000 

2,539 

*»,ovu 

  50,000 

40,000 

32 

,500 

887 

*i  CIO 

  kb,m 

39,000 

34 

,000 

544 

1,629 

  40,000 

35,000 

30 

,000 

525 

1,318 

  35,000 

30,000 

27 

,000 

391 

1,043 

  30,500 

28,000 

25 

,000 

390 

760 

  26,500 

23,000 

20 

,000 

1,337 

4,047 

  kk,\QO 

37,000 

30 

,000 

188 

1,433 

  3i»,300 

29,100 

25 

,000 

77 

213 

  39,900 

31,900 

27 

,400 

79 

182 

  30,000 

25,000 

20 

,000 

386 

1,129 

34,000 

27 

,100 

114 

199 

  25,000 

20,000 

16 

,700 

1,095 

4,152 

  30,000 

25,000 

18 

,600 

219 

905 

  33,000 

26,400 

22 

,000 

261 

466 

  28,000 

22,000 

18 

,000 

710 

800 

  27,000 

20,000 

15 

,000 

14A 

490 

  20,000 

17,000 

14 

,100 

1,359 

3,799 

*The  coapensation  figures  reported  in  this  table  refer  to  the  total  annual  compensation,  including 
bonuses  and  profit  sharing,  of  persons  working  in  MA  owrt)er- owned  finis. 

Source:   American  Institute  of  Architects,  Office  of  Research  and  Planning,  The  1989  AIA  Firm  Survey 
Report,  Washington,  D.C.,  1989,  p.  63. 

Hethodological  note:    The  1989  AIA  Firm  Survey  questionnaire  was  mailed  to  16,000  AIA  oenber-owned  firms  in 
Oecenber  1988.    AIA  aecab  i.-ofmed  firms  represent  approximately  90  percent  of  all  fins  offering 
architectural  servicss.   Respondents  returned  approxiaately  3,023  coapleted  surveys  to  the  AIA,  a 
22  percent  response  rate.    The  tabulated  response  rate  represent  19  percent  of  all  fims  owned  by  AIA 
aiftiibers.    The  intent  of  the  1989  AIA  Firw  Survey  is  to  develop  an  accurate  profile  of  the  way  architectural 
services  industry  in  the  United  States  conduct  business. 


Table  5-10. 

Total  compensation  in  architectural  firms:  1983 


Total  compensation  (a) 


Percentile 


Suff 

9Sth 

75th 

50th  (b) 

25th 

Mean 

SUndard 
deviitioQ 

(in  ddUrs) 

PrincijxU  

   122,400 

59,250 

39,000 

24,000 

53,240 

30,622 

Supervisory  

 «   55^ 

37,000 

28,000 

21,000 

34,666 

17.990 

Technical  I  

  39^ 

28,000 

23,000 

19,000 

26.049 

14,249 

Technical  II  

  31,000 

22,000 

17,000 

13^0 

21,322 

11,782 

Technical  III  « 

22,600 

16,000 

13,000 

9,000 

15,(M7 

8,145 

(a)  The  total  compensation  equals  annual  base  salary  plus  extra  compensation  earned  through  benefits,  overtime,  and  bonuses. 

(b)  Median. 

Source:  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1983  AIA  Firm  Survey  Report.  Washington,  D.C.,  1984,  p.  16. 

Methodological  note:  The  1983  AIA  Firm  Survey  was  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  studies  begun  in  1979  on  employment  and 
compensation  of  AIA  members'  firms.  The  survey  form  was  mailed  to  a  random  sample  of  6,624  firms  (40  percent  of  AIA  member 
firms).  A  total  of  643  questionnaires  were  returned  with  usable  dau.  The  following  are  definitions  of  the  staff  categoncs: 

Prinapal:  owner,  partner,  corporate  officer,  participating  associate. 

Supervuory:  general  manager,  department  head,  project  manager,  project  architect,  project  engineer. 

Technical  I:  senior  professional  suff,  frequently  licensed,  highly  skilled  specialist;  jcb  captain;  senior  designer,  senior  drafter,  senior 
specifier,  senior  construction  administrator. 

Technical  II:  intermediate  technical  staff,  usually  not  licensed;  includes  intermediate  levels  of  positions  listed  in  technical  I;  manager 
of  clerical  staff. 

Technical  III:  junior  technical  sUff,  not  licensed;  includes  junior  levels  of  positions  listed  in  technical  I;  secretarial  or  clerical  staff; 
office  assistant. 


Table  5-11. 

Average  salary  for  men  and  women  in  the  architectural  profession  by 
position:    1974  and  1983 


1974*  1983* 


Position 

Men 

Woven 

Men 

Women 

17,700 

47,200 

34,400 

16,900 

34,000 

30,400 

IS,  200 

NA 

NA 

NA  -  Not  a  category  in  the  survey. 

Bote:   No  adjustments  for  inflation  are  made. 

*1974  and  1983  salaries  represent  fuU-tiiae  eoployee  positions. 

Source:    The  Anerican  Institute  of  Architects,  1983  AIA  Survey  of  Menbership:    The  Status  of  Woaen  in  the 
Profession,  Washington,  D.C.,  1983,  p.  12. 

Hetbodological  note:   The  purpose  of  the  1983  Hesbership  Survey  was  to  collect  diU  on  nale  and  feaale 
taeaixrs  of  the  AIA  to  update  their  Affirmative  Action  Plan,    ihe  survey  was  sent  to  a  randoa  sanple  of  male 
and  female  architects  with  a  higher  sampling  ratio  for  women.    The  response  rates  for  questionnaires 
returned  before  the  final  cut-off  date  were  as  follows: 

Total  Total  Response 

mailed  returned  rate 

(percent) 

Hen:  982  476  49 

Women:  1,019  557  55 

Qtservatioiiml  note:   The  report  concluded  that,  when  average  salaries  are  compared,  women  have  made  little 
progress  in  gaining  equal  status  with  men  in  terms  of  remuneration.    For  every  dollar  in  annual  salary 
earned  by  a  male  respondent,  the  woman  received  68  cents,  compared  to  62  cents  in  1974.   More  than  three 
times  as  many  women  (35  percent)  than  men  (9  percent)  earned  less  than  $20,000.   Conversely,  more  than 
twice  as  many  men  (14  percent)  than  women  (6  percent)  earned  more  than  $50,000  (daU  not  shown). 
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Table  5-12a. 

Architectural  and  engineering  fees  by  type  of  project:  1982 


Fees  by  type  of  project  Aichitectutal  Engineenng 


(dolUn  KX  in  .housands) 


Establishments..........   13,414 

Total  lectipu  ^  ^  ^.^-^   5,914359  27,270,146 

AichilcctunU  aod  cnginccrmiwork,  in-house    ^  5,106,604  24,887,404 


Architectural  and  engineering  fees  by  type  of  project  (in-housc  work) 


(percent) 


Sing!e-famiiy  dwellings    

Multt*family  dwellings  ^     

CommerciaJ  buildings   

Water  supply  and  sanitation  facilities  

Industrial  plant  processes  and  systems  

Highways,  roads,  bridges,  and  streets  

Airports,  railroads,  and  nuss  Cransporutiok^ . 
Power  c^nerattng  and  transmission  facilities . 

Naval  and  aeronautical  

Public  nnd  institutional  facilities  

Other  types  of  projects  


4.7 

IS 

92 

1.6 

443 

7.6 

0.8 

9.8 

4.6 

29S 

0.7 

5.4 

1.9 

2S 

OS 

22.6 

1.6 

3.1 

26.6 

4S 

4.9 

11.9 

Noie:  Includes  only  establishments  with  payroll.  See  table  1-7  for  general  methodological  note  on  the  Census  of  Service  Industries.. 

Sovrct:  VS.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1982  Censuc  of  S^nHct.  Industries.  Mburellaneous  Subjects.  Industry  Sepes,  Washington,  D.C., 
May  1985,  table  38. 
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Table  5-12b, 

M^jor  sources  of  receipts  and  fees  by  class  of  clients  for  architectural,  engineering,  and 
surveying  services:  1982 


Major  sources  of  receipu 


Aichitectvral 
services 


En^neering 
services 


(dolUn  in  thousands) 


Surveying 
services 


Esublishmeats  ^    

Total  itceiptt  

SoMrct  of  rtcf  ipli 

ArchitectuR]  services  except  landscape  

Landscape  architecture  ™- —  

Consulting  and  design  engineering  devices 

related  to  construction  or  site  work  ..^  

All  other    ^  

Surveying  services    „^   

Work  not  pexformed  in  house  (retmbursables)  , 
Other  sources  ....        -  ,  ,  


13,414 
5,914359 


4,736,922 
37,117 


280,175 
52390 

14,655 
724,647 
68,453 


25309 
27370,146 


584.691 
33431 


17336,697 
7,033,485 

569388 
1320,866 
492,588 


6,718 
1,130335 


6399 
2^ 


'  101 
16,118 

962,754 
28305 
20,433 


Fcesby  class  of  dknC 

Total  fees  including  in-house  work  and  work 
pexformed  by  others 

Government  .  

Private  institutions  —   

Construction  firms   

Architects    

Engineeis   

Industrial,  business,  and  commercial  firms  . 

Private  individuals   

Other  clients    


1351,017 
1,027,760 
193,446 
161392 
45,715 
2,439,443 
492,491 
134,142 


7,644,073 
525,994 
997373 

1357,471 
850,826 
13390,757 
677,711 
833,353 


155321 
32,936 

166,920 
29,139 
86,858 

266,606 

287,839 
83.963 


Note:  Includes  only  cstablishmcnU  with  payroll.  Sec  table  1-7  for  methodologies!  notes  on  the  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries. 

Source:  VS.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries.  Miscellaneous  Subjects.  Industry  Sencs,  Washington,  D.C., 
May  1985,  Ubie  35. 


I 
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Table  5-13. 

Educational  level  of  architects  by  sex:    1974  and  1983 


1974 

(b) 

1983  (b) 

Educational  level 

Hen 

Woaen 

Hen 

Woaen 

(percent  of 

respondents) 

85 

65 

78 

58 

20 

43 

33 

54 

11 

27 

20 

33 

Bote:    See  table  5-11  for  aethodological  note. 

(a)  Persons  who  did  not  respond  to  this  cjuestion  were  assuned  to  have  no  other  undergraduate  degree. 

(b)  Base  year  varies  for  each  educational  level. 

Source:  The  African  Institute  of  Architects,  1983  AIA  Heabershin  Survey:  The  Status  of  Wo^en  in  the 
Profession.  Washington,  D.C.,  1983,  p.  5. 
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Table  5-14. 

Earned  degrees  in  architecture  and  enYironmental  design  conferred  by 
institutions  of  higher  education »  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student: 
1949-50  to  1986-87 


Bachelor *s  degrees  Kaster^s  degrees  Doctor's  degrees 


Year 

ToUl 

Hen 

Voaen 

Total 

Hen 

Wooen 

ToUl 

Hen 

Women 

Architectural  degrees  only* 

2,563 

2,4i»l 

122 

166 

159 

7 

1 

1 

NA 

2,210 

2,098 

112 

240 

230 

10 

NA 

MA 

NA 

1953-S4  

1,623 

•J 

1 

1,373 

70 

199 

182 

17 

2 

2 

NA 

1,612 

1,536 

76 

231 

216 

lb 

5 

5 

NA 

1,801 

1,744 

57 

319 

305 

14 

17 

17 

NA 

1,774 

1,719 

55 

311 

2% 

15 

1 

1 

NA 

1963-64  

2,059 

mi 

1  / 

■J 
5 

3 

Architecture  and  related 

fields  of  design* 

2,663 

2,561 

102 

702 

661 

41 

12 

11 

1 

1967-68  

3,057 

2,931 

1  n?! 

1  ,U£l 

Aft 

MA 

NA 

4,105 

3,888 

217 

1,427 

1,260 

167 

35 

33 

2 

5,570 

4,906 

664 

1,705 

1,469 

236 

36 

33 

3 

6,4^0 

5,667 

773 

1,899 

1,626 

273 

50 

43 

7 

6,962 

6,042 

920 

2,307 

1,943 

364 

58 

54 

4 

7,822 

6,665 

1,157 

2,702 

2,208 

494 

69 

65 

4 

1974-75  

8,226 

6,791 

1,435 

2,938 

2,343 

595 

69 

58 

11 

1975-76  

9,146 

7,3% 

1,750 

2,545 

670 

82 

69 

13 

9,222 

7,249 

1,973 

3,2l3 

2,489 

724 

73 

62 

11 

1977-78  

9,250 

7,054 

2,1% 

3,115 

2,304 

811 

73 

57 

16 

9,273 

6,876 

2,397 

3,113 

2,226 

887 

% 

74 

22 

197^-80  

9,132 

6,5% 

2,536 

3,139 

2,245 

894 

79 

66 

13 

1980-81  

9,455 

6,800 

2,655 

3,153 

2,234 

919 

93 

73 

20 

9,728 

6,825 

2,903 

3,327 

2,242 

1,085 

80 

58 

22 

9,823 

6,403 

3,420 

3,357 

2,224 

1,133 

97 

74 

23 

9,186 

5,895 

3,291 

3,223 

2,197 

1,026 

84 

62 

22 

9,325 

6,019 

3,306 

3,275 

2,148 

1,127 

89 

66 

23 

9,119 

5,824 

3,295 

3,260 

2,129 

1,131 

73 

56 

17 

8,922 

5,590 

3,33? 

3,142 

2,073 

1,069 

92 

66 

26 

NA  -  Not  available. 


*Prior  to  l%5-66,  includes  degrees  in  architecture.   Pro«  1965-66,  includes  degrees  in  enviroi»ental 
design,  general;  architecture;  interior  design;  landscape  architecture;  urban  architecture;  city, 
cowunity,  and  regional  planning;  and  other  architecture  and  environwntal  design. 

Soara:    (1949-50  -  1985-86)  U.S.  Departaent  of  Kducation,  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  '^Degrees  and 
Other  Forval  Awards  Conferred**  surveys. 

As  included  in  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  Digest  of  gthication 
StafiSJi££,  U.S.  Governwit  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  SeptMribwr  1988,  table  189,  p.  229. 
(1986-87)  U.S.  DepartMnt  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  •T)egrees  and  other  Poraal 
Awards  Conferred,  1985-86"  Survey.   (This  table  was  prepared  April  1989),  Washington,  D.C.,  table  172. 

NetliodblQgicml  Note:   Although  a  strenuous  effort  has  been  aade  to  provide  a  consistent  series  of  data, 
ainor  changes  have  occurred  over  tiM  in  the  way  degrees  are  classified  and  reported.   Any  degrees 
classified  in  early  surveys  as  "first-professional"  are  includad  above  with  bachelors  degrees;  any  degrees 
classified  as  "second-professional"  or  "second-level"  are  included  with  masters  degrees.   DaU  for  all 
years  are  for  50  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Coli«bia. 


ToS?  ^iber  of  active  American  Planning  A88oci.tion  (APA)  and  AmerioMi  iMtltut*  of  Certified  Ptannew 
(AICP)  members  by  chapter:  1989 


lERlC 


Alab-....  .:.  -   »  »  "  »  '  ' 

UU>X.....   il  "  "  »»        -^11.  »  » 

AritOM  « 


127  25     *^  7  M  l(»  509 

39  16  n  1  ^'  ^ 


V  176  2*  2*  5         2M  35  730 


California  


^;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::r:::::::::::::::::::::  ^«   »  »  -  :  1  « 

-  ,                                                                ,   50          M            n  J5  »  «  5  10  5J 

 ■■■■■^    ■■■■■■■■■.■■■7.::;;."..'.'.r"....-....  «7s       6j»  «  7.  »  m  «  lmi 

llz?!"'"    bi       no  JO  J»  7  m  n 

^1 ::::::::::::::::::::::::  :.   «  "  "  :  j  ,! 


ininoli.   ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ^ 


Induna...... 


1^ 


!««  »:  >:.........:.........  >  -  —  


51  189  19  81  8  211  21  987 
45  17  26  10  49  18  248 
i8  47  19  39  16  67  27  248 
82           32  40  16  19  7  116  45  257 
  106           U  53  22  10  4  73  30  242 

[TSl.:::::::::::::^                      "o   .7  3^  n  28  n  74  29  2^ 

 -          -     212  53 

HimsoU, 


-^.^                      _    -   .X.  109  27  29  7  49  12  W 

"rl     ■■ ^  J  J 

■ 213  45  123  :6  28  6  108  23  472 
,  31  33            14  15  5  5  43  46  93 
 -   128  46           92  33  7  2  54  19 


HitMuri. 
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52  228  56  32  5  40  6  631 


M.w^  -     21  30  22           31  20  28  8           H  71 

\^!r   80  45  33           19  3  2  61           34  177 

  522  56  22s    24  76  8  103    n  926 

^7r^y  ■   "  28  4  33  5  632 

Itow  Htiico  :                  c  ....  '1 

MY  HttXOpollUn   W7  *t  -  -  -  - 

««p.m.  .....->-:■  «  »  "  "  '  " 

Xortkc^lu-  :.:   U  186  »  «  5  27  «5 

N .  Nw  b^land  (c )  .:                               . .     . ....  23S 

Ohio  .:  .  2" 

0llahOM.<.  ..:   61  .  ,1  OS. 

fy,^   197  48  136          33  19  5  62          15  414 

V^:" 400  4«  2SS  30  70  8  117           14  .842 

south  (Urolu-...:    -   1"  "  "  ^ 

T.«»..M  >.......   158  40  110          28  21  5  103            6  3  2 

...   444  40  279           25  79  7  317           28  1119 

 '  \\  .;.  91  j4  S4     20  20  7  ws     39  270 


56  17  16  8  63  31  206 

49  267  33  70  9  78  10  812 


63  63  17  12  3  61  16  371 

45  185  30  43  7         112  18  621 

37  49  30  12  7  42  26  164 


UUh. . .  .^r  -  • . . .  •  .  

VirtllUl  .:.  :  >  . . . . . .  • .  • . .  558 

Waihington  -  <•   290 


51  287  26  67  6         188  17  1100 

45  188  29  50  8         112  18  640 

14  25  0  0  18  33  55 


WtstVlrtuut  ..:  ..>...........   23  42  i»  «  v  - 

Vst  Cnu.1  (d>  ..^    :.>....        107  56  35  18  10  5  40  2 

«i.c«Uin  .>>   1*7  43  107  32  33  10  51  15  338 


Grand  toUl.. 


11.873  49        6»149  26      1.591  7       4.491  18  2k.304 


•ou-   T>»  Awrican  PlMminf  A»»ocUtlon  (AfA)  li  or»»nl»d  •icluilvtly  (or  chiritAbU.  «hicAtioul.  lit*r»ry  tad  sci«itl(lc  r«mrch  purpo«i  to 
advanc*  tte  di»ciplu»  of  plMfUiJ*.  HMl«ihip  ii  opM  to  ail  with  «n  InUrwt  in  plandflt.  H«Urt  of  AlCP  tra  tbo»  Mbtrt  of  AFA  who  hav«  ttt 
tht  r«^ir«d  qualifications  of  tducation.  aiporitact,  and  awwiMrion  in  tha  fiald  ol  pUflBin|. 

(i>  Thii  chapttr  includai  Washli^ton.  D.C.  and  Montgoan^  and  Frinoa  GM^rfM  CoMOtiaa  in  Karyland. 

(b)  Tlut  chftptar  includat  Hattaciuaatts  and  Ihodt  laUnd. 

(c)  This  chapttr  includaa  Naina.  Nm  HM^hira.  and  *<«mt. 

(d>  Thii  chaptar  includat  ld*ho,  Hontana.  lorth  Oakou.  South  Oakou.  and  Wycmiaf. 

i:   Dau  pro>ad*J  by  Tea  Smith,  Aaarican  Plaaunt  Aa»c«:Utioo.  *lfTi9W  f]"f^  AaiocUtion  Chaptar  M%x  SUtitUCi.  Waahinftoo,  D.C.  Octobar 

451 
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Table  5-16  • 

Percentage  distribution  of  planners  by  geographic  region:  1981-1987 


Percen*.  of  U.S. 


Regions 

population 
in  region 
1985 

1981 
(N  =  8,162) 

1983 

(N  =  7,283)  (N 

1985 
=  6,524) 

1987 
(N  =  7,408) 

fpC'xentdv^  distribution) 

6.3 

6.1 

5.3 

5.8 

6.9 

2.   Middle  Atlantic  

15.6 

12.2 

11.3 

10.4 

3.    South  Atlantic  

16.8 

19.8 

20.7 

19.0 

22.6 

h.    East  South  Central  

6.3 

3.9 

3.7 

5.4 

3.5 

5,    East  North  Central.... 

17.7 

U.l 

13.1 

12.6 

11.4 

6.    West  North  Central  

7.3 

6.8 

6.3 

6.5 

6.2 

7.    West  South  Central.... 

11. 1 

6,4 

6.3 

7.7 

6.6 

8.  Mountain  

5.^1 

7.7 

8.5 

8.5 

8.6 

9.  Pacific  

U.7 

^0,0 

22.5 

21.6 

21.7 

HA 

2.9 

1.5 

1.6 

1.2 

MA  -  Not  applicable. 

Mote:    Regions  are  Censt s  Bureau  Classifications.    See  Appendix  2  for  a  list  of  States  included. 

Source:    (1981-1983)  Janes  Hecuaovich  and  JoAnn  C.  Butler,  Planners'  Salaries  and  Errolovment  Trpnd^;^  iq«S 
Planning  Advisory  Service  Report  Nunber  395,  Aaerican  Planning  Association,  Chicago,  IL,  1986,  pp.  3-4; 
(1985-1987)  Janes  Heciiaovich,  Planrers'  Salaries  and  Employment  Trends.  1987,    Planning  Advisory  Service 
Report  Nuaber  407,  Anierican  Planning  Association,  Chicago,  IL,  1987,  table  4,  p.  3. 

Hetbodological  not^:   This  table  is  tafcm  froo  a  report  which  is  part  of  a  series  on  the  salaries  and 
eaipio>:^nt  character  sties  of  APA  neabershlp.    The  surveys  us.^1  to  gather  the  data  for  the  1987  study  were 
mailed  in  October  1987.    Of  the  16,000  non-itudent,  professional  planners  surveyed,  7,408  or  45  percent 
.   ,ponded  to  this  suivey. 


ERLC 


Tohie  5-17, 

Where  public  agency  planners  work,  by  size  and  type  of  jurisdiction:  198L  1983,  and  1985 


1981  1983  1985 

Jurisdictions                                       (N  «  4.757)*  (N  '  4^)'  (N  -  4.107)' 

^^rccnt  of  respondents) 

Sac 

250,000  anc^r                                       33.6  31.8  316 

50,000  to  249.999                                       38.6  35.7  34:  J 

Under  50,000                                           2X7  32.5  33.1 

Type  (self-defined) 

Urban                                                 59.0  53.1  53  1 

Subufban                                               24.7  26S  28.5 

Rural                                                  15.9  16.0  16S 

Mixed                                                    NA  4  0  1-9 


NA  -  Not  a  separate  category 

Nole:  See  table  5-16  for  methodotogjcal  note. 

This  table  includes  only  public  agency  planners  and  hence  has  a  smaller  number  of  respondents  than  the  total  sample  for  each  year. 

Sourct:  James  Hccimovich  and  JoAnn  C  Butler.  Planners'  Salaries  and  Rmolovment  Trends.  1985.  Planning  Advisory  Scmce 
Report  Number  395»  American  Planning  Assoaation,  Chicago,  lU  1986.  p.  2. 
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Table  5-18. 

Distribution  of  planners  responding  to  the  American  Planning  Association 
(APA)  membership  survey  by  race /ethnicity  and  sex:    1983  and  1987 


Number  of  respondents  (percent  of  total  respondents) 


1983 

1987 

Race /ethnicity 

Hale  (N 

=  5,998) 

Female  (N 

=  1,W»0) 

Hale  (N 

=  5,618) 

Female  (N 

=  1,702) 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

rercent 

Number 

Percent 

NumbGi* 

Percent 

5,660 

76.1 

1,3^7 

18,1 

5,321 

72.7 

1,591 

21.7 

Black  

93 

1.3 

UU 

0.6 

90 

1.2 

50 

0.7 

Hispanic  

8A 

1.1 

16 

0.2 

85 

1.2 

30 

0.4 

15 

0.2 

2 

0.0 

7 

0.1 

6 

0.1 

126 

1.7 

29 

0,k 

115 

1.6 

2S 

0.3 

Other  

20 

0.3 

0.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  -  Not  applicabl-^. 

Hote:    See  tal  ^e  5-16  for  methodological  note. 

Source:    (1983)  James  Hecimovich  and  JoAnn  C.  Butler,  Planners'  Salar^-s  and  EnploT^ment  Trends,  1985. 
Planning  advisory  Service  Report  Number  395,  American  Planning  Association,  Chicago,  IL,  1986,  p,  lo; 
(I9<i5)  Jaires  Hecimovich,  Planners'  Salaries  and  Eaploynent  Trends,  1987,    Planning  Advisory  Service  Report 
Number  407,  American  Planning  Association,  Chicago,  IL,  1987,  table  i6,  p.  13. 
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Table  5-19- 

Types  of  employers  of  planners  by  F^ex:  1987 


N»mber  and  percent     Number  and  percent 
of  all  male  of  all  female 

respondents  respondents 


Type  of  einployer  Hale  (N  =  5,608)       Female  (N  =  1,694) 

Number   Percent  Number  Percent 

City  planning   1,911  34.1  650  38.4 

County  planning   '^^  1^-^  232  13.7 

Joint  city/county  >■  160  2.9  49  2,9 

Metro  or  regional   ^54  6.3  93  5.5 

State  planning   120  2.1  33  .2,0 

Other  public  agencies   1^6  2.6  33  3.1 

Federal   1^2  2.4  29  :.7 

Consultants   1,084  19.3  263  15.5 

Business   1^7  3.5  59  3.5 

University  or  college   295  5.3  53  3.1 

Nonprofit   123  2.2  58  3.4 

Other   340  6.1  122  7.2 


Mote:    See  table  5-16  for  oethodological  note. 

Source:  Janes  HecuDovich,  Planners'  Sala^'ies  and  Eaployiaent  Trends,  1987.  Planning  Advisory  Service  Report 
Number  407,  American  Planni."<^  Association,  Chicago,  IL,  1987,  table  19,  p.  15. 
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Table  5-20a. 

Median  salaries  of  planners  by  sex,  education,  experience,  and  employer:  1987 


Male  (N»4754)  Female  (N  =  1.194) 


LiApcncnvc  sno  cnipioycr 

Total 

M  A 
£VIj\. 

Law 

rn.u./ 
iotai 

aj\. 

rn.u./ 

Law 

lotaf 

(in  dollars) 

Under  5  years 

Gty   -  

25,000 

24,262 

26,075 

(b) 

25,000 

24^ 

25,150 

(b) 

25.000 

22,850 

20,900 

24,00»') 

(b) 

22,100 

22,000 

24,100 

(b) 

23,000 

Jotnt  dty-county  

23^ 

(b) 

23,503 

(b) 

23^ 

20,078  (a) 

24,675 

(b) 

24350 

Metro/Regional  

23,000 

20,000 

23,000 

(b) 

23,000 

20,0CO  (a) 

23,562 

(b) 

23381 

Stale   

26,300 

(b) 

26,700 

(b) 

28450 

(b) 

22,000  (a) 

(b) 

22,000  (a) 

Other  Public  

27,436 

24,650 

26,872 

(b) 

26,000 

(b) 

32,000  (a) 

(b) 

30,000 

Federal......  

32,000 

(b) 

32,567  (a) 

(b) 

32^7 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

Private  consultant  

27,000 

24,750 

28,000 

(b) 

28,000 

22,500 

30,000 

(b) 

26,500 

Buiinesa_  ~  

28^ 

25,000  (a) 

30,750  (a) 

(b) 

28,000 

32^  (a) 

27,500  (a) 

(b) 

29,000 

Collegc/univcrsjty  

30;M9 

(b) 

26,000  (a) 

36,000  (a) 

36,498 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

28,500  (a) 

24,000 

20,000  (a; 

25,200 

(b) 

24,500 

(b) 

22,500 

(b) 

21,000 

Other  

27,060 

26,500 

27,250 

(b) 

27^ 

31,000 

26312 

(b) 

27,000 

Between  5  and  10  years 

32,000 

31,000 

33,500 

39,750  (a) 

32,412 

30,000 

32,000 

(b) 

31300 

4t%oou  (a) 

Irt  AAA 

30,000 

26,637 

28,600 

(b) 

28,000 

Joint  city-county  

29,250 

29,000 

30,500 

(b) 

30,150 

25,000  (a) 

26,750  (a) 

(b) 

26,750  1 

Metro/Regional  

29,000 

25,750 

29350 

(b) 

28,625 

27395(a) 

31,000 

(b) 

30.000  i 

Siate  «  

35,000 

(b) 

35350 

(b) 

35,742 

35,000  (a) 

35,400 

(b) 

34.650 

Other  Public  

35,000 

29,910 

35,000 

43,875  (a) 

34,528 

39,200  (a) 

41,034 

(b) 

40.000  . 

37,000 

(b) 

40,169 

(b) 

40,000 

(b) 

32350 

(b) 

32350 

35,000 

36,000 

38300 

45,000  (a) 

38,000 

33,500 

32,000 

(b) 

33.000  1 

42,000 

37,500 

45.000 

(b) 

45,000 

(b) 

38,000 

(b) 

38.000 

Collegt/univcrsity  

35^ 

(b) 

35,000  (a) 

36,500 

36,000 

(b) 

43,000  (a) 

33,500  (a) 

35.000  1 

34,125 

(b) 

34^00 

(b) 

34,750 

(b) 

31,00C 

(b) 

31.000 

Other  -  

35,000 

35,000 

37,000 

58,500  (a) 

37,500 

29,849  (a) 

33,800 

(b) 

33.800  1 

Over  10  years 

City  

43,000 

41,500 

45,000 

52,100 

43.000 

37,000 

41350 

(b) 

40.000  ' 

37,700 

34,112 

40,000 

(b) 

38,000 

30,000 

40,000 

(b) 

36.250 

37,600 

37,000 

38,000 

(b) 

38,000 

(b) 

33,500  (a) 

(b) 

32,600  1 

Metro/Regional  

40,100 

38,370 

41,000 

(b) 

40,177 

36,625  (a) 

42,500 

(b) 

40.000  1 

State   

44,100 

44,800 

45,000 

(b) 

44373 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

40.000(a)  " 

Other  Public  

42^ 

35,000 

47,000 

(■) 

43,000 

(b) 

37332 

(b) 

35.000 

Federal  

46,500 

45,000 

47,900 

58,000  (a) 

47,950 

(b) 

43,000 

(b) 

43.000  i 

Private  consultant  

50,000 

50,000 

52,000 

54,500 

50,600 

48,000 

42,080 

(b) 

45.000  1 

Business  

55,000 

61000 

58,000 

95,000 

58.000 

45,000  (a) 

44,792 

(b) 

45.000(a)  ' 

48314 

48,500  (a) 

46,000 

50,000 

49,528 

(b) 

39,000 

43^0C 

41.065  ■ 

Foundation  

4'i,050 

38,500 

49300 

50,000  (a) 

48,000 

(b) 

35,000 

(b) 

35,000  1 

Oehcr  

44,650 

39,150 

48,500 

52,550 

45.CC0 

34,750 

43,750 

(b) 

40.650  1 

Note:  See  uble  5-16  for  methodoiogic?.!  note. 

(a)  Fewer  than  10  responses;  sample  ;;ize  not  statistically  significant. 

(b)  Fewer  than  5  responses;  sample  not  included  in  table,  but  incorporated  in  totals. 

SoHttt:  James  Hccimovich  and  JoAnn  C  Butler.  Planners'  Salanes  and  Employment  Trends,  1987,  Planning  Advisory  Service  Report  Nui  ibcr  4C7. 
American  Planning  Assoaation.  Chicago.  IL.  1987.  table  7,  pp.  6  and  7. 


Table  5-20b. 

Planner's  median  salaries^  by  sex  and  state:  1987 


Total 

Male 

Female 

Number 

Number 

Median 

Median  reporting 

Median 

reportmg 

Alabama  

Alaska.   

Arizooa   

Arkansas —  

California  

Colorado  

Connecticut  

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia  

Florida  

Georgia  

Hawaii  

Idaho  

Illinois.  

Indiana  

Iowa  

Kansas  

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts  

Michigan  

Minnesota   

Mississippi  

Missouri  

Montana  

Nebraska  

Nevada  

New  Mexico  

New  Hampshire  

New  Jersey  

New  York....  

North  Carolina  

North  Dakota  

Ohio  

Oklahoma  

Oregon  

Pennsylvania  

RhcJe  Island  

South  Carolina  

South  Dakoi4i  

Tennessee  

Texas  

Utah  

Vermont  

Virginia  

Washington  

West  Virginia  

Wisconsin  

Wyoming..  


Canada. 
Other.... 


34^ 

45,000 

34,700 

28,938 

43,000 

34,716 

36,000 

36,700 

50,450 

35,000 

35389 

45,000 

27,750 

36.000 

29^ 

35,000 

31,000 

30,000 

35^ 

27,750 

36390 

35,t)00 

37,950 

34,000 

26^ 

34,000 

24,700 

35.000 

42.000 

30,000 

31.000 

42,713 

40,000 

30,000 

32,000 

3130C 

34^ 

34.000 

31^ 

37,000 

32,000 

33,000 

31^38 

36.000 

34.000 

26,000 

34^35 

34.000 

26,000 

33372 

30,250 

55.000 
39,000 


(dollars  are  in  thousands) 

35350  38  31,850 

46,000  31  38,480 

40,000  122  30,000 

30,000  21  26,000 

45,000  824  37,500 

35,592  155  30,450 

39,000  98  30,250 

44,414  16  28300 

54,200  75  46,473 

37,000  433  29,500 

37,250  100  29,000 

45,000  33  29,750 

31314  18  24,800 

37,500  191  32,000 

32,000  57  26,800 

36,500  63  28,500 

32,000  52  26.000 

31,500  56  26,165 

40,000  5^,  30,500 

27,750  20  27,578 

39,000  142  30,000 

38,000  158  30.000 

39.000  155  33.705 

36.000  115  28,200 

27,500  15  19.067 

35.000  75  28.100 

25,500  16  24.000 

37,750  30  30,625 

43,000  38  30.000 

35,000  28  28.000 

36.000  37  25,000 

45,750  148  34,000 

40,008  256  36.800 

32,000  200  25,650 

32,000  9  NA 

32,570  158  25.600 

34,500  36  30.750 

34.632  l27  32.388 

32.000  193  30.000 

38357  24  30.000 

35,850  62  24.198 

33,500  5  24,500 

34,410  92  24,500 

39.000  265  28,500 

35344  63  24,750 

28.850  20  25,415 

35.871  240  28,500 

35,000  145  30.000 

26,160  13  23.350 

34,000  123  29300 

30,000  19  31,000 

55,000  77  46.000 

42,000  28  13.000 


12 
14 
46 
6 
311 
48 
36 

23 
114 

28 
4 
6 

57 
20 
16 

9 
11 
16 

8 
41 
66 
27 
38 

2 
30 

9 
10 
14 
17 
11 
46 
66 
55 
NA 
33 

6 
39 
46 

9 
20 

2 

29 
85 

8 
11 
87 
43 

4 
12 

5 

6 
9 


NA  -  Not  applicable 

Source:  lAm^<  Hecimovich.  P>anners'  <>aUnts  and  Emplovmen*  Trends.  1987.  Planmn^  Advisory  Service  Report  Number  407,  American 
Planning  Association,  Chicago,  IL,  1987.  table  15.  p.  13. 
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Table  5-21, 

J'otal  membership  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  selected 
years:  1899-1989 


Year  Total 


1899   11 

1904   38 

1910   68 

1917   93 

1920   127 

1930   252 

1950   442 

I960   1,647 

196?   2,300 

1981   5,900 

1982   6,200 

1983   6,600 

1984   7,300 

1985   C,OOC 

1986   8,700 

1987   9,300 

1988   9,537 

1^89   10,317 


Source:  DaU  provided  by  Aline  Kartinez,  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  Washington,  D.C., 
December,  1989. 


Table  5-22. 

Regional  distribution  of  membership  of  Ameriain  Society  of  Landscape  Architects  (ASLA): 
1989 


Region 


Percent  of  ASLA 
membership 


NewEngiaod  

Middle  Atlantic  

East  ^k>rtb  Central 

West  North  Central  

South  Atlantic  

East  So^itb  Central  

West  South  Central  

Mountain  .~  

Pacific   

Canada  ....^  

International  


24 


19 


Note:  These  data  reflect  only  those  landscape  architects  who  arc  members  of  ASLA.  Regions  represent  Census  Bureau 
Classificatjon.  Sec  Appcndu  2  for  a  listing  of  States  included  in  each  region. 

Source:  Dau  provided  by  Aline  Martinez.  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects.  Membership  Data,  Washington,  D.C,  1989. 
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Table  5-23. 

Median  intjome  of  landscape  architects  by  practice  setting:  1981,  1984,  and 
1989 


Incone  source 

Practice  setting 

Private 

rUDilC 

ncau€iiic 

Salary: 

(in  dollars) 

£/ ,OOV 

,007 

37,500 

36,000 

40,000 

Additional  incaae:* 

6,5W 

3,/»70 

6,368 

6,237 

i»,809 

7,516 

^1,000 

3,500 

7,000 

Overall  incoae: 

10R1 

32,110 

28,752 

32,067 

198A  

32,917 

34,110 

39,217 

i»l,500 

39,500 

47,000 

lote:    The  figures  represent  all  survey  respondents  of  both  ASLA  aeobers  and  non-iaeabers  except  those 
who  identified  themselves  as  retired  or  part-tiae  professional  workers.    See  table  5-24  for  nethodological 
note. 

^is  number  reflects  an  average  of  those  who  rt^ported  additional  incocie.  The  percent  reporting  additional 
incooe  was  not  given  in  the  source  docuoent 

Source;    American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  National  Salary  Survey  of  Landscape  Architects  1989, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1989. 
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Table  5-24. 

Median  income  of  landscape  architects  by  years  of  experience,  sex,  level  of  education,  and 
type  of  practice:  1989 


Gross  income 


Bonus 


Additiooat  income 


YeanofexptricMC 

3  or  less  

4-6   

7-12   — 

13-18  

19  or  more  ^  ^ — 

Sex 

Male  

Female  

Educalioa 

Associates  ~  

Bwrhelors  

Masters  

Doctorate  


22400 
29,000 
35,000 
42,000 
52^ 


39,500 
28,750 


40350 
35,000 
38,500 
58^ 


(in  dollars) 

770 
1,000 
2.000 
3375 
7,000 


2,000 
1,000 


800 
1,700 
^000 
2^ 


1300 

2,ooe 

2,000 
6,000 
5,000 


3,000 
2,000 


4,000 
2^ 
3^ 
7,000 


Type  of  Practice 

Prhatc  PttbUc  Acadcmk  Total 

dumber  respomllnt  N.U40  N.238  N.77  N«1455 

Peicr-st      Median      Percent    Median      Percent    Median      Percent  Median 

Bonus    ^-5  2,000  103  900            6i  2,000  383  2,000 

Adc^itional  Income   19.1  2,000  22.7  2,600          58.4  5,000  21.6  2:500 

Giossir..^me   94.9  37^  97.5  36,000          97.4  40,000  96.6  -000 

Pc-jcnt  of  liouselH>td  income  derived 
from  the  practice  of  landscape 

architecture   80  80  80  80 

Source:  Amencan  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  isJationat  Salary  Survey  of  Landscape  Architects.  1989,  Washington,  D.C.,  1989,  tables 
4, 6, 7,  and  9. 

Mtthodolo^  note:  The  National  SaUiy  Survey  of  Landscape  Architcctt  was  conducted  during  the  third  quarter  of  1989.  The  survey 
was  sent  by  mail  to  3,000  randomly  selected  landscape  architecu  throughout  the  United  Sutes  and  Canada,  both  members  and  non- 
members  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architectt  (ASlj\).  Of  the  3,000  questionnaires  mailed,  1,671  were  returned, 
representing  a  53.4  percent  response  rate. 
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Table  5-25. 

Accredited  landscape  arehitecture  programs,  selected  years:  1971-1989 


Year 

BS 

BSIA 

MLA 

Total* 

1971  

  2 

3 

13 

4 

22 

1973  

  5 

4 

15 

4 

28 

1975  

  7 

5 

15 

7 

34 

1977  

  6 

6 

17 

7 

36 

  3 

12 

23 

12 

50 

1987  

  2 

12 

25 

20 

59 

1989  

  2 

12 

24 

22 

60 

Note:  The  degrees  awarded  iA  Landscape  Architecture  represented  in  this  table  are:  Buchetor  of  Science  (BS),  Bachelor  of  Science 
to  Landscape  Architecture  (BSLA),  Bachelor  of  Landscape  Architecture  (BLA),  and  Masteis  in  Landscape  Architecture  (MLA). 
The  Landscape  Architecture  AccrediUtion  Board  is  recognized  by  the  Council  of  Postsecoodaiy  AccrediUtion  and  the  United  Sutes 
Depaitment  of  Education  as  an  accrediting  agency  for  first  baccalaureate  and  graduate  degree  prograirt  in  landscape  architecture. 
Accreditation  is  a  non^govtmmental,  voluntary  system,  sclf-regulated  and  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  its  stated  objectives  and 
compliance  with  minimum  external  mandates.  Institutional  programs  are  evaluated  and  their  review  dates  documented  as  initial 
review  (IR),  next  review  (NR),  and  last  review  (LR).  All  the  programs  have  passed  the  initial  review  sUge  and  seveml  are  housed  in 
a  department  devoted  exclusKtly  to  landscape  architecture. 

Programs  leading  to  fust  professiooal  degrees  at  the  bachelor's  or  master's  level  are  eligible  to  seek  /SIA  accrediution.  Others 
such  as  pre<frofessk)oal  and  advanced  professional  iandsc&pe  architecture  programs  are  outside  the  scope  of  LAAB  as  they  have 
different  educationti  objectives.  First  professional  undergraduate  programs  are  4-5  years  iu  duntion  and  those  at  the  masters  level 
are  typically  3  years. 

*Total  represents  sum  of  prognms,  not  number  of  separate  institutions  granting  degrees.  One  institution  may  grant  more  than  one 
level  of  degree. 

Source:  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  Landscape  Architecture  AccrediUtion  Board,  Washington,  D.C,  1989. 
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Characteristics  of  accredited  landscape  architecture  prt^rams:  1983-1988 


1983/84 

1984/85 

1985/86 

1986/87 

1987/88 

4,992 

4,922  (a) 

4,958.5  (a) 

5,347.2  (a) 

5,473 

1,74C 

1  SS9  S  (b) 

1,675 

1,713 

3,244 

3,002  (b) 

3,077  (b) 

3,453 

3,760 

1   1  no  i j%\ 

1,192  VC) 

1,128 

1,113 

1,054 

total  

491 

484 

489  (a) 

615,11  (d) 

494 

420 

407 

512  60  (d) 

368 

71 

79 

74 

102.5  (d) 

80 

n  vltSasUX  «  •  •  • 

Full  

109 

104 

108 

151.5 

156 

17 

36 

35 

32.8 

33 

Associate  

Full  

113 

119 

129 

159 

154 

20 

19 

28 

12 

11 

Assistant — 

Full  

111 

108 

99 

117 

103 

12 

28 

31 

30.1 

37 

Full  

NA 

NA 

NA 

21 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

69.5 

NA 

Na  -  Not  available. 

lotft:   In  cases  in  Which  a  prograa  did  not  subait  annual  interia  n^wrts,  the  suwary  sheets  of  that  program 
are  listed  as  not  reporting  or  HA  and  the  nuiber  is  indicated  separate  fro«  the  other  respondents,  SUtistics 
for  1984/85  are  based  on     -a  fr«  53  efkicational  program,  while  1983/84,  1985/86  and  1986/87  daU  are  based 
on  57  prograas. 

(a)  ToUl  is  larger  than  sua  of  women  and  aen  due  to  nonreporting  of  sex  by  certain  programs. 

(b)  Two  non-reporting  programs. 

(c)  One  non-reporting  program. 

(d)  Figure  includes  instructors  for  1986/87.   OaU  not  available  for  other  years. 

Source:   American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects,  Annual  Report  StatiRtics.  1989.  Washington,  D.C.,  1989. 
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Table  5-27. 

State  distribution  of  ieaigners:    1970  and  1980 


NiMbtr 

Cooc«n- 

CoQCsn' 

1970 

of 

txatioft 

1980 

of 

trttion 

SUte 

Rank 

ratio* 

Sank 

ratio* 

CalifomlA. .:  

2 

31,127 

1.34 

1 

48,036 

1.30 

1 

37,236 

1.72 

2 

43,833 

1.69 

8 

10,663 

.85 

3 

20,581 

.97 

lUuwlS  .:  

1 

13,616 

1.02 

4 

17,255 

.98 

fwisylvittUA  

12 ,0S1 

.88 

5 

14,981 

.86 

6 

11,428 

1.14 

6 

14,786 

1.08 

10 

7,330 

1.00 

7 

14,102 

1.03 

Ohio..  

11,571, 

.94 

8 

13,949 

.87 

M«w  J«rMy....  

7 

11,240 

1.30 

9 

13,728 

1.20 

7 ,821 

1.12 

10 

I0,0t9 

1. 11 

n 

4,996 

.97 

11 

7,St8 

.95 

lorth  Carollm. . . . 

16 

4,225 

.71 

12 

7,472 

.84 

Uuhifliua.  

21 

3,119 

.80 

13 

6,733 

1.07 

GMVtiA    

11 

3,772 

.72 

14 

6,664 

.83 

Iirtiwi  

4,470 

.  73 

15 

6,287 

.76 

NllSIMOU.  .  . .:  

19 

3,749 

.84 

16 

6,0t3 

.94 

X7 

3,9tl 

.77 

17 

6,024 

.82 

12 

4,M6 

.99 

18 

5,750 

.86 

Ccomctlcut...  . 

15 

4,227 

1.12 

19 

5,7U 

1.14 

14 

4,409 

.82 

20 

5,720 

.78 

TcnottSM  

20 

3,349 

.76 

21 

4,929 

.74 

23 

2,415 

.96 

22 

4,683 

1.01 

AlabMft  

22 

2,560 

.71 

23 

4,256 

.80 

31 

1,609 

.66 

24 

3,787 

.94 

29 

1 ,734 

.93 

25 

3,756 

.98 

'xuitiiu  >  

24 

2,132 

.60 

26 

3,656 

.65 

50 

1,727 

.61 

27 

3,321 

.76 

Kentudcy  

25 

2,104 

.63 

28 

3,284 

.67 

28 

l,G/4 

.65 

29 

3,090 

.68 

26 

2 ,041 

.62 

30 

2,995 

.67 

27 

1,889 

.73 

31 

2,763 

.76 

Kissxtsxppi.  .>  

33 

1,158 

.53 

32 

2,069 

.63 

ArkAttus    

37 

953 

.48 

33 

1,855 

.61 

32 

1,223 

1.08 

34 

1,841 

1.24 

Utah 

1,066 

.92 

35 

1,136 

.91 

■•braiU. . .   

34 

1,073 

.62 

36 

1,643 

.68 

W^*t  VizfiAU  

36 

1,036 

.62 

37 

1,591 

.65 

40 

838 

.84 

38 

1,422 

.80 

Itv  Hti^ihix*  <. . 

38 

900 

1,01 

39 

1,357 

.92 

39 

879 

1.03 

40 

1,236 

.88 

43 

478 

.79 

41 

1,143 

.83 

41 

601 

.54 

42 

9U 

.59 

DaUMtrt  

42 

541 

.85 

43 

799 

.88 

Idaho  

4S 

459 

.58 

U 

760 

.56 

U 

467 

.92 

45 

627 

.80 

HontiM   

46 

418 

.55 

46 

565 

.49 

4B 

213 

.34 

47 

u; 

.48 

"yc^ni  

SO 

160 

.42 

48 

U2 

.60 

South  Diikou.  .  

47 

320 

.U 

49 

380 

.39 

49 

172 

.60 

SO 

363 

.61 

RoU:  Ctm  figurts  for  toul  dttisam  for  1970  ytrt  232,890  and  for  1980  338,374.  SUUg  ar«  in 
orttor  of  rank  of  nuiter  of  dMi/wra  in  1980. 

*Cooc«jtratioa  ratio:  froportioo  of  datisntra  in  Suu  labor  forca  co^Mkrad  with  natioiml  proportion.  \ 
ratio  of  1.00  woyld  mb  that  SUU  concactratian  wai  idantical  to  tha  natiooal  av«ra|a. 

Sara:  latiooal  Indoiwaiit  for  tha  ArU,  laaa«rcb  Oiviiioo,  Mtmn  ArtiiU  Liva>  1960.  Uashli^toii,  D.C., 
Kaport  19,  NMch  1967,  p.  25.   (Dau  arw  fr«a  U.S.  Iutmu  of  tha  CaMua,  OmmM  of  ropiil/.tion.) 


Table  5-28. 

Employment  and  unemployment  of  designers:  1983-1988 

Change  Change 

Occupation                                          1983           1985         1987         1988         1^83-1988  1987-1988 


Designers  

eoployed  

Dne^)loyed  

Uneaployaent  rate  (percent). 


415 

,000 

504,000 

546,000 

525,000 

+110,000 

-21 

,000 

393 

,000 

484,000 

531,000 

510,000 

+117,000 

-21 

,000 

22 

,000 

20,000 

15,000 

15,000 

(c) 

(c) 

5.2 

3.9 

2.7 

2.8 

-2.4 

+.1 

iote:   Enployed  plus  une«ployed  aay  not  equal  occupation  total  due  to  rounding.   Uneiployient  rates  are 
computed  based  on  an  unrounded  estimate  of  the  une«ploy«ent  and  labor  force  levels.   For  years  1983  to 
1986,  all  the  «ploy»ent  rates  were  calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics  using  unrounded  daU. 
Therefore,  calculating  unei^)loy«nt  rates  using  the  rounded  levels  for  uneaployed  and  labor  force  aay  yield 
slightly  different  rates.    See  chapter  2  for  discussion  of  these  data. 

Source:    National  Endowaent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Artists  Enploynent  in  1988,"  Washington, 
D.C.,  Note  31,  April  1988.    (Data  are  froa  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Current  Population  Survey,  Unpublished  dau.) 


Table  5-29. 

Number  of  industrial  designers  employed:  1976, 1978,  and  1980 


Employment 


Estimited 

Average  annual 

Year 

employiiKm 

openings 

1976   

12,000 

500 

1978    ^.  

  13,000 

550 

1980     

^   13,000 

600 

Somrtm  U5.  Department  of  Ubor,  Occupational  Outlook  Quarterly.  Waihington,  D.C,  Spring  issues  1978,  p.  32;  1980,  p.  20;  and 
1982,  p.  19. 


Table  5-30, 

Cash  compensation  of  industrial  designers  by  position,  selected  years: 
1979-1987 


Average  salary 


1979  1981  1983  1985  1987 


Total  '"^^  c<»p«Dsatioii  (^^  current  dollars) 

Principal;  owner;  president   42,800  56,500  62,188  82,774  85,344 

Vice  president   HA  HA  59,655  60,767  62,112 

Director;  aanager   34,400  41,500  42,021  51,428  50,712 

Project  dir«:tor   2^>900  34,800  35,650  39,986  43,022 

Senior  designer   21,200  27,500  30,014  33,107  36,445 

Staff  designer   15,800  21,500  24,173  26,750  26,777 

Entry  level  designer   12,600  16,200  18,190  19,750  20,167 

Seal  cash  co^Montion  (in  constant  1979  dollars) 

Principal;  owner;  president   42,800  44,350  43,000  52,750  52,750 

Vice  president   HA  NA  41,250  38,750  38,400 

Director;  manager   V»,400  32,600  29,800  32,750  31,400 

Project  director   24,900  27,300  24,700  25,500  26,600 

Senior  designer   21,200  21,600  20,800  21,000  22,500 

Staff  designer   15,800  16,900  16,700  17,000  16,600 

Entry  level  designer   12,600  12,700  12,600  12,600  12,500 


MA  -  Not  a  separate  category. 

Source:   Brian  J.  Wynne,  1987  Coapensation  Survey >  Industrial  Designers  Society  of  Aaerica  (IDSA),  Great 
Falls,  VA,  1987,  pp.  3  and  4.  (Copyright) 

netbodolosical  note:   IDSA  Bailed  questiocmaires  to  a52  Miters  in  the  United  SUtes  who  head  a  design 
group.   One  hundred  forty-two  awbert,  reporting  on  1,021  industrial  designers,  coi^>leted  and  returned  the 
questionnaire  --  a  17  percent  response  rate.   A  statistical  breakdown  of  the  saeple  follows: 

Nunber  of  respondents      Number  of  design  employees 


By  practice 

Consulting  groups   88  709 

Corporate  groups   48  270 

Others   6  42 

By  budget/billiogs 

$0-249,999    48  120 

$250,000-499,999    35  181 

$500,000-999,999   25  194 

$1,000,00<H   34  526 

By  reg^.€D 

Northeast   39  303 

Midwest   46  326 

South   20  163 

West   37  229 


Observatioml  note:  In  1987  the  average  industrial  designer  earned  $38,750  in  base  salary  and  $44,500  in 
total  cash  coepensation. 
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Table  5-31. 

Selected  characteristics  of  design  groups  resixinding  to  the  Industrial 
Designers  Society  of  America  Corporate  Design  Study:  1987 


Responses                   Average  Average  Average  sales 

  nuBriaer  of  annual  per  dollar 

full-tiiie  budget  of  invested  in 

Nuoiber           Percent        employees  design  group  design  group 


By  group  type 

Central  departaent  

Central  departaent 

(with  other  units)  

Divisional  unit  

No  fomal  departaent  

Other  

By  group  locatioo 

Marketing  

Engineering  

Research  and  development. 

Design  

Other  

By  sales 

$0-100  Billion  

$100  nillion-l  billion... 
$1  billionf..,  

All  responses  


41 

19 
14 
16 
NA 


18 
17 
23 
21 
12 


35 
35 
21 

91 


45 

21 
15 
18 
MA 


20 
19 
25 
23 
13 


38 
38 
23 

NA 


(in  dollars) 
4         1,101,829  1,945 


919,850 
656,500 
NA 
NA 


1,137,857 
339,714 

1,561,350 
452,105 
772,500 


336,458 
679,500 
1,964,100 

938,845 


5,162 
3,695 
NA 
NA 


1,595 
2,601 
3,391 
1,490 
2,408 


127 
562 
3,929 

2,482 


NA  -  Not  applicable. 

Source:  Brian  J.  Wynne,  3987  Corporate  Design  Group  Study.  Industrial  Designers  Society  of  Aaerica  (IDSA), 
Great  Palls,  VA,  1987,  pp.  2,  10,  11,  and  15. 

Methodological  note:   Questionnaires  were  nailed  in  Hay  1987  to  218  IDSA  neabers  who  head  corporate 
industrial  design  groups.   Of  these,  95  responded  for  a  return  rate  of  44  percent. 
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Table  5-32. 

Types  of  tasks  in  which  companies  use  industrial  design  groups:  1987 


CO 


C<Mpany  use  of  industrial  design  group* 


New 

Corporate  New  product    product  Point  of  Product  Production 

iaage    Exhibits  Interiors      develqwent      design  Packaging    purchase    aodification       strategy  Signage 


group  type  (nuaber  of  responses) 

Central  department  (41)  

Central  departaent  (other  units)  (19). 

Divisional  unit  (U)  

No  foraal  departaent  (16)  

Other  (5)  

fiy  group  location 

Marketing  (18)  

Engineering  (19)  

Research  and  developaent  (24)  

Design  (22)  

Other  (12)  

By  sales 

$0-100  •illion  (36)  

$100  aillion  -  1  billion  (35)  

$1  billion+  (21)  

All  responses  (95)  


(percentage  of  reponses) 


51 

49 

39 

90 

98 

42 

24 

76 

59 

42 

37 

16 

16 

100 

100 

53 

21 

68 

58 

16 

64 

50 

57 

93 

93 

43 

36 

57 

50 

36 

50  . 

56 

31 

100 

88 

56 

19 

56 

38 

31 

60 

0 

20 

40 

40 

20 

20 

40 

20 

40 

39 

^3 

22 

78 

78 

56 

44 

67 

61 

28 

42 

26 

26 

95 

95 

26 

21 

58 

42 

21 

46 

46 

25 

96 

100 

46 

21 

79 

74 

25 

73 

59 

64 

91 

96 

59 

41 

64 

55 

64 

58 

50 

33 

100 

92 

58 

17 

67 

42 

50 

53 

56 

31 

94 

94 

42 

31 

72 

53 

39 

49 

40 

43 

91 

97 

51 

29 

63 

51 

34 

57 

33 

29 

91 

91 

52 

29 

62 

57 

38 

52 

43 

35 

94 

94 

48 

30 

67 

53 

37 

lote:   See  table  5-31  for  ■ethodological  note. 
'-Respondents  were  asked  to  check  all  that  apply. 

Source:   Brian  J.  Wynne,  1987  Corporate  Design  Group  Studv^  Industrial  Designers  Society  of  Aaerica  (IDSA),  Great  Palls,  VAj  1987,  p.  25. 
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Table  5-33- 

Basis  or  judgment  of  performance  of  industrial  design  groups:  1987 


How  cofl^y/division  prinarily  judges  the  contribution  that  the  industrial  group  has  nade  to  a  new 
product's  success? 

Basis  of  judgnent  of  contribution 


Hariet 

Custoaer  Production         Quality/  reaction/ 

coonents     Perfoxmance  costs     reliability  sales 


(percentage  of  responses) 


By  group  type  (nuaber  of  responses) 

Central  departnent  (38)  

Central  departnent 

(other  units)  (18)  

Divisional  unit  (14)  

No  fonal  departaent  (15)  

Other  (5)  

^  group  location 

Marketing  (17)  

Engineering  (18)  

Research  and  developoent  (23). 

Design  (22)  

Other  (10)  

By  sales 

$0-$100  nillion  (35)  

$100  aillion  -  1  billion  (35), 
$1  billion*  (20)  

All  lespoQses  (90)  


17 

7 
27 
0 


0 
39 
13 
18 

0 


17 
6 
30 

16 


16 

17 
0 
20 
20 


12 
6 

26 
5 

30 


14 
9 

25 
14 


0 
0 
0 
20 


0 
0 
0 
0 
10 


11 
14 
0 
20 


0 
6 

13 
9 

10 


9 
6 

10 


63 

56 
79 
53 
40 


88 
50 
4d 
68 
50 


57 
80 
35 

61 


Bote:    See  table  5-31  for  oethodoiogical  note. 

Source:  Brian  J.  Wynne,  1987  Corporate  Design  Group  Study.  Industrial  Designers  Society  of  Aoerica,  Great 
Palls,  VA,  198?,  p.  29. 
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Table  5-34. 

Self -employment  of  graphic  and  fine  artists  and  photographers  avd  camera 
operators:  1984 


Nunber 


Self- 
OBployed 


Wage  and 
salary  workers 


Graphic  and  fine  artists  

Photographers  and  canera  operators. 


204,000 
101,000 


63 
45 


(percent) 


37 
55 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Ubor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  1986-1987, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  pp.  221  and  224. 
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Table  5-35. 

Total  membership  of  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts:  1954-1987 


Yex  Total 


19  W   1,32^* 

1955   1,326 

1956   1,^12 

1957   1,525 

1966   1,7U 

1967   1,8S5 

1969   1,886 

1970   1,886 

1971   1,885 

1972   1,642 

1976     1,767 

1978   1,661 

1979   1,620 

1980   1,700 

1981   1,954 

1982    2,000 

1983   2,200 

1984    2,439 

1985   3,000 

1986   5,000 

1987   5,420 


Source:   Data  provided  by  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  Washington,  D.C.,  1987, 
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Table  5-36  • 

Characteristics  of  respondents  to  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic 
Arts  (AIGA)  survey  of  graphic  design  professionals:  1987 




Current 

Fomer 

Hever 

ToUl 

AIGA 

AIGA 

belonged 

lespondents 

nefliber 

nenber 

to  AIGA 

(11^2046) 

01^1408) 

(H=225) 

(!i=400) 

Sex 

(percent) 

54 

46 

53 

54 

46 

54 

Age 

26 

26 

26 

24 

45 

46 

39 

43 

18 

17 

21 

18 

9 

9 

10 

8 

3 

2 

4 

6 

Regicn  of  residence  (a) 

44 

44 

31 

17 

16 

18 

22 

17 

x7 

14 

19 

22 

21 

23 

27 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Education  (highest  level  coapleted) 

I 

(c)' 

2 

1 

Attended  college,  but  did  not  earn  a  degree.. 

7 

8 

13 

3 

3 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

3 

40 

42 

40 

35 

Graduate  or  professional  courses,  but  no 

22 

21 

24 

25 

23 

24 

21 

19 

1986  personal  incoae  fro*  the  profession 

6 

6 

10 

6 

6 

5 

8 

9 

15 

13 

18 

20 

22 

22 

19 

25 

21 

17 

21 

15 

12 

12 

10 

11 

10 

6 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

(c) 

1 

1 

1 

(c) 

Sole:   See  table  5-37  for  methodological  note. 

(a)  Regional  classifications  are  those  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.   See  ^)pendix  2  for  a  list  of  the 
States  included. 

(b)  The  saaple  of  professionals  never  belonging  to  AIGA  was  chosen  randomly  f roa  organization  contacts  and 
suggestions  froa  the  field.   Since  the  sa^>Ie  of  design  professionals  having  never  had  an  AIGA 
affiliation  vas  limited  to  the  U.S.,  there  are  by  definition  no  foreign  respondents  in  this  category. 

(c)  Indicates  greater  than  0  but  less  than  ll\oi  1  percent. 
Kane,  Parsons  and  Associates,  Inc.^  A  Survey  of  Graphic  Dasign  Professionals,  submitted  to 
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Aaerican  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  Hew  York,  KY,  1987,  pp.  8  and  9.  ^f^2 


Table  5-37. 

Percentage  of  graphic  designers  by  sex  and  age:  1987 


Age  (N«2046) 


Under  50  and 

Sex                                          29  30-39  4049  over 

Female   ^.            64  51  30  17 

Male                                            36  49  70  83 


Nolc:  These  data  are  based  on  the  toui  number  of  survey  responses. 

Sou  ret:  Kane,  Parsons  and  Associates,  Inc^  A  Survey  of  Graphic  Design  Professionals:  Report  of  the  Findings.  New  Yorit,  NY, 
1967,  p.  10. 

Methodological  nolc:  Tables  5-37  to  5-40  were  taken  from  a  1967  survey  of  graphic  arts  professionals  prepared  for  the  American 
Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  (AIGA).  Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  15,000  graphic  arts  professionals.  Approximately  4,800  were 
current  AIGA  members,  900  were  former  members,  and  the  remaining  9,200  were  chosen  randomly  by  organizational  contacts  or 
suggestions  from  the  field.  Of  the  AIGA  members,  1,406  returned  the  survey  form  for  a  response  rate  of  30  percent.  Of  the  former 
members,  25  percent  (225)  returned  the  form.  Of  nonmemben,  about  400  (4  percent)  returned  the  fonn.  The  low  response  rate 
among  nonoKmbers  or  former  members  decreased  the  overall  response  rate  to  24  percent,  a  comparatively  low  return.  Data  are 
more  representative  of  the  AIGA  membership  than  of  the  Held  in  general. 


Itze^ot'^V^c  arts  firms /departments  in  which  artists  are  employed  by 
type  of  employer:  1987 

Type  of  enployer 

Coapany       Conpany  in  ^  i.- 

H^of  in  deS       Smother       Goven-ent        Nonprofit  Educational  Publishing 

"^J,  iieZ  field    org«dz»tion    or8«uzation  institution  house 

(percentage  distribution) 

  38  37  67  67  64  « 

26  26  7  16  1^  1^ 

6-10   26 

IS  17  22  11  11 

11-20   1^ 

12  10  3  6  10 

21-50   12 

I.  4  0  0  2  ^ 

51-100   *  * 

c  7  0  0  3 

Over  100   3  7 

Total^.   100  100  100 

■ot«-    Based  on  the  Size  Of  fims/departiients  in  Which  respondents  were  enployed.   For  ccpanies  whose 
TrL^^vIuL  ar:  in  the  designlTd.  the  Hgures  refer  to  the  fir..s  -al  «ber  f  For 
all  other  organizations,  the  m-hers  describe  the  design  d«p«:t«nts  only.   See  table  5-37  for 
nethodological  note. 

^^Percents  nay  not  toUl  100  due  to  rounding. 

Source:   Kane,  Parsons  and  Associates,  Inc.,  A  Siirvey  of  Graphic  Desiyn  Professionals,  subcdtted  to 
Aaerican  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  New  York,  NY,  1987,  p.  18. 


'IS  4 
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Table  5-39. 

Employment  characteristics  of  graphic  design  professionals  responding  to 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  (AIGA)  survey:    1987  (continued  on 
the  next  page) 


Total 
sa^>le 


Cv^-rent 
AIGA 
aeaber 


Former 
AIGA 
(■eaber 


Never 
belonged 
to  AIGA 


bplojHOt  situatloo 

Freelance;  work  on  a  freelance  basis  for  other  designers 
or  similar  organizations  

Self-eaployed;  work  for  syself  and  c.o  not  have  others  on 
ay  payroll  

Ovmer  or  partner  in  a  f ixv  that  eoploys  others  on  a  full- 
tine  basis  

Salaried  eaployee  of  an  organization  

Unenployed  

Type  of  job  that  best  dmracteriass  respoDdeo.  (a) 

Graphic  designer  

Art  director  

Creative  director  

Teacher  

Illustrator  

Executive  or  manager  in  the  field  

Photographer  

Package  designer  

Enviroimental  designer  

StiKknt  

Typographer  

Vhriter  

Printer  

Editor  

Display  designer  

Paper  manufacturer  

Filamaker  

Paper  i  rchant  

Other  


(a)  There  is  a  small  amount  of  multiple  response  to  these  questions. 

(b)  Less  than  1  percent. 


^00 


(percent) 


8 

7 

13 

11 

22 

21 

21 

2?. 

24 

28 

22 

13 

44 

42 

41 

53 

1 

1 

2 

1 

52 

57 

52 

39 

17 

15 

16 

25 

14 

15 

16 

12 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

5 

5 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

10 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

(b) 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

(b) 

(b) 

1 

1 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

1 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

4 

3 

6 

5 
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Table  5-39- 

Employment  characteristics  of  graphic  design  professionals  responding  to 
American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts  (AIGA)  survey:    1987  (continued  from 
previous  page) 


Curren':        Fonwr  Never 
ToUl  AIGA  AIGA  belonged 

saople        aoabor        neaber       to  AIGA 


iUiki  of  oc^Dintioo  eaplo^ad  by  (w»K  thorn  vbo  m 
salirled  e^lojMS  of  an  arganixatios) 

A  coapany  whose  priaary  activity  is  in  the  design  field. . . 
A  coopany  whose  priaary  activity  is  in  som  other  area — 

An  educational  institution  

A  publishiBg  house  

A  nonprofit  organization  

A  govemaent  organization  

Other  

Job  title  or  position  (a) 

Chairman  

'^sident  

Principal  /partner  

Vice  president /associate  partner  

Art  director  

Corporate  cosBunications  dlrector/aanager  

Creative  director  

Other  departsant  director /aanager  

Project  adainistrator /coordinator  

Senior  designer  ?  

Designer.'.  ^  

Junior  designer /design  assistant  

Salos/aarketing  

Production/traffic  

Mechanical/finished  art  

Adjunct  college  instructor  

Full-ti»  college  faculty  wMber  

Other  


Iota:    See  table  5-37  for  aethodo logical  note, 
(a)  There  is  a  saall  aaount  of  oultiple  response  to  these  questions. 

Source:  Kane,  Parsons  and  Associates,  Inc.,  /?  Survey  of  Graphic  Design  Professionals,  subadtted  to 
Aasrican  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  Itew  York,  KY,  1987,  pp.  17  and  18. 


(percent) 


kl  46  39  28 

29  28  23  34 

13  13  15  14 

10  8  14  15 

5  5  4  8 

2  2  5  4 

2  2  3  1 


5  5  4  3 

18  20  17  il 

27  29  24  18 

5  6  5  4 

35  32  37  44 

7  8  4  4 

25  25  25  25 

5  5  4  7 

12  13  11  12 
25  26  24  26 
22  20  29  24 

3  3  5  2 

13  15  14  10 
11  10  12  13 

14  13  17  19 

4  4  5  4 
4  5  3  3 
4  4  4  6 
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Table 

Number  and  percent  of  secondaiy  schools  offering  courses  In  visual  arts  and  design:  1981-82 


Secondaxyschooteofrtriiif  Avemge  courses 

couKctinoroptm  per  school  Program  enrollment 

Percent 

Percent  enrollment 

ot  through 

Cottise                                  Number            schools  Number  Number*            grade  12 

Design  ™            700                 3.6  0.1  12.000  0 

Graphic  and 

commercial  arts  ^                                3300                ld.7  0:2  61.000  3 

Crafts                                          9.300                 47.4  1.4  451.000  13 

Fmearts                                         16.700                 84.9  3.1  U12.000  37 

*Data  have  been  rounded  to  nearest  1000. 

Sor- .  Evaluation  Technologies.  Inc..  *CourM  OfTeringt  and  Enrollmenu  in  the  Ar'  ind  the  Humanities  at  the  Secondary  School 
Lev«^*  ArlingtoQ,  VA.  1964.  tables  1  and  2.  pp.  18  and  20. 
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Table  5-41. 

Employment  and  unemployiuent  of  painters,  sculptors,  craft  artists,  artist 
priatmakers  and  photographers:  1983-1988 


Occupation 


Change  Change 

1983  198S  1987  1988  1983-88  1987-88 


Painters/sculptors/craft 
artists/and  artist  printaakers. 

Eaployed  

Une^>loyed  

Uneaplo^aent  rate  (percent).. 


Uneaployed  

Unei|>lo^nt  rate  (percent). 


192,000 

207,000 

198,000 

219,000 

♦27, COO 

+21,000 

186,000 

200, OOv 

191,000 

215,000 

+29,000 

+24,000 

6,000 

7,000 

7,000 

4,000 

-  2,000 

-  3,000 

3.3 

3.2 

3.4 

2.0 

-  1,3 

-  1.4 

119,000 

m,ooo 

131,000 

121,000 

+  2,000 

-10,000 

113,000 

129,000 

126,000 

117,000 

+  4,000 

-  9,000 

6,000 

5,000 

50,900 

4,000 

-  2,000 

-  1,000 

5.0 

3»5 

4.0 

3.6 

-  1.4 

.4 

Vote:   Eaployed  plus  uneaployed  nay  not  equal  occupation  total  due  to  rounding.   Uneaployaent  rates  are 
co^Mted  basad  on  an  unrouoded  estiaate  of  the  uneaployaeot  and  labor  force  levels.   For  years  1983  to 
1986,  all  the  eaployaent  rates  were  calculated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics  using  unrounded  daU.  It 
is  therefore  possible  that  the  uneaployaent  rates  using  the  rounded  levels  for  uneaployed  and  labor  force 
yield  slightly  different  rates.    See  chapter  2  for  a  description  of  these  daU. 


Source:    National  Endowient  for  the  Aits,  Research  Division,  "Artist  Eaploywnt  in  1988,"  Washington,  D.C, 
note  31,  April  1988.    (DaU  are  froa  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics',  Current 
Populatioii*  Survey;  Unpublished  data.) 
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Tftbte  5-42. 

suit  distributioii  of  ptinterB,  sculptors,  craft  artic'Ji,  «Qd  arti&t 
printnkera:    1970  and  1980 


1970 

Nuab*r  o.' 

1960 

Ni^btf  of 

palttttrs» 

painttrs, 

sculptors » 

sculptors » 

craft  artitu» 

COQCM* 

craft  artisu» 

Conctn* 

and  artist 

ttation 

uid  artist 

tration 

=»===^= 

Rank 

print  miffs 

ratio* 

RanK 

pristxakars 

ratio* 

California..:  

2 

12,507 

l.u 

1 

24,657 

1.48 

MtV  York  :  

1S,»1 

1.91 

2 

21,274 

1.81 

3»S60 

.76 

3 

8,419 

.87 

6|0SS 

1.22 

7  362 

.92 

«Vm»JATAlUA                      ■  ■  ■ 

•  03 

5 

6,376 

.81 

Florida.   •  •  •      •  • 

10 

2,607 

.95 

6 

5,926 

.96 

Mcv  s)«rMy   

3,941 

1.22 

7 

5,602 

1.08 

4,036 

.88 

8 

5,373 

.74 

2,970 

la  14 

4,788 

1.16 

3,482 

IV 

4,699 

.76 

16 

1,373 

.82 

11 

3,878 

1.07 

VaihiaitoQ             . . . 

18 

1,313 

.91 

12 

3,620 

1.27 

Nur^laod  

" 

2,003 

1.16 

13 

3,575 

1.18 

1,662 

laOO 

j4 

3,060 

1.05 

1,874 

IK 

19 

2 ,968 

.90 

CoOMCtiCM*'  -. 

14 

1,761 

1.25 

16 

2,83^ 

1.24 

20 

1,022 

1.09 

17 

2,805 

1.33 

Viscontin               . . . 

" 

1,766 

.92 

18 

2,760 

.83 

1  334 

.M 

17 

2 ,538 

70 

ArixLa 

707 

90 
*V 

2 ,284 

1  31 

19 

1,154 

.51 

21 

2,212 

.59 

TtontsM.. 

22 

9\9 

.56 

22 

2,138 

.71 

Vortb  Carolina  

21 

1,022 

.46 

23 

1,987 

.49 

imO 

•82 

1 ,910 

1.05 

1.19 

2^ 

1 ,514 

1.89 

Oklabon...  

28 

682 

.65 

26 

1,448 

.74 

27 

687 

.52 

27 

1,357 

.53 

" 

792 

.82 

28 

1,280 

.78 

Mabiaa 

110 

.52 

70 

Ct 

1  213 

562 

.46 

9V 

1 ,210 

.60 

Hawaii.:.:.   

337 

1.05 

31 

1,101 

1.72 

Kmtucky  

JO 

538 

.44 

32 

1,060 

.48 

South  Carolina    

371 

.35 

33 

946 

.46 

Utah  - 

LAX 

1  M 
l.Uf 

936 

1  01 

JMjrnikA  

390 

.61 

35 

737 

68 

245 

.74 

36 

687 

1.03 

Ibnte  Iilaod......  

378 

.90 

37 

626 

.93 

NaiM....;..:..  

197 

.48 

38 

583 

.80 

}(^{^^^^pp^  

195 

.24 

39 

570 

I9f 

.56 

40 

9X 

1  02 

Ntvada.  

4S 

151 

.67 

41 

502 

.81 

40 

215 

1.13 

42 

500 

1.41 

J8 

270 

.36 

43 

478 

.35 

Idaho....:  

46 

134 

.45 

44 

370 

.61 

Masica...  

48 

61 

.57 

45 

366 

1.37 

W«sl  Vlrsinia....;  

J7 

284 

.45 

46 

355 

.32 

43 

193 

.81 

47 

323 

.79 

South  DakoU  

47 

78 

.29 

48 

178 

.39 

Vjosing   

49 

55 

.39 

49 

172 

.52 

Rorrh  Dakota  

SO 

49 

.21 

50 

146 

.35 

lot«:  Cansus  fiturts  for  toUl  in  cat*toir7  for  1970  wrt  86,849  and  for  1980  vara  153,162.  SUUs  ara  in 
onkr  of  rank  of  umtmt  of  paintars  in  1980. 

*Concantration  ratio:   fropcrtion  of  painttrs  in  Stat*  labor  forca  coaparad  vith  national 
prcportion.  A  nttio  of  I.OO  imsld  aaaa  that  Stata  coacantntioo  i«tt  idaotical  to  tha  national 
avarafo. 

Sara:  btiooal  todowMot  for  tha  Arts,  KasMrch  Division,         Artisti  Livi>  1980.  Uaahli«too,  D.C., 
laport  19,  March  1987,  figura  DC,  p.  29.    (Dat*  ^  froa  U.S.  iuraaii  of  tha  Caosut,  Ganius  of  Fopulation.) 
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Table  5-43. 

SUte  diBtribution  oi  photographers: 


1970  and  1980 


9 
5 
7 
8 

10 


2»189 
3,1*7 
2,575 
2,471 
1,^/0 


1.03 
.S4 
.88 
.98 
.98 


6 
7 
8 
9 

10 


*,098 
3,859 
3,39* 

3,m 

2,818 


1.07 
.79 
.89 
.98 

1,10 


12 
11 
13 

:o 

21 


1,465 
1,89* 
1,455 
1,057 
997 


.98 

1.41 
.93 
.61 
.77 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


2,196 
2,097 
1,93* 
\,92S 
1,816 


.96 

1.12 
.9* 
.77 
.97 


18 

15 
19 
16 
14 


1,123 
1,363 
1,105 
1,222 
1,388 


.99 
1.06 
.72 
.82 
.78 


16 
17 
18 
19 

20 


1^806 
l,7a3 
1,678 
1,669 
1,596 


1.03 
.99 
.75 
.81 
.69 


22 
17 
23 
27 
30 


905 
1,182 
814 
706 
529 


1.2* 
1.08 

.79 
l.QO 

98 


21 
23 
23 
24 
25 


1,556 
1,*8« 

1,27* 
1,203 
1,18* 


1.02 
1.06 
.81 
1.07 
1.10 


26 
25 
24 
28 
31 


751 
756 
814 
696 
485 


.71 
.79 
l.OO 
.93 
.58 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


1,120 
1,05* 
1,053 
975 
936 


.76 
.77 
.86 
.96 
.73 


29 
35 
36 
3* 
33 


570 
359 
■324 
360 
369 


.60 
.72 
1.30 
1.07 
.6* 


31 
32 
33 
3* 
35 


''90 

6;s 

603 
601 
5S1 


.63 
1.00 
1.53 
1.07 

.68 


Nevada  

Hcv  Mtxico  

Miuistippi.... 
DMMto  Itltna... 
^•tt  VUfinU.. 

(UiM  

IdAho  

HonUM  

!tev  Ha^>thiT«. 

DtllMTt. ...... 

South  OakoU. . 

Alaska  

North  DikAU.. 

Wyotint  

Vtnmt  


32 
37 
39 
38 

41 
43 
42 
.0 
45 

48 

50 
47 
49 
46 


192 
452 
306 
270 
285 

221 
198 
203 
248 
169 

146 
63 

15* 
90 

166 


1.09 
1.57 
.46 
.82 
.58 

.68 
.86 
.92 
.96 
.91 

.69 
.76 
.85 
.82 
1.12 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
4* 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 

50 


573 
55* 
S40 
430 
387 

379 
335 
307 
230 
223 

211 
200 
190 
183 
165 


1.49 
1.12 

.59 
1.03 

.57 

.8* 
.89 
.95 
.56 


.75 
1.21 
.73 
.89 
.75 


lott:  CMPja  {ifunt  for  total  photograptert  for  1970  wrt  67,588  and  for  1980  mi«  9*, 762.  SUUt  art  in 
ordtr  of  rank  of  nmbw  of  phototraphBra  m  1980. 

<ooc«itratioo  ratio:  rroportion  o£  photographMra  in  SUU  labor  forca  ccxparwl  with  national 
proportioo.   A  ratio  of  1.00  vould  aaan  that  SUU  concMtxatioD  wm  idaotical  to  tha  national 


Soms  tatiooal  taidoiMiit  for  ti»  Aru>  lamrch  Dlvitioo,        Arttata  Uva,  I9t0.  Vaddnctoii,  O.C.,  4  « 

toport  »,  Iterch  1987,  fiptn  I,  p.  31.   (Oau  art  frta  U.S.  hMi  of  ttm  CaoM,  Gaowa  of  fopnUtloo.) 
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Table  5-44. 

U.S.  retail  art  dealers  and  their  sales  by  State:    1982  (continued  on  next  page) 


S*U«  of  AttiiU' 

Niabtr  of  'nUil  mt«rUls  and  Av«n^ 

art  dMlars  SalM  of  art  supplias  Toul  uUs  (a)        daaltr  salts 


(perctnt) 

(parctnt) 

(parccnt  / 

Vparcant) 

100.00 

^XJL^  AAA 

««02y6SO|000 

100.00 

tO,V;13,W 

100.00 

100.00 

ii.il 

9)L 

ii.OO 

138,000 

7<i^  nnn 

3*^.64 

1  085  000 

California    

  205 

13.12 

IAS 

16.33 

1 ,271,000 

71    1 ) 

16  32 

553  259 

6.91 

o.o* 

Ul\  AAA 

9  69 

IU1  7m  fWI 

8.74 

562  370 

Illinois  I".  •  •  •-• 

79 

n7lk  AAA 

5.29 

239  000 

3.97 

5.33 

468,671 

3.45 

\cj 

\C) 

tf^\ 
\cy 

4  86 

625,000 

3. £3 

10  99>  AAA 

2.90 

119,000 

1.98 

Itt  71^  fWI 

2  84 

240  427 

3.26 

17  9711  AAA 

2.61 

216,000 

17,925,000 

2.58 

351,431 

3*01 

VC) 

VC/ 

2.2? 

329,830 

2.94 

11   Vtn  AAA 

1.72 

293  000 

4.87 

1.78 

268,630 

2.05 

(r^ 

Vvi 

19  AM  fWI 

1.73 

376,219 

1.73 

\CJ 

VC) 

1 1  MA 

1  64 

421,815 

9f}47f000 

1.38 

\D/ 

vo; 

in 

1  53 

272,949 

1.41 

9f433f000 

1 .45 

\0) 

1A  14\ 

1.46 

460,136 

8f 745f000 

1.32 

\0) 

11  SIS  fVWI 

1  28 

228  692 

1.73 

\c; 

ic) 

\C) 

VC) 

8 f 518,000 

1  D 

aai 

2.30 

6)167 |000 

0.93 

520,000 

8.65 

7 ,635,000 

1  1A 

919  AAt 

 ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  

  49 

3.13 

6f685f000 

1.01 

173,000 

2.88 

6,996,000 

1  ni 

142,776 

0.70 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

5,751,000 

0.83 

522,818 

Htwaii .  .  .  :.>  .  .   >  .  . 

  17 

1.09 

5.700,000 

0.86 

vb) 

5,700,000 

0.82 

335,294 

1.92 

4,957,000 

0.75 

(d) 

vd) 

5,528,000 

0.80 

184,267 

COQMCtiCUt  >:.....<.  

  22 

1.41 

4,674,000 

0.71 

47,000 

0.78 

4,896,000 

0.70 

UiiCOQSln.  

26 

1.66 

3,803,000 

0.57 

36,000 

0.60 

4,288,000 

0.62 

164,923 

1*15 

3,870,000 

0.58 

tA\ 

Vd) 

4 , 141 ,000 

0  60 

9tA  A^ 

1.34 

3,045,000 

0.46 

\b) 

vo) 

4,076«000 

0.59 

194,095 

1.54 

\c) 

Ic) 

(c) 

VC) 

3,880|000 

0.56 

161,667 

1.41 

/— \ 
ic} 

U) 

'v 

3,854,000 

0.55 

19^  1A9 

1 . 15 

(c) 

U) 

itt\ 
U) 

VC) 

0.42 

161/667 

  13 

0.93 

2^696,000 

0,41 

\Di 

VD) 

2,724,000 

0. 39 

9fM 

Manilla 

0.58 

2,463,000 

0.37 

Vb) 

2,611,000 

A  \A 

290  111 

lOM. . .     .-.  . .  

13 

A  lit 

2,S27 |000 

0. 38 

fh^ 
\y) 

2,588,000 

0  37 

199,077 

Rorth  Carolina. .   .:.>    

  17 

1.09 

2,167,000 

0.33 

(d) 

(d) 

2,543,000 

0.37 

149,588 

Indlaaa.  > . . . .     . .:  > 

  8 

0.51 

2,393,000 

0.36 

(d) 

(d) 

2,527,000 

0.36 

315,875 

Vtraont . .  .;  .^.^  

  7 

0.45 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

2,399,000 

0.35 

342,714 

0.96 

2,160,000 

0.33 

(b) 

(b) 

2,392,000 

0.34 

159,467 

0.70 

2,1asO0O 

0.33 

(d) 

(d) 

2,304,000 

0.33 

209,455 

0.32 

1,960,000 

0.30 

(d) 

(<J) 

2,157,000 

0.31 

431,40v 

1.28 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

1,929,000 

0.28 

96,450 

ntM  HH^aldrs       

  8 

0.51 

1,601,000 

0.24 

(b) 

(b) 

1,601,000 

0.23 

200,125 

AlafaM.    

0.51 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

1,362,000 

0.20 

170,250 

0.32 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

952,000 

0.14 

190,400 

0.38 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

799,000 

0.11 

133,167 

0.26 

(a) 

(e) 

(a) 

(e) 

666,000 

0.10 

166,500 

0.51 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

329,000 

0.08 

66,125 

0.51 

501,000 

0.08 

(d) 

(d) 

514,000 

0.07 

64,250 

(a)  Total  salts  includti  art,  artists*  Mtarials  aod  tupplits,  aod  **otliar'*  (caulott,  grtttinc  cards,  |ift  wrap,  calandan,  ttc).  Overall,  art 
ccaprists  Ob  ptrctnt  of  salts,  artists*  aatorials  and  supplits  co^nst  less  than  1  ptrcant,  ind  "othtr"  centrists  about  4  percent  of  total 
salts.  The  breakdcwn  of  "other"  is  not  shown  separatelj  in  the  tablas  but  nay  bt  obtainad  by  subtraction. 

(b)  Rtprtsents  zero. 

(c)  Coverage  factor  is  below  50  percent.   Ihese  dau  are  not  presented  for  the  (eographic  location  bcciuse  fewer  than  half  of  the  responding  art 
dealers  provided  a  breakdoim  of  their  toUl  sales.  Thi  estlmted  breakdown  for  the  taot>^a(^c  location,  however,  is  in  the  coltan  total  for  the 
Toul  U.S. 

(d)  Dau  ware  vith^jeld  to  avoid  disclosure  for  individual  art  dealers.   The  dau  are  included  m  the  coltMi  toUl  for  the  ToUl  U.S. 

(e)  Oiau  are  not  available  becauee  the  response  rnu  for  this  question  was  zero  in  ilorth  Daliou  and  South  Dakou.   Estiaated  dau  are  included  in  tha 
coltfln  toul  for  the  Total  U.S. 


Table  5-44. 

U.S.  retail  art  dealers  and  their  sales  by  State: 


1982  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Nunbtr  of  null 
art  dMl«rs 


Salts  of  art 


Siles  of  mists' 
•ittrials  and 
supplits 


ToUl  salts  (a) 


Avtrage 
d«al«r  ules 


Arkansas  —  

Haint  

Hississippi....  

Xttraika   

Rhodt  Island  

South  DakoU  

Utah  .:  


(ptrctnt) 

(ptrctnt) 

(ptrctnt) 

(percent) 

O.^S 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

O.Sl 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

o.n 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

0.19 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

O.n 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

0.19 

(«) 

(t) 

(e) 

(e) 

o.» 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 

(d) 
(d) 
(d) 
(d) 
(d) 
(e) 
(d) 


(a)  ToUl  salts  iocludts  art,  artlsU'  mim^s  and  wpplits,  and  "othtt"  (cataXoga,  ir«*tii>t  cards,  gilt  vrap,  caltodara,  ttcJ.  Ovwall,  art 
ccafnrlsts  9S  pwctot  of  salts,  artlsu'  nattrials  and  «uppliM  cfli|>ritt  lass  than  I  p«cc«rt,  and  "othar"  cc^aw  sbout  K  p«c«)t  of  toUl 
salts.  Iha  bnaUown  of  "othir"  is  not  show  aaparauiy  in  Ua  tables  tet  aay  ba  obtAimd  by  wbtracUoo. 

(b)  RaprtsaoU  aaro. 

(c)  Covwatt  factor  is  balov  W  parcaot.  lhaaa  dau  art  not  pra«aota4  for  dia  t^grafAiic  locaUoo  bacauaa  fMr  Uian  half  of  the  rtapomUng  art 
daalars  pcovidad  a  braakdow  of  thair  total  salaa.  Tha  astimtad  braaUow  foe  the  fMiraphic  locaUoo,  howrar,  is  in  the  coi»  total  for  Uia 
ToUl  U.S. 

(d)  Dau  weta  vitlAtld  to  avoid  diacloaura  for  individual  art  daalara.  Tha  daU  ar«  included  in  the  cclwa  total  foe  tha  Total  U.S. 

(e)  Dau  ara  not  available  bacausa  the  rasponat  raU  for  this  quaatioo  wa  taro  in  lorth  DakoU  and  South  OaioU.   Eatinatad  ^U  are  included  in  the 
coltan  toUl  for  the  ToUl  U.S. 

Sowce:    lUtiooal  Endawt  for  the  Arts,  Rasaaich  Division,  -1,563  Retail  Art  Dealers  Report  19«2  Sales  of  Haarly  $700,000,000,"  Washinftoo,  D.C., 
Mote  19,  January  1987. 

Methodelocical  nota:  This  table  includes  retail  art  daalan  who  sutadttad  raporU  in  tha  1982  Scoueuc  Canaua.  Tha  sales  daU  should  not  be 
inter^rated  as  toUl  art  sales  in  the  U.S.,  bacausa  art  Is  sold  by  mamm  shops,  art  and  craft  fairs,  auction  houaaa,  and  othar  ratail  asublishmnts 
that  do  not  consider  salllnt  »rt  as  U»ir  pruutfy  bwiness.  Therafora,  the  sale  of  .art  by  all  aaircas  is  probably  aubatantiaily  graatar  than 
$700,000,000  as  ol  1982.   Purthartora,  1982  was  in  a  racassion  pariod  that  paakad  £f«i  July  1981  through  ^*  ^'Tt'*!!!!?!!!."" 

s^les  of  »rt  in  1982  that  *r«  described  in  these  daU.  Tha  ter«  "Art,"  as  used  in  this  table,  ,      •    -  ■   —   -  — 
periods,  art  in  all  aedia,  antiques,  and  art  objects. 


ay  include  conteaporary  art,  art  of  all  previous 
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Table  5^5. 

M%|or  sources  of  receipts  for  commercial  photography,  commercial  arts,  and  graphic  arts: 
1982 


Graphic  tits  and  related  design 
Commercial  Commercial  and  commercial  photography 

photography  ait  not  elsewhere  classified 


Number  of  establishments   ^ 

M07 

2.303 

4306 

(in  thousands  of  doUaxs) 

Total  receipts  ^  ™   ^.^  

778.417 

595.630 

1,721,452 

Portrait  photography  —   

12^ 

216 

827 

Commercial  photography    

706,886 

9.062 

29,018 

Commercial  ait  and  illustratioo  

12,022 

534.145 

44,673 

14.760 

31.112 

1.529375 

Photofmishing  of  customers'  films   

14,848 

1306 

5.528 

Sales  of  merchandise  

5.286 

5.971 

32,138 

Other  sources  ^  ^  

12,030 

13.296 

79393 

Nolc:  Includes  only  establishments  with  payroll. 

Source;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1982  Census  of  Service  Industries.  Miscellaneous  Subjects. 
Industry  Series.  Washington,  D.C.  May  1985,  table  9.  p.  5-56. 
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Table  5-46. 

Number  of  applicants  and  available  poaitionB  listed  at  College  Art  A&Bodation  annual  meetings:  1976-1986 


Year  1976-77      1977-78      1978-79      1979^80-    1980-81      1981-82      1982-83      1983-84      1984-85  1985-86 


Afpplicagits 

Artists   1,1*1  1>361  U205  1,100  1,261  1,489  1,283  1,140  1,258  1,414 

Art  historians....          715  703  561  521  488  538  470  470  471  474 

Others                           128  147  133  136  140  147  140  134  125  132 


Total  

1,984 

2,2U 

1,899 

1,757 

1,889 

2,174 

1,893 

1,744 

1,854 

2,020 

ositions 

649 

624 

S20 

526 

534 

48? 

410 

480 

510 

492 

Art  historians.... 

327 

309 

264 

314 

205 

226 

190 

213 

243 

249 

232- 

108 

194 

211 

230 

199 

165 

196 

230 

280 

Total   1,208         1,041  978         1,051  969  912  765  889  983  1,021 

tatio:  Miplicants 
per  position 


Artists  

Art  historians. 
Overall  


1.8 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

2.4 

3.1 

3.2 

2.4 

2.5 

2.9 

2.2 

2.3 

2A 

1.7 

2.4 

2.4 

2.5 

2.2 

1.9 

1.9 

1.6 

2.1 

1.9 

1.7 

2.0 

2.4 

2.5 

2.0 

1.9 

2.0 

Bote:   This  table  is  based  on  the  Keysori  Curriculu*  Vitae  Forms  on  file  with  the  CAA  f or  calentar  years  1976-1986  and  <m 

the  openings  included  in  the  positions  listings  for  the  academic  years  1976-1986.  Annual  meeting  location  were:  1977,  I/>s  Angeles;  1978,  Hew  York 
City;  1979,  Washington;  1980,  New  Orleans;  1981,  San  Francisco;  1982,  New  York  City;  1983,  Philadelphia;  1984,  Toronto;  1985,  Los  Angeles;  and  1986, 
New  York  City. 

Sources:   College  Art  Association,  CAA  Newsletter.  Fall  1981,  p.  10;  Fall  1982.  p.  6,  Fall  1983,  p.  10; 
Fall  1984,  p.  8;  and  Fall  1986,  p.  8. 
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ERIC 


SSter'S  appUcants  and  available  positions  by  discipline  as  published  by  the  CoUege  Art  Association  for 
calendar  and  academic  years:  198(H1986 


Appli- 


Appli-  Appli-  Wi-  Appli'  Appli-  Appli- 

cants Openings  cants  Optjungs  cants  Opwiings  cants  Optnings  cants  Optnings  cants  Opwungs  cants  Openings 

1980     1979-aO     1981     1980*81     1982     1981-82     1983     1982-83     198*     1983-84     198S     1984-8S     1986  198S->t 


Painting  and  drawng   488 

Sculpturt    

PrintmUng   1*2 

rhotofra^   87 

CWMlCS   ^ 

2-D  ami  3-D  <Wsign   38 

yMvii^/tutiU  dtslgn   28 

Vi<toomiW«iUla«IU   34 

J«w»liy/«tt*l»<ork   14 

Glaublowing   ^ 

WoniWt^nt     lA 

riMiirlil  art/illttstration.  S 

OeafntJK  ^^tftdci   lA 

Uiiap«:ifi«d  or  broad*   19 


Art  historians 

Afro-Aatrican  

Pra-Coluibian/pnaitiva  

Ancitnt/classical  

Early  Qiristiaa/Bxtast&iM/ 

Hadi«val  

ttraaissanca  /  Baroi^  

Nodtni  Coota^rary. . .:  

Aaarican  :  

Ntar  and  Far  East...  

rtistor>  of  fiU/photography/ 

prints  

Archltactural  history  

Uacormtiv*  aru  :...«. 

Unapaclfiad  or  broad*...  


Othtrs 


Art  educators  

Art  librarians/slide 

curators..  

AdainistratOTs  

NiscaDsneou:,  (includes 

internships)  


Total. 


NA  -  Mo  applicants  received. 


S4 
49 
24 
48 
26 
106 
IS 
18 
4 
1 
lA 
9 

MA 

172 


509 
182 
177 
98 
112 
U 
39 
42 
21 
4 
3 
4 
lA 
33 


64 
60 
2? 
4S 
19 
112 
17 
11 
14 
6 
1 
8 
lA 
1S7 


674 
231 
189 
118 
1X0 
47 
37 
22 
18 
lA 
lA 
7 
Vi 
36 


79 
49 
28 
32 
2S 
102 
9 
9 
9 

NA 
lA 

5 
lA 

IM) 


589 
222 
148 
94 
95 
59 
31 
2 

15 
lA 
lA 
lA 
lA 
28 


58 
30 
29 
22 
20 
95 
8 
9 
6 
«A 
lA 
3 
lA 
130 


508 
171 
131 
78 
98 
57 
37 
15 
16 
lA 
lA 
lA 
lA 
29 


56 
32 
22 
39 
18 
154 
7 

10 
12 
lA 
lA 
4 
lA 
126 


572 

20? 

13? 
89 

113 
61 
34 
11 
12 
lA 
lA 
lA 
lA 
22 


66 
42 
26 
29 
22 

131 
5 
21 
8 
M 
lA 
M 
M 

160 


662 
215 
151 
114 
102 
74 
31 
15 
15 
NA 
lA 
NA 
13 
23 


80 
41 
26 
45 
17 
124 

8 
13 

5 
MA 
MA 
MA 

9 
124 


,110 

526 

1,268 

541 

1,489 

48?  1 

,283 

410 

1  f  140 

480 

1,258 

510 

1,415 

492 

NA 

NA 

2 

5 

NA 

KA 

MA 

NA 

HA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

NA 

KA 

29 

8 

22 

NA 

23 

4 

1? 

5 

18 

? 

22 

5 

15 

8 

41 

12 

37 

n 

40 

9 

35 

4 

34 

4 

22 

3 

26 

11 

57 

10 

66 

10 

60 

1? 

45 

? 

52 

17 

54 

1^ 

49 

15 

137 

44 

108 

27 

117 

27 

109 

21 

8 

21 

10? 

12 

120 

It 

81 

64 

92 

26 

102 

51 

104 

45 

99 

43 

92 

47 

100 

49 

88 

30 

?6 

17 

105 

19 

64 

8 

62 

14 

66 

22 

68 

1? 

31 

18 

27 

11 

26 

5 

24 

15 

30 

12 

39 

15 

38 

1? 

22 

9 

11 

7 

24 

6 

1? 

7 

16 

3 

14 

6 

U 

6 

16 

11 

26 

12 

21 

10 

25 

18 

26 

22 

33 

16 

20 

1? 

5 

MA 

4 

NA 

NA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

NA 

KA 

14 

108 

23 

85 

20 

88 

30 

60 

25 

69 

22 

95 

22 

91 

521 

314 

494 

211 

538 

236 

4?0 

190 

370 

212 

4?1 

243 

474 

249 

37 

121 

50 

lU 

68 

102 

62 

86 

60 

110 

5? 

138 

4? 

115 

30 

40 

32 

25 

39 

20 

31 

14 

23 

12 

18 

33 

26 

19 

24 

15 

19 

7 

21 

15 

20 

13 

16 

15 

22 

22 

21 

19 

45 

27 

39 

68 

19 

45 

23 

37 

22 

31 

18 

34 

20 

55 

NA 

8 

NA 

16 

NA 

17 

4 

15 

13 

28 

10 

23 

18 

?2 

136 

211 

140 

230 

147 

199 

140 

165 

134 

196 

125 

250 

132 

2S0 

1,?67 

1,051 

1,902 

981 

2»1?4 

912 

1,893 

?65 

1,?44 

888 

1,854 

1,003 

2»020 

l.<>21 

lou:  This  chart  is  baaed  on  the  Keysort  Curricula  Vitaa  fotM  on  file  vith  tha  CAA  for  the  calendar  yws  1980-1986  and  on  the  openings  included  m 
thi  Poeitions  Listii^s  for  the  acad«Aic  years  1980-1986. 

*This  categon  includes  those  applicants  and  openings  not  elsewhere  classified.   Since  aore  "applicants"  than  »»openings"  «ere  specific  there  are  a 
wch  larger  taaber  of  openings  in  this  cAtnory.  The  category  should  not  be  used  to  reflect  a  ratio  of  openings  to  applicants. 

Sowcm:   College  Art  AssocUtion,  CAA  Wewilettar.  Fall  1981,  p.  11;  fall  1982,  p.  ?;  fall  1983,  p.  11;  fall  1984,  p.  9;  fall  1986.  p.  9. 
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i 

I 


i 

p 

i 
1 


f 
I 
I 
I 
I 


I 


lERlC 


S(£!^^^iai«cteriitic8  of  cnft  artiit 


Bbemhip  orguiiiiitions:  1978 


ToUl  octuiutions. 


1,218 


NorthMst  

North  CMtr&l. 

South  

VMt  


Total  oation&l  and  rttio^l* 


Clay.. 
NiUl. 
tlood.. 
Glass. 


OUmt  MiUa. 
AiltiMdia.. 


sia>  (11*9)2) 


Unter  26  

25-49  

io-n  

ioo-*w  

SOO-1,995  

2,000-4,999  

6,000  X  son  

AcUvitiai 
ToUl  national  «ad  rtfional. 


bhibits  

Sales  

Appnotica  t^iotrMS  

Craft  couraos  

Vorksbopc  

Othar  oducational  or  rasasrch 

activitlM  

Social  functions  

fUbllcatioos  


Total,  oct^ois^tions. 

rib«r  

Clay  

Itetal  

Wood  

Glass  

Uathar  

Pspar  

OUwr  wdi»  

MjltiMdia  


Hrcant 

22 
25 
30 
22 


42 
40 


17 
17 
20 
33 
11 
I 
1 


72 

Ji6 
72 

Jil 


30 
26 
37 
63 
27 

2a 

17 
40 
11 
16 


Total  national  sad  rational .... 


Incoipocatod. .......... 

iDcocporatad/nocfrof  i  t . 
Hid  offictrs  or  staff. 
Own  or  rant  facilities. 


Total  wtional  sod  rnio«^- 


Hwtirthip  fsas  

Salas  

Workshop  fMs  

Privsu  taitioQS  

Funds  fron  othtr  ortanisations. 
Ucal  1 


(■•907) 


under  $1|000.... 

1,000-4,999  

6,000-9,999  

10,000-U,999... 
26,000-49,999... 
60,000-99,999... 
100,000-499,999. 
600,000  or  aoca. 


(11*936) 


2  or  loss. 

i-4  

6-9  

10-19  

20  or  nor* 


G«vi|ikic  foaia  (11-917) 


Local  

SUt*  

Utiooal  

tatiooal  

Ifttornatiooal. 

SUtsd 


IiklMtii«.. 
Hsrtotlnc... 
Workshop.... 
InforaatioQ. 

Social  

Othir  


Ftrcant 

62 
S6 
34 
64 


86 
63 
46 
31 
11 
8 


36 
26 
10 
9 
6 
7 
8 
1 


6 

10 
30 
26 
30 


63 
20 
9 
4 
4 


66 
U 
68 
Ii9 
38 
16 


loto:  Thi  p«rc«its««s  ar«  bss«l  on  tha  naitar  of  ocfsoisaUons  rsspoodint  to  quasUoos  rathir  than  the 
toUl  estiMted  tfiiversa  of  1,218.  Tba  exact  N  was  not  reported  for  all  variables  in  the  final  report. 
FercenU  have  been  rounded  to  nearest  percent. 

*Based  on  orisniiationa  «bo  listed  th\8  aediui  either  as  tha  single  focus  of  the  ortaoixatioo  or  u  the 
priany  focua  utem  they  covered  aore  than  one  aadiua. 


Utional  iDdoMMt  for  tha  Am,  taaearch  Division,  Craft  Artist  HMtttnWff  '«>?ft 
UashiOiton,  O.C,  leport  13,  Jantary  1961,  pp.  8*10,  16,  18,  20,  26,  24,  21,  30,  34,  36  aad  38. 

MkMn}it\  aeta:  lha  cralt  wafcarihlp  ocfaaiiatioas  awvey  wis  pUined  as  a  canaui  rather  than  a 
SM^liit  <rf  4ll  kaoMi  octvdsaUona.  Nail  wmy  pcocaiwpea  ware  «aed.  A  aastar  Miliat  list  of 
oryMdsaUons  developed  froM  diieetoriea  ^  nvlewed  for  ca^leteaaaa  by  conMltasts  itm  tha  arafu 
field.  Tha  oritiml  list  was  aupaMtad  vith  mm  auoasted  by  taapoodanU.  Thaae  or|»fiiaaUona  were  aant 
an  adviaca  lettar  ttm  tha  Arts  trriwawit  in  early  Nay  1978  to  infccm  than  of  tha  aarvay  and  ask  thaa  to 
return  a  postcard  with  addraaa  correction  or  to  requaat  raaoval  f na  the  lUt  U  not  a  craft  aiiliai  ihip 
oTfiMdxaUon.  lha  ^MMtiooaaira  was  nailed  shortly  tharaaf tar.  Tha  reault  of  tha  aurvay  effort  Man  947 
oQupliiUd  fnatieaHdraa  tepsaaertativa  of  a  tool  aatiaatad  wdvaraa  of  abwt  1,200  enft  ■iifciiiUp 
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Chart  5-2. 

Geographic  focus  of  craft  organizations:  1978 


Local 


State 


Regional 


National 


International 


Note:  Based  on  917  craft  organizations. 

Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Craft  Artist  Membership  Organizations.  1978;  Sec  uble  5-48  for  full  ciuiion. 
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Chart  5-3a. 

Number  of  years  in  existence  of  craft  artist  organizations:  1978 


2  or  less 


3-4 


5-9 


10-19 


20  or  more 


6% 


J 


10% 


25% 

J 


10 


 1  

20 

Percent 


30% 


1 


30% 


30 


— I 

40 


Chart  5-3b. 

Percent  of  craft  artists'  organizations  having  jury  requirement  for  membership  by  primary 
medium:  1978 


Source:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Craft  Artist  Membership  Organizatons,  1978;  Sec  ublc  5-48  for  full  citation. 
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Table  S-49. 

Bstimted  number  of  craft  organisations  and  artisU  by  medium:  1978 


OrtMiutlons 


ftimuy  atotioos 


ribw 


All  aMtlcai 


Artists 


frlnry  Mntlons 


All  MQtioiU 


HrcMt  Nuibtt 


Nrctnt 


lot  ip«:ifi«l., 

9|i«dfUd  

Total  


lot  tp«cifl«d.. 

9|i«dfUd  

Total  

lot  tpociflod.. 

SpOCUltd.....:. 

Total  ... 

Uood 

lot  spociflod.. 
Sp«:lfltd...>.. 
Total  

GUat 


2M 

MO 
620 


167 
296 
463 


23 
76 
99 


77 
24 
101 


19.3 
23.4 
42.7 


11. S 
20.4 
M.9 


1.6 
S.2 
6.8 


S.3 
1.7 
7.0 


3M 
591 
924 


191 
369 
S60 


109 
204 
313 


226 
57 
2t3 


U.9 
23.0 
3S.9 


7.4 
14.3 

a.7 


4.2 
7.9 
12.2 


8.8 
2.2 
U.O 


73,909 

73,457 
147,365 


V»,1S9 
55,278 
90,417 


3,988 

11,291 
15,279 


12,558 
3,851 
16,409 


U.7 
24.6 
49.3 


11.7 
U.5 
30.2 


1.3 
3.8 
5.1 


4.2 

1.^ 
5.5 


78,124 
91,592 
169,716 


36,951 
61,121 
98,052 


10,  Si... 
20,934 
31,529 


23,124 
6,}M 
29,315 


20.6 
24.1 
U.7 


9.7 
16.1 
25.8 


2.8 
5.5 
8.3 


6.1 
1.6 
7.7 


lot  f|t«:lfi«d.. 
Sp^Ufiad....... 

Toul  

Ltathtr 

lot  ipKiflwl... 
Spoeiflod  

ToUl  

lot  tpMiflod..:. 

Spoclflod  

ToUl  

HultiMdU 

Toul.  

Othir  MdU 

ToUl.....  

Toul...^  


12 
30 
42 


18 

2 

20 


6? 

1.452  (a) 


0.8 
2.1 
2.9 


1.2 
0.1 
1.3 


0.1 
0.5 
0.6 


2.5 


4.2 
99.9 


81 

90 
171 


56 
8 
64 


5 
20 
25 


109 


124 
2,573  (a) 


3.1 
3.S 
6.6 


2.2 
0.3 
2.5 


0.2 
0.8 
1.0 


4.2 


4.8 

99.9 


2,145 
5,382 
7,527 


3,162 
240 
3,402 


158 
1,627 
1,785 


^05 


10,304 
299,193 


0.  7 

1.  b 
2.5 


1.0 
0.1 
1.1 


0.1 
0.5 
0.6 


2.2 


3.4 
99.9 


6,205 
9,390 
15,595 


5,510 
664 
6,174 
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2,323 
2,772 


11,434 

14,885 

379,5'?2  (b) 


1.6 
2.5 
4.1 


1.4 
0.2 
1.6 


0.1 
0.6 
0.7 


3.0 


3.9 
99.8 


I!r»!!!**''*L!!      ^"""^  oct«il«aUo«  dilfor  frt.  tte  1,218  aatiiiau  ciud  asrliar  ia  this  wport  y^ximm  octuiiiaUan.  lisud 

taaa  om  loalMi  tiaod  toy  thtir  Mters  " 


^titZIT'^  an.       «  .te.  M  craft  «,«U.Uo«.   I,u  th.  INO  Cnlu-Artuu  «r»y  «ti«t-  a 

-brt-dUllT  lo-«  mMi,  tat»«  150,000  «4  180,  a         «tl«lol.,lc.l  »>u  t.  tibl.  3-50  f e,  di«:  i«  of  tmM«^  fo,  thl«  dlff««c.. 


ItUoBU  l«k««,t  foe  tk.  Art.,  luMTck  Di»l.i«,  C»ft  krti^  n^u.  ^uU^,  D.C.,  J««rj  iMi,  itoport  U,  p.  «•»,. 

^.  .'.'**"  ^mtimmii,  ukat  ick  nmrim  «fMiaU<a  Katte  it  <iu  orlMtd  to  o.  wMm,  'fliw,  eUy,  .tc.."  or  «n  Uym  on. 


Table  5*50* 

SumiMrydl^mographic  characteristics  of  r.-.t  artists:  1980-1981  (continued  on  next  page) 


Prinuiy  study  (a) 


Member  craft  utistt 


Compmttve  studies  (b) 


Chaxacteiittic 


Percent  female . 


NMiaaagie. 


iS^^rraii  married.. 
Peiceat  white — 


Primary  activity 
AU         40^  hours 
members  (r)  week(c) 


Perteat  Hispamc 
Percent  completing  4  or  more  years 

o^  coUefe  

Percent  employed  fuU  time  or 

part  Hmr   

Percent  wHh  crafts  as  maia 

occupatioQ..... — ^^.^^ — 

Percent  who  own  their  home  

Avert  «e  (mean)  persons  in  household 

Number  of  lespondentt  (d)  

Averafe  (mean)  household  income 

Cm  doUan)  ^  


Number  of  ie^)ondentt  (e) . 


Selleis 


ExhSNtofs 


Subscribers 


70 

48 

55 

49 

88 

45 

38 

37 

35 

40 

72 

66 

56 

75 

77 

96 

99 

96 

100 

99 

U 

2.4 

(0 

1.4 

U 

56 

55 

79 

74 

60 

59 

83 

96 

79 

64 

34 

97 

86 

91 

42 

82 

67 

66 

19 

83 

17 

2.6 

15 

2.6 

19 

2^2«632 

433-4390 

65^ 

69-72 

165-168 

28386 

30.421 

36^ 

34321 

27.058 

i;280 

140 

56 

63 

122 

(a)  Data  are  from  main  study  of  craft  artists.  See  metbodolofica)  note  on  next  page. 

(b)  Dau  are  from  small  studies  of  those  who  scU  crafts  at  nationally  recognized  shops  (setlen);  those  who  exhibit  at  prominent 
fairs  (exhibitors);  and  those  who  subscribe  to  craft  periodicals  not  published  by  crift  organizations  (subscribers). 

(c)  Percents  are  calculated  using  weighted  responses;  the  number  of  respondenU  is  unweighted. 

(d)  Range  sho**n  is  the  lowest  and  highest  number  of  respondentt  reporting  the  characteristic  shown,  except  income. 

(e)  Number  of  respondenU  for  income  daU  only. 
(0    Less  than  .5  percent 

Somr  J.  Georf  Cerf.  Constance  F.  Qtro.  Matthew  Black  and  Audrey  McDonald.  Craft^Artists  in  the  United  States.  Mathematica 
Policy  Research,  Princeton.  NJ.  submitted  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  June  1982.  Uble  V1.1 
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Table  5-50. 

Summary  demographic  characteristics  of  cr^ft-artists:  1980*1981  (continued  fronrt  previous 
page) 


454 


MeihodologkiU  note:  This  study  was  sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  conducted  by  Mathematica  Policy 
Research  in  1980.  Sample  selection  was  done  in  two  stages.  First,  cnft  organizations  responding  to  the  1978  craft  organization 
survey  were  stratified  by  key  characteristics  (region,  size,  and  primary  medium).  A  sample  of  organizations  was  then  selected  within 
each  stratum.  In  the  second  stage  a  sample  of  craft  artists  was  selected  from  membership  rosters.  Mail  surveys  with  telephone 
foUowups  were  used  in  both  stages.  All  large  cnft  organizations  (2,000  or  more  members)  were  included  in  the  first  stage  to  ensure 
that  these  groups,  which  accounted  for  36  percent  of  craft  organization  memberships,  were  included.  Less  prevalent  primary  media 
categories  were  oversampkd  to  ensure  that  the  resulttng  sample  permitted  reliable  etttrnttes  of  these  media.  The  total  sample  size 
was  281  organizations,  of  which  73  percent  returned  lists.  A  sample  of  5,146  indrviduaU  was  selected  from  these  lists,  of  whom  3,785 
or  74  percent  repleaded.  Of  these,  2,637  identified  tbemselvcs  at  craft  artists.  The  remainder  were  dropped  from  the  analysis. 
Data  were  <;yeighted  to  reflect  the  relative  numbers  of  craft  artists  drawn  from  each  stratum.  The  weights  consider  the  media, 
number  of  organization  memberships,  and  response  level.  All  percentage  distributicns  reflect  weighted  data;  however,  the  numbers 
of  respondents  given  are  unweighted. 

In  addition  to  the  main  study,  three  smaller  studies  were  conducted  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  results  of  the  member  survey 
could  be  assumed  to  represent  the  total  population  of  craft  artists.  These  included  craft  artists  who  sell  to  nationally  recognized 
shops,  those  who  exhibit  at  prominent  fairs,  and  those  who  subscribe  to  craft  periodicals  not  published  by  crafts  organizations.  Data 
in  this  sample  were  not  weighted 

Obs«nra(k>M<  jMXt:  The  1960  survey  estimated  a  total  of  150,000  to  180,000  practicing  craft  artistt  for  1960.  This  was  considerably 
less  than  the  estimate  of  375,000  from  the  1978  study  of  craft  organizations  (see  table  49).  There  were  several  reasons  for  this 
rrvised  estimate.  The  main  recson  for  the  difference  is  an  estinuite  of  membership  of  cnft  organizations  for  1960  based  on  actual 
counts  of  membership  lists  that  is  about  a  third  lower  than  the  1978  estimate  which  was  t>a£ed  on  broad  size  intervals  checked  off  by 
organizations.  The  next  most  important  factor  is  the  adjustment  made  in  1980  from  member  responses,  that  could  not  be  nude  in 
1978,  to  subtract  over  a  quarter  of  the  organization  members  as  not  being  craft  artists.  Finally,  a  slightly  larger  adjustment  was 
made  for  multiple  memberships  in  1960  thr n  in  1978  .  The  Iower*bound  estimate  of  150,000  member  craft  artists  in  1980  reflects  the 
lower-bound  estimate  of  the  number  of  craft  membership  organizations. 


Table 

Craft  artists'  media  and  extent  of  involvement  in  crafts:  1980-1981 


Cbaractctistic 


Primary  study  (a) 

Member  craft  aitisu 

Primary  activity 
All  AQ-^  hours 

members  (c)  wc«k  (c) 


Priniary  media  (percent) 


Fiber 
day  


Leather  or  paper  —   

Glass  or  other......^^«-<.-.^^..«...—.. 

Metal     

Wood    


Total  ^  

Number  of  respondents... 


Percent  woridng  in  primary 
media  for  more  than  10  years  

Number  of  respondents.  

Average  number  of  years  spent 

working  in  crafts  

Number  of  respondents.....^.».......»  


Avenge  number  of  hours  per  week 

Producing  crafts.— 

Marketing  crafis...«  ««  


Number  of  respondents... 


Percent  doing  commissioned 
craft  work...«-«  «■■«< 

Number  of  respondents.  


42 

17 
5 
7 
13 
17 

100 

2^36 

45 
2,627 

16 

2,608 


20 
2 

2375 


46 
2,628 


16 
32 
3 
11 
17 
21 

100 

249 

48 

256 

13 
254 


55 
7 

228 


78 
256 


Comparative  studies  (b) 


Sellers 


12 
44 
4 
13 
12 
15 

100 

68 

69 
68 

13 

68 


8 

62 

72 
68 


Exhibitors 


22 
35 
4 
12 
15 
13 

100 

69 


11 

72 


43 
9 

66 


78 
72 


Subscribers 


67 
20 
NA 
7 
4 
2 

100 

167 

45 
168 

17 
167 


23 
3 

155 


45 
168 


NA-Not  available. 

No(t:  See  table  5-50  for  methodological  note. 

(a)  Dau  arc  from  main  sf»dy  of  crau  artists. 

(b)  Dau  art  from  small  studies  of  those  who  seU  craftt  at  nationally  recognized  shops  (sellers);  those  who  exhibit  at  prominent 
fairs  (exhibitors);  and  those  who  subscribe  to  craft  periodicals  not  published  by  craft  organizations  (subscribers). 

(c)  Pcnxnu  ait  calculated  using  weighted  req)ooses;  the  number  of  re^>oadenu  is  unweighted. 

Source:  J.  Gcorg  arf,  ConsUnce  F.  Qtro,  Matthew  BUck  and  Audrey  McDonald,  Crafts-Artists  in  the  United  States.  Mathemotica 
Policy  Research,  Princeton,  NJ,  submitted  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Aits,  June  1982,  table  VU. 
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Table  5-52. 

Income  characteristics  of  craft  artists:  1980-1981 


Primaiy  study  (a)  Compinitive  studies  (b) 


Meint>cr  craft  aitists 


Primaxy  activity 


Characteristic 

AU 

memben  (c) 

404'  hours 
wcek(c> 

ScUen 

Exhibitors 

Subscriben 

Avenge  gross  income  of  craft- 
aitists  ffocn 

yjfm  craiis  saics  \\n  ooiiais^  ^  

11  OCft 

lipoo 

/O 

Number  of  reqpoodents  

2348 

229 

61 

10 

150 

Craft-related  sources  (in  doUan)^^ 

303 

1.133 

481 

23 

119 

219 

52 

59 

155 

Estimated  sales  and  craft-retated 
puB  incuQic  Of  lupunocnis 
CmdoUais)  

2,796 

12.701 

21.259 

20326 

5.481 

Average  gross  income  of  crafr-artists 

1.109 

886 

2384 

1333. 

2322 

2;J52 

220 

59 

54 

155 

Average  noo^rafts  income  of 
Number  of  respondents  ^ 

8.008 
1.734 

2323 
181 

1.290 
58 

1,466 
67 

5331 
135 

Total  estimated  average  gross  income 
of  respondents  (in  dollan)  (d)  

11.913 

16.410 

25.433 

23.125 

13.034 

Average  craft  expenses  of 
reqx)ndents  (in  dollars)..^^  

2.627 

10,842 

17.193 

12.299 

2.638 

2.169 

210 

68 

72 

168 

Estimated  net  craft  income 
oC  tespondents  (e)   ~  ^. 

169 

1359 

4.066 

8.027 

2.843 

Note  See  Ubie  5-50  for  methodological  note. 

(a)  Data  are  from  main  study  of  craft  artists. 

(b)  Data  are  from  small  studies  of  those  who  sell  crafts  at  nationally  recognized  shops  (sellers);  those  who  exhibit  at  prominent 
fain  (exhibitors);  and  those  who  subscribe  to  craft  periodicals  not  published  by  craft  organizations  (subscribers). 

(c)  Percents  are  calculated  using  weighted  responses;  the  number  of  respondents  is  unweighted. 

(d)  t2stimated  based  on  sum  of  averages  shown. 

(e)  Estimated  by  subtracting  average  craft  expenses  from  estimated  sales  and  craft-related  grosr  income  of  respondents. 

SMitt:  J.  Georg  Ccrf.  Consunce  F.  Qtro,  Matthew  Black  and  Audrey  McDonald.  Cmft^-Arttsts  in  the  United  States^  Mathematica 
Policy  Research.  Princeton,  NJ.  submitted  to  the  National  End<jgment  for  the  Arts,  June  1982,  ubIe  V1.8. 


Table  5-53. 

Selectedcharacteristics  of  craft  artists:  1980-1981 


Primaiy  study  (a)  Cbmpanttve  studies  (b) 


Member  cnftutists 


Prinury  activity 
All         40-I-  hours 

Characteristic  members  (c)  week(c)  Sellers  Exhibitors  Subscriber 


peroeat  produdnf  worto  for 

sale  68  W  99  99  64 

Number  ofitspoodents   2.629  256  68  72  168 

Percent  with  primary  incofne 

from  sale  of  crafts   23  80  76  87  25 


Number  of  re^wodenl 

Percent  who  sell  their 
work  through 


Art/craft  fairs  

Own  shop/studio.. 

Craft  shops  

Other  retail  outlets. 
Cooperatives...... 

Commissioas  ..... 


MaU  Orders 
Wholesalers 


Work  group  meetingi. 
Number  of  respondents.. 


1,910  252  68  71  107 


46  60  57  96  42 

35  69  65  68  40 

25  48  60  65  32 

13  26  37  50  14 

7  9  4  11  4 

31  53  47  61  33 

Art/craft  galleries                                      29  61  93  74  33 

6  15  16  22  4 

6  17  15  31  5 

6  2  NA  NA  8 


2,625  256  68  72  168 


NA  -  Not  available. 


Notr  See  ubie  5*50  for  methodological  note. 

(a)  Data  are  from  main  study  of  craft  artists. 

(b)  Dau  are  from  smaU  studies  of  those  who  seU  crafts  at  nationally  recognized  shops  (sellers);  those  who  exhibit  at  prominent 
fairs  (exhibitors);  and  those  who  subscribe  to  craft  periodicaU  not  published  by  crafu  organizations  (subscribeis). 

(c)  Pcrcentt  are  calculated  using  weighted  rc^nses;  the  number  of  rcspondentt  is  unweighted. 

Sowet:  J.  Georg  Cerf,  Constance  F.  Qtro,  Matthew  Black  and  Audrey  McDonaW,  grafts^ATtjs^  jp  Vnitcd  States,  Mathcmatica 
PoUcy  Research^  Princeton,  NJ,  submitted  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  June  1982,  table  V1.7. 
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Table  5-54. 

National  Register  Listings  of  historic  places  by  resource  type  per  yean  1967-1989 


New 


Total 


ouiiuinj^ 

Ulsincis 

Sites 

oirucxures 

Objects 

listings 

listings 

My 

All 

<fi 

u 

0/3 

0/3 

1968. 

A 

1. 

U 

JU 

W3 

JU 

At 

41 

< 

0 

203 

1,106 

iQTn 

on 

4y 

4 

7oZ 

1Q71 

lyi  1**..*— ....... 

lOZ 

JO 

1 

l,13o 

3,UZo 

ICO 

171 
1  /J 

JO 

< 

4,370 

11 

o,o4o 

1974 

Ml 

710 

IHO 

< 

1  ^1 
l,uUl 

H,<s47 

1975  

JtJO 

KO 

7 

in  one 

1976u, 

1,194 

284 

168 

104 

6 

1,756 

12361 

1977  

1,271 

158 

102 

101 

10 

1,642 

14,203 

1978 

1,753 

71^ 

0 

1979  

3,047 

433 

327 

201 

6 

4.014 

20389 

1980  

3,259 

446 

142 

235 

9 

4,091 

24.680 

1981... 

1337 

219 

104 

155 

4 

1319 

26.499 

1982. 

2328 

343 

179 

148 

2 

3300 

29.999 

1983.^ 

4315 

568 

148 

79 

3 

5,113 

35.112 

1984  

3,158 

527 

218 

97 

9 

4.009  • 

39,121 

1985  

2341 

516 

144 

204 

12 

3,417 

42338 

1986  

2392 

506 

168 

126 

6 

3398 

45.936 

1987  

1,820 

378 

140 

120 

9 

2,467 

48,403 

1988  

1366 

494 

130 

276 

5 

2,471 

50.874 

1989.  

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3,140 

54.014 

Total   

37336 

6,682 

3,660 

2374 

122 

50,8^! 

104.888 

NA- Not  available. 


•Fiscal  year  dating  from  October  1  of  the  preceding  year  to  September  30  of  the  date  year. 

Source:  Data  provided  by  Kevin  Kandt,  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  National  Park  Service,  Washington  D.C.  December  1989. 

Mcthodologkal  note:  The  Natiofwl  Register  of  Historic  Places  -  which  includes  sites,  buildings,  structures,  and  cbjects-is  the  Nation's 
official  inventory  of  historic  properties  worthy  of  preservation.  Properties  included  arc  significant  at  local.  State,  or  national  level;  they 
may  be  listed  because  of  their  importance  in  American  architecture,  engineering,  history,  archeology,  or  culture.  The  advantages  of  listing 
in  the  National  Register  include  recognition  that  a  property  is  historically  significant;  possible  eligibility  (for  income-producing  buildings) 
for  certain  tax  benefits;  ccruin  protections  from  potential  harm  resulting  from  Federal  actions  (under  the  Section  106  review  process 
administered  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation);  special  consideration  in  decisions  to  issue  surface  coal  mining  permits; 
and,  %^tn  funds  arc  available,  eligibility  for  a  Federal  nwtching  granu  program.  National  Register  listing  in  no  way  restricts  the  rights  of 
a  private  property  owner  in  the  privately  funded  use,  development,  or  sale  of  a  National  Register*ltsted  property. 

While  the  Natiorjsl  Register  program  is  administered  overall  by  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS),  nominations  most  often  are  made  to 
NPS  by  the  Sute  Historic  Preservation  Officer  (SHPO)  of  the  State  in  which  the  property  is  located.  Typically,  the  SHPO,  acting  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Sute  review  board,  recommends  a  property  for  listing  and  forwards  the  nomination  form  to  the  National 
Register,  Interagency  Resources  Dhosion,  in  the  Washington  office  of  the  NPS.  which  then  reviews  and  confirms  or  denies  the 
O      nomination.  National  Register  listing  criteria  are  defined  by  Federal  regulations  (36  CFR  Part  60). 

ERI.CI58 


Total  number  of  listings  and  number  of  new  listings  on  the  National  Register  of  Histonc 
Places  (NRHP):  1967-1989 


54,014 


1967  1977  1987  1989 

Years 

Note:  The  NRHP  was  initiated  in  1966. 

Source:  National  Register  of  Historic  Places;  Sec  table  5-54  for  full  ciution. 
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Table  5-55. 

History  of  appropriations  for  the  National  Historic  Preservation  program:  1968<*1990 


Number  of 


N«tjoo«l  Trust 


Year 


Appoitiooed 

sales  and 

for  Historic 

Total 

toSutes 

territories 

Preservatioa 

Administrative 

(doUan  are  in  milUoos) 

03 

0.0 

0 

03 

1.853 

0.1 

0.06 

26 

0.2 

0.680 

0.969 

0.67 

36 

030 

0.969 

5.96 

4.51 

46 

1.04 

6.119 

5.98 

4.00 

46 

1.04 

5.960 

7^ 

5J8 

49 

131 

6.205 

11^ 

8.7D 

50 

1.75 

15505 

20.00 

17.60 

50 

ZTO 

20.00 

20.00 

15.26 

55 

254 

20.00 

4.7S 

3.82 

55 

0.68 

4.75 

17.5 

13.92 

55 

254 

10.0 

45.0 

36.72 

55 

4.80 

1750 

60.0 

47.12 

56 

5.40 

45.0 

55.0 

47.02 

57 

5.20 

45.0 

3^5  (a) 

24.26 

57 

4.7 

45.0 

25.4 

21.02 

57 

4.42 

4.6(b) 

26.0 

21J0 

57 

45 

0 

NA 

25.0 

57 

NA 

NA 

2&S 

21.5 

57 

5.0 

0 

25.48 

21.70 

57 

4.41 

0 

24.80 

20.412 

57 

4384 

0 

24.25 

20.01 

57 

4J5 

0 

28.25 

2100(c) 

57 

45 

0 

30.50 

24.75 

57 

4.75 

0 

32.75 

27.00(d) 

57 

4.75 

0 

1968m. 


1969.. 
1971L 
1971.* 
1972.. 
19 

W4.. 
1975.. 
19 

Transttkm^ 

1977.. 
19 

1979.. 
19 

198t- 
1981... 
1963.... 


Jobs  Bill. 
1984.. 
1965. 
19 

1987.. 
19 

1969.. 
1990.. 


NA  -  Not  available/not  applicable. 

(a)  This  figure  was  rescinded.  The  actual  appropriation  was  S26  million. 

(b)  The  *\dministration  requested  $4.6  million  for  the  National  Trust  and  zero  for  the  Sutes. 

(c)  This  figure  does  not  include  a  $1  milUon  appropriation  to  the  Sutes  for  the  restoration  of  lighthouses.  A  second  $1  million  was 
appropriated  in  FY  89. 

An  addltkNul  $0,750  millioQ  was  appropriated  through  the  Sutes  for  a  special  Micronesian  study. 

(d)  $500,000  was  taken  out  of  this  figure  for  Secretarial  discretionary  granU  for  Indian  tribes.  The  $27  million  docs  not  include  a  $1 
milUoo  appropriation  for  lighthouses. 

Smmm  Data  provided  by  Nancy  Miller,  Deputy  Director,  National  Conference  of  Sute  Historic  Preservation  Oflicen,  November  1989, 
Washington,  D.C 
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National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  (NTHP)  Financial  Assistance 


Cocamitments: 

1970-1988 

National 

Inner-City 

Perservation 

Preservation 

Ventures  Fund 

Services 

Critical  Issues 

Loan  Funds  (NPLF)  (a) 

(ICVF) 

Fund  (PSF)  (b) 

Fund  (CIF) 

(in  dollars) 

iQ7n   

NA 

NA 

20,400 

NA 

1071 

10,000 

NA 

20,000 

NA 

1Q70   

37,500 

NA 

20,600 

NA 

1071  

188,560 

HA 

18,050 

NA 

232,575  (c) 

NA 

42,250 

NA 

1071;   

20,000 

NA 

180,550 

NA 

107l> 

277,500  (d) 

NA 

182,000 

NA 

1077 

180,000 

NA 

143,000 

NA 

1^973   

240,000 

NA 

147,220 

NA 

1070 

858,957  (e) 

NA 

124,540 

NA 

loan   

1,214,000  (f) 

NA 

127,815 

NA 

470,000 

290,000 

157,825 

81,225 

679,000 

885,000 

135,000 

/u,vuu 

192,500 

225,000 

126,111 

25,500 

565,552 

535,000 

144,800 

111    1.  tM\ 

111 ,400 

585,383 

385,000 

150,463 

181,500 

620,000 

380,000 

146,791 

58,450 

773,700 

490,000 

160,889 

375,146 

1,116,000 

0 

134,745 

37,350 

Graiid  toUl  

8,261,227 

3,190,000 

2,183,049 

940,571 

NA  -  Not  available. 

Note:   This  table  indicates  co«dt»uts  for  grants  and  loan  programs,  not  dithurseaents.    See  table  5-55 
for  note  on  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  (NTHP). 

(a)  The  NPLF  includes  both  the  Endangered  Properties  Fund  and  Revolving  Fund. 

(b)  The  PSF  includes  both  the  professional  consultation  services  (CS)  and  the  preservation  education 
prograas. 

(c)  Without  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  (NTHP)  acquisition  of  property  project,  the 
amoksnt  is  $187,575. 

(d)  Without  NTHP  acquisition  of  property  project,  the  amount  is  $180,000. 

(e)  Without  NTHP  acquisition  of  property  project,  the  a^xmt  is  $303,017. 

(f)  Without  NTHP  acquisition  of  property  project,  the  aaount  is  $679,600. 

Source:   Data  provided  by  Jennifer  L.  Blake,  Assistant  Director  of  Financial  Services,  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation,  Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  1989. 

ObeeKvatiooel  note:   The  financial  and  technical  assistance  prograas  are  adainistered  in  cooperation  with 
the  NTHP's  seven  regional  and  field  offices.   The  four  grant  and  loan  prograas  offered  by  the  NTHP  apply  to 
urban  and  rural  areas  and  are  available  to  current  and  new  National  Trust  Preservation  Forua  aaabers.  Two 
grants  prograas  which  began  in  1981  focus  on  urban  revitalization  and  econoaic  development  issues.  The 
other  two  are  longstanding  prograas  for  real  estate  development,  low-interest  loan  projects,  aiid 
rehabilitation  plans. 
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Table  5-57- 

Selected  data  from  t^e  study  on  the  magnitude  of  historic  building 
conservation  needs  in  America:    1981  (continued  on  next  page) 


Cumulative 

Frequency  Percent  tjercent 


Year  of  cooitruction 

Pre-1700   11  2.U  2.4 

1700-1749   26  5.7  8.1 

1750-1799   39  8.6  16.7 

1800-1849    89  19.6  36.3 

1850-1899    201  44.2  80.5 

1900-1949    88  19.3  99.8 

Post-1949   1  0.2  100.0 

ToUl   455  100.0  100.0 

Grots  squm  footage 

0  -  5,000   206  47.8  47.8 

5,000  -  10,000   98  22.7  70.5 

10,000  -  20,000   48  11.1  81.6 

20,000  -  50,000   43  10.0  91.6 

50,000  -  100,000   20  4.6  %.2 

100,000  -  250,000   11  2.6  98.8 

250,000  -  500,000   4  019  99.7 

500,000+     1  0.3  100.0 

Total   431  100.0  100.0 

Structure  oMoership 

Federal   6  1.3  1.3 

SUte   27  5.9  7.2 

Local   71  15.4  22.6 

Nonprofit   109  23.7  46.3 

Private   224  48.7  95.0 

Other   23  5.0  100.0 

ToUl   460  100.0  100.0 

Structure  aaoftgeMot 

Federal   6  1.3  1.3 

SUte   18  3.9  5.2 

Local....   59  13.0  18.2 

Nonprofit   130  28.5  46.7 

Private   215  47.2  93.9 

Other   28  6.1  100.0 

Total   456  100.0  100.0 
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Table  5-57. 

Selects  data  from  the  study  on  the  magnitude  of  historic  budding 
conservation  needs  in  America:    1981  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Frequency 


Percent 


Cuoulative 
percent 


Otrrent  use 

Residential  

Coawrcial  

Industrial  

Govement  

Institutional  

Ag;ricultural  

HuseuB  

Vacant  

Other  

DeMolished  

Total  

Year  of  last  nMblliUtioQ 

1981  

1974-1980  

1964-1973  

1950-1963  

1930-1949  

Pre-1930  

No  rehabilitation  

Total  

Amual  naintwiance  budget 

$0  -  1,000  

$1,000  -  2,000  

$2,000  -  5,000  

$5,000  -  10,000  

$10,000  -  50,000  

$50,000  -  100,000  

$100,000  -  500,000  

$500,000+  

Total  


129 

27.6 

27.6 

53 

11.3 

38.9 

4 

0.8 

39.7 

31 

6.6 

46.3 

55 

11.8 

58.1 

2 

0.4 

58.5 

79 

16.9 

75.4 

35 

7.5 

82.9 

64 

13.7 

96.6 

16 

3.4 

100.0 

468 

100.0 

100.0 

159 
146 
44 
24 
"22 
9 
11 

415 


86 
50 
88 
52 
69 
18 
9 
3 

375 


38.3 
35.2 
10.6 
5.8 
5.3 
2.2 
2.6 

100.0 


22.9 
13.3 
23.5 
13.9 
18.4 
4.8 
2.4 
0.8 

100.0 


38.3 
73.5 
84.1 
89.9 
95.2 
97.4 
100.0 

100.0 


22.9 
36.2 
59.7 
73.6 
92.0 
96.8 
99.2 
100.0 

100.0 
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Table  5-57. 

Selected  data  from  the  study  on  the  magnitude  of  historic  building 
conservation  needs  in  America:    1981  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Cunulative 

Frequency  Percent  percent 


FUDdiag  sourcM 


Historic  Preservation 

Fund  Grant   ,^  ^ 

Othar  Federal   '''' 

,     ,    5*  8.1  22.5 

  52  7.8  30.3 

^"'^i^''   29  4.^  34  7 

Private  benefactors   on  ■,.  ^ 

  »»  14.9  W.6 

Owners  

...    33*  50.4  100.0 

^"^^   663  1-0.0  100.0 

General  coodition 

All  ccponents  okay   1^3  33  ^ 

At  least  one  coopone  not  okay   269  61.6  lOO.O 

"^"^^   *37  100.0  100.0 


S«r«:  National  Institute  for  the  Conservation  of  Cultural  Property,  Inc.  (NIC),  Historic  Buildin..: 
A  Study  on  the  Mapiitude  of  Architectural  C^«>r.»Hm  Meeds  in  A.«rin..  Washington,  D.C.,  1984,  pp. 

Ihtbodolo8lc.l  note:   This  study  was  sponsored  by  the  NaUonal  Institute  for  Conservation  of  Cultural 
Property,  Inc.,  (NIC)  with  support  froa  the  Design  Arts  Prograa  of  the  national  Endowent  for  the 
Arts.   In  1981  a  field  survey  was  conducted  fro,  a  sa^>le  of  2,114  properties  selected  fro.  the 
National  Register  files.   Usable  responses  based  on  fieldwork  were  obtained  froa  526  individual 
buildings  (25  percent  of  the  total).   Sanpling  was  conducted  by  NIC  staff  specifically  e^loyed  for 
that  purpcje.   The  survey  was  designed  to  include  approxi«ately  1  percent  of  the  estiaated  nuirt>er  of 
historic  buildings.   DaU  were  conpiled  on  a  standardized  response  fo»  field  tested  by  National 
Confewnce  of  SUte  Prea«rvation  Office,  and  the  ttmticMn  Institute  of  Architect's  Historic  Resources 
Coeaittee.  ForK  were  distributed  to  51  AIA  State  Historic  Preservation  Coordinators  who  acted  as 
organizers.  NIC  requested  that  wherever  possible  only  trained  professionals  coaplete  the  for.,  ihe 
focus  of  the  study  was  an  evaluation  of  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  the  cost  of  rehabilitation 
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Table  ^-58.  ^  ^.^.^  ^ 

Condition  of  historic  buildings  and  estimated  cost  to  rehabilitate: 

(continued  on  next  page) 


1981 


Year 


Okay  Percent 


Condition  by  a«e 

Pre-  1700  

1700-1749  

1750-1799  

1800-1849  

1850-1899  

1900-1949  

Post- 1949  

Total  

Condition  by 
owmhip 

Federal  

State  

Local  

Nonprofit  

Private  

Other  

Multiple  

Total  

Condition  by  use 

Residential  

CcaBercial  

Industrial  

Government  

Institutional. . 
^icultural . . . 

Museun  

Vacant  

Other  

Total  


Not 
okay 


Percent 


Cost  to 
rehabilitate  Percent 


(dollars  in 
thousands) 


4 

2.4 

7 

2.6 

238.5 

0.2 

10 

6.0 

16 

6.0 

1,838.1 

1.7 

15 

9.0 

24 

9.0 

810,7 

0.8 

33 

19.8 

SO 

18.8 

4,205.3 

4.0 

66 

39.5 

122 

45.9 

56,017.5 

53.3 

38 

22.8 

47 

17.7 

41,916.4 

40.0 

1 

0.5 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

167 

100.0 

266 

100.0 

105,026.5 

100.0 

0.5 

5 

1.9 

5,406.5 

5.2 

9 

5.4 

14 

5.2 

6,026.1 

5.8 

19 

11.3 

47 

17.6 

33,369.9 

31.8 

38 

22.6 

62 

23.2 

5,498.0 

5.2 

93 

55.4 

123 

46.1 

39,108.6 

37.3 

6 

3.6 

15 

5.6 

15,197.1 

14.5 

2 

1.2 

1 

0.4 

200.0 

0.2 

168 

iOO.O 

267 

100.0 

104,806.2 

100.0 

49 

29.3 

78 

29.5 

3,209.3 

3.1 

28 

16.7 

20 

7.6 

4,431.1 

4.2 

1 

0.6 

3 

1.1 

7,377.0 

7.0 

11 

6.6 

18 

6.8 

18,652.5 

17.8 

17 

10.2 

34 

12.9 

13,249.5 

12.7 

1 

0.6 

1 

0.4 

1.0 

it 

31 

18.6 

47 

17.8 

4,657.2 

4.4 

1 

0.6 

29 

11.0 

34,587.0 

33.0 

28 

16.8 

34 

12.9 

18,573.8 

17.7 

167 

100.0 

264 

100.0 

104,738.4 

99.9 

*Less  than  .5  percent. 
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Table  5-58, 

Condition  of  historic  buildings  and  estimated  cost  to  rehabilitate:  1981 

(continued  from  previous  page) 


Mot  Cost  to 


Year 

Okay 

Percent 

okay 

Percent 

rehabilitate 

Percent 

C  tiditioo  hy  "jma 

(dollars  in 

re^ilititad 

thousands) 

4 

2.8 

6 

2.4 

2,074.0 

2.1 

4 

2.8 

5 

2.0 

651.1 

0.7 

4 

2.8 

16 

6.3 

2,218.7 

2.3 

9 

6.2 

14 

5.6 

27,691.1 

28.7 

21 

14.5 

22 

8.7 

12,609.5 

13-1 

1974-1980  

S7 

39.3 

84 

33.3 

17,095.7 

17.7 

1981  

46 

31.7 

105 

41.7 

34,186.3 

35.4 

14S 

100.1 

252 

100.0 

96,526.4 

100.0 

Ccoditioo  by  BaintaoteoiDoe  biM^et 

(dollars  in  thousaxxls) 

19,7 

54 

23.9 

.  17,401.9 

23.7 

1.0  -  1.9  

21 

15.3 

28 

12.4 

2,402.9 

3.3 

22.6 

56 

24.8 

2,464.0 

3.3 

S.O  -  9.9  

23 

16.8 

29 

12.8 

3,403.4 

4.6 

10.0  -  49. »>  

26 

19.0 

39 

17.3 

15,294.1 

20.8 

50.0  -  99.9  

3 

2.2 

14 

6.2 

10,559.3 

14.4 

100.0  -  499.9  

3 

2.2 

6 

2.7 

22,042.5 

30.0 

3 

2.2 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Total  

137 

100.0 

226 

100.1 

73,566.1 

100.1 

Cooditioo  hy  omtpaoLj 

166 

>9.4 

235 

89.0 

70,151.4 

67.0 

1 

0.6 

29 

11.0 

34,587.0 

33.0 

Total  

167 

100.0 

264 

100.0 

104,738.4 

100.0 

iote:   See  table  5-57  for  eethodological  note. 


*t«ss  tnan  .5  percent. 

Scum:  lUtiooal  Institute  for  the  Conservation  of  Cultural  Property,  Inc.  (IIC),  Historic  Buildings:  A 
Study  on  the  Magnitude  of  Architectural  rop^rvation  Needs  in  Aaarica,  Washington,  D.    ,  1984,  pp.  6-8. 


Chapter  6 


Literature 


Section  6-1.  Writers 

Tables  6-1  to  6-22 

Section  6-2*  Production,  Publication  and 
Distribution 
Tables  6-23  to  6-39 

Section  6-3.  Consumption  of  Literature 
Tables  6^  to  6-43 


This  chapter  covers  several  a^)ccts  of  Literature.  Selected 
data  on  writers,  including  information  on  their  numbers, 
education,  and  income,  are  presented  in  tables  in  section  1. 
Section  2  presents  data  on  book  production,  publication, 
and  distribution  and  sales,  an'l  section  3  covers 
consumption  of  books  and  periodicals  and  ^  iracteristics 
of  readers. 


Major  Sources  of  Information 

Scaion6-l  includes  several  references  to 
information  in  chapter  1  (Arts  in  the  Economy),  chapter  2 
(Artist  Employment),  chapters  (Arts  Education),  and 
chapter  9  (Audiences).  Information  in  those  cnapters 
relevant  to  writers  was  obtained  from  the  following 
so'irces: 

■  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census; 

■  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts; 

m   Survey  of  Public  Particq>ation  in  the  Arts,  1982 
and  1985; 

m   National  Assembly  of  State  Arts  Agencies; 
«    U.S.  Dc|>artment  of  Education; 
m    U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics; 

■  National  Research  Center  oi  the  Arts,  Inc.; 

■  U.S.  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis. 


Tables  in  chapter  6  come  from  the  following  sources: 


Writers 

m   Coda:  Poets  and  Writers  Newsletter, 

«    Encyclopedia  of  Associations; 

«   National  Center  for  Education  Statistics; 

«   Associated  Writing  Programs; 

«   The  Wages  of  Writing:  Per  Word,  Per  Piece. 

or  Perhaps  (Columbia  Umversity  study  of 

Authors  Guild  members,  1979); 
m    Authors  Guild; 

«    Library  of  Congress,  Annual  Report. 


Production,  Publication  and  Distribution 

«    Historical  Statistics  of  the  United  States, 

Colonial  Times  to  1970; 
*   Publishers  Weekly; 
«   Statistical  Abstraa  of  the  United  States; 
«    Department  of  Labor,  Employment  Hours  and 

Earnings; 

8   Association  of  American  Publishers; 

«   Bowker  Annual  of  Library  and  Book  Trade 

Information; 
■    Department  of  Conimerce.  U.S.  Industrial 

Outlook; 
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■  Book  Industry  Study  Group; 
a  Libraiy  Journal; 

a  Paperbound  Books  in  Print; 

■  American  Book  Trade  Directory. 

ConsumpUoD  of  Literature 

■  Survey  of  Current  Business; 

a    Consumer  Research  Studies  on  Reading  and 
Book  Purchasing. 

Section  6-1.  Writers 

A  challenge  in  looking  at  the  current  state  of 
lite  iture  is  to  discover  how  many  Americans  are  writcrs- 
not  such  an  easy  task.  Writing  is,  by  its  very  nature,  a 
solitaiy  activity.  Some  authors  may  write  for  years  or  even 
a  lifetime  without  publication  or  public  reading,!  of  their 
work.  In  addition,  writing  is  not  the  primary  source  of 
income  for  many  authors,  nor  do  they  belong  to  any  union 
or  organization  in  which  they  might  easily  be  enumerated. 

Methods  of  Counting  Authors 

Comparisons  of  the  numbers  of  authors  compiled 
using  various  means  and  definitions  are  instruaive  of  the 
problem  of  identifying  the  number  of  authors  in  the 
United  States.  From  the  Census  Bureau  data  in  chapter  2 
it  ca  i  be  seen  that  the  1980  decennial  Census  of 
Population  counted  45,748  authors  (table  2-2).  In  the 
same  year,  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  using  a 
somewhat  diH'erent  classification,  rqx)rted  71,000  authors 
(table  2-6)  (see  discussion  in  chapter  2,  section  2-1). 

There  are  several  reasons  to  cxpca  some  differences 
between  the  two  surveys.  The  Census  of  Population  is 
taken  every  ten  years  in  the  same  month,  April.  The 
Current  Population  Survey  estimates  arc  an  ave^e  over 
12  months.  The  author  category  is  a  relatively  small 
occupational  group.  The  CPS  is  based  on  a  much  smaller 
sample  ^han  the  Census  of  Population  and  hence  has  much 
larger  sampling  errors  for  small  groups.  The  Current 
Population  Survey  utilizes  personal  interviews,  and  the 
interviewer  may  probe  for  types  of  employment  which 
might  not  otherwise  be  reported  To  qualify  as  employed, 
one  had  to  work  only  one  hour  in  the  week  prior  »o  the 
survey;  consequently,  some  persons  who  would  not 
consider  themseKes  employed  as  authors  in  a  self- 
administered  questionnaire  mi^  state  they  were  so 
employed  when  probed  by  an  interviewer.  With  these 
cautioni  in  mind,  it  can  be  noted  that  the  Current 


Population  Survey  lists  the  following  numbers  of  authors 
from  1971  to  1988  (sec  tables  2-5  to  2-7): 


1970 

1980 

Classification 

Qassiflcation 

1971-33,000 

1983*64,000 

1972-31,000 

1984  -  72,000 

1973-39,000 

1985-71,000 

1974-47,000 

1986  -  77,000 

1975  -  47,000 

1987  -  86,000 

1976-49,000 

1988  -  83,000 

1977-49,000 

1978-54,000 

1979-56,000 

1980-71,000 

1981-74,000 

1982  ^71,000 

The  decennial  Census  of  Population  gives  the 
following  numbers  of  authors  for  1950  to  1980  (tables  2-1 
and  2-2). 

1950  - 16,000  or  17,000  (different  classifications) 

1960-29,000 

1970-27,800 

1980-45,800 

De^tte  the  differences  in  estimates,  both  the  decennial 
Census  of  Populf  'on  and  the  Current  Population  Survey 
indicate  that  there  was  a  substantial  rise  in  the  author 
occupational  group  in  the  decade  of  the  1970*s.  CPS 
estimates  indicate  that  this  increase  continued  in  the  1980's 
although  estimates  for  1988  were  somewhat  lower  than  for 
1987. 


Geographic  Distribution  of  Author^ 

Table  6-1  presents  information  on  the  distribution  of 
authors,  by  State,  in  1970  and  1980  from  the  decennial 
Census  of  Pc^lation.  The  highest  numbers  and  ratios  of 
authors  to  State  population  in  both  years  are  in  California 
and  New  York.  The  lowest  numbers  and  ratios  in  1970  are 
in  South  Dakota,  >^oming,  West  Virginia,  and  North 
Dakota,  and  in  the  latter  three  again  in  1980.  The  two 
States  with  the  highest  number  of  authors  approximately 
doubled  those  numbers  in  10  years.  California  reponed 
5,035  authors  in  1970  ard  11,272  in  1980,  while  New  York 
had  5,567  authors  in  1970  and  9^61  in  1980. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research 
Division  Research  Report  19,  Where  Artists  Live  1980. 
reported  87  percent  of  authors  living  in  urban  areas  and 
13  per"  nt  in  rural  areas  (see  table  2-8).  These 

^  i  /-» 


percentages  are  close  to  the  86  percent  of  all  artists  living 
in  urban  areas  and  81  percent  of  all  persons  in  professional 
specialties  living  in  urban  areas. 

Employment  in  Related  Industries 

Interesting  con^arisons  may  be  made  with 
employees  in  printing  and  publishing,  an  industry  bastd 
ultimately  on  the  "raw  material"  of  writers'  cfforU  (see 
tables  2-16  and  6-26).  In  1970,  according  to  the 
Dq)artment  of  Commerce  figures  in  table  2-16,  more  than 
a  million  persons  were  employed  in  this  industry.  In  1975, 
the  number  of  employees  dij^  to  991,000,  but  in  1980, 
the  figure  was  1,151,000.  In  1981,  the  number  of 
employees  increased  by  10,(K)0,  and  in  1982,  there  was  a 
decrease  of  6,000.  Change  in  printing  technology,  as  well 
as  in  the  economy  tad  number  of  actual  publicttionj 
produced,  may  account  for  some  of  these  fluctuations. 
Qearly,  however,  more  printing  and  publishing  employees, 
many  of  them  members  of  unions,  can  be  identified  than 
those  individuals  who  list  their  primary  occupation  as 
"author." 

Membership  in  Writers'  Professional  Organizations 

fable  6-2  presents  numbers  of  members  of  some  of 
the  major  nationwide  writing  organizations,  as  listed  in  a 
handbook  by  the  editors  of  ^o<^.  fpets  and  Writers 
f^lewsletter  in  1985.  The  items  that  represent  ind:viduals 
sum  to  38322  writers  but  may  include  some  double 
counting.  Ihe  members  of  these  prestigious  orgaruzations 
are  writers  of  published  poetry,  fiction,  and  other  literature 
forms,  A  moie  ertensive,  though  by  no  means 
comprehensive,  liii  of  writ'  V  organizations  and  their 
membership  from  1984  to  1989  is  presented  in  table  6-3.  It 
is  not  possible  to  sum  these  membf  rships  to  arrive  at  an 
unduplicated  total;  however,  the  combined  memberships 
for  these  writing  organizations  as  listed  in  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Assoriations  was  141,623  in  1989. 

Such  lists  probably  both  overestimate  and 
underestimate  numbers  of  authors  in  certain  ways.  Many 
writers  undoubtedly  belong  to  more  than  one  of  these 
groups;  others  belong  to  no  orgaruzation.  Some  who  do 
not  belong  may  not  fit  particular  definitions  of  writers,  i.e., 
they  may  not  have  published  their  work,  may  not  have 
published  uithin  a  given  time,  may  publish  in  periodicals 
rather  than  books,  and  so  forth. 


Publishers'  Estimates 

Much  higher  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
number  of  aeative  writers  nationwide  than  the  ones 
obtained  from  the  Census  Bureau  or  counts  of  members  of 
writing  organizations.  More  than  a  decade  ago,  an  often- 
quoted  statement  appeared  in  Th?  Culture  Barons.  "A 
fiction  editor  at  a  leading  publishing  house  estimates  that 
250,000  bo<As  are  written  each  year  -  out  of  which  a  mere 
25,000  are  published  -  which  suggests  that  there  are  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  serious  writers  working  in  the  nation 
at  any  one  time."^  Actually,  according  to  :able  6-25,  more 
than  39,000  new  books  and  new  editions  were  published  in 
1975,  including  3305  in  fiction,  so  the  editor's  estimate  is 
possibly  low.  WlJle  a  few  authors  may  write  more  than 
one  book  per  year,  probably  many  more  than  the  250,000 
estimated  book  authors  are  writing  shoner  works,  such  as 
poems,  plays,  scripts,  and  shon  essays. 

Self-reported  Creative  Writing 

Another  means  of  estimating  the  total  number  of 
authors  is  to  ask  members  of  the  general  public  whether 
they  ever  write  creatively.  In  such  a  survey,  conducted  by 
the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  13  percent  of 
the  rej^ondcnts  in  1975  said  they  ever  write  stories  or 
poems.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  may  include  any 
writing  done  over  a  lifetime  and  may  reflect  school  years. 
In  1980,  22  percent  of  the  respondem^  and  in  1988, 
24  percent  of  the  respondents  reported  ever  writing  poems 
or  stories  (see  table  9-3). 

Creative  writing  is  a  reaeational  activity  of  6  percent 
of  adults,  18  years  and  over,  ui  the  Survey  of  Public 
Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA)  in  1982  and  again  in  1985. 
The  survey  specified  a  time  period  of  "in  the  last  12 
months"  (table  9-2). 


Writers'  Education 

The  education  of  writers  is  more  difficult  to  measure 
than  training  in  the  performing  arts.  Writing  is  a  skill 
taught  through  many  courses  at  the  elementary,  secondary, 
and  university  levels.  Consequently,  enrollment  in  aeative 
writing  courses  and/or  numbers  of  courses  taught 
measures  neither  the  total  amount  of  in!:truction  nor  the 
number  of  practitioners.  That  is,  many  courses  labeled 
simply  •language  arts"  or  "English"  have  at  least  some 
CTcative  writing  components;  in  addition,  writing  skills  are 
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integral  to  many  other  areas,  such  as  history  and  other 
social  sciences. 


Secondary  Education 


for  example,  7.7  percent  of  bachelors  degjecs  were  in 
letters.  By  1984,  this  category  was  only  3  J  percent  of  all 
bachelors  degrees  awarded.  In  1987  letters  were  3.7 
percent  of  all  bachelors  degrees  (table  3-40b). 


ERIC 


As  shown  in  table  3-7a,  in  1982  and  in  1987  high 
school  graduates  averaged  about  a  full  year  of  English 
CTedits  for  each  of  the  four  years  of  high  school  (3.8  credits 
in  1982  and  4.03  in  1987),  the  highest  number  of  credits  for 
any  single  subject.  English  course  curricula  inevitably 
include  some  writing  and  study  of  literature,  and  many 
courses  contain  at  least  some  elements  of  creative  writing. 

Interest  in  creative  writing  at  the  secondary  school 
level  is  demonstrated  in  participation  in  writing-related 
extracurricular  activities.  A  study  conducted  in  1982  by  the 
US  Depaitment  of  Education^  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  found  that  18  percent  of  high  school 
seniors  participated  in  high  school  newspapers,  magazines, 
or  yearbook  clubs  (sec  table  3-17).  Participation  was 
related  to  grade  point  average,  with  33  percent  of  the 
students  with  the  highest  grade  averages  participating, 
compared  with  only  9  percent  of  those  with  averages  of 
2.00  or  less.  Girls  were  more  likely  to  participate  than 
boys,  by  a  ratio  of  about  2  to  1  in  all  race/ethnicity 
categories. 


Higher  Education 

Earned  degrees  in  English  and  literature,  by  sex, 
from  academic  years  1949-50  to  1985-86  are  listed  in 
table  6-4.  Note  that  in  this  series  of  surveys  conducted  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Education^  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics,  the  category  "English  and  literature" 
includes  creative  writing  as  well  as  several  other  topics, 
such  as  classics,  American  bterature,  and  technical  and 
business  writing.  All  three  levels  of  earned  degrees 
showed  some  fluctuations  in  numbers  between  1949-50  and 
1958,  followed  by  a  rapid  rise,  more  than  doubling  in 
numbers  between  1959-60  and  1967-68.  This  corresponds 
to  a  general  increase  in  total  degrees  awarded  in  all  fields. 
The  number  of  degrees  granted  peaked  in  1970-71  for 
bachelors  and  masters  degrees  and,  as  could  be  expected, 
several  years  later  1972-73  for  doctoral  degrees.  A  slow, 
but  steady  decL'  ic  in  numbers  of  degrees  granted  at  each 
level  has  followed,  reaching  nearly  stable  numbers  in  the 
niid-1980*s  and  snudl  recent  increases  from  the  lows  of 
1982-83.  The  peak  numbers  were  57,026  bachelors  degrees 
and  8,935  masters  degrees  (both  in  1970-71),  and  1,631 
doctoral  degrees  In  1972-73.  Recent  numbers  are  27^60 
bachelors  degrees,  4,923  masters  degrees,  and  937  doctoral 
degrees  in  1985-86.  Degrees  in  letters  have  declined  as  a 
percentage  of  total  degrees  awarded  since  1970.  In  1971, 
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Degrees  Awarded  in  Literature,  by  Sex 

Table  6-4  also  shows  degrees  awarded  by  sex. 
Throughout  the  37-year  period,  more  women  than  men 
have  received  bachelors  degrees  in  English  and  literature. 
The  percentage  increased  from  60  percent  of  all  degrees 
awarded  in  1SM9-50  to  67  percent  and  has  remained  at 
about  that  level  since  the  1960's.  Recent  data  are  18,210 
women  compared  with  9,150  men  in  1985-86. 

For  recq>ienu  of  masters  degrees  in  English  and 
literature,  the  percentages  of  men  and  women  have 
undergone  more  con^lex  changes.  Through  the  1950's, 
more  men  than  women  received  masters  degrees,  e.g.  1320 
men  (58  percent)  compared  with  939  women  in  1949-50. 
Beginning  in  1959-60,  however,  the  number  of  women 
began  to  exceed  the  number  of  men  receiving  masters 
degrees  (1,473  women,  and  1,458  men  in  that  year).  By 
1970-71,  the  peak  year,  5,450  women  (61  percent)  and 
3.485  men  received  masters  degrees.  Subsequently,  the 
percentage  of  women  recipients  has  remained  the  same  or 
slightly  higher.  In  1985-86,  for  instance,  65  percent  of  the 
masters  degree  recipients  were  women  (3,183  of  4,923  total 
degrees  awarded). 

With  regard  to  doaoral  degrees  in  English  and 
literature,  in  1949-50,  only  49  of  230  doctoral  degrees 
(21  percent)  were  awarded  to  women.  Since  1981-82,  more 
women  ihan  men  have  received  doctoral  degrees.  In  1985- 
86,  57  percent  of  the  937  degrees  were  awarded  to  women. 


Degrees  and  Programs  in  Creative  Writing 

Table  3-42  lists  in  greater  detail  than  table  6-4  the 
areas  of  study  in  which  undergraduate  and  graduate 
degrees  were  conferred  in  academic  year  1986^7.  Both 
tables  were  compUed  by  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  (NCES).  However,  the  total  number  of  degrees 
granted  in  letters  is  higher  in  table  3-42  for  each  degree 
than  for  the  same  year  in  table  6-4  which  includes  only 
English  and  literature. 

According  to  table  3-42,  of  the  total  of  37,133 
bachelors  degrees  in  letters  for  1986^7,  only  470  were  for 
creative  writing  (193  presented  to  men  and  277  to  women). 
Bachelort  degrees  in  creative  writing  were  1.26  percent  of 
all  degrees  in  letters,  and  women  received  59  percent  of 
the  degreco  at  this  level.  At  the  masters  degree  level  in 
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creative  writing,  410  degrees  were  awarded,  6.7  percent  of 
*he  total  in  the  field  of  letter*.  Women  received  232  or 
57  percent  of  the  masters  degrees  in  creative  writing 
awarded  in  1986-87. 


Comparison  of  Programs  and  Degrees 

Associated  Writing  Programs  (AWP),  a  nonprofit 
organization  headquartered  at  Clu  Dominion  University  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  advocates  creative  writing  as  an  ait  and 
works  tofward  public  and  private  support  of  literary  artists. 
According  to  the  AWP  survey  conducted  in  1989,  280 
programs  granted  badielors  degrees  with  a  concentration 
in  creative  writing  (table  6-5).  The  number  of  spedRc 
"creative  writing"  degrees  and  programs  repoTted  by  AWP 
is  higher  than  that  inq>lied  by  the  Dqurtment  of 
Education  dassification  reported  in  table  3-42.  For 
example,  only  one  doctoral  degree  was  reported  by  NCES 
in  198(h87,  yet  AWP  lisu  39  doaoral  programs  throughout 
the  United  States  in  1989.  The  discrepancies  may  occur 
because  of  differences  in  reporting  "creati^/e  writing"  as  a 
program  or  as  the  topic  of  a  degree.  Both  sources  note 
that  programs  may  be  listed  under  literature  or  other 
topics  in  academic  departments. 

Recent  Increases  in  Creative  Writing  Programs 

Kiore  notable  than  the  numbers  of  degrees  granted 
are  the  large  increases  in  the  number  of  academic 
programs  in  creative  writing  offered  in  1984  and  1989 
compared  with  those  offered  in  1975  (table  6*5). 
According  to  AWP,  in  1975,  at  least  27  programs  were 
offered  at  the  bachelors  degree  level,  compared  with  270  in 
1989.  At  the  masters  degree  level,  47  programs  were 
offered  in  1975,  compared  with  225  in  1989.  Doctoral 
programs  increased  more  than  sixfold-between  1975  and 
1989,  from  6  to  39.  Nondegree  programs,  however, 
decreased  dramatically  indicating  that  many  programs 
previously  classified  as  non*degree  are  now  classified  as 
degree  granting. 

Government  Support  for  Literature 

Federal  support  through  the  Literature  Program  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has  consistently 
remained  at  about  3  percent  of  the  total  appropriated 
funds  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  during  the 
1980*3  (see  table  146a).  Because  of  fiuauations  in  the 


total  appropriations,  however,  the  amount  appiopriated 
for  literature  has  varied  from  a  low  of  $4,326  million  in 
1983  to  a  high  of  $5,125  million  in  1985.  The  Arts  in 
Education  programs,  funded  separately,  also  include  some 
literature  programs. 

Dau  from  50  States  on  awards  by  State  Arts 
Agencies  are  presented  in  tables  1-21  and  1-23.  In  1987 
literature  grants  were  about  6  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  State  Arts  Agency  grants.  The  total  amount  awarded 
for  literature  was  $4.8  million  about  2.7  percent  of  the  total 
awarded  for  all  disciplines. 

The  Columbia  University  Autliors  GuUd  Survey 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  investigating  writing 
income  in  comparison  to  total  income,  few  studies  have 
been  attenqKed  in  such  basic  areas  as  writers*  employment, 
earnings,  career  progression,  and  the  effects  of  government 
or  private  support  for  writers'  activities.  One  study, 
conducted  by  the  Columbia  University  Center  for  Social 
Science  in  1979,  was  published  by  Paul  William  Kingston 
and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  first  as  a  monograph,  and  more 
recently  by  Columbia  University  Prea  in  1986  as  Eis 
Wflipa  of  Wriring;  Ptt  WI^^^  Perhaps.  This 

survey  is  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  Columbia  Univeniiy 
Authors  Guild  Survey. 

The  methodology  for  the  study  was  as  follows. 
Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  a  sample  of  3,200  of  the 
5,000  writers  who  were  members  of  the  Authors  Guild  in 
1978,  and  to  1,900  of  the  3,750  authors  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  guild  in  the  previous  three  years 
(1976-1979).  Of  the  5,100  questionnaires  sent  to  writers, 
2,241  (46  percent)  were  returned. 

The  linking  of  the  sample  to  Authors  Guild  members 
or  those  invited  to  be  members  has  been  criticized  as 
skewing  the  sample  in  several  ways.  All  writers  in  the 
sanr '  ^e  had  to  have  published  at  least  one  book,  as  that  is  a 
criterion  for  invitation  to  membership  in  Authors  Guild. 
Many  writers  have  not  published  a  book,  although  they 
have  published  shorter  woiks  such  as  articles,  individual 
poems,  short  stories,  essays,  or  plays,  and  these  authors 
would  not  be  represented.  The  sample  has  thus  been 
criticized  as  skewed  toward  more  successful  authors  who 
have  already  published  bo<^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
study  has  also  been  criticized  as  being  more  representative 
of  fiaion  and  topical  nonflction  writers  than  of  authors  of 
textbooks,  professional  books,  or  technical  manuals  who 
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may  have  very  different  income  profiles  than  the  Authors 
Guild  based  sample.^ 

The  data  are  also  now  a  decade  old,  since  questions 
referred  to  calendar  year  1978.  However,  no  more  recent 
survey  of  comparable  national  scope  was  available  for  this 
report.  Despite  the  shortcomings  of  the  study,  the  findings 
illummate  the  challenges  most  writers  face  in  attempting 
both  to  write  full  time  and  to  make  a  living.  Tables  6-6  to 
6-14  summarize  the  fmdings  of  this  study. 

Definitions  of  Full-time  aod  Part-time  Writers 

Recognizing  that  self-designation  as  a  fuU-time 
author  may  mean  very  different  things  to  different  people, 
the  Columbia  University  Authors  Gufld  Survey  asked 
authors  to  designate  their  commitment  to  writing  in  terms 
of  both  a  time  commitment  and  occupational  commitment 
(whether  they  had  another  job).  See  tables  6-6,  6-8  and 
chart  6-1  for  definitions  of  full-  and  part-time  authors. 

In  terms  of  time  commitment,  the  re^ndents  were 
asked:  "On  average,  in  the  last  year  how  many  hours  per 
week  did  you  spend  writing  or  directly  working  in  some 
other  way  on  your  book  or  article?*  According  to  the 
study  report,  this  question  was  deUbcrately  worded  so  that 
authors  would  include  research  and  thinking  time,  as  well 
as  time  spent  on  other  activities  that  directly  contributed  to 
their  writing  product.'* 

For  the  total  sample,  median  time  spent  on  writing 
was  about  20  hours  a  week  with  the  most  aaive  quarter 
writing  35  hours  and  the  least  active  quarter  fewer  than  10. 
Among  those  holding  no  other  job,  77  percent  worked  at 
writing  20  or  more  hours  a  week. 

Other  Occupations  Among  Writers 

Table  6-7  lists  the  types  of  occupations  of  authors 
who  held  "a  paid  position  besides  freelance  writing"  at  the 
time  of  the  survey,  excluding  occasional  lectures  or 
readings,  irregular  fce-for-scrvice  editing,  translating,  and 
so  forth.  Part-time  authors  were  46  percent  of  those 
authors  re^nding  to  the  survey,  but  70  percent  were 
engaged  in  some  paid  work  other  than  book  and  article 
writing  (not  defined  by  them  as  holding  another  job. 
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however).  More  than  80  percent  of  the  other  paid 
positions  were  professional. 

Authors'  Earnings,  by  Commitment^  Sex,  and 
Genre 

Table  6-6  presents  data  on  the  earnings  from  writing 
by  type  of  author.  The  distribution  of  writing  income 
across  writers*  income  categories  is  surprisingly  similar  for 
full*  and  pan-time  writers  excq)t  for  the  lowest  income 
categoiy.  For  example,  8  percent  of  committed  full-time 
writers,  con^>tred  to  6  percent  of  limited  full-timers  and 
committed  part-timers,  earned  SSO,000  to  $99,999.  The 
data  show  that  the  amount  of  writing-related  income,  is 
not  in  a  sinq>le  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  writing-related  aaivities. 

Table  6-9  compares  the  median  income  of  authors  in 
1979  by  sex  and  time  commitment.  For  those  woiidng  less 
than  10  hours  per  week,  the  female  to  male  income  ratio 
was  .83,  while  it  was  .93  for  writers  working  from  10  to  19 
hours  and  M  for  those  working  20  to  39  hours.  However, 
for  men  and  women  authors  who  worked  at  least  40  hours 
each  week  at  writing,  the  income  returns  to  men  were 
considerably  higher  than  those  of  women.  In  this  case,  the 
ratio  of  female  to  male  earnings  was  .56.  For  full-time 
authors  in  1979,  the  median  income  for  men  was  $18,600 
and  that  for  women  was  $10,500. 

The  differences  between  female  and  male  earnings 
among  the  committed  full-time  authors  were,  in  part,  a 
result  of  the  differences  in  the  genres  in  which  they 
worked  Children's  books  tended  to  yield  lower  incomes 
than  other  forms  of  writing  (as  indicated  in  tables  6-10  and 
6-11).  Women  were  almosi  three  times  as  likely  as  men  to 
be  primarily  authors  of  children's  books  (25  percent 
compared  to  9  percent).^ 

Table  6-10  shows  authors'  income  by  genre  and  time 
commitment.  For  this  sample  of  writers  the  highest 
median  incomes  are  earned  by  "genre  fiction"  writers 
working  at  least  40  hours  a  week.  This  group  had  median 
incomes  of  $31,500.  Table  6-11  includes  an  income 
distribution  by  genre  of  income  earned  only  from  books. 

Table  6-12  presents  authors'  total  median  income  by 
time  commitment  and  gives  the  ratio  of  income  coming 
from  writing.  These  authors  *.'*d  a  median  income  of 
$27,000  in  1979,  of  which  a  ratio  of  33  came  from  writing. 
Only  committed  full-time  writers  earned  more  than  half 
their  total  personal  income  from  writing  (overall  ratio  of 
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.77).  For  limited  full-time  writers  and  committed  part-time 
writers,  the  ratio  was  about  one-fourth  of  total  income. 
(For  comparisons  with  performing  artists*  income  and  the 
relation  to  total  personal  income,  sec  tables  2-27  and  2-29.) 

Table  6-14,  comparing  the  Columbia  University 
Authors  Guild  sample  of  writers  income  in  iheir  best  year 
with  income  in  1979,  indicates  that,  adjusted  for  inflation, 
their  incomes  are  very  unstable.  Of  the  authors  reporting 
income  of  less  than  S2,500  in  1979, 12  percent  had  earned 
$100,000  or  more  in  a  "best  year."  Current  income  was  the 
same  as  the  'T>cst  year'  for  about  one-third  of  the  writers  in 
other  income  bradcets,  except  for  the  $100,000+  income 
bracket.  Critics  of  this  study  have  pointed  out  that  other 
types  of  authors,  such  as  textbook  writers,  might  have  very 
different  income  and  employment  profiles. 

The  data  from  this  study  can  be  compared  with 
Census  data  for  1979  which  reported  median  author 
income  of  $6,956  (table  2-12).  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Census  Bureau  classifies  each  person  only  once 
and  in  the  employment  in  which  they  spent  the  most  time. 
However,  to  be  classified  in  an  occupational  category  one 
had  to  woric  for  pay  or  profit  only  one  hour  in  the 
reference  week.  In  the  Census  data,  women's  median 
earnings  were  less  than  half  men's  median  earnings. 

Authors  Guild  Surveys  of  Advances  and  Royalty 
Rates 

The  Authors  Guild  has  also  conducted  a  series  of  14 
surveys  of  its  members  to  determine  the  most  common 
arrangements  for  advances  on  books  and  royalties  received 
from  publishers,  A  summary  of  results  from  five  most 
recent  surveys  conducted  between  1976  and  1987  is 
presented  in  table  6«15;  table  6-16  presents  additional  data 
for  1987.  Approximately  250  to  300  rc^nses  were 
tabulated  for  each  of  the  five  surveys.  The  Authors  Guild 
in  this  period  (1976  to  1987)  had  5,000  to  6,000  invited 
members,  all  of  whom  had  published  one  or  more  books. 
Note  that  although  315  contraas  are  represented  in  the 
data  for  1987,  the  majority  for  works  of  fiction,  they  were 
made  by  only  85  publishers,  and  a  large  number  of  these 
(34)  are  controlled  by  only  13  conglomerate  publishing 
companies. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  tables  6-15  and  6-16  shows 
that  the  royalty  rate  struaure  for  books  is  extremely 
complex.  Most  royalties  are  based  on  a  percentage  of 
certain  numbers  of  copies  sold  by  publishers.  Although 
more  authors  arc  receiving  higher  advances  for  books, 
according  to  table  6-15,  royalty  provisions  seem  less 
generous  in  recent  years.  About  55-60  percent  of  authors 
receive  "common  royalty  rates'*  (usually  10  percent  on  the 


first  5,000  copies  sold,  12  1/2  percent  on  the  next  5,000 
copies  sold,  and  15  percent  on  all  sold  after  10,000).  In  the 
years  of  these  surveys,  the  highest  percentage  receiving 
Vorsc"  royalty  rates  (i.e.,  the  percentage  is  smaller  or 
more  copies  must  be  sold  before  receiving  a  higher  rate) 
occurred  in  1985  (23  percent).  The  lowest  percentage 
receiving  a  high  royalty  rate  (15  percent  on  all  copies)  for 
hfxrdcover  books  also  occurred  in  1985  (6.7  percent). 

Royalty  provisions  for  mass  market  books  arc 
considerably  higher  (50  percent  share  is  the  most  common 
provision),  but  mass  maricet  book  prices  are  also  usually 
lower  than  prices  for  hardcover  trade  books.  That  is,  a  15 
percent  royalty  rate  on  a  hardcover  book  priced  at  $13.95 
is  $109.  A  mass  market  book  must  be  priced  higher  than 
$4.25  for  a  50  percent  royalty  to  be  equal.  In  1976,  about 
70  percent  received  a  50  percent  rate  compared  with 
55  percent  in  1987  (see  table  6-l5). 

The  influence  of  an  author's  having  an  agent  to 
negotiate  contracts  with  the  publishers  is  demonstrated  in 
table  6-16.  For  instance,  for  fiction  writers  the  18  contraas 
for  royalties  of  15  percent  on  all  hardcover  copies  were  all 
negotiated  by  age.  xs. 

Copyright  Registrations  and  Provisions 

Royalties  arc  directly  dependent  on  copyright 
registration  as  well  as  contractual  agreements  with 
publishers.  A  copyright  proteas  an  author's  "property" 
from  unauthorized  copying  or  reprinting.  It  is  the 
"exclusive  right  to  print,  reprint,  copy  and  vend  the  work; 
to  make  other  versions  of  the  work  and,  with  certain 
limitations,  to  make  recordings  of  the  work  and  to  perform 
the  work  in  public"  (see  notes,  table  6-17). 

Copyright  data  for  the  United  States  from  1870  to 
1987  are  presented  in  tables  6-17  to  6-22.  Although  the 
basic  protections  of  copyright  law  for  books  were  enacted 
in  1790,  numerous  subsequent  amendments  have  changed 
both  the  applications  of  that  protection  and  the  definitions 
of  categories  of  copyrighted  materials.  Consequently,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  or  compare  the  numbers  of  types  of 
items  protectee!  by  copyright  registrations  of  various  types 
of  publications  and  other  items  over  the  years.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  copyrighting,  as  reported  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  has  increased  greatly  over  the  past  century.  In 
1871  there  were  12,688  registrations.  Registrations  had 
increased  to  166,000  by  1925.  In  1987,  more  than  half  a 
million  copyrights  were  registered  in  a  single  year 
(table  6-22). 
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In  the  period  between  1970  and  1977,  the  annual 
number  of  books  copyrighted  rose  from  about  88,000  to 
122,000.  Recent  changes  in  the  way  copyright  statistics  are 
published  limits  the  comparability  of  later  data,  however. 
The  "monograph"  categoiy  in  whidi  books  are  now 
included  contained  aln»ost  154,000  in  1987,  and  the 
categoiy  now  also  includes  computer  sofbvare. 

Total  copyrights  are  expected  to  increase 
dramatically  in  the  next  few  years  with  the  removal  of  the 
"manufacturing  clause"  which  required  materials 
copyrighted  in  the  United  States  to  be  manufactured  or 
printed  here.  Authon  will  now  be  able  to  copyright  books 
primed  in  other  countries.  This  clause,  which  was  part  of 
U.S.  copyright  law,  was  allowed  to  expire  on  July  1,  1986 
after  much  debate  in  Congress.^ 

Numbers  of  copyright  registrations  provide  little 
information  about  the  actual  numbers  of  new  books  and 
new  editions  published  in  the  United  States  annually  and 
also  do  not  provide  information  on  topics  of  publications. 
Some  items  are  printed  but  not  registered  for  copyright, 
notably  government  publications;  othen  obtain  a  copyright 
but  are  never  printed.  Thus,  information  from  the 
publishing  industry  gives  a  more  detailed  view  of  books 
produced  in  the  United  States. 


Section  6-2* 


Production^  Publication, 
and  Distribution 


Tables  6-23  to  6-25  present  information  on  new 
books  and  new  editions  published  from  1880  to  1987.  As 
can  be  seen  in  the  tables,  defmitions  and  ways  of  classifying 
books  have  changed  over  the  period  Data  prior  to  1950 
do  not  contain  breakdowns  by  book  subject,  and  data  after 
1970  on  books  by  subject  combine  data  for  new  books  and 
new  editions.  Single  year  aberrations  in  a  trend  are 
sometimes  due  to  the  nature  of  publishing. 

In  1880,  a  total  of  2,076  books  were  reported 
published.  By  1950,  about  11,000  books  were  published,  of 
which  about  2,400  were  new  editions.  By  1986,  the  number 
of  .new  books  and  new  editions  had  risen  to  about  52,637 
(table  6-25). 


Bowker  Annual  of  Ubrarv  and  Book  Trade  Infomiation. 
R.R.  Bowker  Company.  New  York.  NY.  1987.  p.  124. 


New  Books  by  Subject  1950-1970 

The  total  number  of  new  books  increased  by 
181  percent  (from  8,634  to  24,288)  between  1950  and  1970 
(table  6-24).  Books  of  ^>ecial  interest  to  the  arts  and 
literature  had  the  following  profile.  Between  1950  and 
1970,  art  books  increased  by  168  percent,  biography  by 
73  percent,  fiction  by  65  percent,  juvenile  by  173  percent, 
literature  by  164  percent,  music  b>'  147  percent,  and 
poetiy/drama  by  115  percent. 

In  1950,  art  lx>oks  were  about  3.7  pervcent  of  the  total 
new  books  published,  biogrq)hies  were  61  percent,  fiction 
works  were  14  percent,  juvenile  books  were  10  J  percent, 
poetiy/drama  was  5^  percent,  literature  was  5.9  percent, 
and  music  was  1.0  percent.  As  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
these  percent  increases  with  the  total  percent  increases,  by 
1970  a  few  arts-related  categories  had  declined  in  percent 
of  the  total  -  most  notably  poetry/drama,  biography,  and 
fiction.  Of  the  total  new  books  in  1970,  art  was  3.5 
percent,  biographies  were  3.0  percent,  fiction  was  82 
percent,  juvenile  was  10.1  percent,  poetiy/drama  was  4.0 
percent,  literature  was  5.5  percent,  and  music  was  .9 
percent. 


New  Books  and  New  EdiUons:  1970-1987 

Table  6-25,  covering  1970  to  1987,  combines  numbers 
of  new  books  and  new  editions  by  subjea,  whereas  table 
6-24  lists  only  new  books  by  subject.  For  this  reason  the 
categories  of  art,  biography,  fiction,  literature,  and  music 
have  considerably  higher  numbers  of  new  publications 
listed  in  1970  in  table  6-25  than  in  table  6-24.  In  addition, 
in  1981,  methods  of  counting  paperback  books  were 
improved.  The  number  of  fiction  books  approximately 
doubled,  from  2,835  in  1980  to  5,655  in  1981,  largely 
because  of  this  change. 

The  importance  of  new  editions  in  the  various 
categories  is  demonstrated  by  the  differences  in  the  figures 
in  tables  6-24  and  6-25  for  each  subject.  Art  books 
incre;ise  from  852  to  1,169  by  adding  new  editions  to  new 
books.  Biography  is  doubled  from  735  to  1,536.  Fiction 
increases  by  about  50  percent,  from  1,998  to  3,137. 
Juvenile  books  increased  only  about  10  percent,  from  2,472 
to  2,640.  The  smaller  increase  in  juvenile  books  is  perhaps 
due  to  the  fact  that  few  juvenile  books  are  revised  as  new 
editions;  "classic"  juvenile  books  tend  to  be  reprinted  in  the 
original  editions  rather  than  revised  Tne  new  method  of 
counting  paperback  books  also  had  a  relatively  small  effect 
on  juvenile  books  in  1980-1981. 

The  number  of  new  literature  books  listed  for  1970 
more  than  doubled  with  new  editions  added.  This  categoiy 
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has  characteristics  opposite  those  of  juvenile  bo<to  as 
described  above.  Fewer  books  are  published,  but  many  are 
revLwl  repeatedly  as  texts  and  reference  books.  Thus,  new 
books  alone  were  1,998  in  1970  (table  6-24)  and  3,085  with 
new  editions  added  (table  6-25).  Music  books  are  much 
the  same,  although  the  numbers  are  smaller,  217  new 
books  in  1970  (table  6-24)  and  a  total  of  404  with  new 
editions  added  (table  6-25).  Poetry  and  drama  books 
inaeased  by  about  500,  from  973  to  1,474,  with  new 
editions  added  in  1970  (tables  6-24  and  6-25). 

In  1986  ait  books  were  about  3  percent  of  the  total, 
music  booki  .7  percent,  fiction  was  11  perrait,  poetry  and 
drama  was  2  percent,  and  literature  was  about  4  percent. 
These  figures  were  similar  to  those  for  1984. 


Income  of  Hourly  Employees  in  Printing  and 
Publishing 

Table  6-26  presents  information  on  the  number  of 
employees  and  hourly  wages  in  the  printinf^  and  publishing 
industry  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  for  1970  to 
1987,  Hourly  earnings  averaged  $9.99  for  the  industry  in 
1986  and  $10.28  in  1987.  Hourly  earnings  for  books  were 
slightly  less  than  for  the  total  industry  ($9.02  in  1986  and 
$935  in  1987). 


Estimates  of  Book  Sales 

Two  major  sources  for  sales  data  are  the  Association 
of  American  Publishers  (AAP)  and  the  Book  Industry 
Study  Group  (BISG).  Both  seu  of  dau  and  dau  from 
other  sources  are  reponed  annually  in  Tlie  Bowker  Annual 
ofLibn  /  and  Book  Trade  Inibrmation  published  by  R.R. 
Bowker  Company  New  York,  NY. 

Book  sales  figures  may  differ  d^)ending  on  whether 
they  are  compiled  based  on  published  sales  to  wholesalers 
and  jobbers,  on  sales  by  bookstores,  or  purchases  by 
consumers.  Some  consumer*based  computations  may 
include  books  published  in  earlier  years  but  remaining  in 
inventory.  These  and  other  methods  of  couming  either 
new  titles  or  numbers  of  copies  sold  can  result  in  very 
different  data  concerning  the  sales  of  books  in  the  United 
States. 

Tables  6-27  to  6-29  present  data  from  AAP  and 
BISG  on  the  dollar  value  and  units  of  publisher  sales. 
Tables  6-30  to  6-32  present  data  on  the  value  of  direct 
domestic  consumer  sales;  hence  the  figures  differ  from 
those  in  tables  6-27  to  6-29. 


Book  Prices 

Data  on  average  publishen  unit  price  and  on  the 
average  retail  prices  of  books  and  periodicals  by  subject 
matter,  and  by  the  major  categories  of  hardcover  and 
paperback,  are  shown  in  tables  6-33  and  6-34.  Average 
prices  by  subject  of  mass  market  paperbacks  in  1981  to 
1987,  are  shown  in  table  6-35. 


Dbtribution 

The  Book  Industry  Study  Group  sponsored  an  in- 
dqHh  investigation  of  physical  book  distribution  problems 
facing  the  book  industry  in  the  1980's.  Arthur  Andersen 
and  Comp$nf  conducted  the  study  in  1981,  using  the 
De^hi  tedmique.^  In  this  tedmique,  panels  of  esqierts  are 
selected  by  peers,  and  a  consensus  is  reached  by  each 
panel,  through  two  rounds  of  questionnaires  in  this  case. 
The  seven  panels  consisted  of  20  to  40  representatives  of 
the  following  groups: 

■  Publishers  of  mass  market  paperbacks; 

■  Wholesalers  and  jobbers; 

■  Ind^>endent  distributors  of  mass  maricet 
paperbacks; 

■  Bookseller^ 

■  Librarians;  and 

■  Manufacturers  (including  printers  and  binders). 

Survey  re^nse  rates  varied  by  panel,  ranging  from 
58  to  83  percent;  the  overall  response  rate  was  70  percent. 

Quantity  of  Books  Printed  and  Ordered 

Table  6-36  presents  the  results  of  panels'  ratings  of 
factors  from  1  (not  in^nant)  to  5  (very  imponant)  in 
affecting  traditional  publishgra'  decisions  and  mass  market 
publishers'  decisions  on  the  quantity  of  books  to  be  printed 
in  the  initial  print  order.  The  initial  print  order  may 
greatly  afTea  the  profitability  of  a  book,  as  the  publisher's 
objective  is  to  recoup  at  least  typesetting,  paper,  printing, 
binding,  and  other  overhead  costs  as  well  as  the  author's 
initial  royalty  or  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
publisher  wants  to  avoid  printing  too  many  copies, 
requiring  warehouse  storage  or  di^>osal.  Author's 
"reputation  or  promotability"  was  ranked  highest  (4.5  on 
the  1  to  5  scale)  as  a  factor  affecting  initial  print  order 
decisions   bv   mas.'?   market   publishen   (table  6-36). 


^Arthur  Andersen  and  Company,  pook  Distribution  in  the 
United  States:  Ikucs  and  Perceptions,  Book  Industry  Study 
Group,  New  York,  NY,  1982,  pp.  2,1  -  2.9, 5.9. 
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Traditional  publishers  also  ranked  author's  reputation  high 
(4.0),  but  "type  of  book"  received  a  slightly  higher  ranking 
(4.4)  by  this  group. 

Considering  the  basis  for  the  initial  bookstore  order 
decisions,  author's  reputation  was  again  coded  highest  by 
most  of  the  panels  (tables  6-37  and  6-38).  Only  librarians 
gave  higher  ratings  to  another  factor.  Librarian's  rating  of 
"reviews'*  was  higher,  averaging  4.6,  and  their  rating  of 
author's  reputation  (43)  was  a  close  second  (table  6-37). 


Bookstores  and  Whoksakrs 

Wholesalers  and  bo<^ores  ^re  at  the  end  of  the 
traceable  book  distribution  chain.  Once  books  are 
purchased,  whether  by  Ubraries  or  individuals,  the  number 
of  readers  or  borrowers  cannot  easily  be  determined  In 
the  United  States,  numerous  q)ecialized  bookstores  have 
developed.  Table  6-39  lists  the  numbers  of  bookstores  by 
types  in  1975,  1977,  1982,  and  1984  to  1986.  These  data 
originaLV  appeared  in  the  American  Book  Trade  Directory 
published  annually  by  KJR.  Bowker  Company,  Inc. 

Caution  must  be  used  in  interpreting  sales  of  books 
by  these  categories  of  bookstores,  however,  as  bookstores 
are  designated  in  a  category  if  they  sell  only  50  percent  of 
their  stock  in  that  subject  area  (see  notes  with  table  6-39). 
Thus,  many  general  bookstores  may  sell  almost  half 
juvenile  book '  and  vice  versa.  General  bookstores  include 
many  that  ordinarily  might  be  assumed  to  fall  into  other 
categories,  such  as  drugstore  book  sections  and  discount 
chain  stores  that  cany  a  wide  variety  of  types  of  books. 
Paperbadc  books,  for  instance,  are  probably  carried  by 
almost  all  of  these  types  of  bookstores. 

The  number  of  stores  in  a  category  in  a  particular 
year  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  relative  number  of 
books  sold  or  the  dollar  volume  of  business  in  that 
category.  Logically,  there  is  probably  at  least  some  direct 
relationship  between  these  figures,  or  the  stores  would  not 
stay  in  business  or  make  a  profit.  However,  some  stores 
may  sell  large  numbers  of  low  priced  books  (used  books  or 
paperbacks,  for  instance),  while  others  sell  fewer  high 
prict*d  books  (college,  law,  medical,  and  science-technology 
bookstores  generally  reflect  this  pattern). 

As  with  the  numbers  of  new  books  and  new  editions 
by  type,  there  are  fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  but  in 
most  categories,  the  general  trend  is  toward  increased 
numben  of  bookstores.  The  sharp  increase  in  total 
bookstores  in  two  years  -  from  11,717  in  1975  to  16,217  in 
1977  is  mainly  the  result  of  increases  in  seven  categories: 
antiquarian,  department  store,  general,  paperback, 
religious,  special,  and  used.  Two  categories,  religious  and 
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general,  account  for  nearly  half  of  the  total  increase. 
Religious  bo<^ores  nearly  tripled  in  number  in  a  decade, 
from  1,421  in  1975  to  4,142  in  1984.  As  seen  with  the 
numbers  of  new  books  and  new  editions  in  table  6-25,  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  religious  category  in  the  1970's  ani  1980's 
now  seems  to  be  waning.  In  several  other  categories,  the 
numbers  were  not  as  high,  but  the  percentage  increases 
were  even  larger. 

A  category  of  particular  interest  to  writers  is  used 
books,  as  writers  currently  do  not  receive  royalties  for 
regies.  Stores  selling  used  books  more  than  doubled  in 
two  years,  from  120  in  1975  to  274  in  1977,  then  doubled 
again  in  five  yean  to  561  in  1981  In  the  next  three  )^ears, 
they  nearly  doubled  again  to  1,115  in  1985,  followed  by  a 
4  percent  dedine  to  1,070  in  1986.  Thus,  the  numbers  of 
sellers  of  used  books  increased  almost  tenfold,  and 
increased  from  1  percent  to  5  percent  of  all  bookstores 
during  this  11-year  period. 

Mail  order  bookstores  have  tripled  in  numbers 
during  these  11  years,  as  have  museum  and  art  gallery 
bookstores.  Juvenile  bookstores,  still  a  relatively  small 
part  of  the  total,  show  the  steadiest  increases,  from  only  55 
in  1975,  near  the  so-called  *1>aby*bust"  period  with  low 
birth  rates.  The  number  of  stores  increased  to  94  in  1977, 
to  141  in  1982,  nearly  doubled  in  only  three  years  to  228  in 
1985,  and  declined  slightly  to  215  in  1986. 


Section  6-3.    Consumption  of  Literature 

Measuring  the  number  of  books  purchased,  the 
number  of  titles  published,  or  the  number  of  volumes 
printed  is  relath^ely  easy  compare with  the  task  of 
measuring  the  number  of  readers  and  the  number  of  books 
read  Some  problems  inherent  in  this  task  are  obvious: 
some  books  are  purchased  but  never  read;  others  are  read 
(and  reread),  but  at  a  time  quite  removed  from  date  of 
purchase.  Books  purchased  by  libraries  are  circulated  (and 
presumably  read)  numerous  times  per  copy.  A  book 
purchased  by  an  individual  may  also  be  read  by  more  than 
one  person  (family  member,  friend,  secondhand  purchaser, 
etc.).  Thus,  the  number  of  books  sold  annually  may  have 
little  relation  to  the  number  of  books  read  during  a  year, 
seeping  all  of  these  caveats  in  mind,  we  may  examine  a 
few  oudies  and  polls  in  an  attempt  to  discover  how  many 
people  are  reading  how  many  books  and  other  publications 
in  a  given  period. 


Reading  in  the  1950's  and  1960's 

RelatWely  few  surveys  or  polls  of  reading  habits  have 
been  attempted.  Several  conduaed  in  the  1950*s  and  early 


1960*5  were  summarized  in  an  article  in  the  19Q  B<?wi^q' 
^^Oaaal  "Readership." 

in  both  1953  and  in  1957.  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion  found  that  17  percent  of  the  people  in  iu 
scientific  sample  of  the  public  were  currently  reading  a 
book  which  they  could  name.*  In  April  1959,  George 
GaUup's  Institute  asked  the  question  in  slightly  different 
terms  and  found  that  21  percent  of  all  adulu  san^led  had 
read  a  book  whidi  they  could  name,  hardcover  or 
paperback,  in  the  previous  month. 

Comparative  figures  for  several  countries  were 
published  in  publishers  Weddv,  Fd>ruaiy  11,  1950.  In 
this  case,  the  question  asked  was,  "Do  you  happen  at  this 
time  to  be  reading  any  bookr     The  percentages 


responding  yes"  were: 

England 

55 

Noiway 

43 

Canada 

40 

Australia 

35 

Sweden 

33 

United  States 

21 

In  "Books  for  AH"  (UNESCO.  1956).  RE.  Barker 
compared  consumption  of  books,  newspapers,  and 
magazine$-a  much  wider  area  of  readership-in  several 
countries  in  1951**  Designating  the  level  of  readership  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  100  percent,  consumption  of 
publications  in  other  countries  was  as  follows  (in  percent): 


United  States  149 

France  76 
German  Federal 

Republic  46 

Italy  15 


According  to  an  article  dted  from  The  1959  Bowker 
Annual  of  Librarv  and  Trade  Information.  4th  ed..  U.S. 
book  sales  per  capita  were  $4.00  for  an  average  of  four 
books,  compared  to  $3.45  per  capita  for  an  average  of 


^  1962  Bowker  Annual  of  lArtrv  and  Book  TiKte 
Information.  7th  ed,.  R.R.  Bonrkcr  Comp«iy.  New  Yoik,  NY. 
1972,  p.  64.  Hcittftcr  dted  as  •Readership.' 

o 

As  cited  in  Readership,  p.  64. 


three  books  in  Sweden."  These  figures  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  Americans  were  willing  to  pay  more  for 
books,  although  leu  per  book,  than  were  Swedish  readers. 
However,  "British  b^braries  circulate  about  twice  as  many 
books  per  capita,  spen^  more  per  o^ita  for  lx>oJ^ 
circulate  twice  as  maxiy  books  per  volume  held"  Thus, 
bl>raiy  purchases  and  drcalation  of  books  must  not  be 
overiooked  in  attempting  to  estimate  reading  aaivity. 

In  terms  of  books  sold,  the  U.S.  performance 

compares  better.  Since  the  advent  of  the  paperbounds, 

more  adult  trade  books  have  been  sokl  each  year  than 

Ymt  been  borrowed  from  Ubrarics,  and  "even  the  ^cpdc$* 

charge  that  many  books  are  bought  as  'furniture'  rather 

than  as  reading  is  not  usually  assumed  to  i^ly  to 
14^ 

paperbounds." 

Ptrswud  Consumption  Expenditures  for  Reading: 
1930-1985 

Statistics  on  personal  consumption  eq)enditures  for 
reoeation  have  been  published  by  the  US,  DqMUtment  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  since  1909.  Beginning 
in  1930.  eq>enditures  were  induded  for  two  categories 
i-jlevant  to  reading:  books  and  maps  and  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  sheet  music.  Unfortunately  for  the 
purposes  of  this  study,  it  is  not  possible  to  subtract  from 
the  figures  the  irrelevant  subcategories  of  maps  and  sheet 
music.  General  trends  are  nevertheleu  evident.  (See 
tables  l-3a  and  l-3b  for  information  for  1909  to  1988.)  For 
the  sake  of  brevity,  the  two  categories  are  simply  referred 
to  as  "books"  and  "magazines"  in  the  following  discussion. 

In  1930.  the  first  year  for  which  expenditures  for 
these  two  categories  are  separate^  available,  Americans 
spent  $264  million  on  books  and  neariy  twice  as  much, 
$512  million,  on  magazines.  Together,  these  categories 
were  19.4  percent,  or  about  one-fifth,  of  the  total 
reaeation  e3q)enditures  of  nearly  $4  billion. 

In  1935.  the  middle  of  the  Depression,  total 
recreation  expenditures  decreased  to  S16  billion,  but 
e3q)endiiures  for  books  were  7  percent  of  the  total,  a  level 
exceeded  only  by  8.5  percent  in  1945.  In  1935. 
aq)enditures  for  magazines  were  173  percent  of  total 
recreation  expenditures.  Together,  the  two  categories 
accounted  for  243  percent  of  total  expenditures,  a  level 


'As  cited  in  Readership,  p.  65. 
^Readership,  p.  65. 
^Readership,  pp.  65-66. 


As  ated  in  Readership,  p.  65. 
^As  ated  in  Readership,  p.  65. 


nearly  reached  again  in  1945,  when  i(  was  24.2  percent. 
Since  1983,  the  combined  total  for  the  two  categories  has 
been  about  half  the  1935-1945  levels,  about  12  percent  of 
total  recreation  expenditures. 

After  reaching  the  peak  of  173  percent  of  total 
recreation  expenditures  in  1935,  the  percent  spent  for 
magazines  has  slowly  decreased  (133  percent  in  1950;  12,1 
percent  in  1960;  9.6  perce^it  in  1970;  9.0  percent  in  1980; 
and  65  percent  in  1988).  However,  with  these  data  it  is 
not  possible  to  separate  the  influence  of  changes  in  the 
purchase  of  subcategories  in  this  area  (magazines, 
newspapers,  and  sheet  music). 

Books  have  fluctuated  less  as  a  percentage  of  total 
recreation  expenditures:  a  high  of  S5  percent  in  1945,  6.0 
percent  in  1950,  followed  by  a  slow  rise  to  6.8  percent  in 
1970,  then  a  steady  decrease  to  4.0  percent  in  1988.  As 
with  magazines,  the  actual  dollar  amounts  hr^*e  steadily 
risen.  Expenditures  in  this  cat^ory  furst  exceeded  the 
billion  dollar  level  in  1960:  $1.1  billion,  followed  by 
S1.6biUion  in  1965;  $2.9  billion  in  1970;  $3.6  billioii  in 
1975;  $5.6  billion  in  1980;  and  $9.8  billion  in  1988. 


Book  Industry  Study  Group  Data  on  Per  Capita 
Expenditure 

An  analysis  of  trends  in  purchase  of  books  in  the 
early  1980*s  is  presented  in  table  6-40,  taken  from  Book 
Industry  Trends  1985  by  John  Dessauer  (Book  Industry 
Study  Group,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  1985).  The  increase  in 
the  reading  age  population  during  this  four-year  period  is 
12.7  million,  but  the  increase  in  "consumer  units  of 
reading"  (books)  is  nearly  190  million.  The  resulting 
increase  in  books  purchased  per  capita  is,  at  Hrst  glance, 
less  impressive,  from  5.53  in  1980  to  6.08  in  1984. 

Characteristics  of  Readers  in  1983 

Who  is  reading  the  purchased  reading  materials 
discussed  above?  In  1983,  the  Book  Industry  Study  Group 
(BISG),  Inc.,  sponsored  a  Consumer  Research  Stu(ty  on 
Reading  and  Book  Purchasing.  This  survey  is  hereafter 
called  the  BISG  study.  The  characteristics  of  readers, 
based  on  a  sample  of  1,429  respondents  nationwide,  are 
sununarized  in  table  Ml.  The  major  categories  of  readers 
are  book  readers  (read  one  or  more  books  in  the  prior  six 
months);  non4>ook  readers  (read  newspi^>ers  and 
magazines  but  no  books  in  the  prior  m  months);  and 
nonretden  (read  no  book,  newspaper,  or  magazine  in  the 
prior  six  months). 
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Half  of  all  re^ndents  were  book  readers.  Only  6 
percent  were  nonreaders,  but  a  high  proponion, 
44  percent,  were  non4>ook  readers.  The  percentages  of 
book  readers  by  sex  (42  percent  of  males,  57  percent  of 
females)  were  approximately  reversed  in  non-book  readers 
(52  percent  of  males,  37  percent  of  females).  Nonreaders 
were  evenly  divided  between  the  sexes. 

Analyzed  by  age  groups,  persons  50  years  and  older 
are  less  likely  than  younger  persons  to  be  book  readers. 
Only  29  percent  of  those  65  and  older  described 
themseh^  as  t>ook  readers,  comiwed  to  about  60  percent 
of  those  aged  16  to  29.  The  pattern  is  reversed  among 
non-book  readers,  with  the  fewest  at  the  lower  ages  and 
the  highest  numbers  at  the  highest  ages.  The  older 
persons  are  also  more  likely  than  others  to  be  nonreaders. 
The  decrease  in  book  reading  with  age  and  the  higher 
number  of  nonreaders  may  be  related  to  lower  average 
education  levels  in  this  age  cohort.  Other  esplanations 
may  be  the  difficulties  associated  with  accessibility  of 
bookstores  or  Libraries  to  obtain  books  and  the  cost  of 
books  for  persons  on  limited  incomes.  Vision  problems  in 
the  older  age  groups  may  also  be  a  factor. 

Incidence  of  book  reading  (having  read  at  least  one 
bo<^  in  the  last  4-6  months)  increases  with  both  education 
and  income.  However,  one-quarter  of  those  with  college 
education  or  more  were  non-book  readers.  Book  reading 
was  highest  in  the  West,  with  59  percent  being  book 
readers  compared  with  47  to  49  percent  in  the  other 
geographic  regions  (table  641). 

Tables  6-42  and  643  present  additional  data  on 
literature  readership  by  genre. 

Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts:  1982 
and  1985 

Two  national  surveys  of  public  partidpation  in  the 
arts,  sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
were  carried  out  in  1982  and  1985.  See  chapter  9  for  a 
detailed  discussion  of  these  surveys.  Because  of  the 
similarities  in  the  design  of  the  two  surveys,  comparisons 
can  be  made  in  the  percentage  of  public  participation  in 
the  various  arts  in  the  two  years. 

In  both  years,  86  percent  of  the  re^ndents  said  they 
had  read  books  or  magazines  in  the  past  12  months 
(tables  9-1  and  9-2).  This  was  the  highest  rate  of 
partidpation  in  any  general  recreation  activity,  the  next 
highest  being  "play  cards,  board  games,  etc"  (over  65 
percent  part idprt ion).  In  the  more  q>ecific  arts-related 
recreation  activities  questions,  6  percent  in  both  years  had 
done  creative  writing.  Eighteen  percent  in  1982  and  19 


percent  in  1985  had  read  or  listened  to  poetry.  The 
readership  for  books  and  magazines,  as  well  as  the 
audience  for  poetry  reading,  was  stable  over  this  three-year 
interval. 

When  these  percentages  are  converted  into  indivi- 
duals in  the  adult  population  of  the  United  States,  the 
numbers  are  enormous.  'Hie  estimated  number  of  aduits 
in  1982  who  had  read  any  kii^d  of  book  or  magazine  in  the 
previous  12  months  was  137,.00,000,  while  92,500,000  had 
read  novels,  short  stories,  pr^etiy,  or  plays.  The  number  of 
readers  of  poetry  and  the  audience  for  poetiy  readings  was 
about  32,600,000  in  ^982.  Thus,  more  persons  read  books 
and  magazines  than  attended  motion  pictures 
(102,600,000)  in  'iie  previous  12  months  in  1982.  Reading 
novels,  short  s(.orics,  poetry  or  plays  is  the  third  most 
popular  activity  in  the  survey  list.  The  6  percent  who  sai^? 
they  had  done  creat^-ze  writing  was  higher  than  the  percent 
of  the  population  who  had  performed  before  the  public  in 
all  the  performing  arts  categories  combined  (tables  9-1  and 
9-2). 

Demographic  Characteristics 

Detailed  analyses  are  gr^en  in  table  9-16  of 
participation  rates  in  arts  aaivities  by  demographic 
charaaeristics  in  the  1985  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in 
the  Performing  Arts  (SPPA).  These  charaaeristics  are 
quite  close  in  most  respects  to  those  presented  in  table  6- 
41  based  on  the  BISG  survey. 

The  grand  mean  for  participation  in  reading  was 
56  percent,  more  than  twice  the  22  percent  who  visdcd  art 
museums,  the  next  most  popular  art-related  activity.  As  in 
the  BISG  study,  younger  persons  were  readers  more 
frequently  than  the  mean  with  a  decline  to  48  percent  in 
the  over  74  years  old  age  group.  In  the  1985  SPPA,  a 
wider  gap  between  men  and  women  readers  was  found 
than  in  the  BISG  survey:  63  percent  of  women  were 
readers  compared  to  48  percent  of  men. 


7  percent  attended  ballet  performances,  and  5  percent 
attended  opera. 

Expenditures  on  Reading:  1980  - 1986 

The  Department  of  Labor's,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  condu  as  an  annual  Consumer  Expenditure 
Survey.  Average  annual  expenditures  by  urban  consumer 
units  for  entertainment  and  reading  are  shown  in  table  1-6 
for  the  years  1980  to  1986.  According  to  this  survey,  the 
proportion  of  entertainment  expenditures  on  reading  by 
urban  consumers  declined  slightly  during  this  period,  from 
13.6  percent  of  entertainment  esqpenditures  in  1980  ($114 
of  a  total  of  $838)  to  1 1.4  percent  in  1986  ($140  of  $1,227). 

Persons  under  25  years  old  ^)ent  less  than  half  as 
much  on  reading  as  did  persons  25  to  34  years  old  ($66  and 
$136,  respectively).  Spending  on  reading  peaked  from  35 
to  54  years  of  age  ($173  per  year),  then  declined  (S149  per 
year  for  persons  55  to  64  years  of  age;  $130  per  year  for 
persons  65  to  74  years  of  age;  and  $93  per  year  for  persons 
75  and  older). 

The  lowest  expenditures  on  reading  were  reported  in 
the  South  ($120  per  year).  In  this  survey,  the  Northeast 
was  highest  in  expenditures  ($154  per  year),  the  Midwest 
second  ($151  per  year),  and  the  West  was  third  ($140  per 
year).  The  BISG  and  the  SPPA  studies  reported  the 
highest  percentages  of  readers  in  the  West.  Perhaps  there 
is  a  higher  concentration  of  readers  in  the  West  but  they 
spend  less  for  reading  materials,  perhaps  because  they  are 
younger  and  share  books  more  often. 


Comparison  with  Participation  In  Other  Arts 

Overlapping  audiences  for  art  activities  reported  by 
respondents  in  the  1982  SPPA  are  presented  in  table  9-13. 
Reading  was  the  "other  activity"  most  frequently  pursued 
by  those  attending  jazz,  classical  music,  opera,  musicals, 
plays,  ballet,  and  art  museums,  rangmg  from  78  to 
88  percent  who  also  read.  Conversely,  of  those  who 
participated  in  reading.  33  percent  also  attended  art 
museums,  27  percent  attended  musicals,  18  percent 
attended  plays,  20  percent  attended  classical  music 
performances,  and  13  percent  attended  jazz.  Only 
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Bote:  SUtes  are  in  order  of  rank  of  numbers  of  authors  in  1980.  The  toUl  nuaber  of  authors  in  1970  was 
26,000  and  in  1980  was  45,800. 

(a)  Concentration  ratio:   Proportion  of  authors  in  SUU  labor  force  coapared  with  national  proportion. 
A  ratio  of  1^00  would  Man  that  SUte  concentration  was  id&Titical  to  the  national  average  • 

(b)  In  the  rankings  (b)  is  used  to  represent  nuiters  that  are  too  low  to  be  aeaningful  (fewer  than  10 
artists)  and  the  concentration  ratios  derived  fro«  thea. 

Source:   National  Endow«nt  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Where  Artists  Live>  1980.  Washington,  D.C., 
Report  19,  March  1987,  figure  V,  p.  21.    (DaU  are  from  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Census  of  Population.) 
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TabK  b 

Estjiiia^ea  activity  in  literature  by  type  of  organization  as  listed  by  editors 
of  Codu:  1985 


Him  of  organization 


Type  of  activity 


Nuabers 


Acadeoy  of  Aaerican  Poets  

Associated  Writing  Prograas  

Authors'  Guild  

International  Women's  Writing  Guild. 
Poets  and  Writers  

Coordinating  Council  of  Literary 
Hagazines  

Sftall  Press  Record  of  Books  in 
in  Print*  


Newsletter  circulation 
to  SMbtrs  of  affiliated 
societies 

Creative  writing  programs 
sponsored 

Writing  prognas  listed  in 

catalog 

Meiters  of  AHP 

Users  of  job  listing  service 

Heebers  (oust  be  published 
authors,  nominated  by  peers) 

heabers 

Associate  eeabers 

Poets  and  fiction  writers 
Organizations  sponsoring 
readings 


Heabers  (individual  presses) 
Magazine  titles  held  in  library 
Issues  held  in  library 


Passes  listed  currently 
total  publications  produced 


14,000 

100 

256 

6,122 
1,700 

6,000 


2,000 
5,000 

5,700 
640 


358 
1,800 
16,000 


2,0C0 
18,000 


lote:    Inforaation  supplied  by  organizations;  figures  cannot  be  added  or  coapared  and  do  not  represent 
total  literary  activity  in  the  United  States. 

Represents  saall  presses  in  general,  for  all  specialties,  including  but  not  lioited  to  literature. 

Source:  The  Writing  Business;  A  Poets  and  Writers  Handbook,  by  the  editors  of  Coda;  Poets  and  Writers 
Newsletter,  W.W.  Norton,  Pushcart  I      ,  New  York,  NY,  1985. 
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Tftbto  6-3. 

Meab^nhip  fibres  for  selected  writers'  organizmtions  in  selected  years,  as  listed  In  the  Encyclopedia  of  Associations; 
1984-1989 
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national  Association  for  tha  rmaryation  and  forpatuation  of  StorTtalliAi  

1,M)0 

1,500 

1,500 

3,300 

Bational  Padaration  of  SUU  Pcetry  Sociatias.  

SUUM2  (a),  local/ 170  (a) 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500 

7,500 

latiooal  Laacaa  of  Aaaricsn  h»  Vomo.  ....             , .               .                 .:. . . 
Stata/47  (s)y  U)cal/220  (a) 

i,300 

6,000 

6,000 

6,000 

lational  Poatry  Day  CcBBlttaa. . . .        .   -. . .-  

SUU/SSO  (a),  Locai/200  (a) 

17  tOOO 

17 ,000 

17,000 

17 ,000 

lational  foatry  Foundation. .      

9S0 

950 

950 

950 

national  Story  LaafiM.           .:.:.»:.:.  ...:.....>:.:.:.:... .  .>  c-   -V .  ■-• .  .-■     .:. . 

lHioaal/3  (a),  SUU/45  (s),  UxaI/2  (a) 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

15,000 

roatzy  Sociaty  of  Aaarica. . . .-.  ....z^.^... .  .:.>..:.:.:.:.     . . . ...  . . . . .-  -. 

W200 

1,200 

1,500 

1,700 

tmurm  Writars  of  /Manca. .  .-..>:. .      .:.:.,.»:  >:.;. .  .>        c-  ■•■                         . . .:. ... . .-  

latioQal/7  (a),  Local/84  (a) 

W300 

2,100 

3,000 

3,600 

Scianca  Fiction  Writars  of  /^nrica.  .>                  .  .m.  . . ... . ... ............. 

MO 

700 

800 

800 

no 

247 

400 

400 

litloaal/25  (a)»  Local/32  (a) 

2,000 

1,000 

3,000 

5,000 

Waatara  Uorld  Haibi  Sociaty. .» .  .> .       . .       ...  .  

100 

100 

100 

(c) 

WMtani  Altars  of  fmuic». . .          . . .                 .x. . .:.  .         ■ .           -  .  .  •  

424 

473 

47) 

473 

World  Scionc*  Fiction  Sociaty. .  ..... ... .:. .  :.r.  .i. . .  

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

KA  -  lot  availabla. 


■oU:  lhabars  of  aaators  of  ortaiutations  do  not  nacassarily  roprtsant  tha  mater  of  vritars  lit  all  caaaa;  soaa  orfaniiatioos  iACluda  parsons  inurastad  in  a  particular 
twa.   Ijj  addition,  '*vntars**  who  ira  anbars  of  aoat  iroups  aay  or  aay  not  ba  pnblisbMl,  and  My  ba  full*tiM,  part-ti«a,  or  occasional  vritars.   Ttmn  is  tw 
coaparability  in  tha  way  "aaabars'*  ira  dcfiaad,  aMbarship  yaar  parlods,  or  tha  tiaa  aach  orvaaUatioa  eaapilad  iu  dau.   In  addition,  thar«  is  no  aaaos  of  axcluding 
owarlippui  Mtership  (parsons  balongijii  to  aora  than  ona  oriaaiiation) ,  and  this  it  by  bo  aaaoa  a  ccaprabaoaiva  list  of  vritars'  ortanixatioos.   Figurts  ara  listad  ovtr 
a  fwyMT  pariod  for  co^iarativa  trand  purpoaas.   Only  ona  orM&iMtion  roportad  a  daclim  in  aaabarthip  froa  1904  to  1986,  and  tha  toUl  aiabarship  rvportad  by  this« 
ortanlxations  ucraas*!  by  aara  than  4,000  froa  1904  to  1984,  and  by  asra  than  19,500  froa  19M  to  1906.    If  tha  airfar  of  orsanixations  dascrlbad  in  lb)  is  subtractad, 
tha  IncrKua  froa  1984  to  1984  is  5,376. 

(«)  kater  lAdicatas  faster  uf  (roups  or  orfaniaations,  aot  lodivtdaal  vritars. 

(b)  Ijcraaaa  of  aore  than  14,000  ■latiiii  iroa  19U  is  tha  result  of  oarfsr  with  two  otiMr  orfanisations. 

(c)  Inactive 

'■'^^  '■^llMili     ftmriltttW'  adltion.  oaaiaa  S.  Akay,  KathariM  Mar,  sad  Karia  I.  Xoak,  ads..  Gala  teaaarch  CoapMiy,  Datroit,  NX,  1983; 

fnnrllill  iif  AiMHatloaa  1906  .  20th  adlttoa.  KathviM  Gnter,  ad..  Gala  iaaaarch  Co^paay,  Datroit,  NX,  1905;  sad  ImrllMjll  nf  ftHrtitlOTr         ^^nd  adition. 
brU  I.  Kaak  aad  tea  S.  NartU,  ada.,  Gala  fcsnatfc  Caapaay,  Oatrait,  NX»  1M7;  iKTTlliU  irf  MittUtlW.         24th  ailti«i.  Jaterah  K.  Iwak,  Uraa  I.  Koafc.  and 
Aaaatta  lovUlo,  ads.,  Gala  Iaaaarch  Co^paiy,  Datroit,  NX,  1969. 
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Table  6-4. 

Earned  degiras  in  English  and  K'.erature  conferred  by  institutions  of 
higher  education,  by  level  of  degree  and  sex  of  student:  1949-50  to 
1985-86 


Bachelor's  degrees 


Master's  degrees 


Doctor's  degrees 


Year 


ToUl 


Hen  Mcmen 


Total 

Hen 

Woven 

Total 

Men 

Voaen 

2,259 

1,320 

939 

230 

181 

49 

1,922 

1,043 

879 

284 

237 

47 

1,674 

862 

812 

356 

290 

66 

1,892 

969 

923 

>82 

323 

59 

2,319 

1,207 

1,112 

333 

280 

53 

2,931 

1,458 

1,473 

397 

314 

83 

3,514 

1,702 

1,812 

486 

390 

96 

4,443 

2,015 

2,428 

556 

441 

115 

6,265 

2,854 

3,411 

699 

540 

159 

7,916 

3,434 

4,482 

977 

717 

260 

8,480 

3,309 

5,171 

1,205 

832 

373 

8,935 

3,485 

5,450 

1,441 

1,021 

420 

8,714 

3,356 

5,358 

1,591 

1,056 

535 

8,151 

3,203 

4,948 

1,631 

1,040 

591 

7,906 

3,192 

4,714 

1,616 

1,006 

610 

7,620 

2,932 

4,688 

1,507 

884 

623 

7,217 

2,775 

4,442 

1,511 

856 

655 

6,513 

2,436 

4,077 

1,318 

718 

600 

6,351 

2,292 

4,059 

1,265 

670 

595 

5,522 

2,015 

3,507 

1,137 

600 

537 

5,122 

1,857 

3,265 

1,131 

594 

S37 

4,948 

1,793 

3,155 

1,047 

494 

553 

4,809 

1,698 

3,111 

974 

455 

519 

4,3S0 

1,538 

2,812 

890 

416 

474 

4,403 

1,566 

2,837 

941 

421 

520 

4,571 

1,590 

2,981 

943 

426 

517 

4,923 

1,740 

3,183 

937 

405 

532 

W9-50   17,240  8,221  9,019 

1951-52   14,058  5,798  8,260 

1953-54   12,545  4,726  7,819 

19SS  56   14,385  5,526  8,859 

1957-58   16,631  6,733  9,898 

1959-60   20,128  7,580  12,548 

1961-62   24,334  8,531  15,803 

1963-64   32,614  10,943  21,671 

1965-66   39,015  13,196  25,819 

l%7-68   47,977  15,700  32,277 

1969-  70   56,400  18,644  37,756 

1970-  71   57,026  19,000  38,026 

1971-  72   55,991  19,169  36,822 

1972-  73   52,478  18,544  33,934 

1973-  74   47,343  17,091  30,252 

1974-  75   40,297  14,727  25,570 

1975-  76   35,432  13,252  22,180 

1976-  77   31,996  11,816  20,180 

1977-  78   29,732  10,837  18,895 

1978-  79   27,720  9,776  17,944 

1979-  80   26,638  9,032  17,606 

1980-  81   26,006  8,788  17,218 

1981-  82   26,152  8,692  17,460 

1982-  83   25,632  8,550  17,082 

1983-  84   26,419  8,723  17,696 

1984-  85   26,536  8,862  17,674 

1985-  86   27,360  9,150  18,210 


lote:   English  literature  field  includes  degrees  conferred  in  general  English,  English  literature, 
coaparative  literature,  classics,  creative  writing,  composition,  American  literature,  and  technical  and 
business  writing. 

Source:   U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  "Degrees  and  Other  Pomal  Awards 
Conferred"  surveys. 

As  included  in  U.S.  Departaent  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education 
Statistics.  1988,  U.S.  Goven»nt  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  Septenber  1988,  table  195,  p.  233. 

Methodological  nota:  Although  a  strenuous  effort  has  been  aade  to  provide  a  consistent  series  of  data, 
ninor  changes  have  occurred  over  tim  in  the  way  degrees  are  classified  and  reported.   Any  degrees 
classified  in  early  surveys  as  "first-professional"  are  included  above  with  bachelors  degrees;  any  degrees 
classified  as  "second-professional"  or  "second- level"  are  included  with  aasters  degrees.    Data  for  all 
years  are  for  50  States  and  the  District  of  Coluabia. 
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Table  6-5. 

Number  cf  creative  writiiig  programs  included  in  Associated  Writing 
Programs  (AWP)  Offical  Guide  to  Writing  Programs:    1975,  1984  and  1989 


For»al  degree-granting  prograas: 

1975 

1984 

1989 

5 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (BA)  with  coocentration 

24 

155 

260 

3 

10 

8 

Bachelor  of  Science  (BS)  with  coocentra- 

vaj 

(a^ 

10 

Bachelor  ox  science  ana  fioucatioo  vj^k;.. 

(a) 

2 

32 

99 

177 

15 

i: 

48 

(a) 

(a) 

1 

Masters  in  Professional  Writing  (HPW) — 

(a) 

(a) 

1 

(0 

(a) 

4 

Masters  in  Technical  and  Science 

(a) 

(a) 

1 

5 

20 

33 

1 

5 

6 

81 

320 

328 

57 

80 

1 

I  lota:   In  1975,  1984,  and  1989,  Associated  Writing  Progra«  (AHP)  conducted  a  survey  of  institutions 

granting  fonud  degrees  in  creative  writing.    In  scae  cases,  the  institutions  list<K\  the  prograa  under 
I  literature  or  arts  rather  than  as  "creative  writing,"  but  the  content  of  the  prograa  was  actually  creative 

I  writing.   These  progrMS  Mxe  included  whure  known.   Includes  prograM  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

"  Increases  in  this  table  way  reflect  change  in  reporting  practices  as  well  as  growth  prograas. 

I  (a)  Hot  a  separate  category  in  this  year. 

(b)  Content  of  this  category  varies  fro«  year  to  year. 

I  Soiirca:   Associated  Writing  Programs  (AWP),  Old  Doainion  University,  Norfolk,  VA,  1989. 
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Table  6-6  • 

Hours  worked  per  week  by  f\ill-tiine /part-time  authors  and  by  occupational 
commitments:  1979 


Self-designation 
of  tine  cQMitMnt* 


Occupational  coaadtnent* 


Full-tiae 

P&xt*tiae 

Aven^  boun 

freelance 

freelance 

Hold  other 

No  other 

per  vMk  witing 

author 

author 

paid  job 

paia  J  00 

(percentage  distribution) 

33 

28 

10 

  8 

34 

29 

13 

20-39  

  48 

29 

34 

43 

  40 

5 

10 

34 

  100 

101 

101 

100 

(N  =  )  

  (1,038) 

(1,024) 

(983) 

(1,144) 

Rote:   Authors  were  asted  to  estiaate  the  amount  of  tijM  they  devoted  to  writing:    "On  average  in  the  last 
year  how  aany  hours  per  week  did  you  spend  writing  or  directly  working  in  soae  other  way  on  your  own  book 
or  article?"  This  question  was  deliberately  yorded  so  that  authors  would  include  research  and  thinking 
tiae,  as  well  as  tiae  spent  on  other  activities  that  directly  contributed  to  their  writing  product. 

"^lassif  ication  categories  in  this  table  reflect  respondents'  self -designation  as  to  tioe  and  occupational 
coMiitaent  and  are  not  the  saae  as  the  typology  developed  by  the  study  as  presented  in  chart  6-1  and 
table  6-7. 

Source:    Paul  Williaa  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Writing:    ?er  Wordt  Per  Piece,  or 
Perhaps,  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  NY,  1986:.  table  3.1,  p.  43,  and  table  3.2,  p.  44. 

Hetbodological  note:   Based  on  a  survey  conducted  in  1979  by  the  Center  for  Social  Sciences,  Coluabia 
University.   Questionnaires  were  aailed  to  a  saaple  of  3,200  of  the  5,000  aeabers  of  the  Authors  Guild  and 
to  1,900  of  the  3,7SO  writers  invited  to  be  aedbers  of  the  guild  in  1976-1979.   Virtually  all  writers 
sa^)led  had  published  at  least  one  book;  2,241  persons  (46  percent)  returned  questionnaires  after  two 
sailings.   The  results  are  best  interpreted  as  reflecting  Authors  Guild  eligible  respondents  not  the 
writing  profession  as  a  whole. 
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Chart  (hL 

Percent  of  authors,  by  type,  full-time  and  part-time:  1979* 


♦  Typology  of  authors,  Center  for  Social  Sciences,  Columbia  University,  1979 


Marginal  full-time  authors 


Spends  at  least  25  hours  a  week  on  writing  and  holds  no  other  paid  positions  (though 
in  some  cases  cams  irregular  fccs-for-scrvice-writing-related  income  from  editing, 
translating,  and  the  like). 


Limited  full-time  authors        Spends  no  more  than  25  hours  a  week  on  writing  and  holds  no  other  regular  paid  job. 


Committed  part-lime  authors    Holds  a  position  other  than  freelance  writing,  yet  averages  25  hours  a  week  or  more  on 

writing.  This  group  of  authors  testifies  to  the  commonplace  that  time  is  not  a  zero-sum 
phenomenon.  In  effect,  these  are  authors  who  hold  two  substantial  positions. 

Intermittent  part-time  authors  Holds  a  paid  position  other  than  freelance  writing,  and  devotes  a  smaller  but  still 

considerable  number  of  hours  a  week  to  writing  (10  to  24  hours). 

Marginal  part-time  authors      Holds  a  paid  position  unconnected  with  the  writing  craft  and  puts  in  fewer  than  10 

hours  a  week  on  writing. 


Marginal  full-time  authors 


Limited  full-time  authors 


Committed  part-time  authors 


Iniermiiient  part-time  authors 


Marginal  part-time  authors 


Source:  Paul  William  Kingston  and  Jonathon  R.  Cole.  The  Wages  of  Wntiny:  Per  Word.  Per  Piece,  r  Perhaps.  Columbia  University 
jJ^^^  Press*  New  York»  1986,  pp.45  and  46;  Sec  methodological  note  with  ubie  6-6  of  this  report. 
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Table  6-7. 

Type  of  occupation  of  authors  holding  other  x)aid  positions:  1979  (Authors 
Guild  based  sample) 


Type  of  occupation 


Percent 


University  teaching 


34 


Editor/publisher 


i: 


Journalist   5 

Manager /proprietor   5 

Priaary/secondary  school  teaching   4 

Clerical /secretarial   3 

Blue  collar /service   1 

Sales/technical   3 

Ftiblic  relations   5 

Other  professional*   ?0 

Other   7 

Total  (rounded)   100 


lota:    1,035  authors  responded  to  the  question  on  other  occtq>ation.   See  table  6-6  for  aethodological  note. 

^  Other  professional  occupations  included  lawyers ^  physicians >  clergy^  coaputer  prograMers,  and  oany  kinds 
of  "artistic"  people. 

Source:   Paul  Williaa  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Vhdting;    Per  Word,  Per  Piece,  or 
Perhaps,  Colurt)ia  University  Press,  New  York,  MY,  1986,  table  3.3,  p.  49. 
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Table  6-8. 

Earnings  from  writing  by  type  of  author:  1979  (Authors  Guild  based 
sample) 


Writing-related  incoKi  in  1979 


Author  type* 


$2,500-     $5,000-   $10,000-  $20,000-   $50,000-  Row 
$0-2,499       4,999       9,999      19,999      49,999      99,999   $100,000+  toUl 


(percentage  distribution) 

CoMitted  full-tiners             21            8           16           16           23  8  7 

Limited  full-ti«ers                41           18           10           13            9  6  3 

Cottidtted  part-tiaerc              32           13           17           13           16  6  3 

Intermittent  part- tiaers...     49           15           17           11            5  1  1 

Marginal  part-tiners               64           14            9            e            3  1  NA 


99 

H  =  661 

100 
N  =  330 

100 
N  =  238 

99 

II  =  403 
99 

H  =  239 


NA  -  Not  applicable. 

lote:   Percentages  represent  the  proportion  within  each  author  type  with  an  incoae  corresponding  to  each 
incoM  category.   Percentages  for  each  type  add  across  to  100  percent  (allowing  for  discrepancies  caused  by 
rounding).   See  table  6-6  for  aethodo logical  note. 

*typology  of  authors,  Center  for  Social  Sciences,  Coluabia  University,  1979: 

CoMittfid  full-tiM  author:    Spends  at  least  25  hours  a  week  on  writing  and  holds  no  other  paid  positions 
(though  in  sooe  cases  earns  irregular  fees-for- service- writing- related  incoM  froa  editing,  translating, 
and  the  like). 

Liaited  full-tiae  author:  Spends  no  aore  than  25  hours  a  week  on  writing  and  holds  no  other  irregular  paid 
job. 

CoHdttad  part-tiae  author:  Holds  a  paid  position  other  than  freelance  writing,  yet  averages  25  hours  a 
week  or  aore  on  writing.  This  group  of  authors  testifies  to  the  coaaonplace  that  tiae  is  not  a  zero-sua 
phenoaenon.   In  effect,  these  are  authors  who  hold  two  substantial  positions. 

Intaraittaot  part-tiaa  aotiMir:  Holds  a  paid  position  other  than  freelance  writing,  and  devotes  a  saaller 
but  still  considerable  nuabar  of  hours  a  week  to  writing  (10  to  24  hours). 

Narfiiial  part*tiai  author:  Holds  a  paid  position  uncomectad  with  the  writing  craft  and  puts  in  fewer  than 
10  hours  a  week  on  writing. 

Soarca:   Paul  Hilliaa  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Writing:   Per  Vord.  Per  Piece^  or 
Perhaps,  Columbia  University  Press,  Mew  York,  NY,  1986,  table  4.3,  p.  67. 
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Chart  6-2. 

Percentage  distribution  of  authors  writing  related  income  (Authors  Guild  based  sample):  1979 


60  -I 


$0-2.499      $2^004,999  $5,000-9,999 


$10,000- 
19,999 


$20,000- 
49,999 


$50,000- 
99,999 


$100,000+ 


Source:  Paul  WUUaxn  Kingston  and  Jontthon  R.  Cole.  The  Waycs  of  Writing.  Per  Word.  Per  Piece,  or  Perhap; ,  Columbia  Univeniiiy 
Press.  New  York.  1986.  figure  4-1 .  p.  58;  See  methodological  note  with  table  6-6  of  this  report 
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Table  6-9. 

Median  writing  incraie  of  authors  by  time  commitinent  and  sex: 
(Authors  Guild  based  sample) 


Median  incow  ^^"^  reporting 


Hours  spent  writing 


per  week                                            Men  Momn  Men  Wo«n 

(in  dollars) 

0-9hoirs                                            1,500  1,250  200  119 

10-19  hours                                          2,325  2,160  230  142 

20-39  hours                                          6,250  5,000  404  326 

40  or  aore  hours                                 18,600  10,500  297  136 


lote:   See  table  6-6  for  aethodological  note. 

Ssurce:  Paul  Williaa  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Writinat  Per  Vord.  P^r  Piece,  or 
Perhaps,  Coluii*>ia  University  Press,  Hew  York,  MY,  1986,  figure  4.4,  p.  77. 
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Table 

Median  writing  income  of  authors  by  time  commitment  and  genre:  1979 
(Authors  Guild  based  sample) 


Median  incoae  (nuober  reporting  in  parentheses) 


Hours  spent  writing 

Children's 

Adult 

Adult 

Genre 

per  week 

books 

nonfiction 

fiction 

fiction 

(in  dollars) 

2,050 

1,300 

500 

1^000 

(87) 

(43) 

(25) 

2,964 

2,050 

1,400 

3,300 

(69) 

(72) 

(60) 

(35) 

7,000 

5,500 

5,948 

6,000 

(111) 

(171) 

(168) 

(113) 

16,100 

13,500 

10,000 

31,500 

(41) 

(147) 

(79) 

(56) 

lote:   See  table  6-6  for  nethodo logical  note. 


Source:  Paul  Williaa  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Writing:  Per  Word,  Per  Piece,  or 
Perhaps.  Colunbia  University  Press,  New  York,  NY,  1986,  figure  4,5,  p.  87, 


Table  6-11. 

Income  of  authors  from  book  writing  by  genre:    1979   (Authors  Guild  based  sample) 


Genre 


CO 
CO 


Acad-  Technical 
General      eRically     Adult  rep<nrts,  Chil- 

Writing  inccae             Genre      adult      oriented       non-  How-to    Mmuas,             dren*s  Keligious^  Trans-  ToUl 

in  1979                    fiction  fiction  nonfiction  fiction    books  handbooks  Poetry    books  inspirational  latioos  Other  ToUl  M 

(percentage  distribution) 

$0-2,499                             17           29               W           34         37              38         59         23  25  60       46        33  379 

$2,500-4,999                       10           16               14           13         12              15         14         18  17  0        13        14  162 

$5,000-9,999                       15           10               14           15         21              10          9         21  8  20        17        15  177 

$10,000-19,999                    12           13               10           18         21              15           9         18  17  0        17        15  175 

$20,000-49,999                    21           18                7           13           7              18          9         12  17  0         8        13  160 

$50,000-99,999                    13            9                0            6           1               304  8  20         06  68 

$100,000*                           10            6                1            2           1               3           0          3  8  0         0         3  42 

ToUl  (rounded)                  98         10)             100         101        100            102        100         99  100  100      101  99 

Mu^r  of  responses..        149         207             138         302         tS             40         22        1%  12  5        24  1,163 
Vote:   Only  recently  published  authors  (1977-1980)  are  included  in  this  table.    See  table  6-6  for  aet^iodological  note. 

Source:  Paul  Willia«  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Writing:  Per  Word.  Per  Piece>  or  Perhaps,  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  NY, 
1986,  Uble  4.7,  p.  85. 
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Table  6-12, 

Total  personal  income  and  ratio  of  writing  income  to  total  personal  income 
of  authors  by  author  type:    1979    (Authors  Guild  based  sample) 


Author  type* 


Incotte 

Total 
of  authors! 

CooBitted 
fuU- 
tiaers 

Limited 
fuU- 
tiaers 

Coocitted 
part- 
tiaers 

Intermittent 
part- 
tioers 

Marginal 
part- 
tiaers 

(in  dollars) 

27,000 

2^,000 

19,000 

29,650 

31,425 

30,825 

95,000 

66,700 

/!),3U3 

11  Tin 

/»»,  /  jU 

as, 000 

^5,988 

36,000 

46,875 

46,750 

48,000 

13,000 

10,031 

8,020 

15,368 

18,388 

21,000 

5,000 

3,500 

3,9^1 

7,288 

8,000 

9,525 

1,903 

628 

319 

236 

396 

244 

Median  ratio  of  vriting 
incoM  to  total  persooal 

.33 

.77 

.29 

.26 

.10 

.05 

595 

29^ 

226 

377 

221 

lote:   See  tahle  6-6  for  nethodological  note. 

*Types  of  authors  are  defined  in  notes  to  chart  6-1  and  table  6-8. 

Source:  Paul  William  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Writing;  Per  Word.  Per  Piece,  or 
Perhaps.  Col«a)ia  University  Press,  Mew  York,  vy,  1986,  table  4.8,  p.  100. 
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Table  6-13. 

Authors*  writing  income  compared  with  total  family  income:  1978  (Authors 
Guild  based  sample) 


1978* 


ToUl 

Writing  faaily 

Inzom  bracket 

(^.drcentage  distribution) 

$0  •  3,150  

$3,151  -  5,250  

$5,251  -  \0,500  

$10,501  -  21,000  

$21,001  -  31,520  

.jl,521  -  52,520  

$52,521  •  105,050  

$105,051  -  210,000  

$210,001+  


ToUl  percent   100  101 

N   1,619  1,622 


37 

2 

12 

2 

16 

6 

14 

15 

8 

19 

5 

29 

5 

20 

2 

6 

1 

2 

Rote:   See  table  6-6  for  aethodo logical  note. 

*Tie  1978  values  for  writing  incoae  do  not  represent  sxiaried  incoBB,  They  include  incoa»  directly 
related  to  writing  and  otber  fraelance  writing  incoK. 

Soura:  Paul  Williaa  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  T!ie  Wages  of  Writing;  Per  Word>  Per  Piece,  or 
Perhaps,   Coluibia  University  Press,  New  York,  MY,  1984i,  table  4.10,  p.  106  and  table  4.11,  p.  107. 
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Table  6-14. 

Authors'  income  in  best  year  compared  to  income  in  1979  (Authors  Guild 
based  scmiple) 


Percent  of  authors  reporting  ii>:o«^  in  best  year,  adjusted  for  inflation 


$2,500-     $5,000-    $10,000-    $20,000-  $50,000- 
1979  writing  incooe  $0-2,499        4,999       9,999      19,999      49,999      99,999   $100,000+  Total 


$0-2,499   100  69  47  32  16  10  12  37 

$2,500-4,999   NA  31  20  17  9  3  3  13 

$5,000-9,999   HA  HA  33  19  17  10  4  15 

$10,000-19,999   HA  HA  HA  32  19  13  6  13 

$20,000-49,999   HA  NA  HA  NA  39  30  i9  14 

$50,000-99,99*'    NA  NA  NA  HA  HA  34  14  5 

$100,000+   NA  NA  HA  HA  HA  HA  43  4 

Total  (rounded)   100  100  100  100  100  100  101  101 

N   150  202  280  336  390  173  133  1664 


HA  -  Not  applicable. 

Rote:   See   table  6-6  for  Mthodological  note. 

Source:  Paul  Williaa  Kingston  and  Jonathan  R.  Cole,  The  Wages  of  Writina:  Per  Word,  Per  Piece,  or 
Perhaps,  ColuoOjia  University  Press,  New  York,  NY,  1986,  table  4.2,  p.  63. 


Summary  of  Authors  Guild  surveys  of  book  contract  provisions:  1976-1987 

(continued  on  next  page)   


Survey 

Survey 

Survey 

Survey 

Survey 

VI/V 

DC 

XII 

XTTT 

Axil 

XIV 

Book  contract  provisions 

(1976) 

(1981) 

(198A) 

y  X700/ o 1 f 

(305) 

(299) 

(256) 

(315) 

(percent) 

3.3 

1.0 

3./ 

1.2 

28.7 

12.8 

9.4 

12.1 

11.7 

28.0 

19.7 

15.7 

20.7 

20.6 

18.1 

21.6 

20.1 

28.5 

17.5 

10.3 

12.8 

18.7 

15.6 

19.7 

7.1 

8.5 

15.4 

21.9 

25.4 

2.5 

23.6 

17.0 


NA 

1.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Kojalty  prcnrisioos 

56.0 

63.0 

56.4 

61.7 

54.3 

28.9 

15.8 

19.4 

12.9 

14.9 

10.1 

17.3 

21.2 

23.1 

20.6 

5.0 

3.0 

2.3 

10.2 



100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

iUU.U 

100  0 

Hanlcover  royalty  rates 

10  percent  (5,000);  12  1/2  percent 

56.0 

63.0 

S4.5 

54.0 

10  percent  (5^000);   12  1/2  percent 

2.5 

9.9 

A.3 

3.0 

2.0 

10.3 

8.2 

13.4 

6.7 

8.9 

More  than  15  percent,  all  copies  

NA 

lA 

NA 

Q 
.  0 

NA 

Other  royalties  based  on  list  price 

8.9 

3.3 

3.0 

3.6 

3.5 

8.9 

16.0 

18.7 

21.2 

20.6 

HA 

NA 

2.0 

MA 

.3 

Royalties  based  on  publishers'  receipts... 

l.A 

1.3 

2.0 

2.0 

5.4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.4 

NA 

A. 6 

3.9 

3.3 

2.0 

4.8 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.C 

100.0 

NA  -  No  responses  or  less  than  .1  percent. 

(a)  The  nost  comon  royalty  rate  is  10  percent  on  the  first  5,000  copies  sold;  12  1/2  percent  on  the  next 
5,000  copies  sold;       15  percent  on  all  copies  sold  after  the  first  10^000. 

(b)  The  Bott  coMwn  'Iwttei"  royalty  provision  are  10  percent  oo  the  first  5,000  copies  sold;  12  1/2 
percent  on  the  next  2,500  copies  sold;  and  15  percent  on  all  copies  sold  after  7,500.   Better  royalty 
ag^eoasnU  included  here  also  include  15  percent  on  all  copies  sold. 

(c)  Includes  all  royalty  provisions  offering  saaller  percentages  to  authors  or  raising  the  percentage  of 
royalties  after  oore  than  10,000  copies  are  sold. 
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Table  6-15. 

Summary  of  Authors  Guild  surveys  of  book  contract  provisions:  1973-1987 
(continued  from  previous  page) 


Survey 

Survey 

Survey 

Survey 

Survey 

Vl/V 

IX 

XII 

XIII 

XIV 

(percent) 

69.9 

67.9 

60.9 

60.7 

54.6 

Other  clauses  increasing  author* s  share... 

12.4 

14.1 

10.4 

9.9 

5.4 

2.1 

1.6 

2.3 

.4 

2.9 

1.1 

1.3 

.7 

.8 

1.6 

5.3 

6*2 

8.0 

1.6 

NA 

Less  than  50  percent  or  SO  percent  of  net. 

NA 

NA 

NA 

.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.8 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

15,6 

9.2 

8,9 

17.7 

21'. 8 

16.1 

100.0 

100.0 

1  0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

NA  -  No  responses  or  less  than  .1  percent. 


lote:   Totals  of  colunns  by  subgroups  nay  not  add  to  100.0  due  to  rounding  or  nissing  data. 

Soiree:   "Guild  Releases  Number  XIV  in  Series  of  Trade  Book  Contract  Surveys,"  in  Authors  Guild  Bulletin.  Spring  1989; 
text  table,  p.  1;  table  A-1,  p.  2;  table  C-1,  p.  4;  and  table  D-1,  p.  6. 

Nstbodological  nota:   The  report  of  the  Authors  Guild  Book  Contract  CoMdttee  on  the  fourteenth  (1986-87)  survey  of 
trade  book  publishing  contracts  is  based  on  responses  on  315  contracts  —  142  for  nonfiction  and  173  for  fiction.  These 
contracts  were  oude  by  85  publishers,  of  which  34  are  controlled  by  13  conglomerate  publishing  coopanies.  Eleven 
university  presses  and  eight  sndl  presses  are  also  included.   Of  the  315  contracts,  l^k  (IkX)  were  negotiated  by  an 
agent  or  attoT»y  (96  nonfiction  and  138  fiction).   The  nuabers  of  contacts  for  earlier  surveys  were  as  follows:  Survey 
mi  (1985),  256  contracts;  Survey  XII  (1984),  299  contacts;  Survey  DC  (1981),  305  coi;tacts;  Survey  VI/V  (1976),  282 
contacts.   The  percent  of  contracts  negotiated  by  agenU  his  reaained  between  70  and  86  percent  throughout  this  series 
of  surveys.   Because  of  the  significant  changes  in  the  Consuaer  Price  Index  between  1976  and  1985,  a  1976  dollar  was 
worth  only  $0,53  in  1985,    To  compare  daU  in  the  1976  survey  with  those  in  the  1985  survey,  the  brackets  should  be 
indexc>:  op  one  bracket,  w  ch  "Over  $40,000"  comparable  to  "Over  $75,000"  in  the  1985  survey  (not  shown). 
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Table  6-16- 

SumiDBry  of  contract  provisions  for  fiction  and  nonfiction  books,  m 
contracts  negotiated  by  authors*  representatives  or  not  represented, 
Authors  Guild  survey:  1987 


Nuaber  of  contracts 


Negotiated  by 
representatives 


Mot 
represented 


Contract  provisions 


Fiction 


Non- 
fiction 


Fiction 


Non- 
fiction 


Total 
nusber 


Percent 


Kange  of  advances 

No  advance  

Under  $5,000  

$5,000  to  9,W9  

$10,000  to  19,999  

$20,000  to  39,999  

$40,000  to  $74,999  

$75,000  to  $100,000  

Over  $100,000  

Not  aniiwered /unclear  

Total  

Hvdcover  rajalt^  rates 

10  percent  (5,000);  12  1/2  percent  (5,000); 

15  percent  

10  percent  (5,000);  12  1/2  percent  (2,500); 

15  percent  

15  percent  all  copies  

Other  royalties  based  on  list  price  

Royalties  based  on  publisher's  receipts  

Special  arran^^eaents  

Not  answered /unclear  

Total  

Author's  share  of  aass  aarket  proceeds 

:>0  percent  share  

Other  clauses  increasing  author's  share  

60  percent  share  

Over  60  percent  share  

Special  arrangeoents  

Hard /soft  arrangeeent  

Not  answered /unclear  • 

ToUl  


1 

0 

9 
C 

7 
/ 

in 

3.2 

1/ 

z 

1  n 
lU 

0 

17 

11.7 

36 

15 

5 

9 

65 

20.6 

15 

28 

4 

8 

55 

17.5 

24 

28 

5 

5 

62 

19.7 

16 

12 

4 

2 

34 

10.8 

9 

3 

0 

1 

13 

4.1 

22 

9 

1 

1 

33 

10.5 

2 

3 

0 

1 

6 

1.9 

142 

1  AA 
lOU 

HZ 

81 

59 

14 

16 

170 

54.0 

4 

3 

0 

1 

8 

2.5 

18 

8 

0 

2 

28 

8.9 

27 

22 

13 

15 

77 

24.4 

2 

4 

3 

8 

17 

5.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

6 

2 

3 

4 

15 

4.8 

138 

98 

33 

46 

315 

100.0 

71 

62 

16 

23 

172 

54.6 

10 

7 

NA 

NA 

17 

5.4 

8 

1 

NA 

NA 

9 

2.9 

2 

2 

1 

NA 

5 

1.6 

6 

3 

3 

NA 

12 

3,8 

31 

10 

5 

3 

49 

15.6 

12 

13 

7 

19 

51 

16.1 

140 

98 

32 

45 

315 

100.0 

NA  -  No  responses. 

Source:   "Guild  Releases  Nueber  XIV  in  Series  of  Trade  BooV  Contract  Surveys,"  in  Authors  Guild  Bulletin. 
Spring  1989;  table  C,  p.  4;  table  A,  p.  2;  table  D,  p.  5. 

Hitliocloloticml  note:  The  report  of  the  Authors  Guild  Book  Contract  Coodttee  on  the  fourteenth  survey  of 
trade  book  publishing  contracts  is  based  on  responses  on  315  contracts  —  142  for  nonfiction  and  173  for 
fiction.   Contracts  were  oade  by  85  publishers,  of  which  34  are  controlled  by  13  conglowrate  publishing 
coapanies.   Eleven  university  presses  and  eight  sMll  presses  also  are  included.   Of  the  315  contracts,  234 
(74.3  percent)  were  negotiated  by  an  agent  or  attorney  (96  nonfiction  and  138  fiction).    The  percent  of 
contracts  negotiated  by  agents  has  reoained  between  70  and  85  percent  throughout  this  series  of  surveys. 


Table  6-17. 

Copyright  registrations,  by  subject  matter: 

page) 


1870-1900  (continued  on  next 


Total  copy 


copyright 

Draaatic 

Husical 

registra- 

cooposi- 

coMposi* 

orintfi  and 

Year 

tions  (a) 

Periodicals 

tions  (b) 

tions 

Maps 

labels  (a) 

1870  (d).. 

5,600 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

12,688 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

1872  

14,164 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

15,352 

(c) 

(c) 

(0 

(c) 

(c) 

1874  

16,283 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

232 

1875  

15,927 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

232 

1876  

14,882 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

472 

1877  

15,758 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

(c) 

392 

1878  

15,798 

3,424 

372 

3,772 

(c) 

492 

1879  

18,125 

3,608 

414 

4,688 

(c) 

355 

1880  

20,686 

4,369 

496 

5,628 

(c) 

203 

1881  

21,075 

4,339 

415 

5,578 

(c) 

202 

1882  

22,918 

4,612 

458 

6,143 

(c) 

304 

1883  

25,274 

5,489 

498 

6,280 

(c) 

906 

1884  

26,893 

5,570 

587 

6,241 

(c) 

513 

1885  

28,411 

6,060 

625 

6,808 

(c) 

391 

(a)  Prior  to  1941,  co«Bercial  prints  and  labels  not  included  in  total;  jurisdiction  aoved  to  copyright 
office  in  1940.   Segistration  of  cowttrcial  prints  and  labels  in  the  Patent  Office  was  first 
authori*^  by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1974.    Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
by  Public  Law  244,  53  Stat,  1142,  effective  June  30,  1940. 

(b)  Prior  to  1910,  this  series  pertains  only  to  draaiatic  conq>ositions. 

(c)  Category  not  counted. 

(d)  Registrations  for  Juiy-Decesber. 
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Table  6-17. 

Copyright  registrations,  by  subject  matter:  1870-1900  (continued  from 
previous  page) 


Total  copy 


copyright 

Draaatic 

Musical 

3c—crcial 

registra- 

co^Msi- 

coaposi- 

prints  and 

Year 

tions  (a) 

Periodicals 

tions  (b) 

tions 

Ma^s 

labels  (a) 

1886  

31,241 

6,089 

672 

7,514 

(c) 

378 

1887  

35,083 

6,708 

536 

7,7U 

(c) 

380 

38,225 

7,086 

589 

8,066 

(c) 

327 

1889  

40,985 

7,646 

620 

8,958 

(c) 

319 

1890  

42,794 

8ym 

715 

9,132 

(c) 

304 

1891  

48,908 

9,477 

746 

11,688 

1,912 

137 

1892  

54,735 

10,327 

813 

14,649 

NA 

6 

1893  

58,956 

11,094 

580 

16,273 

1,814 

2 

1894  

62,762 

12,149 

465 

18,460 

1,922 

4 

1895  

67,572 

12,155 

827 

18,563 

1,432 

3 

1896  

72,470 

12,892 

907 

20,951 

1,198 

3S 

1897  

75,000 

HA 

NA 

NA 

(C) 

35 

1898  

75,545 

NA 

NA 

NA 

(C) 

89 

1899  

80,968 

NA 

NA 

NA 

(C) 

448 

1900  

94,798 

NA 

NA 

NA 

(C) 

775 

NA  -  Not  available. 

(a)  Prior  to  1941,  cowrcial  prints  and  labels  not  included  in  total;  jurisdiction  Boved  to  copyrigbt 
office  in  1940.   Registrati(»i  of  cooMxcial  prints  and  labels  in  the  Patent  Office  was  first 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1974.   Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights 
by  Public  Law  244,  53  SUt.  1142,  effective  June  30,  1940. 

(b)  Prior  to  1910,  this  series  pertains  only  to  dramatic  co«positions . 

(c)  Catt:gory  not  counted. 

Source:   U.S.  Library  of  Congress,  Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  Annual  Report  of  the 
Register  of  Copyrights^ %  various  issues.   U.S.  Patent  Office,  Annual  Report  of  the  Cowdssioner  of  Patents 
(1874-1896);  unpublished  daU  1897-1940. 

Table  taken  fro«  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  Statistics «  Colonial  tiaes  to  1970.  Part  2, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1975,  Series  W-82  to  W-92. 
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Table  6-17, 

Copyright  registrations,  by  subject  matter:  1870-1900  (continued  from 
previous  page) 


Methodological  note:    Figures  are  on  a  calendar-year  basis  for  1870-1896  and  on  a  fiscal-year  basis 
thereafter.    Prior  to  1870,  copyright  claias  were  entered  at  Federal  District  Courts.    For  additional 
infornation  on  this  period,  see  Majtin  A.  Roberts,  Records  in  the  Copvrisght  Office  Deposited  by  the  United 
SUtes  District  Courts  Covering  Uie  Period  1790-1870,  Washington,  D.C.,  1939. 

The  terB  "copyright"  nay  be  defined  as  the  right  to  prevent  copying.    It  has  co«e  to  nean  that  body  of 
exclusive  rights  granted  by  Federal  statute  to  protect  their  writings.    It  includes  the  exclusive  right  to 
print,  reprint,  publish,  copy,  and  vend  the  copyrighted  wrk;  to  aafce  other  versions  of  the  work  and,  with 
certain  limitations,  to  nake  recordings  of  the  work  and  to  perfom  the  work  in  public.    The  Copyright 
Office  is  prijiarily  an  office  of  record  and  registers  claias  if  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  the 
regulations  have  been  cooplied  with,    A  certificate  is  issued  to  the  applicant  upon  completion  of  each 
registration. 

The  first  law,  in  1790,  applied  only  to  naps,  charts,  and  books.    Subsequent  aaendaents  provided  for  prints 
(1802);  Musical  coapositions  (1831);  dramatic  co«positions  with  the  right  of  public  perfor«ance  (1856); 
photographs  (1865);  paintings,  drawings,  sculpture,  and  aodels  or  designs  for  works  of  the  fine  arts 
(1870);  performance  rights  in  music  (1897);  notion  pictures  and  photoplays  (1912);  and  performance  rights 
in  nondramatic  literary  works  (1952).   The  original  term  of  copyright  was  14  years,  with  the  privilege  of 
renewal  for  \U  years.    In  18:^1,  the  first  term  was  increased  to  28  years.    In  1909,  the  renewal  term  was 
also  incteased  to  28  years.    Before  1891,  only  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United  SUtes  could  obtain 
copyrights.   The  Act  of  1891  extended  the  privilege  to  citizens  of  countries  with  which  the  United  SUtes 
had  reciprocal  copyright  agreements.    Claims  in  works  by  citizens  of  States  adhering  to  international 
copyright  conventions  to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party  (Mexico  City,  1902;  Buenos  Aires,  1910;  and 
Universal  Copyright  Convention,  1952)  nay  also  be  registered,  as  well  as  works  first  published  in  SUtes 
adhering  to  the  Universal  Copyright  Convention.   Detailed  information  on  the  various  classes  of  works  nay 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C.    20540,  Note 
taken  from  Census  Bureau  source  cAted  above. 
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Table  6-18. 

Copyright  registrations »  by  subject  matter:    1901  -  1925  (continued  on  next  page) 

  —  I 

-  —  ^ 

* 

Books  and 

pa^>hlets  Drama- 


ToUl 

tic  or 

Ccmoer- 

copy 

drama- 

Vorks 

Prints 

cial 

right 

Printed 

tico- 

of  arty 

and 

prints 

Renewals 

regis- 

abroad in 

■usical 

Musical 

models. 

pictorial 

and 

Miscel- 

all 

trations 

ToUl 

foreign 

Periodi- 

composi- 

composi- 

or 

illustra- 

labels 

Motion 

laneous 

classes 

(a) 

(b) 

language 

cals  (b) 

tions  (c) 

tions 

Haps  designs 

tions 

(a) 

pictures 

(d) 

(e) 

1901 

92,351 

(f) 

(f) 

NA 

NA 

NA 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

948 

(f) 

(f) 

1902 

92,978 

24,272 

(f) 

21,071 

1,448 

19,706 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

913 

(f) 

(f) 

1903 

97,979 

27,466 

(f) 

22,625 

1,608 

21,161 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

1,143 

(f) 

(f) 

1904 

103,130 

27,824 

(f) 

21,4% 

1,571 

23,110 

(f) 

(0 

(f) 

1,301 

(f) 

(f) 

1905 

113,374 

29,860 

(f) 

22,591 

1,645 

24,595 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

1,37?^ 

(f) 

(0 

1906 

17,704 

29,261 

Kf) 

23,163 

1,879 

26,435 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

1,095 

(f) 

(f) 

1907 

123,829 

30,879 

(f) 

23,078 

2,114 

31,401 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

985 

(f) 

(f) 

1908 

119,742 

30,191 

(f) 

22,409 

2,382 

28,427 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

915 

(f) 

(f) 

1909 

120,131 

32,533 

(f) 

21,195 

2,937 

26,306 

(f) 

(f) 

(f) 

1,010 

(f) 

(f) 

1910 

109,074 

24,740 

1,351 

21,608 

3,911 

24,345 

2,622 

4,383 

11,925 

2S5 

14,533 

1,007 

1911 

115,198 

26,970 

1,707 

23,393 

3,415 

25,525 

2,318 

3,355 

14,269 

757 

15,025 

928 

1912 

120,931 

29,286 

2,294 

22,580 

3,767 

26,777 

2,158 

3,224 

17,639 

893 

14,151 

1,349 

19i3 

119,495 

29,572 

2,369 

23,002 

3,700 

26,292 

2,011 

2,871 

16,591 

918 

953 

13,438 

1,065 

19i; 

123,154 

31,891 

2,860 

24,134 

3,957 

28,493 

1,950 

3,021 

15,438 

1,059 

2,148 

10,891 

1,231 

1915 

115,193 

31,926 

1,843 

24,938 

3,797 

21,406 

1,772 

2,%5 

12,^35 

1,083 

2,950 

11,178 

1,326 

o 

CO 
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Table  6-18. 

g  Copyright  registrations,  by  subject  matter:    1901  -  1925  (continued  from  previous  page) 

= 

Books  and 

paophlets  Draaa- 


Total 

tic  or 

Cooaer- 

copy 

drasa- 

Works 

Prints 

cial 

right 

Printed 

tico- 

of  art, 

and 

prints 

Renewals 

regis- 

abroad in 

ausical 

Musical 

Rodels, 

pictorial 

and 

Miscel- 

all 

trations 

Total 

foreign 

Periodi- 

coaposi- 

cooposi- 

or 

illustra- 

labels 

Motion 

laneous 

classes 

Year  (a) 

(b) 

language 

cals  (b) 

tions  (c) 

tions 

Maps  designs 

tions 

(a) 

pictures 

(d) 

(e) 

1916 

115,%7 

32,897 

1,27G 

26,5S3 

3,223 

20,644 

1,612 

2,220 

12,722 

1,235 

3,240 

11,228 

1,628 

1917 

111,438 

33,552 

914 

26,467 

3,067 

20,115 

1,529 

2,247 

11,514 

1,123 

2,720 

8,23S 

1,992 

1918 

106.728 

33,617 

636 

25,822 

2,711 

21,849 

1,269 

1,858 

9,161 

708 

1,838 

6,746 

1,857 

1919 

113,003 

37,710 

855 

25,083 

2,293 

26,209 

1,207 

1,901 

9,997 

768 

1,429 

5,268 

1,906 

1920 

126,562 

39,090 

939 

28,935 

2,906 

29,151 

1,498 

2,115 

10,945 

780 

1,714 

8,096 

2,112 

1921 

135,280 

41,245 

1,134 

34,074 

3,217 

31,054 

1,647 

2,762 

9,362 

1,485 

1,721 

7,992 

2,206 

1922 

138,633 

46,307 

1,309 

35,471 

3,418 

27,381 

1,9^0 

2,954 

9,139 

2,101 

1,487 

7,820 

2,726 

1923 

U8,946 

55,561 

2,886 

37,104 

3,778 

24,900 

2,042 

2,790 

10,400 

2,141 

1,277 

8,405 

2,689 

\92k 

162,694 

61,982 

2,306 

39,806 

3,409 

26,734 

2,265 

2,873 

11,170 

2,016 

1,473 

9,549 

3,433 

1925 

165,848 

65,670 

3,266 

40,880 

4,015 

25,548 

2,222 

2,950 

10,827 

2,015 

1,765 

8,662 

3,309 

NA  -  Not  available. 

llote:    Figures  are  on  a  I i seal  year  basis.    See  table  6-17  for  ■ethodological  note. 

(a)  Prior  to  1941,  coonercial  prints  and  labels  not  included  in  total;  jurisdiction  noved  to  copyright  officG  in  1940.    Serial  publicati    s  issued  at 
regular  intervals  of  less  than  a  year  are  considered  periodicals.   Otherwise,  they  are  considered  books. 

(b)  Prior  to  1927,  contributions  to  periodicals  included  with  books  and  paophlets. 

(c)  Prior  to  1910,  this  series  pertains  only  to  dramatic  conpositions. 

(d)  Includes  lectures,  sermons,  addresses;  reproductions  of  works  of  art;  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character;  and  photographs. 

(e)  Prior  to  1941,  excludes  renewals  of  coaaercial  prints  and  labels.    Registration  of  co««ercial  prints  and  labels  in  the  Patent  Office  was  first  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1874.    Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights  by  Public  Law  244,  53  Stat.  1142,  effective  June  30,  1940. 

(f)  Category  not  counted. 

Source:   U.S.  I,ibrary  of  Congress,  Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  Annual  Report  of  the  Register  of  Copvrifehts.  various  issues.    U.S.  Patent 
Office,  Annual  Report  of  the  Coaaissioner  of  Patents,  1897  to  1940,  and  ui^blisheii  daU.  55^^ 
Table  taken  froa  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  SUtistics.  Colonial  Tiaes  to  1970>  Part  2,  Washington,  D.C.,  1975,  Series  W-82  to  W-95. 
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Copyright  registrations,  by  subject  ^tter:    1926  -  1970  (continued  on  next  page) 


at 
o 


lk>oks  and 


Dra 


ToUl 

tic  or 

Coner- 

copy 

drawi' 

Works 

Prints 

cial 

ri^t 

Printed 

Contribu- 

tico- 

of  art. 

and 

prints 

Renewals 

abroad  in 

tions  to 

■usical 

Husical 

■odels. 

pictorial 

and 

Miscel- 

all 

trations 

ToUl 

foreign 

reriod- 

period- 

coaposi- 

ccflposi" 

or 

illustra- 

labels 

Notion 

laneous 

classes 

Year 

(a) 

(b) 

languate 

icals  (c) 

icals  (b) 

tions 

lions 

Maps 

designs 

tions 

(s) 

pictures 

(d) 

(e) 

1926 

177,63S 

73,4bb 

3,430 

41,169 

(b) 

S»,130 

2b,484 

7.,647 

.173 

13,382 

2,544 

1,623 

8. 54 

4,029 

1927 

184,000 

47,801 

3,777 

41,47b 

29,33b 

4,47b 

2b,l^t 

2,f77 

2,575 

14,833 

2,856 

1,915 

8,946 

4,686 

1928 

193,914 

bO,09:> 

4,40b 

47,364 

26,98i> 

4,473 

26,897 

2,862 

3,152 

14,272 

2,801 

2,304 

10,062 

5,447 

1929 

161,959 

44,040 

3,868 

44,161 

13,b74 

4,b94 

27,023 

2,232 

2,486 

9,873 

2,707 

2,319 

6,709 

4,948 

1930 

172,792 

47,248 

4,664 

43,939 

14,b87 

b,734 

32,129 

2,b54 

2,734 

9,170 

2,333 

2,195 

6,565 

5,937 

1931 

164,642 

46,8bb 

s,3^9 

42,41S 

12,698 

S,7&4 

31,48$ 

2,940 

2,551 

5,813 

2,465 

1,926 

6,174 

5,998 

1932 

1S1,/3S 

46,b/6 

4,/84 

39,  W/ 

10,489 

6,296 

29,264 

1,774 

2,590 

3,354 

1,975 

1,539 

4,788 

5,888 

137,424 

40,694 

4,232 

3S,464 

9,290 

6 

26.846 

1,178 

2,667 

3,143 

1,937 

1,607 

3,765 

6,411 

19V« 

139,047 

40,6b8 

3,b93 

3b,8l9 

7,740 

y4b 

27,001 

1,250 

5,447 

2,834 

2,170 

1,513 

3,851 

6,989 

193b 

142,031 

43,134 

3,283 

36,3bl 

7,87b 

6,b01 

27,4b9 

1,343 

3,082 

3,120 

2,408 

1,695 

4,810 

6,661 

1936 

1S6,%2 

47,667 

3,8b3 

38,418 

7,082 

6,b69 

33,250 

1,444 

2,977 

4,117 

2,306 

1,708 

5,550 

8,180 

193/ 

lb4,424 

4b,b04 

3,841 

38,0b3 

7,bbl 

7,176 

31,821 

1,198 

3,002 

3,875 

2,506 

1,751 

5,904 

8,589 

Wia 

166,248 

49,lb6 

3,646 

39,2%9 

8,19!> 

7,369 

3b, 334 

1,200 

3,330 

3,010 

2,415 

1,889 

7,576 

9,940 

1939 

173,13b 

49,901 

4,086 

38,307 

9,843 

6,800 

40,961 

1,566 

3,419 

3,126 

2,315 

1,757 

7,278 

10,177 

19^0 

176,997 

bO,12b 

2,b04 

40,173 

13,926 

6,4bO 

37,97b 

1,622 

3,081 

4,699 

2,470 

1,611 

7,128 

10,207 

1941 

180,647 

46,040 

l,bb3 

42,207 

b,84b 

b,010 

49,135 

1,398 

2,1., 

3,058 

7,152 

1,798 

6,475 

10,342 

1942 

182,232 

4b,lb7 

6bl 

WS,14b 

b,;i9 

4,803 

50,023 

1,21/ 

2,110 

2,917 

7,162 

2,219 

4,872 

11,488 

1943 

160,79b 

36,889 

lb6 

42,99b 

3,b68 

3,687 

48,348 

737 

1,649 

2,317 

5,385 

1,767 

3,803 

9,650 

1944 

169,269 

3b,932 

82 

44,364 

4,730 

4,87S 

b2,087 

'«94 

l,/43 

2,426 

5,953 

1,872 

4,526 

10,247 

194b 

178,848 

3b,688 

ill 

4b,763 

4,8b6 

4,714 

b;,83b 

857 

1,821 

2,634 

7,403 

1,73b 

4,175 

11,367 

(a)  Prior  to  1941,  cooKrcial  prints  and  labels  iM)t  included  in  total;  jurisdiction  aoved  to  copyright  office  in  1940. 

(b)  Prior  to  1927,  contributions  to  periodicals  included  with  books  and  pa^>hlets. 

(c)  Serial  publications  issued  at  regular  intervals  of  less  than  a  year  are  considered  periodicals.   Otherwise,  they  are  considered  books. 

(d)  Includes  lectures,  serauns,  addresses;  reproductions  of  works  of  art;  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character;  and  photographs. 


^0 


(e)   ?nor  to  1941,  excludes  renewals  of  coonercial  prints  and  labels.    Registration      coMercial  prints  and  labels  in  iht  Patent  Office  was  first  authorized 
by  the  Act  of  June  18,  1874.    Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights  by  Public  Law  244,  53  SUt.  1142,  effective  June  30,  1940. 
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Table  6-19. 

Copyright  registrations »  by  subject  matter:    1926  -  1970  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Books  and 

paaphlets  Draaa- 


Total 

tic  or 

Comer- 

copy 

dra«a- 

Works 

Prints 

cial 

right 

Printed 

Contribu* 

tico- 

of  art. 

and 

prints 

Renewals 

regis- 

abroad in 

tions  to 

■usical 

Husical 

•odels. 

pictorial 

and 

Miscel- 

all 

trations 

Total 

foreign 

Period- 

period- 

coaposi- 

coaposi- 

or 

illustra- 

labels 

Motion 

laneous 

classes 

Year 

(a) 

(b) 

language 

icals  (c) 

icals  (b) 

tions 

tions 

Maps 

designs 

tions 

(*) 

pictures 

(d) 

(e) 

\9Ub 

202,144 

42,356 

3,513 

48,289 

5,504  ' 

5,356 

63,367 

2,304 

3,094 

5,384 

7,975 

2,024 

4,975 

12,516 

194? 

230,215 

49,525 

3,970 

58,340 

4,400 

6,456 

b8,709 

1,779 

4,044 

6,506 

9,674 

2,084 

5,497 

13,201 

1%8 

238,121 

48,811 

2,545 

59,699 

5,%3 

6,128 

72,339 

1,456 

3,938 

6,686 

10,619 

1,631 

5,035 

15,816 

\9k9 

201,190 

47,422 

2,644 

54,163 

4,140 

5,159 

48,210 

2,314 

3,281 

4,358 

13,ii3 

1,763 

3,472 

13,675 

I9b0 

210,564 

5U,456 

3, no 

55,436 

4,43« 

4,427 

52,309 

1,638 

4,013 

4,309 

13,320 

1,895 

3,792 

14,531 

inM 

200,354 

4M2S 

3. 5^6 

55, W9 

3,408 

3,992 

48,319 

1,99Z 

3,428 

3,590 

11,981 

2,149 

2,869 

16,372 

203,^05 

46,083 

56,509 

3,320 

3,/66 

51,538 

2,422 

3,305 

2,891 

11,770 

2,079 

3,332 

16,690 

218,506 

49,059 

3,8A 

59,371 

3,288 

3,884 

59,302 

2,541 

3,029 

3,126 

12,025 

2,175 

3,605 

17,101 

222,665 

51, /63 

3,69/ 

60,667 

3,294 

3,527 

58,213 

2,390 

3,170 

4,103 

10,784 

2,556 

3,690 

18,508 

22i»,;32 

54,414 

3,694 

59,448 

3,746 

3,493 

57,527 

2,013 

3,456 

3,793 

10,505 

2,650 

4,168 

19,519 

)9S6 

22(1,908 

53,942 

3,U5 

58,576 

3,490 

3,329 

58,330 

2,242 

4,168 

3,306 

9,491 

3,012 

4,096 

20,926 

19^); 

225,807 

53,503 

2,915 

59,;24 

3,214 

2,/64 

59,614 

2,084 

4,557 

3,409 

8,687 

3,198 

3,580 

21,473 

19^)8 

238,935 

5/, 242 

(f) 

60,691 

3,355 

2,754 

66,515 

1,614 

5,019 

3,413 

8,924 

3,199 

3,616 

22,593 

19^9 

241,735 

55,967 

(f) 

62,246 

3,042 

2,669 

;0,707 

1,865 

4,593 

3,186 

8,786 

3,724 

3,417 

21,533 

1960 

243,926 

60,034 

(f) 

64,204 

3,306 

2,445 

65,558 

1,812 

5,271 

3,343 

8,142 

3,457 

4,961 

21,393 

(a)  Prior  to  1941,  comercial  prints  and  labels  not  included  in  total;  jurisdiction  »oved  to  copyright  officfi  in  1940. 

(b)  Prior  to  1927,  contr*>^utions  to  periodicals  included  with  books  and  paaphlets. 

(c)  Serial  publ  cations  issued  at  regular  intervals  of  less  than  a  year  are  considered  periodicals.   Otherwise,  they  are  considered  books. 

(d)  Includes  lectures,  ser»ons,  addresses;  reproductions  of  works  of  art;  drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical   Jiaracter;  and  photographs, 

(e)  Prior  co  1941,  excludes  renewals  of  ccmercial  prints  and  labels.   Registration  of  ccmercial  prints  nd  labels  in  the  Patent  Office  was  first  authorized 
by  the  Kct  of  June  18,  18/4.    Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights  by  Public  Law  244,  53  Stat.  1142,  effective  June  30,  1940. 

(f)  Category  not  couni»}d. 


Table  6-19. 

Copyright  registrations,  by  subject  matter:    1926  -  1970  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Books  and 

l>a^)hlets  Drafta* 
Total    tic  or  Co«wr 


copy 

draM" 

worKS 

PrLntc 

ciai 

right 

Printed 

Contribu' 

tico" 

Oi  ari. 

ano 

prints 

Keiicwais 

regis- 

abroad in 

tions  to 

■usical 

HusicAi 

■ooeiS| 

pictorial 

ana 

niscei 

ail 

trations 

Total 

f  oreig;n 

rerlod* 

period' 

cosposi* 

COBpOsi* 

or 

1 1  iusura 

labels 

novion 

laneous 

V*/ 

icals  (b) 

tions 

tiOQS 

Maps 

designs 

tions 

(a) 

nictiires 

vd) 

(e) 

1%1 

247, OU 

62,415 

(f) 

66,251 

3,398 

2,762 

65,500 

2,010 

5,557 

2,955 

7,564 

4,654 

5,754 

18,194 

l%2 

254,776 

66,571 

(f) 

67,523 

2,993 

2,813 

67,6X2 

2,073 

6,043 

2,889 

7,167 

3,641 

6,177 

19,274 

1%3 

264,845 

68,445 

(f) 

69,682 

2,535 

2,730 

72,583 

2,002 

6,262 

2,594 

7,318 

4,216 

6,314 

20,164 

1964 

278,987 

71,618 

(f) 

74,611 

2,529 

3,039 

75,256 

1,955 

5,915 

3,325 

7,013 

4,107 

7,045 

22,574 

l%b 

295,617 

76,098 

(f) 

78,i07 

2,095 

3,343 

80,881 

3,262 

5,735 

2,927 

7,509 

3,752 

6,188 

23,520 

1966 

286,866 

77,500 

(f) 

;/,963 

1,717 

3,215 

76,805 

1,933 

5,164 

3,081 

6,285 

2,889 

5,050 

25,464 

196; 

294,406 

80,910 

(f) 

91,647 

1,6% 

3,371 

79,291 

2,840 

4,855 

2,740 

5,862 

2,6% 

4,999 

23,499 

1968 

W,451 

8b,  189 

(f) 

81,773 

2,026 

3,214 

80,479 

2,560 

5,236 

3,109 

5,972 

2,922 

5,197 

25,774 

1969 

101,258 

83,603 

(f) 

80, /06 

1,676 

3,213 

83,608 

2,024 

5,630 

2,837 

4,798 

2,364 

5,132 

25,667 

19/0 

116,466 

88,432 

(f) 

83,862 

1,943 

3,352 

88,949 

1,921 

6,807 

3,373 

5,255 

2,545 

6,711 

23,316 

lote;   Figures  are  on  a  fiscal-year  basis.    See  table  6-17  for  ■ethodological  note. 

(a)  Prior  to  1941,  coiwercial  prints  and  labels  not  ivicluded  in  toUl;  jurisdiction  moved  to  copyright  office  in  1940. 

(b)  Prior  to  1927,  contributions  to  periodicals^  included  with  books  and  paaphlets. 

(c)  Serial  publications  issued  at  regular  intervals  of  less  than  a  year  are  considered  periodicals.   Otherwise,  they  are  considered  books. 

(d)  Includes  lectures,  serK)ns,  addresses;  reproductions  of  works  of  art;  drawii^s  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical  character;  and  photographs. 

(e)  Prior  to  1941,  excludes  renewals  of  coMercial  prints  and  labels.    Registration  of  coMMercial  prints  and  labels  in  the  Patent  Office  was  first  authorize<< 
by  the  Act  of  June  18,  18/4.    Jurisdiction  was  transferred  to  the  Register  of  Copyrights  by  Public  Law  244,  53  SUt.  1142,  effective  June  30,  1940. 

(f)  Category  not  counted. 

SouEce;   U.S.  Library  of  Cont^ress,  Annual  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and  Annual  Report  of  the  Register  of  Copyrights,  various  issues.   U.S.  Patent 
Office,  Annual  Report  of  the  CoMiissioner  of  Patents,  1897  to  1940,  and  wi^blished  daU. 

Table  taken  froi  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  SUtistics.  Colonial  Tiaes  to  1970.  Part  2,  Washington,  D.C.,  197^,  Series  W-82  to  W-95. 


Table  6-20. 

Copyright  registration,  by  subject  matter:  1970-1977 


Subject  oiatter  of  copyright 

1  <nc\ 

17/ 1 

1079 
17/  e. 

1973 

1974 

17/  U 

A7/0 

1977 

( 

in  thousands) 

316.5 

329.7 

344.6 

401.3 

411.0 

452.7 

OA  1 
70.  1 

Ivo.  Z 

lUH  ■  O 

in  0 

111  .7 

11^  9 
11j.  £ 

197  1 
1^6 . 1 

83.9 

84.5 

84.7 

oo.o 

09  9 
7^*  Z 

95.1 

96.0 

106.5 

CoDtributioDS  to  newspapers^  periodicals.. 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

Cm  1. 

9  9 

2.6 

3.1 

3.4 

1.7 

1.9 

1.9 

1.  / 

1.0 

1.9 

1.8 

2.0 

Draaatic  or  draaatico-au^ical 

3.4 

3.6 

3.8 

4.0 

4.0 

4.9 

4.9 

5.5 

88.9 

95.2 

97.5 

95.3 

104.5 

114.8 

118.5 

131.2 

1.9 

1.7 

1.6 

1.9 

1.5 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

Works  of  art,  aodels,  or  designs  

6.8 

7.9 

7.9 

8.6 

8.5 

11.0 

12.2 

13.7 

3.0 

3.0 

3.4 

3.2 

3.6 

5.0 

5.C 

4.4 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

1.4 

Photographs,  prints,  and  illustrations.... 

4.5 

5.4 

5.7 

5.8 

6.1 

6.6 

7.0 

8.9 

5.3 

4.4 

4.1 

4.2 

5.0 

4.7 

4.5 

5.0 

1.2 

1.2 

1.8 

1.4 

1.3 

1.0 

1.9 

2.6 

1.3 

1.2 

1.4 

1.4 

1.7 

2.0 

2.3 

2.6 

HA 

NA 

1.1 

6.7 

9.4 

8.9 

9.0 

10.6 

23.3 

20.8 

23.2 

23.1 

25.5 

28.2 

27.7 

31.0 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

Rote:   For  years  ending  June  30.   Comprises  copyright  issued  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  residents  of  foreign  countries. 

(a)  Includes  plastic  works. 

(b)  Registration  began  in  1972. 

Soisroe:   The  Library  of  Congress,  Annual  Report. 

As  included  in:  (1970-1976)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Cer*us,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1977, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1977,  table  970;  (1978)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtisticil  Abstract  of  the  United 
States.  1978.  Washington,  D.C.,  1978,  table  995. 
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Table  6-21. 

Copyright  registration,  by  subject  matter:  1978-1982 


Subject  matter  of  copyright  1978  (a)        1979       1980       1981  1982 


(  thousands) 


....  415.7 

429.0 

464.7 

471.1 

468.1 

122.8 

119.2 

119.0 

116.3 

  110.9 

109.6 

117.9 

118.5 

112.4 

  114.8 

108.3 

120.2 

125.0 

1?.5.4 

6.1 

7.1 

8.0 

8.8 

8.7 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

0.1 

8.5 

5.7 

8.5 

7.8 

7.6 

Two-<iii2an:iional  works  of  fine  and  graphic  art, 

  12.8 

12.7 

16.2 

15.1 

21.4 

0.8 

2.4 

2.9 

2.5 

1.9 

1.0 

1.5 

0.8 

0.7 

0.7 

1.4 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

0.8 

1.7 

0.8 

0.9 

0.5 

7.8 

2.6 

4.7 

6.7 

5.7 

  6,1 

13.2 

14.2 

12.5 

11.2 

9.1 

iO.7 

12.8 

13.5 

13.9 

0.6 

1.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.3 

0.6 

1.2 

1.9 

2.1 

r.i 

27.0 

33.0 

34.2 

36.3 

Ji. 


lote:   Because  copyright  laws  were  changed  effective  1978,  <UU  fro«  1978  aiid  later  years  are  not 
coiH>arable  with  previous  years.   Copyrights  for  years  before  1978  are  for  years  ending  June  30;  beginning 
in  1978  copyrights  are  for  years  ending  Septedbe^  30.   Nuabers  cooprise  claias  to  copyright  registered  for 
both  U.S.  and  foreign  works. 

(a)  Extrapolate**,  fro*  11  aonths.    Includes  50,000  registrations  in  process  but  not  coapleted  on 
Septeaber  30,  1978. 

(b)  Less  than  50. 

Source:    The  Library  of  Congress,  Annual  Report. 

As  included  in  \J.S,  Bureau  o^  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1984.  Washington, 
D.C.,  1983,  table  965. 
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Table  6-22. 

Copyright  registration,  by  subject  matter:  1985-1987 


Subject  matter  of  copyright  1985      1986  1987 


(in  thousands) 

Total   539.8  561.0  582.2 

Monographs  (a)   154.5  143.2  153.9 

Setticonductor  chip  products   0.9       1.0  1.0 

Serials   120.0  130.0  131.0 

Sound  recordiijgs   22.7      29.0  31.9 

Renewals   43.8      45.3  45.5 

Jfesical  works  (b)   I47.9  15^.3  1^1.6 

Works  of  the  visual  arts  (c)   50.0      51.2  57.1 


■ote:   For  years  ending  Septenber  30.    Humbers  coaqprise  claias  to  copyright  registered  for  both  U.S.  and 
foreign  works. 

(a)  Includes  coi^ter  software/and  aachine- readable  works. 

(b)  Included  in  the  category  Musical  works:   draaatic  works,  accoapaniiig  ausic,  choreography,  pantooifles, 

(Dotion  pictures  and  filmstrips. 

(c)  Two-diaensional  works  of  fine  and  graphic  art,  including  prints  and  art  reproductions;  sculptural 
works;  technical  drawings  and  aodels;  photographs;  coMercial  prints  and  labels;  works  of  applied 
arts,  cartogr2q>hic  works,  and  oultijiedia  works. 

Source:    The  Library  of  Congress,  Annual  Report.  Washington,  D.C.,  1985-1987. 

As  included  in:    (1985-1987)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  /i?stract  of  the  United  States,  1989. 
Washington,  D.C.,  1989,  table  917,  p.  550. 
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Table  6-23. 

New  books  and  new  editions  published: 

1880-1949 

Books  published  (a) 

Books  published  (a) 

New 

New 

New 

New 

Year  Toiai 

books  editions 

Year 

Total 

books  editiorks 



NA 

NA 

1916  

in  LhS 

9,160 

1,285 

NA 

NA 

1917  

10  060 

ft  &AO 

0,<)*»7 

1  911 

NA 

NA 

9  237 

8,085 

1     1  *i9 

1  ,13Z 

NA 

NA 

8  594 

/  ,0Z3 

NA 

NA 

8,422 

<^  ini 

1  AAA 

M 

NA 

NA 

1,008 

5,438 

1886   4,676 

NA 

NA 

f  QOfi 

oOj 

NA 

NA 

1923  

1        8  863 

5,257 

7Z1 

fl| 

1  AAA                                        I.  £.91 

NA 

NA 

9  012 

1  1^ 

1  ooA                      />  ni  /• 

NA 

NA 

9,574 

o,ooU 

4,113 

446 

Q  Q7S 

6,832 

1,527 

1  <M\1  JL 

NA 

NA 

10  153 

7,450 

1,449 

■ 

4,074 

788 

10  354 

7  A1  /. 

/  ,om 

1  SA9 

4,281 

853 

10  187 

1  ULS 

1894   4,484 

3,837 

647 

ft  1  ^ 

5,101 

368 

10  307 

8,506 

1,801 

5,189 

514 

9,035 

7,556 

1,479 

1  OAT                                    /.  OOft 

4,171 

757 

8,092 

A  A1  ^ 

1,279 

1 OAO                                    Im  QQiL 

4,332 

554 

8  198 

0,  /OO 

1,410 

H 

4,749 

572 

, , .  8,766 

A  01  A 
0,714 

1  ftS9 

4,490 

1,000 

10,436 

8,584 

1,852 

1901   8,141 

5,^96 

2,645 

1937  

10,912 

9,273 

1,639 

5,485 

2,348 

11  067 

1  ,ou^ 

5,793 

2,072 

1939  

10,640 

9,01b 

1,625 

6,971 

1,320 

1940  

11,328 

9,515 

1,813 

7,514 

598 

n  119 

9,337 

1,775 

1906   7,139 

6,724 

415 

. . .  9,525 

7,786 

1,739 

1907   9,620 

8,925 

695 

1943  

...  8,325 

6,764 

1,561 

8,745 

509 

1944  

. .  . .  6,970 

5,807 

1,163 

10,193 

708 

1945  

...  6,548 

5,386 

1,162 

1910   13,470 

11,671 

1,799 

....  7,735 

6,170 

1,565 

1911                   11,123  (b)  10,U0 

783 

1947  

....  9,182 

7,243 

1,939 

10,135 

768 

7,807 

2,090 

.913   12,230 

10,607 

1,623 

1949  

10,892 

8,460 

432 

10,175 

1,835 

1 

8,349 

1,385 

NA   {lot  available. 

m 

(a)   Years  1880-1919  includes  jMUiphlets;  1920-1928,  panphlets  included  in  total  only;  thereafter, 

'  1 

paaphlets  excluded  entirely. 

I 

(b)   A^;rees  with  source;  however,  figures  for  c<»ponents  do  not  £dd  to  total  shown. 

Sfluiri:    1890.  BookiMn  Lit«farv  Yearbook.  1898. 

Dodd,  Head  Co.   All  other  series  reprinted  froa  various 

issues  of  PublishMn  Weeklv.  Dublished  bt  R.  R. 

Boidoer  Co. ,  a  Xerox  Education  Co. ,  copyright  by  Xerox 

Corporatxcu.   Figures  represent  the  nuaber  of  titles  published,  not  the  nuaber  of  books  printed. 

IB 

table  taken  froa:  U.S. 

Bureau  of  the  Census.  Historical  SUtistics  of  the  United  SUtes 

.  Colonial  j! 

^s  to 

1970,  Part  2.  Washineton.  O.C..  197S. 

Series  R  192-217, 

p.  808. 
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Table  6-24. 

New  books  and  new  editions  pubUihed*  by  subject:    1950-1970  (continued  on  next  page) 


to 


looks  publisM 


Totftl 

New 

books 

•d  It  loos 

Art 

Bio- 
gjrtphj 

Uuc«tiOft 

ricUoa 

GMitrtl 
works 

Hiftoo 

•coQovics 

Ju^nile 

1950  

11,022 

8,634 

2,388 

111 

317 

538 

190 

209 

1,211 

262 

456 

150 

907 

1951  

11,255 

8,765 

2,490 

105 

272 

586 

180 

229 

1,329 

329 

435 

186 

982 

1 1  %Lti 
11 

9,399 

2,441 

114 

267 

650 

110 

238 

1,354 

336 

454 

237 

1,094 

12,050 

9,724 

2,326 

126 

265 

710 

225 

201 

1,495 

360 

495 

197 

1,264 

11>901 

9,690 

2,211 

111 

285 

687 

196 

223 

1,512 

339 

529 

192 

1,193 

12)599 

10  226 

2,363 

125 

305 

735 

228 

'i31 

1,459 

315 

572 

205 

1,372 

12)53S 

10  007 

2  531 

106 

283 

676 

222 

229 

1,500 

305 

521 

159 

1,384 

13  142 

10,561 

2,581 

120 

304 

699 

266 

254 

1,433 

360 

773 

115 

1,420 

13,462 

11,012 

2,450 

122 

409 

608 

283 

276 

1,592 

213 

750 

142 

1,424 

1959...  . 

12,017 

2,859 

101 

354 

671 

327 

368 

1,675 

326 

750 

141 

?,540 

15,012 

12,069 

2,943 

121 

422 

746 

240 

308 

1,642 

233 

695 

155 

1,628 

1961  

18>060 

14,238 

3,822 

194 

539 

622 

286 

461 

1,645 

231 

796 

143 

1,513 

21,904 

16,448 

5,456 

215 

590 

667 

308 

559 

1,787 

279 

812 

156 

2,328 

25,784 

19,057 

6,727 

219 

664 

680 

396 

777 

1,859 

346 

847 

205 

2,605 

28,451 

20,542 

7,909 

209 

776 

697 

411 

934 

1,703 

361 

834 

188 

2,533 

28,595 

20,234 

8,361 

214 

763 

455 

437 

789 

1,615 

384 

909 

241 

2,473 

50,050 

21,819 

8,231 

212 

779 

819 

478 

886 

1,699 

410 

959 

219 

2,375 

28,762  (a) 

21,877 

6,885 

218 

8U 

783 

509 

781 

1,981 

426 

1,015 

203 

2,390 

W,M7 

2), 321 

7,066 

191 

930 

786 

644 

917 

1,822 

521 

1,048 

145 

2,318 

29,579 

21,;87 

7,192 

216 

856 

718 

566 

721 

1,816 

508 

1,191 

267 

1,321 

36,071 

24,288 

11,783 

200 

852 

735 

658 

842 

1,998 

568 

1,010 

235 

2,472 

MA  '  lo  <Uta  ui  oritinal  sourc«. 

(»)  Bn^v^  in  ^^'>  countu^  aethods  woro  r«vited;  prior  ywrs  ar*  not  strictly  c(M|>arable  with  subeat^Mf  t  y«rs. 

(b)  Bni«»ii»  in  1959,  d*U  an  not  strictly  caipixsbU  with  prtvlous  yws  bocsuso  of  chaoee  In  (kflnltion  of  "book." 

(c)  frior  to  1961,  includM  oilitary. 
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Table  6-24. 

New  books  and  new  editionB  published,  by  subject:    19S(H1970  (cx)ntinued  from  previous  page) 


books  (cootittMd)  f 


Year 

Lav 

NedicixM 

mi  iox^nj. 

draM 

Sociology, 
•ccwtci 

Sports, 

ii^iHiStioO 

TicNMlou 

Travtl 

1950.,..,. 

lA 

228 

510 

312 

88 

380 

453 

424 

499 

447 

153 

366 

221 

1951 

lA 

233 

445 

J30 

393 

400 

DM 

191 

Ml 

230 

1952 

lA 

236 

518 

350 

427 

424 

r  19 

478 

168 

^11 

195). 

lA 

196 

485 

58 

425 

412 

725 

467 

194 

uu 

1954 

lA 

226 

493 

345 

69 

386 

389 

774 

522 

463 

201 

w\ 

1955 

lA 

240 

529 

407 

85 

362 

423 

747 

623 

175 

7<w\ 
tW 

1956 

lA 

221 

570 

334 

88 

425 

337 

Otv 

9^1 

448 

liv 

294 

1957..^. . 

lA 

252 

477 

359 

7\ 
r  J 

480 

378 

4  ID 

17  J 

316 

291 

245 

495 

393 

89 

467 

373 

rOl 

494 

<vl 

443 

271 

1959 

lA 

245 

630 

445 

505 

984 

RIL 

566 

20% 

298 

1960 

lA 

303 

560 

388 

82 

496 

404 

983 

833 

651 

233 

J'*  vc; 

2a 

203 

617 

595 

114 

433 

517 

1,098 

1,193 

1,289 

381 

665 

455 

226 

219 

771 

688 

137 

36 

505 

1,174 

1,309 

1,603 

367 

780 

532 

)M 

269 

861 

752 

139 

505 

578 

1,^59 

1,648 

1,932 

427 

960 

595 

kU 

256 

1,038 

876 

156 

528 

681 

1,441 

1,923 

2,445 

452 

939 

747 

1965  

385 

291 

1,166 

871 

183 

582 

775 

1,428 

1,850 

2,372 

474 

942 

635 

459 

316 

1,185 

1,007 

207 

629 

728 

1,477 

2,079 

2,432 

441 

1,091 

732 

382 

392 

1,172 

935 

165 

633 

739 

1,502 

1,835 

2,761 

391 

1,051 

769 

1968..... 

387 

432 

1,301 

1,022 

210 

669 

791 

1,511 

2,011 

3,107 

501 

1,072 

885 

355 

363 

1,348 

928 

227 

678 

9U 

1,278 

1,999 

3,216 

585 

884 

802 

1970  

339 

355 

1,349 

1,144 

217 

843 

973 

1,31S 

1,955 

3,867 

583 

930 

848 

lA  •  9o  daU  in  oritinal  ftourca. 

(a)   B«flniilnf  in  1967,  countlnf  Mthods  were  revised;  prior  years  are  not  strictly  coaparable  with  subsequent  years. 
BegUsunt  in  1959,  data  are  not  strictly  cooparable  vith  previous  years  because  of  change  in  definition  of  *Wk." 
Prior  to  1961,  includes  elUtary. 

Source:   Kefsrinted  froa  various  issues  of  Publishers  Weefclt^  published  by  R.  R.  BcMker  Co.,  a  Xerox  Iducation  Co.,  copyrifht  by  Xerox  Cocporatioa«   rifures  represent 
the  ffrsbw  of  titles  published,  not  the  luaber  of  books  printed. 

\t  included  In  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  SUtistics  of  the  United  SUtes.  Colonia>  Tiaes  to  1970.  Part  2.  Washinftoo,  D.C.,  1975,  Series  192-217,  p.  806. 

NBtkodelatical  note:   Betinnint  in  1967,  books  are  counted  by  title  rather  than  by  voluae.   Befimii^  in  1959,  the  United  Hations  Iducatlonal,  Scientific,  ant  Cultural 
Orsaniiatioo  definition  of  a  **book**  (a  voIum  over  49  pages)  was  adopted.   Previously,  all  hardbound  books  and  all  paperbacks  that  were  specialised  (workbooks,  laboratory 
■anuals,  etc.),  over  45  pages,  or  had  aass  Market  distribution,  were  counted.   Years  prior  to  1959,  therefore,  are  not  strictly  ccaparable  with  subsequent 

oi  years.  The  daU  are  coapiled  froa  inforaation  snd  actual  books  submitted  to  R.  R.  Bcwker  Ca^»ny  by  the  various  book  publishing  fix«s.  the  source  also  cont&ins  the 

^  nueter  of  publicatiotts  for  soae  foreign  nations. 
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He^^^oo^  and  new  editions  published  domesticaUy  and  imported  in  selected  years,  by  subject: 
1970-1987 


Hew  books  and  nev  editions  (b^ 


laports  (c) 


Subject 


1970 


1975 


1980  1982 


1984 


1985  1986 


1987 
prel 


Toul   36,071  39,372  42,377  46,935 

Agricultuw   265  456  461  439 

Art....   1»169  1,561  1,691  1,722 

liomvtay   1»^36  1,968  1,891  1,752 

Butimu   797  820  1,185  1,527 

EducAtlot  178  1 ,038  1 ,0U  1 ,046 

rictioB   3 ,137  3 ,805  2 ,835  5,419 

Gftmnl  r«£tr«nc«   846  1,113  1»643  2,398 

History   1.995  1,823  2,220  2,177 

HoM  eccxnlcs   321  728  879  1,099 

Juvwdltt   2»640  2,292  2,859  3,049 

Ungu*««   472  438  529  576 

Uw..:   604  915  1»102  1,451 

Utantuiv   3,085  1,904  1,686  1,742 

Medicina   1.W6  2,282  3,292  3,229 

Nosic   404  305  357  546 

Philosophy, 

psychology   1,280  1,574  1,429  1,465 

fiMtrjmA^rmk   1»474  1,501  1,179  ^049 

Religion   1,788  1,773  2,055  2,075 

Sci«c*   2»55a  2,942  3,109  5,124 

Sociology,  economics..  5,912  6,590  7,152  7,449 

Sports,  r«cr«4tion....  799  1,225  971  1,191 

Technology   1,141  1,720  2,337  2,528 

Trawl   1,394  /  94  504  482 


51,058     5,070     52,637  ^5,401 


507 
1,856 
2,098 
1,696 
1,052 
5,413 
3,021 
2,257 
1,306 
3,128 

670 

1,406 
2,006 
3,554 
587 

1,554 
1,164 
2,482 
3,256 
7,794 
1,299 
2,639 
551 


536 
1,545 
1,955 
1,518 
1,085 
5,105 
2,905 
2,327 
1,228 
3,801 

632 

1,549 
1,964 
3,579 
364 

1,559 
1,166 
2,564 
5,504 
7,441 
1,154 
2,51) 
485 


564 
1,697 
2,152 
1,604 
1,029 
5,578 
2,464 
2,471 
1,105 
4,516 

668 

1,358 
2,145 
3,445 
356 

1,669 
1,278 
2,788 
5,560 
7,912 
1,192 
2,698 
543 


470 
1,260 
1,818 
1,212 
869 
5,647 
2,117 
2,250 
(d)  957 
5,794 
514 

1,142 
1,918 
3,339 
271 

1,515 
1,011 
2,503 
2,755 
6,491 
1,068 
2,164 
496 


1980 


1984 


1985  1986 


104 
157 
126 

74 
155 

71 
132 
296 

40 

58 
154 

112 
185 
671 
55 

218 
120 
94 
1,069 
1,050 
85 
375 
55 


103 
61 
240 
140 
190 
164 
268 
524 
41 
69 
179 

158 
258 
508 
54 

211 
174 
160 
1,032 
1,573 
137 
454 
61 


118 
166 
216 
196 
211 
171 
329 
395 
41 
92 
216 

170 
267 
598 


124 
168 
188 
159 
220 
247 
546 
584 
42 
112 
354 

190 
261 
b65 


70    (d)  66 


267 
220 
173 
1,242 
1,559 
107 
419 
61 


265 
216 
141 
1,214 
1,655 
110 
618 
46 


1987 
prel 


5,390      6,357       7,304     ?,749  5,622 


88 
76 
102 
114 
209 
184 
277 
324 
25 
63 
131 

158 
193 
526 
38 

■  216 
112 
123 
921 
1,212 
62 
433 
35 


loto:   This  Uble  c(«pris«s  nm  booU  (those  publish*!  for  the  first  tuw),  *nd  rmi  editions  (those  with  chsages  in  tert  or  forMt).  Not 
included  «e:   gover»ent  puMicatioiis;  booU  sold  only  bj  subscription;  dissertations,  periodicals  and  quarterlies;  and  pa^ets  under 
49  pages. 

(a)  Increase  is  due  largely  to  a  eajor  i^ovemnt  in  the  recording  of  papcrbound  book*. 

(b)  Pnor  to  1980,  book  entries  cd^rised  all  titles  subiQtted  for  Usting  in  Booker's  Weekly  Record  during  a  calendar  year.  Beginning 
in  1980,  listings  cover  those  titles  issued  six  wonths  in  Advance  o{  purchase. 

(c)  Data  for  UfKsrts  in  1982  are  not  available. 

(d)  Revised  since  originally  published. 

Source:    R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  New  York,  MY,  PublishMs  WeekW  (copyright  bv  Reed  Publishing). 

Ks  incl.ided  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  <>nsus.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1987.  Washington,  D.C. .  1986,  table  370,  p.  214; 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  Sutes.  IU9.  Washington,  O.C.,  1989,  table  582.  p.  224. 
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Table  6-26. 

Number  of  employees  and  earnings  of  production  workers  in  printing  and  publishing  industry,  selected  years: 
1970-1987  (continued  on  next  page) 


Industry 

1970 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

rTinLiiiK  oju  |iuui acmuii]^  lulai  v^/ 

1  y  lUO 

1  |lV7 

1|296 

1,372 

1,428 

1,457 

1,507 

682 

624 

630 

639 

665 

702 

699 

698 

698 

710 

756 

789 

817 

842 

Average  hourly  earnings  (dollars)  (b). 

3.92 

5,38 

5.69 

6.09 

6.47 

6.91 

7.53 

8.18 

8,75 

9,11 

9.40 

9.71 

9,99 

10,28 

Newspapers 

373 

377 

383 

393 

406 

421 

420 

422 

418 

428 

441 

451 

458 

471 

Production  workers  (in  thousands)  

181 

168 

167 

165 

165 

169 

164 

162 

158 

161 

166 

169 

170 

173 

Average  hourly  earnings  (doll  juts)  (bV 

4.24 

5.81 

6.30 

6.67 

6.87 

7.25 

7.72 

8.35 

8,88 

9,22 

9.51 

9.77 

10.02 

10,22 

Periodicals 

75 

68 

70 

72 

79 

82 

90 

96 

98 

100 

107 

113 

115 

121 

25 

12 

19 

20 

15 

14 

16 

19 

21 

2' 

24 

29 

40 

45 

Average  hourly  earnings  (dollars)  (b). 

4.18 

5.13 

5.81 

6.26 

5.87 

6.38 

7,16 

7.80 

8.86 

9.56 

10.06 

10.20 

10,63 

10.72 

(a)  Includes  industries  not  shown  separately. 


(b)   Average  for  production  workers  only. 


P  Q 

o  b  ^ 
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Table  6-26- 

Number  of  employees  and  earnings  of  production  workers  in  priming  and  publishing  industry,  selected  years: 
1970-1987  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Industry  1970       1975        1976        1977        1978        1979        1980       1981        1982        1983        1984        1985        1986  1987 


Books 


99 

98 

88 

90 

103 

103 

101 

100 

102 

98 

102 

107 

109 

111 

54 

48 

47 

47 

52 

53 

52 

51 

51 

49 

50 

54 

59 

59 

Average  hourly  earnings  (dollars)  (b). 

3.51 

4.64 

4.95 

5.30 

5.70 

6.13 

6.76 

7.49 

8.07 

8.38 

8.50 

8.70 

9.02 

9.35 

oonercial  orinting 

357 

348 

359 

367 

379 

412 

414 

417 

425 

437 

468 

493 

508 

528 

276 

262 

270 

275 

280 

306 

307 

307 

311 

319 

343 

359 

369 

382 

Average  hourly  earnings  (dollars)  (b). 

3.97 

5.46 

5.68 

6.14 

6.69 

7.16 

7.85 

8.50 

9.04 

9.40 

9.69 

10.05 

10.27 

10.56 

lankbooks  and  bookbinding 

59 

55 

50 

52 

61 

65 

62 

63 

61 

65 

69 

70 

73 

73 

^8 

45 

41 

42 

50 

54 

51 

51 

49 

52 

56 

57 

59 

58 

Average  hourly  earnings  (dollars)  (b). 

2.99 

4.10 

4.39 

4.71 

4.97 

5.31 

5.78 

6.31 

6.7f 

7.17 

7.38 

7.63 

7.87 

8.17 

(b)   Average  for  production  workers  only. 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  tolovent  Hours  and  Kamings,  United  Sutes.  1909-84.  Voluae  I,  Washington,  D.C.,  March  1985; 
and  1987  Supplement. 

Tables  taken  from:    (1970)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1971,  Washington,  D.C.,  1971,  table  345;  (1975,  1980,  1985) 

U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes.  1987.  Washington,  D.C.,  1986,  table  672;  (1976,  1977)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 

Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1978.  Washington,  D.C.,  1978,  table  676;  (1978)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United 

States.  1979.  Washington,  D.C.,  1979,  table  681;  (1979)  U.S;  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistital  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes.  1980.  Washington,  D.C. , 

1980,  table  692;  (1981)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes.  1982/83.  Washington,  D.C,  1982,  table  661;  (1982)  U.S.  Bureau 

of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes.  1984>  Washington,  D.C,  1983,  table  707;  (1983)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of 

the  United  SUtes.  1985.  Washington,  D.C,  1984,  table  690;  (1984)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes.  1986.  Washington, 

D.C,  1985,  table  694;  (1985-86)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes.  1988.  Washington,  D.C,  1987,  Uble  642;  (1987)  U.S.  Bureau  of 

the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States.  1989.  Washington,  D,C.,  1989,  Uble  657. 


Table  6-27. 

Association  of  American  Publishers  data  on  amount  of  estimated  book  publishing  industry  sales  by 
category  in  selected  years:  1972-1986 


1972 

1977 

1982 

198S 

1986 

P«rctnt 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Dollar 

change 

Dollar 

change 

change 

change 

Mount 

oaount 

froa  1977 

aacunt    froa  1982 

ooount 

froa  1985 

froa  1982 

froa  1977 

(dollars  ar*  in  aillions) 

Trad*  (loUl)  

U4.8 

887.2 

1,3SS.S 

S2.d 

1,9$^.  7 

46.7 

2»095.5 

5.4 

54.6 

136.2 

251. S 

Ml  .3 

671.6 

34.3 

99S.9 

48.3 

1»025.8 

3.0 

52.7 

104.6 

82.4 

223.7 

4S2.0 

102.1 

6S6.6 

45.3 

683.5 

4.1 

51.2 

205.5 

106.  S 

136.1 

180.3 

32. S 

250.7 

39.0 

290.1 

15.7 

60.9 

113.2 

4.4 

26.1 

SI.  s 

97.3 

85.5 

66.0 

96.1 

12.4 

86.6 

268.2 

Itligious  (toUl)  

117. S 

2S0.6 

.  390.0 

SS.6 

455.0 

16.7 

475.5 

4.5 

21.9 

89.7 

Bibles»  UsUaenU)  hyvuls, 

axKl  pra7«rbooks. . .  <  >:  

61.6 

116.3 

163.7 

40.8 

174.7 

6.7 

182.9 

4.7 

11.7 

57.3 

Othtr  rtH|ious   

SS.9 

134.3 

226.2 

68.4 

280.3 

23.9 

292.6 

4.4 

29.4 

117.9 

»1.0 

698.2 

1»230.S 

76.2 

1»561.0 

26.9 

1»722.5 

10.3 

<.0.0 

146.7 

ni.8 

2;>9.3 

431.4 

73.0 

561.7 

30.2 

5;9.1 

3.1 

34.2 

132.3 

Busiiwss  ixtd  othtr  prof essiorutl . . 

192.2 

286.3 

S30.6 

8S.3 

630,3 

18.8 

747.5 

18.6 

40.9 

161.1 

Medical  

S7.0 

162.6 

268.: 

6S.1 

369.0 

37.4 

395.9 

7.3 

47.4 

143.5 

240.  S 

406.7 

S90.0 

4S.1 

686.7 

16.4 

6C8.4 

1.  / 

18  4 

71.7 

198.9 

396.4 

604.6 

S2.S 

603.7 

•0.1 

620.6 

2.8 

2.6 

56.6 

Kass  aarkot  P>fMrback  raci-siud... 

2S0.0 

487.7 

66S.S 

)6.S 

761.5 

14.4 

762.3 

0  1 

14.5 

56.3 

41  4 

56.1 

122.9 

119.1 

147.8 

20.3 

160.5 

8.6 

30.6 

186.1 

EleaenUry  and  MconUr?  text  

497.6 

7SS.9 

1»0S1.S 

39.1 

1»481.1 

40.9 

1»604.0 

8.3 

52.5 

112.2 

649. 7 

1»142.4 

7S.8 

1»325.0 

16.0 

1,409.8 

6.4 

23.4 

117.0 

26.  S 

U.6 

69.7 

S6.3 

92.2 

32.3 

96.6 

4.8 

3e.6 

116.6 

278.9 

294.4 

396.6 

34.7 

486.6 

22.7 

501.2 

3.0 

26.4 

70.2 

116.2 

1S1.3 

148.0 

■2.2 

199.5 

14.8 

211.1 

5.8 

42.6 

39..'' 

Elhl  ..:  

101.2 

131.4 

130.1 

-1.0 

173.9 

33.7 

177.4 

2.0 

36.4 

35.0 

9.2 

11. J 

7.9 

-31.9 

9.9 

25.3 

13.5 

36.5 

70.9 

16.4 

S.8 

8.3 

10.0 

20.  S 

15.7 

57.0 

20.2 

28  6 

102.0 

143.4 

49.2 

63.4 

77.1 

21.6 

89.7 

16.3 

96.5 

7.6 

25.2 

52.2 

ToUl  

3,017.8 

S»142.2 

7»&U.3 

S2.S 

9»878.5 

25.9 

10»454.5 

5.8 

33.3 

103.3 

*  Includes  nonrack-siz«S  sa'tt      mss  aarkAt  publisKars  of  $113.5  aillion  in  1982;  $170.2  aillion  in  1985 »  and  $172.9  million  in  1966. 
Sourca:   Association  of  ^Rrican  Publishers,  Annual  SUtlsttcs,  various  years. 

As  included  in  Joame  O'Hare,  ed. ,  Bovier  Annual  of  l^Varf  and  Book  Trade  Infonwtion.  31st  edition,  R.  R.  Bcvter  Coapany,  Hew  York,  KY,  1986, 
table  1,  p.  430;  Association  of  Aaerican  Publishers  1986  Annual  SUtistics. 

As  included  m  Kilcaen*  Siaora,  Margaret  M.  Spien,  and  Dorothy  follet  Cray,  eds.,  Bowker  Annual  of  library  and  Book  Trade  Infomation.  198S.  R.R. 
Bovker  Cc^umy,  Kev  York,  XY,  table  1,  p.  U. 
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Table  6-28a. 

Book  Industiy  Study  Group  figures  on  estimated  amount  of  book  publishing  industiy  sales 
by  categoiy:  1982-1988  (continued  on  next  page) 


Category  1982  1983  1984  1985  1986  1987  1988 


(in  millions  of  doltais) 


Trade-total  «  ^  

1^13.0 

1,767.9 

1379.6 

2,210.9 

2340.6 

2,7123 

3,036.4 

1^.0 

1,4163 

1,483.1 

1,7353 

1,794.2 

2,077.7 

2,285.2 

Hardbound  ^ 

770^ 

902.5 

931.4 

1,113.0 

1,146.4 

1350.6 

1,433.0 

PapeibouiKL — 

458^ 

513.8 

551.7 

6473 

727.1 

S52.2 

Juvenile-toul   ^. 

284.0 

351.6 

396.5 

475.6 

546.4 

635.1 

751.2 

HaidbouAd^.^^   

206.9 

2623 

297.9 

358.7 

415.0 

4783 

558.4 

77.1 

893 

98.6 

116.9 

131.4 

156.6 

192.8 

Religtous-totaL    

425.5 

508.8 

536.7 

536.7 

572.7 

6383 

675.9 

Hardbound  ^.^.^  

245.8 

293.5 

313.9 

319.9 

3493 

399.1 

431.2 

Papeibound  

179.7 

2153 

222.8 

216.8 

223.2 

239.7 

244.7 

Professioaai-total    

1^36.4 

1,703.1 

13053 

1,928.0 

2,076.5 

2,2073 

*y  AW  t\ 
2,411.9 

1»098^ 

1^13 

1,302.1 

13963 

1,5083 

1,606.6 

1,756-4 

438.2 

481.8 

503.2 

531.7 

568.2 

600.7 

6553 

Book  Qubc-toul  

522.9 

569.9 

575.6 

598.0 

60^ 

678.7 

690.2 

399.9 

439.4 

447.2 

460.2 

475.5 

345.2 

552.9 

PapeitxHiad  

123.0 

130.5 

128.4 

129.8 

132.7 

137.3 

568.6 

574.4 

596.2 

629.6 

650.4 

657.6 

697.7 

703.4 

7423 

7713 

803.7 

8093 

913.7 

1,006.9 

125.4 

129.1 

138.4 

1463 

159.4 

170.9 

198.1 

918 

95.0 

1013 

107.0 

115.9 

123.7 

143.0 

32.6 

34.1 

37.1 

393 

433 

47.2 

55.1 

Elementary  and  High  School 

(ELHI)-totJU  

1*108.2 

1469.0 

1316.0 

1,472.9 

U95.1 

1,695.6 

1,7833 

Hardbound   

614.9 

658.1 

751.4 

8543 

953.9 

1,014.6 

1,022.1 

4933 

510.9 

564.6 

618.6 

641.2 

681.2 

761.7 

1^.1 

1^.6 

1,311.2 

1358.4 

1,436.1 

1,5493 

1,7163 

995.7 

1,023.9 

1,038.5 

1,051.4 

1,085.7 

1,1453 

1,2393 

Papeibound  

210.4 

241.7 

inn 

307.0 

350.4 

403.7 

477.3 

Standardized  tests  

70.4 

76.8 

83.6 

90.6 

97.3 

104.0 

111.4 

306.9 

347.9 

370.6 

390.2 

410.9 

437.6 

473.9 

Total    

8,086.8 

8354.8 

9384.5 

10,16S3 

10,:i63 

11,7663 

12,803.0 

ERIC 


So«rtc3  Book  Industry  Study  Group,  Inc.,  Trends  Update.  "Measures  of  the  Book  Industry*,  Robert  Winkler,  Statistical  Service  Center, 
Volume  VIII,  No.  1,  December  1989,  Washington,  D.C,  table  1,  p.  2. 
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Book  Industry  Study  Group  figures  on  estimated  amount  of  book  publishing  industry  sales 
by  category:  1982-1988  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Methodological  note:  Data  are  based  on  the  U.S.  Census  of  Manufacturers  for  Book  Publishing  and  other  sources.  The  authois  note  the 
following  about  the  methodology: 

In  produang  these  revised  1982-1988  data,  the  Book  Industry  Study  Group  was  to  independently  estimate  publishers*  sales  for  1982  and 
for  1987  (Census  years),  and  after  committee  review,  to  then  ratio  the  earlier  TRENDS  estimates  to  match  these  benchmark  values, 
preserving  the  pattern  of  ycar-toycar  changes.  At  the  same  time,  the  views,  advice,  and  estimates  of  dozens  of  industry  people, 
companies,  and  associations,  as  well  as  all  available  data,  direct  and  indirect,  were  consulted. 

Where  the  prior  TRENDS  values  seemed  at  odds  with  the  aviiUblc  information,  revisions  were  made.  All  of  the  material  in  this  Update, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  September  1989  Update,  should  be  regarded  as  preUminary  in  nature,  and  all  TRENDS  data  will  continue  to  be 
reviewed  as  the  forecasts  of  the  early  1990s  are  added  to  our  new  daubase. 

Adjustments  aside,  the  "tie*  to  the  Census  every  fifth  year  is  quite  imporUnt  as  there  must  be  a  consistent  check  on  the  TRENDS 
estimates.  Otherwise  the  estimates  might,  after  a  number  of  years  of  "push-forwirdrng*,  have  Uttle  resemblance  to  the  book  industry. 
Readers  will  find  that  the  estimates  in  this  Update  are  markedly  different  than  thofic  in  recent  TRENDS  volumes  for  a  few  categories: 
Trade,  Professional,  Subscription  Reference,  and  quit  consUtent  for  many  others.  Our  purpose  in  making  these  revisions  was  not  to  alter 
history,  but  to  report  it  as  accurately  as  possible,  by  conforming  to  the  accepted  main  source  of  book  industry  data.  Researchers  should 
find  that  the  pattern  of  ;'car-tO'Vcar  changes  in  this  Update  closely  follows  that  of  recent  TRENDS  volumes,  although  the  amplitude  of 
such  changes  may  have  been  altered  to  match  the  Census  data. 

Although  the  Census  is  the  acknowledged  source  of  the  TRENDS  data,  the  daU  in  this  Update  does  not  generally  match  the  published 
figures  in  the  Census  as  a  number  of  adjustmenu  have  been  made.  These  are  documented  more  fully  in  the  forthcoming  1989  TRENDS 
volume,  and  include,  among  others:  the  allocation  of  'other"  and  "not  elsewhere  classified*  categories  to  the  specified  detail;  adjustments 
to  University  Presses  and  other  categoric*  for  nof.-for-profit  publishing  organizations  not  required  to  furnish  the  Census  with  data; 
allowances  for  very  small  publishers  who  were  not  given  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  1987  Census-this  is  being  addressed  for  ihc 
1992  Census;  adjustments  for  Canadian  publishers  printing  and  selling  in  the  U.S-treated  as  SIC  2732  (Book  Pnming)  by  the  Census; 
and  for  book  publishing  by  non-traditional  sources.  The  adjustments,  detailed  in  TRENDS  1989,  include  information  from,  and 
suggestions  by,  many  people  in  particular  segments  of  the  publishing  industry. 
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Table  6-28b. 

Book  Industiy  Study  Group  figures  on  percentage  distribution  of  estimated  book 
publishing  Industiy  sales  by  categoiy;  1982-1988 


Category 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1986 

1987 

1988 

(percent  of  dollar  value  of  sales) 

Trade-toUl  

18.7 

20.0 

20.0 

21.7 

21.8 

23.1 

23.7 

Adult-total  

15.2 

16.0 

15.8 

17.1 

16.7 

17.7 

17.8 

Hardbound  

9.5 

10.2 

9.9 

10.9 

10.7 

11.5 

11.2 

Papeit>ound  

5.7 

5.8 

5.9 

6.1 

6.0 

6.2 

6.7 

3.5 

4.0 

4.2 

4.7 

5.1 

5.4 

5.9 

2.6 

3.0 

3.2 

3.5 

3.9 

4.1 

4.4 

Papeibouml  ^  

1.0 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1.2 

13 

1.5 

53 

5.7 

5.7 

53 

53 

5.4 

53 

3.0 

33 

33 

3.i 

3.2 

3.4 

3.4 

Papeibound    ^. 

22 

14 

14 

11 

11 

10 

1.9 

Bibl^  Testaments-total  

1.8 

1.7 

IS 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

1.4 

12 

1.2 

1.1 

1.0 

Papeitx>und.^..^  

0^ 

03 

03 

03 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

3.4 

3.9 

4.0 

3.7 

3.8 

3.9 

3.8 

1.4 

1.8 

19 

1.9 

11 

13 

14 

PapeiboufxS  .   

10 

12 

11 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

1.5 

19.0 

19.2 

19.2 

19.0 

193 

18.8 

18.8 

13.6 

13.8 

13.9 

13.7 

14.0 

13.7 

13.7 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

5.2 

5.3 

5.1 

5.1 

Business-to^;;!   

19 

3.0 

3.2 

33 

33 

3.5 

Hardbound  ^  ^  

2.1 

11 

1 

2,Z 

Za, 

11 

2.2 

Papetbound   

0.7 

0.8 

0.9 

1.0 

1.1 

1.2 

13 

LaiMotal  

6.9 

6.8 

6.8 

6.7 

6.8 

6.6 

6.5 

Hardbound.^   ^ 

5.0 

5.0 

5.1 

5.2 

53 

5.2 

5.2 

1.9 

1.8 

1.7 

1.6 

\5 

1.4 

13 

Medical-total  

36 

3.6 

3.7 

6.6 

3.6 

3.5 

3.5 

Hardbound   

3.1 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

3.1 

3.2 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

03 

03 

Ttrhntcalt  vienttfic 

5.7 

5.9 

J./ 

^  ft 

5.4 

5.4 

3.4 

3.5 

3.4 

32 

33 

3.2 

3.1 

Papetbound  ^  

23 

14 

23 

22 

23 

12 

2.2 

Book  Qubc-tuUl  

6JS 

6.4 

0.1 

5.7 

5.8 

5.4 

4.9 

.5.0 

4.0 

4.0 

A  A 

4.4 

4.6 

4.3 

\S 

1.5 

1.4 

13 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

Mail  order  publications  

7.0 

6.5 

0.4 

o.Z 

0.U 

5.6 

5.4 

Mass  market*rack-sized.~  

8.7 

8.4 

8.2 

7.9 

7.5 

7.8 

7.9 

1.6 

1.5 

1.5 

1.4 

1.5 

1.5 

1.5 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

A  A 

ISA 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

IZlementaiy  and  Hi^ 

School  (ELHI>toul  

13.7 

13.2 

14.0 

14.5 

14.8 

14.4 

13.9 

7.6 

7.4 

8.0 

8.4 

8.9 

8.6 

8.0 

6.1 

5.8 

6.0 

6.1 

6.0 

5.8 

5.9 

14.9 

143 

14.0 

13.4 

13.4 

13.2 

13.4 

113 

11.6 

11.1 

103 

10.1 

9.7 

9.7 

Papcxbound  

16 

17 

2.9 

3.0 

33 

3.4 

3.7 

Standardized  tests  ...^  

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

Subscription  reference   

3.8 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

3.8 

3.7 

3.7 

Total   

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

No(«  See  table  6*28a  for  methodological  note. 


Q  Source:  Book  Industiy  Study  Uroup,  Inc.,  Trends  Update>  Volume  VII,  No.  4,  September  1989,  Washington,  D.C.,  table  3,  pp.  6  and  7. 
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Table  6-29. 

Book  Industry  Study  Group  figures  on  estimated  book  publishing  unit  sales  by  category: 
1982-1988 


Category 


Tradc-toul...^  

Adult-totil  

Hardbound  ^  

Papetbound  

JuvtnUe-toul-.^  — 

Hardbound  

Papeibound  

Rcligious-tota!  

Hardbound  

Papeibound  

Professional-total  

Hardbound  

Papeibound  

Book  Qubs-total  

Hardbound  

Papeibound  

Mail  order  publications.. 

Ma£s  market-rack-sized.. 


1982 


121.0 
50.0 
71.0 

136.0 
42.8 
93.2 

137.7 

434.2 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


(in  millions  of  units  sold) 


128.3 
52.7 
75.6 

137.4 
43.9 
93S 

133.0 

426.6 


120^ 
50.4 
70.1 

137.0 
43.7 
93.3 

125.3 

438^ 


125.7 
52.1 
73.6 

132.9 
43.2 
89.7 

125.2 

429.8 


132.6 
54.6 
78.0 

129.0 
41.4 
87.6 

128.4 

430J 


1987 


135.9 
54.6 
8U 

123.6 
42.7 
80.9 

132.6 

441.4 


1988 


485.1 

522-5 

543.8 

576.6 

586.0 

600.2 

633.6 

335.1 

3493 

357.5 

376.7 

368.6 

373.5 

381.5 

160.9 

165.8 

166.4 

188.9 

183.9 

196.4 

192.9 

1142 

183i 

191.1 

187.8 

184.7 

177.1 

188.6 

150.0 

173.2 

1863 

199.9 

217.4 

226.7 

252.1 

663 

B02 

87.7 

105.4 

119.5 

134.8 

153S 

83.7 

93.0 

98.6 

94i 

V  V 

91.9 

98.6 

153.6 

158i 

158.5 

143.7 

14U 

135.5 

128.0 

52.6 

53.0 

52.9 

493 

49.5 

48.8 

47.7 

101.0 

loss 

105.6 

94.4 

*>1.7 

86.7 

80.3 

142.0 
55.7 
863 

115.1 
38.9 
76.2 

142.4 

472.7 


University  Press-total . 

Hardbound   

Papeibound  


17.2 

\6S 

15.9 

16.1 

16.0 

14.7 

14.8 

7.8 

6.9 

6.7 

6.6 

5.9 

5.9 

9.4 

9.6 

9.2 

9S 

9S 

8.8 

8.9 

Elementary  and  High  School 

(ELHI>total   244.1  233.4  2433  245.0  238.2  216.2  211.0 

Hardbound                              86^  84.4             89.0  93.4  973  91.0  85.5 

Papeibound   157.6  149.0  1543  151.6  140.9  125.2  125.5 


College-total  

Hardbound  

Papeibound  

Subscription  reference.. 

Total  


126.7 
81i 
45.2 

0.9 

l,856i 


127.2 
78i 
48.7 

0.9 

1.8843 


123i 
73.0 
SOS 

0.9 

1.906.9 


120.2 
68i 
51.7 

1.0 

1.916.2 


121.0 
66.0 
55.0 

1.0 

1.923.9 


129.6 
67.9 
61.7 

1.0 

1,930.7 


142.0 
71.1 
70.9 

1.1 

2.002.7 


No<«;  Sec  ubie  6-28a  for  methodological  note. 

Sourtt:  Book  Industry  Study  Group.  Inc..  Trends  Update.  Volume  VIII.  No.  1.  December  1989.  Washington.  D.C..  table  2.  p.  3. 
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^    Table  6-30. 

Quantity  of  books  sold  and  value  of  U.S.  domestic  consv  aer  expenditures,  by  type  of  publication  and  market 
area:    1974  -  1987  (continued  on  next  page) 


Type  of  publication  and 

aarket  area  197l»        1975        1976       1977       1978       1979       1980       1981       1982       1983       198A         1985      1986  1987 


Units  sold  (i"  millions  of  units) 


Tntal^J   

1,560 

1,5^11 

1,589 

1,666 

1,768 

1,799 

1,856 

1,895 

l,92/i 

2,045 

2,012 

2,044 

2,071 

2,122 

530 

526 

5^17 

573 

601 

629 

689 

lk2 

690 

749 

788 

831 

851 

884 

Sof tbound  total  

1,030 

1,015 

1,042 

1,093 

1,166 

1,170 

1,167 

1,153 

1,233 

1,297 

1,224 

1,213 

1,221 

1,238 

298 

in 

288 

320 

356 

375 

kSl 

495 

518 

61^1 

612 

666 

702 

737 

192 

182 

193 

217 

255 

285 

369 

372 

356 

/i09 

/i24 

/id5 

^165 

^186 

106 

90 

95 

103 

101 

90 

118 

123 

162 

205 

188 

21C 

23? 

251 

/8 

96 

113 

128 

135 

U5 

152 

149 

157 

153 

162 

U2 

130 

S3 

51 

57 

61 

72 

85 

103 

110 

125 

139 

129 

156 

165 

702 

195 

2U 

21S 

202 

158 

127 

126 

121 

ni 

111 

107 

103 

104 

2/2 

25/ 

2UU 

2^12 

2^1 

2^16 

217 

218 

220 

222 

231 

238 

231 

210 

83 

8^* 

83 

91 

101 

118 

119 

119 

122 

11^1 

110 

108 

113 

79 

8S 

104 

108 

117 

130 

U5 

162 

136 

121 

103 

111 

111 

115 

hn 

475 

500 

539 

5^18 

ii95 

506 

517 

5ii2 

541 

519 

509 

540 

5S0 

595 

618 

668 

?W 

775 

841 

867 

911 

1,019 

1,004 

1,023 

1,051 

1,101 

20S 

195 

203 

2U 

229 

223 

2k2 

2^1 5 

251 

266 

260 

258 

25? 

265 

Ubraries  a.*d  institutions.... 

;9 

n 

n 

78 

82 

87 

93 

89 

88 

89 

90 

94 

98 

99 

36'» 

309 

295 

299 

285 

289 

271 

260 

257 

253 

263 

270 

7.6^1 

245 

2% 

286 

315 

326 

3^17 

328 

3^16 

320 

309 

284 

285 

282 

290 

65 

83 

85 

81 

84 

/8 

.80 

89 

96 

109 

ni 

115 

118 

121 

(a)  lncludes  university  press  publications  and  subscription  reference  works  not  <;hown  separately  by  type. 

(b)  Pigures  fcr  1984  were  revised  sin<:e  tlie  last  report. 
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Quantity^of  books  sold  and  value  of  U.S.  domestic  consumer  expenditures'  by  type  of  publication  and  icarket 
area:    1974  -  1987  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Type  of  publication  and 
oiarket  area 


(b) 

197*»        1975        1976       1977        1978        1979        1980       1981       1982        1983        1984        1985       1986  1987 


it 


Consvaer  eipeoditures 


(in  millions  of  dollars) 


^dult  

Juvenile  

Religiciis  

Professional  

Book  clubs  

Elhi  text  

College  text  

Hail  order  publications. 
Mass  naricet  pa^ierbacks . . 


College  stores  

Libraries  arid  institutions. 
Schools  


Other. 


4,969 

5,580 

600 

7,231 

7,948 

8,854 

9,906 

10,549 

12,012 

12,837 

14,072 

15,052 

16,653 

3,012 

3,276 

3,653 

432 

4,646 

5,143 

5,731 

6,463 

6,601 

7,574 

o,13o 

O  OIL 
0,7/^ 

IV  ,OU7 

l,V/5 

1,693 

1,928 

:>.69 

2,58«> 

2,805 

3,123 

3,444 

3,949 

4,438 

4,. '01 

j,1ho 

1,015 

1,092 

1,220 

1,439 

1,659 

1,856 

2,349 

2,695 

2,824 

3,481 

3,810 

4,488 

•I  ,730 

3,01U 

80^ 

866 

983 

1,180 

1,379 

1,553 

1,954 

2,242 

2,325 

2,881 

3)150 

3,7/7 

L  A7ft 
H  ,0/U 

208 

'  226 

237 

259 

279 

303 

395 

453 

499 

600 

730 

280 

358 

453 

520 

552 

628 

687 

763 

838 

997 

1,130 

1,130 

1,177 

1,242 

531 

590 

682 

786 

1,053 

1,158 

1,453 

1,656 

1,871 

2,136 

2,207 

2,415 

2,705 

2,910 

307 

336 

382 

414 

472 

490 

473 

497 

504 

530 

519 

544 

55/ 

627 

6A2 

683 

685 

753 

834 

932 

880 

931 

1,002 

1,108 

1,251 

1,420 

1,522 

1,621 

530 

635 

685 

725 

819 

957 

1,138 

1,289 

1,429 

1,577 

1,628 

1,707 

1,803 

1,952 

2&A 

321 

40"^ 

426 

472 

531 

592 

686 

588 

552 

569 

597 

599 

606 

564 

651 

741 

897 

981 

1,011 

987 

1,098 

1,199 

1,338 

1,433 

1,479 

1,458 

1,580 

1,310 

1,565 

1,791 

2,123 

2,500 

2,v..3 

3,341 

3,891 

4,224 

5,095 

5,536 

6a59 

6,636 

7,543 

775 

895 

1,005 

1,140 

1,319 

1,383 

1,603 

1,833 

2,037 

2,326 

2,428 

2,615 

2,769 

3,026 

412 

452 

502 

561 

652 

747 

846 

88/ 

964 

i,037 

1,110 

1,227 

1,338 

1,453 

816 

845 

865 

945 

1,014 

1,113 

1,176 

1,191 

1,266 

1,364 

1,522 

1,709 

1,829 

1,956 

1,089 

1,118 

1,311 

1,411 

1,616 

1,749 

1,764 

1,959 

1,897 

1,985 

2,018 

2,113 

2,211 

2,373 

85 

94 

106 

120 

130 

119 

124 

147 

163 

204 

224 

249 

269 

302 

note:  Includes  all  titles  released  by  publishers  in  the  U.S.  and  ifliports  which  a^jpear  under  the  iaprints  of  Anerican  publishers. 
Hflti-volwie  sets,  such  as  encyclopedias,  are  counted  as  one  unit. 

(a) Includes  university  press  publications  and  subscription  reference  works  not  shown  separately  by  type. 
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(b)Figures  for  1984  were  revised  since  the  last  report. 

Source:    Book  Industry  Study  <;roup,  inc.,  Book  Industry  Trends,  Mew  York,  HY,  annual.  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstrart  of  the  United  States:  1987,  Washington,  D.C.,  1986,  table  368,  p.  213;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:    1989,  Washington,  D.C.,  1989,  table  380,  p.  223.  ^  ^  f ) 
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Table  6-31. 

Book  Industiy  Studv  GrouD  Hgures  on  estimated  domestic  consumer  expenditures  on 
books:  19S2-1988 


Category 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 

1 

2,484.2 

2,9411 

3,139.2 

3,660.0 

3378.4 

4,453.0 

5,070.2 

Adult-toud  

2,028.2 

2369.8 

2,485.6 

2,871.2 

2,968.6 

3398.6 

3,806.4 

wl 

HirdlxwiKi.iniin  ■■■■■■■■Ill 

1,471.0 

1,791.4 

1345.0 

2,160.4 

23223 

i 

Papeit)Ottnd  — 

TTf.D 

1.079.8 

1.123.6 

1.238.2 

1.484.1 

JuvtAik-toUl  ^  

456.0 

S72J 

653.6 

788.8 

909.8 

1,054.4 

1.263.8 

■J 

Hardbound...  ^ 

312.7 

A062 

466.9 

572.1 

6653 

766,7 

9033 

Pape  ibound 

14Z3 

100.1 

loo./ 

216.7 

2443 

287.7 

3603 

Reli^ous-touJ   ^ 

706,0 

850.9 

9213 

925.6 

966.6 

1,104.0 

1.168.1 

Hardbound^      ^.    ^  ^ 

400.6 

4833 

53Z4 

545.7 

595.8 

683.9 

739.4 

Paperbound  ..•^  

305.4 

367.6 

389.1 

379.9 

390.8 

420.1 

428.7 

Pxofcsaional-totaJ   ^  

..  1,629.5 

2,909.8 

2,043.4 

2,297.9 

2349.7 

2373.2 

M43.0 

1350.8 

1,452.2 

1.574.2 

1.679.1 

1,840.4 

ntwilil  HI  II 1 1 

ASIA  ^ 

537.9 

559.0 

591.2 

633.7 

670.6 

732.8 

Book  Qubc-toUl  

509.9 

555.0 

559.6 

5813 

591.2 

659.8" 

670.7 

Hardbound  ^    

389.1 

426.9 

433^ 

4543 

4613 

529.2 

5363 

Papcrbound  

120.8 

123.1 

125.8 

127.0 

129.7 

130.6 

134.2 

1 

580.7 

589.6 

614.2 

650.1 

671.6 

678.6 

719.7 

Mass  market-rack-5tzed  

1,1023 

1.167.5 

1,196.6 

1.2443 

1.248.9 

1,411.1 

1355.9 

120.6 

124.7 

135.0 

141.6 

153.7 

1643 

1903 

Hwdbr-ind  ^.i  

84.1 

863 

93.2 

97.0 

105.1 

112.0 

129.2 

36S 

38.2 

41.8 

44.6 

48.6 

523 

613 

Elementary  and  High  School 

(ELHI>toul   1,067.0 

Hardbound    592.6 

Paperbound   474.4 

College-total   1387.6 

Hardbound.....   1,1426 

Papcrbound   245.0 

Standardized  tests   723 


1,124.4  1,2583  1.4153 

632.9  718.2  820.9 

4913  540.1  594.4 

1,477.4  1308.9  13753 

1.193.6  1.1923  U173 

283.8  316.4  357.8 

793  86.9  94.7 


1.5343  1.632.8  1,716.4 

9173  977.4  983.6 

616.8  655.4  732.8 

1.6703  1,802.6  1,9S73 

1,260.1  1330.4  1,4393 

410.2  472.2  558.0 

102.1  109.7  118.1 


Subscription  reference   271.7  307.7  327.4  342.0  357.4  3803  409.6 

Total.     9,932.0         11.030.0         11,657.4         12.674.0         13,402.4         14,7463  16.189.9 


Not«  This  Ublc  is  domestic  sales  only.  These  data  are  denved  from  the  forthcoming  BISG  TRENDS  publication,  and  are  coordinated 
with  the  total  publishers'  sales  data.  See  methodological  note  on  table  6-28a. 


Source:  Book  Industry  Study  Group,  Inc.,  Trends  Update.  Volume  VIII.  No.  1.  December  1989,  Washington,  D.C ,  table  4,  p.  5. 
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Table  8-32-  ^ 
Recent  printing  and  publishing  performance  and  forecast:  198d-1989 


Estimated 

Value  of  value  of  Forecasted  value 

shipiients  shipcaents  of  shipoents 


Industry  data 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

(in  Billions  of  dollars) 

111,88"} 

118,571 

129,152 

140,302 

152,117 

27,015 

29,206 

31,532 

33,430 

3d, /90 

15,2^6 

15,719 

16,758 

18,046 

19 ,4/0 

10,196 

10,732 

11,675 

12,775 

14,000 

2,919 

3,102 

3,385 

3,700 

4,025 

4,437 

4,887 

5,425 

5,960 

6,525 

35,559 

37,358 

41,350 

45,735 

50,075 

6,669 

6,985 

7,592 

8,298 

8,954 

2,598 

2,681 

2,882 

3,11/ 

3,355 

2,463 

2,640 

2,865 

3,095 

3,325 

890 

1,048 

1,140 

1,240 

1,504 

1,593 

1,694 

1,809 

1,921 

2,388 

2,618 

2,854 

3,097 

3,329 

97,018 

99,129 

103,196 

106,615 

110,225 

21,638 

22,227 

22,783 

22,897 

23,240 

12,236 

11,810 

12,082 

12,420 

12,731 

8,751 

8,803 

9,135 

9,484 

9,859 

2,671 

2,723 

2,810 

2,905 

3,010 

4,008 

4,217 

4,410 

4,595 

4,775 

33,539 

35,524 

37,335 

39,121 

6,066 

6,266 

6,579 

6,796 

7,001 

2,483 

2,545 

2,601 

2,653 

2,706 

2,252 

2,299 

2,355 

2,420 

2,490 

807 

931 

950 

965 

975 

1,377 

1,452 

1,523 

1,604 

1,684 

2,185 

2,317 

2,444 

2,542 

2,631 

Iota:   Estinates  and  forecasts  made  by  International  Trade  Adndnistration. 
*Value  of  all  products  and  services  sold  by  the  printing  and  publishing  industry. 

Source:   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Bureau  of  Econoaic  Analysis,  Intemationax  trade  Administration  (ITA);  U.S. 
DepartMnt  of  Labor:    Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics  (BLS).   Estiaates  and  forecasts  by  ITA.    As  included  in  U.S.  Industrial 
Outlook,  1989.  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  37-1. 
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Table  6-33. 

Estimated  average  net  unit  price  for  the  book  publishing  industry:  1982-1988 


Cate^ry 

1962 

1983 

1964 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

(in  publishing  dollars) 

3.12 

3J8 

3.46 

3.83 

3.99 

452 

4.79 

Adtilt-tolal 

3.67 

4.05 

4.15 

4.61 

4.64 

556 

5.99 

Haidbouad  

4.79 

5.44 

5.60 

5.89 

6.23 

6.88 

7.43 

P»pcibouiKL...™_...„  

163 

180 

189 

331 

351 

4.11 

452 

Ijg^ 

A.03 

113 

238 

251 

180 

196 

3.12 

3.27 

3.40 

3.40 

3.47 

355 

3.64 

0.92 

0.96 

1.00 

1.24 

134 

1.70 

1.96 

Religiouft-total  ^  

177 

3.21 

339 

3.73 

4.06 

4.71 

5.28 

4.67 

SM 

5.93 

6.49 

7.06 

8.18 

9.04 

1.78 

104 

111 

130 

143 

176 

3.05 

1170 

13.27 

14.96 

1534 

15.66 

16.24 

16.99 

21.96 

23.17 

25.84 

26.80 

27.62 

29.42 

3153 

6.17 

637 

7.19 

7.22 

7.28 

739 

7.60 

Book  Qub^total  ^.  

3.84 

4.15 

4.20 

450 

4.71 

5.49 

6.00 

Hardbound  

9.34 

10.01 

10.23 

10.84 

11.49 

12.77 

14.21 

Papeibound  

13Z 

1.40 

138 

1.45 

151 

1.65 

1.80 

413 

4J2 

4.76 

5.03 

5.07 

4.96 

4.90 

Mass  market-rack-sized  

1.62 

1.74 

1.76 

1.87 

1.88 

107 

113 

Univenity  Prew-total  

7.29 

7.82 

8.70 

9.12 

9.96 

11.63 

1339 

Hardbound  

11.90 

13.77 

15.12 

16.21 

17.83 

20.97 

24.24 

Papeibound 

3.47 

355 

4.03 

4.19 

458 

6.19 

Elementary  and  High  School 

(ELHIVtoUl.....  

4M 

5.01 

5.41 

6.01 

6.70 

7.84 

8.45 

Hardbound  

7.11 

7.80 

8.44 

9.15 

9.80 

11.15 

11.95 

3.13 

3.43 

3.66 

4.08 

455 

5.44 

6.07 

9.52 

9.94 

10.62 

1130 

11.87 

11.96 

12.09 

1122 

13.04 

14.23 

1535 

16.45 

16.87 

17.43 

4.65 

4.96 

5.40 

5.94 

637 

654 

6.73 

Toul   

436 

4.70 

4.92 

531 

559 

6.09 

639 

NoCit  All  data  are  averages  of  a  wide  range  of  subject  matter,  and  these  "averages*  should  be  regarded  as  value  indicatoxi  only  -  not 
actual  prices  of  books.  See  method^ogkal  note  on  ub!e  6-28a. 

Sourctt  Book  Industry  Study  Group,  Inc.,  Trends  Update.  Volume  VIII,  No.  3,  December  1989,  Washington,  D.C»  table  3,  p.  4. 
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Table  6-34, 

Average  retail  prices  of  books  and  periodicals  in  selected  years:  1975-1987 


Books  (per  voIum) 


feriodicalt  (c) 


Subject 


1975 


1980 


1985       1986  1987 


Hardcover  (*)   16.19 

AfTlculture   13.72 

  17.90 

Biography   14.09 

ausimtt   16.54 

Education   10.81 

FictiQO   8.31 

General  reference   21.60 

Hittory   15.85 

Horn  econcBics   10.27 

Juveoil*   5.'>? 

UigM««e   15.80 

Uw   23.22 

Litmture   14.89 

Medicine   22.15 

Nusic   14. 8> 

Ptiilofophy,  pfjchologj  12.75 

Poetry  md  dnu   10.76 

nelifion   11.16 

Science   22.81 

Sociology,  econosics..  21.65 

Sports,  recreation   10.97 

Technology   19.66 

Travel   15.43 

Paperbacks; 

Mass  aarket  (b)   1.46 

Trade  or  othwr   5.24 


(in  dollars) 
24.64     $31.46     $32.43  $35.35 


27.55 
27.70 
19.77 
22.45 
17.01 
12.46 
29.84 
22.78 
13.31 
8.16 
22.16 
33.25 
18.70 
34.28 
21.79 
21.70 
17.85 
17.61 
37.45 
31.76 
15.92 
33.64 
16.80 


KA 
8.60 


36.77 
35.15 
22.20 
28.84 
27.28 
15.29 
37.91 
27.02 
17.50 
9.95 
28.68 
41.70 
24.53 
44.36 
28.79 
28.11 
22.14 
19.  n 
51.19 
33.33 
23.43 
50.37 
24.66 


3.63 
13.98 


39.26 
35.41 
22.96 
30.72 
26.11 
16.84 
38.97 
28.44 
18.97 
10.64 
32.80 
49.20 
25.73 
49.99 
32.59 
29.65 
25.U 
21.60 
55.65 
30.34 
23.25 
55.00 
24.32 


3.86 
14.86 


49.96 
38.43 
24.33 
31.77 
31.33 
18.18 
40.77 
31.42 
20.34 
11.59 
37.02 
47.61 
28.38 
56.56 
36.63 
32.49 
28.22 
24.22 
60.83 
33.91 
23.49 
58.21 
27.42 


3.98 
14.53 


Subject 


1975 


1980 


1985 


1986 


(in  dollars) 


ToUl   19.94 

Agriculture   9.70 

Buslmss  and  ecoooidcs   15.26 

ChMiitry  and  phy»lcs   76.84 

ChlMni*s  pwioiicals   4.69 

Er^imerint   26.64 

rim  «d  affiled  arU   11.09 

History   U.14 

Horn  ecoQOidcs   14.24 

Industrial  arts   10.59 

JoumaliM,  cr—wi  cat  ions   14.70 

Labor  and  industrial  relations..  7.40 

Law   15.00 

Library  and  infonation  science.  14.18 

Utaratm  Ml  Iwipafii   10.41 

Hath—tin,  botany,  geology, 

aad  giaarml  scieoca   35.95 

Nedicine   42.38 

Philosophy  and  raligioo   9.05 

Education   1^-72 

Physical  education  and 

recreation   7.80 

Political  science   12.79 

Psychology   27.51 

Sociology  and  anthropology   14.85 

Zoology   27.37 

General  Interast  periodicals   14.36 


34. S4 

15.24 
25.42 
137.45 
7.85 
49.15 
18.67 
15.77 
24.63 
20.70 
27.34 
18.84 
23.00 

23.25 
15.30 

67.54 
73.37 
14.73 
23.45 

13.83 
19.30 
41.95 
27.56 
44.58 
19.87 


59.70 

26  05 
U.41 
238.43 
13.31 
84.38 
27.03 
25.55 
41.04 
35.  C> 

4^.oa 

34.75 
3',.  15 

40.66 
24.18 

116.93 
137.92 
24.30 
37.81 

23.72 
32.72 
76.34 
50.87 
90.75 
26.41 


65.00 

28.71 
47.15 
264.05 
13.76 
92.66 
28.28 
26.04 
45.59 
39.75 
47.54 
37.14 
36.44 

42.82 
25.21 

129.95 
151.77 
24.85 
40.47 

24.78 
35.19 
83.71 
56.31 
102.83 
26.95 


1987 


71.41 

31.14 
50.39 

294.05 
15.19 

103.49 
30.58 
27.64 
48.67 
41.45 
50.66 
38.65 
39.82 

48.42 
26.21 

146.08 
169.38 
25.60 
43.30 

26.67 
39.95 
92.05 
60.29 
112.91 
27.79 


KA  -  Not  available. 

(a)  Excludes  publications  of  U.S.  and  other  go^enwMUl  units,  books  sold  only  by  subscription,  dissertations,  periodicals  and  quarterlies,  and 
paaphlets  under  49  pa^s. 

(b)  "Pocjiet-sized"  books  sold  primarily  through  aagazine  and  nevi  outlets,  supetBarkaU,  and  variety  storas. 

(c)  Average  annual  subscription  pricas. 

Source:  R.  R.  Bo»Aer  Co.,  New  York,  NY,  (Books)  Publisher*  Weekly.  March  14,  1986;  Thu  Bovkar  Annual  of  Librart  and  8ook  Trade  Ift^oraat^op; 
(Periodicals)  Librarr  Jounttl.  August  1985,  and  earlier  isnies.  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  the  U.S.  Bure«i  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1987.  Washington,  O.C.,  1986,  table  371,  p.  214; 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtistical  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes.  1989.  Washington,  O.C.,  table  383,  p.  224 
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Table  6-35  • 

Average  prices  and  price  indexes  of  Boass  market  paperbacks  in  the  U.S. 
in  selected  years:  1981-1987 


1984  (final)  1986  (final)  1987  (preliminary) 


1981 

average       Total   Average  Total   Average  Total  Average 

Typ3  of  book  prices    voluaes    prices   Index  volunes    prices   Index  voluaes    prices  Index 


2.S4 

2 

2.85 

112.2 

6 

6.04 

237.8 

6 

3.56 

140,2 

Art  

5.49 

3 

8.28 

150.8 

3 

9.80 

178.5 

7 

12.38 

225,5 

3.82 

72 

4.45 

116.4 

76 

5.15 

134.8 

62 

5.10 

133,5 

Rusinfiss  

4.63 

23 

4.92 

106.3 

31 

7.73 

166.7 

28 

6.39 

138,0 

3.96 

5 

5.15 

130.1 

20 

7.28 

183.6 

14 

5,99 

151,3 

2,498 

3.03 

122.7 

2,424 

3.46 

140.1 

2,571 

3.59 

145,3 

3.63 

59 

4.58 

126.2 

61 

5.07 

139.4 

80 

5.40 

148,8 

3.53 

21 

3.77 

106.8 

33 

5.19 

146.7 

28 

4.90 

138,8 

4.35 

81 

4.95 

113.8 

97 

6.23 

143.2 

99 

6.69 

153,8 

220 

2.31 

129.1 

461 

2.71 

151.4 

363 

2.80 

156.4 

3.42 

20 

5.56 

lft.6 

17 

5.28 

154.4 

22 

4,94 

144,4 

3.09 

6 

5.12 

165.7 

4 

3.98 

X28.5 

3 

3,98 

128,8 

3.42 

54 

3.63 

106.1 

35 

4,92 

143.9 

40 

4,50 

131,6 

3.66 

33 

5.01 

136.9 

43 

7.18 

196.2 

46 

6,28 

171,6 

5.68* 

3 

5.28 

93.0 

10 

4.21 

73.9 

2 

7,45 

131,2 

2.84 

90 

4.38 

154.2 

82 

5,0? 

178.5 

137 

4,96 

174,6 

3.22 

10 

5.11 

158.7 

27 

5.76 

178.9 

13 

5,05 

156,8 

15 

3.87 

143.3 

25 

3.84 

142.2 

16 

3,71 

137,4 

4.45 

54 

3.55 

14 

5.91 

132.6 

5 

.4,55 

102,2 

3.43 

44 

4.42 

128.9 

55 

5.32 

155.1 

78 

5,63 

161,1 

3.05 

189 

4.06 

133.1 

160 

4.09 

134.1 

175 

4,97 

163,0 

81 

8.61 

205.0 

36 

12.08 

287.6 

25 

10,69 

254,5 

3.23 

10 

5.86 

181.4 

10 

5.01 

155.1 

13 

6,88 

213,0 

3,593 

3.41 

128.6 

3,730 

i.86 

150.6 

3,833 

3,98 

150,2 

^1982  is  used  as  the  index  base  for  nusic. 

lote:  Average  prices  of  oass  market  paperbacks  are  based  on  listings  of  market  titles  in  Paoerbound  Books  in  Print, 
Index  base:  1981  =  100.  Caution  is  advised  in  interpreting  this  table,  as  many  categories  list  fever  than  20  volumes 
per  year  published;  thus,  the  likelihood  is  high  of  one  or  a  few  books  skewing  the  average  price  and  index  either  high 
or  low  for  that  category. 

Source:  Dennis  E.  Smith  and  Sue  Ple^ia,  University  of  California,  from  data  supplied  by  the  R.R.  Bowker  Cocspany.  Table 
taken  from  Pilonena  Siaora,  Margaret  M.  Spien,  and  Dorothy  Pollet  Gray,  eds.  The  Bowker  Annual  of  library  and  Book  Trade 
Information,  1988  R.R.  Bowker  Company,  New  York,  NY,  table  5. 
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Table  6-36. 

Bases  for  traditional  and  mass  market  publishers'  initial  print  quantity  decisions:  1981  (continued  on 
next  page) 


Traditional  publishers*  decisions 
Ratings  by  panels* 


Hass  aarket  piibli&herc*  decisions 
Ratings  by  panels* 


cn 

CO 


ERLC 


Key  factors  in 
order  decisions 


Traditional 
publishers 


Whole- 
salers/ 
jobbers 


Book-  Manu- 
sellers    Librarians  facturers 


Hass 

market    Ii^dependent  Book- 


Hanu- 


publishers  distributors      sellers  facturers 


(order 

of  r 

anking  by  panel  in  parentheses) 

3.5 

(A) 

3.9 

(3) 

3.8 

(2) 

3.9  (2) 

4.0  (2) 

1.0 

(6) 

2.3 

(8) 

2.7 

(7) 

2.7  (5) 

2.9 

(5) 

3.7 

(5) 

3.4 

(5) 

3.8  (3) 

3.5  (3) 

4.5 

(1) 

3.3 

(M 

2.9 

(6) 

4.2  (2) 

Author's  reputation  or 

h,2 

(2) 

(1) 

4.4 

(1) 

4,5  (1) 

4.8  (1) 

4.5 

(1) 

4.8 

(1) 

4.6 

(1) 

A.8  (1) 

Breakeven  vs.  author's 
advance  or  royalty 

2.6 

(7) 

3.1 

(7) 

3.7 

(3) 

3.1  (6) 

2.8  (4) 

1.5 

(5) 

3.5 

(3) 

3.6 

(3) 

2.3  (6) 

2.8 

(6) 

3.8 

ik) 

3.6 

(M 

3-4  (4) 

2.4  (7) 

3.0 

(4) 

2.5 

(7) 

3.4 

(5) 

2.7  (5) 

Editor's  recoanendations. . 

2.9 

(5) 

3.1 

(7) 

2.7 

(7) 

3.2  (5) 

2.0  (8) 

3.0 

3.0 

(5) 

1.6 

(9) 

2.1  (7) 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

3.0 

(A) 

3.9 

(2) 

4.0 

(2) 

3.9  (3) 

Sales  departjient's 

3.6 

(3) 

3.2 

(6) 

2.9 

(6) 

3.2  (5) 

2.5  (6) 

3.5 

(3) 

2.0 

(9) 

2.6 

(8) 

1.8  (8) 

4.4 

(1) 

4.0 

(2) 

3.8 

(2) 

3.9  (2) 

2.6  (5) 

4.0 

(2) 

2.8 

(6) 

3.7 

(3) 

3.0  (4) 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

Note:   Mean  rating  values  that  are  equal  are  assigned  equal  rank. 

*  Hean  rating  evaluation  by  panel  of  the  importance  of  factors  in  deciding  on  the  quantity  of  initial  printing:    1  =  not  important,  5  =  very 
important. 

Source:  Arthur  Andersen  and  Coapany,  Book  Distribution  in  the  United  States:  Issues  and  Perceptions,  Book  Industry  Study  Group,  New  York,  NY,  1982 
pp.  4.14  and  4.16. 
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Table  6-36. 

Bases  for  traditional  and  mass  market  publishers'  initial  print  quantity  decisions:    1981  (continued  from 
previous  page) 

Hethodoiogical  note:   The  Book  Industry  Study  Group,  Inc.,  (BISG),  whose  neabers  represent  all  types  of  entities  within  the  industry,  identified 
distribution  as  a  high  priority  for  an  analytic  study.    In  spring  a!id  suner  of  1981,  Arthur  Andersen  and  Coopany  carried  out  a  study  of  book 
distribution  for  BISG,  using  the  Delphi  technique.   Two  rounds  of  q^iestionnaires  were  sent  to  seven  panels  of  respondents.    The  panels  consisted  of  20 
to  40  senior  executives  representative  of  the  following  groups:   publishers  of  traditional  books  (trade,  college  text,  scholarly,  reference, 
technical,  and   inspirational  books);  publishers  of  mass  market  pq>erbacks;  wholesalers  and  jobbers;  independent  distributors  of  nass  market 
paperbacks;  booksellers;  librarians;  and  manufacturers  (printers  and  binders).   The  survey  did  not  address  distribution  processes  for  elhi  books  or 
direct  mail  distribution.   The  first  questionnaire  required  approximately  three  hours  to  complete;  the  second  was  shorter  and  tailored  to  each  panel. 
The  overall  response  rate  was  /O  percent,  with  panel  response  rates  varying  from  58  to  83  percent.    In  the  Delphi  technique,  the  panels  of  experts  do 
not  come  together  physically  and  remain  completely  anonymous  to  each  other.    Thus,  any  panel  member  may  revise  previous  positions,  and  the  possibility 
of  attaching  a  specific  opinion  to  a  particular  individual  is  avoided.   Otlier  influences  were  also  avoided,  such  as  influence  of  dominant  individuals, 
irrelevant  conounications  within  a  group,  and  group  pressure  for  conformity.   The  survey  coordinator  extracts  the  relevant  information  from  responses 
and  submits  the  statistical  suaoary  and  coonentary  to  individual  panel  members  for  future  rounds.  Arthur  Andersen  and  Company,  Book  Distribution  in 
the  United  States:    iJoues  and  Perceptions.  Book  Industry  Study  Group,  New  York,  Wi,  1982,  pp.  2.1-2.9  and  5.9. 


Chart  6-3. 

Bases  for  mass  market  publisher's  initial  print  quality,  as  rated  by  survey  panels:  1981 
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Note.  Mean  rating  cvalaauon  by  panels  of  the  importance  of  factors  in  deciding  on  the  quantity  of  initial  printing  I  -  not  important, 
5=  very  important. 

Source.  Pock  Distnbution  in  the  Unitetl  States.  Issues  and  Perceptions:  Sec  table  6-36  for  full  citation. 
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J2  Table  6-37- 

Bases  for  initial  order  decisions,  traditional  books,  by  panels  of  booksellers,  publishers,  wholesalers,  and 
librarians:  1981 


Independent  booksellers'  order  decisions        Chain  boolcsellers'  order  decisions  Librarians'  order  decisions 


Ratings  by  panels* 

Ratings  by  panel 

s* 

Ratings  by  panels* 

^Cjf     I  air  LUX  O  lit 

Independent 

Traditional 

ffholesalers/ 

Chain 

Traditional 

Wholesalers/ 

Traditional  1 

Wholesalers/ 

order  decisions 

booksellers 

publishers 

jobbers 

booksellers 

publishers 

jobbers 

Librarians 

publishers 

jobbers 

(order  of  ranking  by  panel  in  parentheses) 

Aiithnr'c  rpraifAtton     . .   .  .  . 

'^.^  (1) 

'>.l  (1) 

^.^ 

(1) 

^.8  (1) 

^♦.3  (1) 

^♦.6  (1) 

4.3 

(2) 

3.5  (2) 

4.0  (2) 

t^orMTM  hict'f\t*v 

3.0  (3) 

3.3  (h) 

3.5 

(3) 

3.3  (3) 

3.6  (3) 

3.i»  (h) 

2.9 

(M 

2.4  (3) 

3.3  (3) 

3.1  (2) 

2.6  (5) 

2.3 

(6) 

1.3  (9) 

1.0  (11) 

1.^  (8) 

2.3 

1.0  (9) 

1.7  (6) 

2.1  (7) 

1.3  (8) 

\.h 

(8) 

1.2  (10) 

1.9  (9) 

1.6  (7) 

1.9 

(8) 

1.0  (9) 

1.6  (7) 

3.1  (2) 

2.6  (5) 

2.6 

(5) 

2.3  (6) 

7..i»  (8) 

2.6  (5) 

1.9 

(8) 

1.7    \J  J 

1./  \0) 

2.'*  (6) 

2.1  (6) 

2.1 

(7) 

3.0  (4) 

2.6  (7) 

2.6  (5) 

1.9 

(8) 

1.0  (9) 

1.3  (10) 

Promised  pronotion  budget.. 

2.1  (6) 

3.^* 

(3) 

3.6  (2) 

3.3  (5) 

i».0  (2) 

1.9 

(8) 

1.4  (8) 

1.5  (8) 

hil>lislK;r*s  recoamenddtion. 

2.9  (k) 

3.5  (?) 

3.6 

(2) 

2.^*  (5) 

J.'.  (4) 

3.6  (3) 

2.2 

(6) 

1.8  (6) 

2.0  (4) 

3.1  (2) 

3.^*  (3) 

3.2 

(M 

2.2  (7) 

3.^  M 

3.^  (U) 

3.4 

(3) 

2.3  (4) 

1.9  (5) 

2.;  (b) 

3.3  (M 

3.6 

(2) 

2.2  (7) 

3.0  (6) 

3.^  (M 

4.6 

(3) 

4.3  (1) 

4.1  (1) 

Trade  advertising  

2.9  (k) 

3.5  (Z) 

3.6 

(2) 

2.^*  (5) 

3.7  (2) 

3.6  (3) 

2.9 

C) 

1.7  (7) 

1.4  (9) 

Vftio I esa I er / j obber 

1.4  (8) 

1.7  (6) 

1.8  (8) 

2.0  (7) 

3.2 

(M 

l.S  (8) 

1.8  (10) 

1.9  (6) 

2.1 

(7) 

Mo  to:    Mean  rating  values  that  are  equal  are  assigned  equal  rank. 

See  table  6-36  for  methodological  note. 

"Mean  rating  evaluation  by  panel  of  the  importance  of  factors  in  the  initial  ordering  process  for  traditional  books:    1  ~-  not  important,  5  -  very  important. 

Source:-  Arthur  Andersen  and  Coopany,  Book  Dibtribution  in  the  United  States:  Issues  and  Perceptions,  Book  Industry  Study  Group,  New  York,  NY,  19B2,  pp.  4.6 
4.10. 


Table  6-38, 

Bases  for  initial  order  decisions,  mass  market  paperback  books »  by  bookseUers:  1981 


Independent  booksellers*  decisions  Chain  booksellers*  order  decisions 

Ratings  by  panels*  Ratings  by  panels* 


Mass  Hass 
Key  factors  in  market      Independent  wurket  Independent 

order  decisions  booksellers         publishers    distributors    Booksellers     publishers  distributors 


(order  of  ranking  by  panel  in  parentheses) 


4.3 

(1) 

3.8  (2) 

4.6 

(1) 

4.6  (1) 

3.8 

(2) 

4.0  (1) 

3.3 

(4) 

4.0  0) 

2.8 

(6) 

3.5  (3) 

4.2 

(1) 

3.0  (4) 

3.3 

(4) 

3.8  (2) 

3.5 

(3) 

3.3  (4) 

4.2 

(1) 

3.5  (3) 

4.1 

(2) 

3.0  (6) 

3.6 

(2) 

4.6  (1) 

3.4 

(3) 

3.8  (2) 

Independent  distributor's  recoinendation 

2.6 

(8) 

3.5  (3) 

3.3 

(4) 

1.5  (8) 

3.3 

(4) 

1.8  (9) 

3.7 

(3) 

2.3  (8) 

3.0 

(5) 

4.3 

2.0 

(7) 

4.0  (1) 

2.7 

(6) 

1.6  (9) 

1.0 

(9) 

2.9  (6) 

2.0 

(7) 

1.0  (10) 

Promised  promotion/advertising  budget... 

3.1 

(5) 

3.4  (4) 

2.2 

(8) 

3.3  (4) 

3.8 

(2) 

2.8  (5) 

2.6 

(7) 

3.2  (5) 

3.0 

(5) 

2.9  (6) 

3.2 

(5) 

2.5  (6) 

2.6 

(7) 

3.0  (6) 

2.6 

(7) 

2.4  (7) 

3.8 

(2) 

2.3  (7) 

2.7 

(6) 

2.8  (7) 

3.0 

(5) 

2.9  (6) 

2.8 

(6) 

2.8  (5) 

2.5 

(9) 

3.2  (5) 

1.0 

(9) 

3.0  (5) 

2.0 

(7) 

2.0  (8) 

lote:   Mean  rating  values  that  are  equal  are  assigned  equal  rank.    See  table  6-36  fo^^  nethodological  note. 

*Mean  rating  evaluation  by  panel  of  the  iaportance  of  factors  on  initial  orders  of  nass  market  paperback  books: 
1  =  not  important ,  5  =  very  ii^wrtant. 

Source:  Arthur  Andersen  and  Company ,  Book  Distribution  in  the  United  States:  Issues  and  Perceptiuis,  Book  Industry 
Study  Group,  New  York,  NY,  1982,  pp.  4-8. 
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Table  6-39. 

Number  of  bookstores  and  wholesalers  by  type  in  the  United  States,  selected 
years:  1975-1986  


X97  5  197  7         1982         1984         1985  1986 


Antiquarian  

Mail  order  antiquarian  

College  

Department  store  

Drugstore  

Educational  

Exporter- importer  

Foreign  language  

General  

Gift  shop  

Juvenile  *  

Law  

Hail  order  (general)  

Medical  

HuseuB  store  and  art  gallery 

Hev^sdealer  

Office  supply  

Paperback  (a)  

Religious  

Remainders  

RenUl  

Science- technology  

Special  (b)  

St A  oner  

Used  

ToUl  

General  wholesalers  

Paperback  wholesalers.  

NA  -  Not  available. 

■ote:   All  "general"  bookstores  are  assuoed  to  carry  hardbound  (trade)  books,  pq)erbacks-,  and  children's  books; 
special  effort  has  been  made  to  apply  this  category  only  to  bookstores  for  which  this  tei»  can  properly  be 
applied.   All  "college"  stores  are  assumed  to  carry  college-level  textbooks.   The  term  "educational"  is  used 
for  outlets  handling  school  textbooks  up  to  and  including  the  high  school  level.   The  category  "mail  order"  has 
been  confined  to  those  outlets  that  sell  general  trade  books  by  mail  and  are  not  book  cliibs;  all  others 
operating  by  mail  have  been  classified  according  to  the  kinds  of  books  carried.   The  term  "antiquarian"  covers 
dealers  in  ol(^  and  rare  books.  Stores  handling  only  secondhand  books  are  classified  by  the  cat^ory  "used." 
The  category  "paperback"  represents  stores  with  more  than  80  percent  of  their  stock  in  paperbound  books.  Other 
sources  with  paperback  dq)artMnU  are  listed  under  the  vijor  classification  ("general/*  "departaent  store/* 
"sutioner,"  etc.),  with  the  fact  that  paq^jcks  are  carried  given  in  the  entry.   A  bookstore  that  specializes 
in  a  subject  to  the  extent  of  50  peroant  of  its  stock  has  that  subject  designated  as  its  major  category.  Mote 
taken  from  source,  1987,  below. 

(a)  This  figure  does  include  paperback  departments  of  general  bookstores,  department  stores,  stationary^ 
drugstores,  or  wholesalers  handlirig  paperbacks. 

(b)  "i^'pecial"  includes  stores  specializing  in  subjects  other  than  those  specifically  given  in  the  above  list. 

(c)  F3^;ures  in  column  add  to  11,700;  source  gives  11,717  as  total. 

(d)  Includes  U,489  independent  l)ookctores,  1,283  bookstore  chain  headquarters,  and  5,796  book  store  chain 
branches.   Total  adds  to  21,1/58;  source  gives  total  as  21,568. 

Soura:   R.  R.  Bowker  Company,  American  Book  Trade  Directory,  annual.    Information  compiled  in  ynuVftr  ^mnial  of 
Library  and  Book  Trade  Information.  Hew  York,  KY;  (1986)  32nd  ed.,  1987,  tables  1  and  2,  p.  432;  (1985)  31st 
ed.,  1986,  tables  1  and  2,  p.  439;  (1984)  30th  ed.,  1985,  tables  1  and  2,  p.  498;  (1982)  28th  ed.,  1983,  tables 
1  and  2,  pp.  403-404;  (1977)  25th  ed.,  1979,  unnumbered  table,  p.  330;  (1975)  21st  ed.,  1976,  unnumbered  Uble, 
pp.  190-191. 
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886 

1,119 

1>048 

1,332 

1,341 

1,293 

NA 

NA 

625 

709 

819 

708 

2,559 

2,607 

2,718 

2,843 

3,002 

3,005 

451 

1,089 

1,167 

772 

538 

586 

51 

32 

20 

21 

23 

21 

77 

93 

98 

135 

125 

113 

34 

34 

32 

29 

26 

20 

60 

76 

81 

15 

94 

112 

3,498 

4,281 

5,603 

6,013 

6,000 

6,391 

142 

102 

109 

119 

134 

150 

55 

94 

141 

195 

228 

215 

48 

58 

61 

63 

63 

42 

100 

150 

326 

366 

359 

316 

82 

97 

113 

122 

122 

36 

121 

133 

245 

303 

338 

387 

128 

125 

132 

196 

171 

155 

97 

48 

56 

60 

76 

82 

598 

800 

733 

824 

778 

732 

1,421 

2,752 

3,490 

4,142 

4,126 

3,848 

NA 

NA 

19 

33 

25 

12 

10 

6 

2 

3 

2 

2 

43 

48 

57 

75 

70 

39 

866 

1,024 

1,472 

1,987 

1,916 

2,101 

253 

146 

140 

141 

121 

122 

120 

274 

561 

1,027 

1,115 

1,070 

11,717  (c) 

15,188 

19,049 

21,525 

21,612 

21,558 

459 

1,029 

742 

825 

915  . 

926 

483 

NA 

282 

350 

369 

284 

1  autv  u**tv/* 

Estimated  total  and  per  capita  general  consumer  expenditures  on  books  in  the  United  States: 
1980-1984 


Category  1980  1981  1982  1983  1984 

Reading  age  popuUlion  (millions)..   21U  213.0  214.9  216.4  223.9 

Total  coQSumer  expenditures  oo  books 

(biUioosofdoUais)   5.1  5^  6.12  7.1S  7.65 

Total  codsumer  units  of  books 

(millions)   1.169.1  U12.9  1^1.1  1328.5  1^58.0 

Per  capita  expenditure  on  books 

(current  dolUn)    24.14  27.41  28.47  32.91  34.28 

Per  capita  reading  units  purehated   5.53  5.69  5.72  6.13  6.08 


Source:  John  f.  Dessauer,  Book  Industry  Trends  1985.  Book  Industry  Study  Group,  New  York,  NY,  1985,  Ubie  A,  p.  xlii. 
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Table  6-41. 

Selected  characteristics  and  x>ercent  distribution  of  readers:  1983 


Book  Non-book 

Characteristics  reader  reader  Non-readar 


All  persons   50  H  6 

Sex 

Male   42  52  6 

Pe»le   57  37  6 

Raca/etlnicity 

White   52  U  4 

Other  races   38  47  15 

16-20  yiars   62  31  8 

21-29  ye?rs   60  36  3 

30-39  y^s   53  39  3 

40-49  years   55  39  6 

50-64  years   39  54  6 

65  years  and  over   29  61  10 

Vducatioml  attaiment 

High  school  or  less   40  53  8 

Soae  college   68  29  3 

College  or  more   75  24  1 

Bousriiojd  income 

Less  than  $15,000   35  54  11 

$15,000-$24,999   53  41  6 

$25,000-$39,999   59  39  3 

$40,000  and  over   70  29  1 

i^ion 

Northeast   49  46  5 

Midwest   47  49  5 

Skwth   48  45  7 

West   59  34  7 


lotc:  The  da^^  cover  persons  16  years  or  over.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  a  book  reader  is  one  who  read 
one  or  onre  books  in  the  six  nonths  prior  to  the  survey.  A  non-book  reader  read  newspapers  and  uagazines 
but  no  books  in  that  period.  A  nonreader  read  no  books,  newspapers,  or  nagazines  in  the  previous  six 
nonths. 

Source:  Book  Industry  Study  Group,  Inc.,  1983,  Consuaer  Research  Study  on  Reading  and  Book  Purchasing.  New 
York,  MY,  1983.  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  the  U.S.  Bui"eau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  A^stract  of  the  United  States,  1987 >  Washington, 
D.C.,  1986,  table  369,  p.  213. 


llethodk)loKical  note:  The  study  was  based  on  a  saople  of  1,429  respondents  froa  four  regions  of  the  United 
States:   West,  Midwest,  Kortheast,  and  South. 


Percentage  of  U.S.  adult  population,  aged  18  and  up,  that  report  reading  various  forms  of 
literature  in  the  last  12  months,  and  the  percentage  reading  works  of  literaiy  merit:  1983- 
84 


Literaiy  form 

Have  read  works 
in  this  form  in 
tn  last  12  montns 

Can  provide 
informatiOQ  about 
works  read 

Can  mention  work 
or  author  of 
litersrv  merit 

Can  mention 
contemporary 
work  of  merit 

(percent) 

Novelty  .... 

  40 

30 

11 

7 

28 

:o 

5 

1 

Poetry    

  15 

10 

6 

1 

Pliys.   

5 

5 

4 

<1 

Soartc!  Developed  from  dau  in:  Rnhin«nn  inhn  R  »l .  frmeriaini'  Participation  In  The  Arts:  A  1983^  Am^Belated  Tfcnd  ?tu<>Y. 
Final  Report,  CoUegc  Park,  MD:  Univcisity  of  Maryland  Survey  Research  Center,  198d. 

As  included  in  Nicholas  ZUl  and  Marianne  Wingiee,  W^o  Reads  Literature?.  ChiW  Trend,  Inc.,  1988,  Washington,  D.C.  table  4.  Taken 
fiom  report  prepared  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
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Table  6^3. 

Percentage  of  VS.  adult  population,  aged  16  and  over,  that  report  reading  various  foims 
or  genres  of  fiction  books  in  the  last  six  months:  1983 


Have  read  books  of  this  fonn  or  genie  in  the  last  six  months 


Percent  of  all 

Percent  of  all 

Literarv  forms 

aauiis  ^lOTy 

All  forms/genres ,  ..,,..nTi...,.T.T„,.,.T,,... 

iUV 

jy 

37 

14 

Mystcty/dctective-  

35 

14 

35 

14 

31 

12 

Romance  (traditional)  ^  

28 

11 

Science  fiction   ~  

21 

8 

Spy^tematiooal  intrigue.  .~   . 

19 

7 

Qassics^^..^^.^.  .«.....„  

19 

7 

17 

7 

13 

5 

13 

5 

12 

5 

Westemt  

10 

4 

War  books  

10 

4 

Jav«aik/chiklr«n's  

26 

10 

22 

9 

HvMor/satirt^.-   .  

20 

8 

Poftiy   _   

11 

4 

Plays    

8 

3 

Soviet:  Market  FacU.  Inc,  ft  Research  ft  Forecasts,  Inc.  1983  Consumer  Research  Study  on  Reading  and  Book  Purchasing.  Vol.  !: 
Focus  on  Adulti.  New  York:  Book  Industry  Study  Group,  Inc.,  1984. 

A*  included  in  ^ncholas  ZiU  and  Marianne  Winglce,  Who  Reads  Literature^.  ChUd  Trends,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.  1988,  table  5.  Taken 
from  report  prepared  for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Washington,  D.C 
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Tables  7-21  to  7-26 

Section  7-3.  Audience  and  Attendance 
Tables  7-27  to  7-30 

Section  7-4.  Personnel  and  Administration 
Tables  7-31  -  7-39 

Section  7-5.  Selected  Topi  cs 


'X/im-m^^m^m^^         Scctiou  7-5.  Sclccted  Topi cs 
Museums  TaWer  7-40  to  7-50 


In  1984  the  American  Association  of  Museums 
published  a  report  of  the  Commission  on  Museums  for  a 
New  Century,  entitled  Museums  for  a  New  Century.  This 
report  singled  out  several  problems  facing  the  museum 
community  which,  in  the  Commission's  view,  needed 
attention  and  fresh  insight.  Among  the  problems 
identified  by  the  rcpon  was  the  lack  of  an  ''adequate 
profile**  of  American  museums.^  The  report  went  on  to 
urge  the  development  of  a  permanent  mechanism  for 
collecting,  analyzing,  and  disseminating  data  about 
museums.^  This  chapter  provides  a  summary  of  major 
studies  done  in  the  last  25  years.  As  the  Commission 
notes,  no  ^^Jtematic  museum  data  collection  series 
currently  exists.  The  American  Association  of  Museums  is 
currently  working  on  developing  such  a  series,  and  is 
completing  data  collection  for  a  general  museum  sample 
survey  in  the  spring  of  1990.  Plans  call  for  the  preparation 
of  the  repon  of  survey  findings  in  1990.  Prior  to  this 
survey,  the  most  recent  general  museum  program  study 
was  done  in  1979. 


Commission  on  Museums  for  a  New  Century,  Museums  for  a 
New  Century.  American  Association  of  Museums,  Washington, 
D.C,  1984,  p.28. 


This  chapter  is  divided  into  five  sections.  The  first 
section  surveys  the  major  general  museum  studies  done 
since  1960  and  covers  topics  such  as  the  number,  type, 
governing  authority,  and  budget  of  museums  in  each  study. 
Section  2  presents  selected  data  specifically  on  art 
museums.  Section  3  discusses  museum  attendance. 
Section  4  presents  data  from  museum  personnel  aud 
administration  studies,  and  section  5  presents  data  on 
selected  topics,  including  African  American  Museums  and 
contributions  to  museums. 


Mi^or  Sources  of  Information 

The  major  sources  of  information  by  section  are  as 
follows: 

General  Museum  Studies:  1960-1987 

■  American  Assodation  of  Museums  (1963  study 
and  1987  data) 

■  U,S,  Department  of  Education,  Office  of 
Education  (1966  Study) 

■  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  the 
National  Research  Center  of  the  Ans,  Inc.  (1972 
and  1976  Studies) 


'Museums  for  a  New  Century,  pp.32-33. 


■      National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (1979 
Study) 


Section  7-1.  General  Museum  Studies: 
1960-1987 


Surveys  of  Art  Museums 

Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors 

Audience  and  Attendance 

■  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts,  1982 
and  1985 

■  Annual  Report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

■  Association  of  Sdcnce-Tcchnology  Centers 

Personnel  and  Administration 

■  Employment  Hours  and  Earnings,  Supplement; 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

■  New  England  Museum  Association 

■  Museum  News 

■  Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors 

Special  Topics 

■  African  American  Museums  Associations 

■  American  Associations  of  Museums 

■  Association  of  Scienc©-Tcchnology  Centers 

Among  the  major  sources  of  information  for  this 
chapter  is  the  American  Association  of  Museums  (AAM). 
The  AAM  was  founded  in  1906  as  a  nonprofit  service 
organization  supported  primarily  by  dues  and 
contributions.  Institutional  AAM  members  include  such 
institutions  as  art,  histoiy,  science,  natural  histoiy,  and 
youth  museums;  zoos,  aquariums,  botanical  gardens,  and 
ptanetariums;  and  libraries,  science  and  technology  centers, 
and  art  centers.  Individual  members  represent  a  variety  of 
museum  occupations  including  direaors,  curators, 
registrars,  trustees,  conservators,  volunteers,  public 
relations  and  development  officers,  educators,  and  sales 
and  security  personnel. 

The  AAM  constitution  provides  for  affiliate  status 
for  other  museum  service  organizations  that  serve  as 
advisors  to  the  AAM  Council.  Table  7-1  includes  a  listing 
of  AAM  affiliate  organizations.  This  listing  illustrates  the 
breadth  and  diversity  of  the  museum  community. 


Between  1960  and  1979,  five  major  general  studies 
collected  data  representative  of  the  charaaeristics  of 
museums  in  the  United  States.  In  1987,  the  AAM  included 
a  questionnaire  with  the  update  of  its  annual  Directory^ 
and  has  produced  preliminary  tabulations  from  these 
forms.  Each  of  the  major  museum  studies  in  the  1960*s 
and  1970's,  ?s  well  as  the  1987  questionnaire,  used 
iwmewhat  different  criteria  for  inclusion.  This  .section 
briefly  describes  each  study  and  summarizes  major  findings 
on  the  Cite  of  establishment,  museum  type,  governing 
authority,  and  sources  of  income  and  expenditures.  Study 
data  on  attendance  and  staff  are  also  dis/nissed  in  sections 
3  and  4.  The  first  mention  of  each  stuoy,  and  the  tabic 
citations,  give  the  full  citation  of  each  study.  Thereafter, 
they  are  referenced  according  to  the  year  of  data 
collection. 

The  1963  American  Association  of  Museums  Study 

In  1963,  a  joint  statistical  project  was  undertaken  by 
the  American  Association  of  Museums,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The 
Research  and  Information  Service  Documentation  Center 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  mailed  6,000 
forms  to  museums  across  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Results  of  the  survey  were  published  in  a  report  entitled  A 
Statistical  Survey  of  Museums  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  survey  was  also  used  to  assemble  the  second 
edition  of  the  Museum  Directory  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  total  of  3,433  museums  in  the  United  States 
returned  questionnaires.  The  survey  used  a  broad 
definition  of  museums  which  included  organizations  such 
as  art,  history,  and  science  museums;  historical  societies 
and  historic  buildings;  zoos;  aquariums;  botanical  gardens; 
planetariums;  and  children's  museums.''  If  an  institution 
had  a  collection,  it  was  classified  as  a  museum;  if  not,  ii 
was  classified  as  a  "related  institution."  The  number  of 
responses  to  the  questions  varied  because  of  both  non- 
response  and  applicability,  given  the  wide  range  of 
institutions  included.  Tables  7-2  to  7-4  summarize  some  of 
the  major  findings  of  this  study.  Table  7-27  and  7-31,  also 
from  this  study,  are  discussed  in  the  attendance  and 
personnel /program  seaions  respeaively. 
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American  Association  of  Museums,  A  Statistical  Survey  of  <he 
Museums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  American 
Association  of  Museums,  Washington,  D.C.,  1965,  p.9. 


The  1966  OfTicc  of  Education  Study 

Three  years  later,  in  1966,  a  major  museum  study  was 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
working  cooperativety  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
the  American  Association  of  Museums.  The  results  of  this 
survey  were  published  in  a  report  entitled  Museums  and 
Related  Institutions:  A  Basic  Program  Survey.  While  the 
survey  form  was  mailed  to  the  universe  of  museums, 
several  selection  criteria  were  developed,  and  only 
museums  meeting  the  criteria  were  included  in  the  primary 
analysis  for  the  study.  The  report  lists  three  major  goals  of 
the  study:  (1)  to  establish  a  screened  universe  of  museums 
and  related  operations,  (2)  to  determine  the  types  of 
supporting  resources  of  museums,  and  (3)  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  museum  program  activities.  A  total 
of  5»234  institutions  were  queried  to  ascertain  whether  they 
met  the  agreed-upon  criteria  for  inclusion.  Of  this  group, 
4,958  institutions  responded,  and  2,889  of  these  (58 
percent)  were  deemed  to  meet  the  criteria  for  inclusion  in 
the  prunary  analysis.  Among  the  criteria  were  being  open 
to  the  public  at  least  four  months  of  the  year  and/or  eight 
hours  per  week,  exhibiting  a  colleaion,  and  having  at  least 
one  of  three  specified  quality  indicators:  a  catalogued 
colleaion,  paid  staff,  or  professionally  designed  exhioits. 
Museums  also  had  to  be  nonprofit  unless  the  enterprise 
had  a  substantial  scholarly  base.  Table  7-5  lists  these 
criteria  and  summarizes  selected  major  findings. 

The  1966  survey  report  pro^'id-^  a  detailed 
dcscnption  of  the  museums  excluocd  from  the  analysis, 
that  IS  helpful  in  understanding  the  composition  of  the 
museum  universe.  The  study  excluded  about  2,000  of  the 
4958  museums  responding  (42  percent).  About  half  of 
those  excluded  were  active  museums,  but  they  did  not 
meet  the  study  criteria.  The  reasons  museums  were 
excluded  included,  insufficient  hours  (226);  lack  of  at  least 
one  of  the  quality  indicators,  i.e.,  had  neither  catalogued 
collections,  nor  paid  staff,  nor  professionally  designed 
exhibits  (231);  profitmaking  institutions  (232);  or  their 
mformation  was  included  in  another  museum's  response 
(329).  Another  10  percent  (204)  were  inaaive  iiuseums  at 
tlic  time  of  the  survey,  and  about  one-third  (670)  were 
organizations  with  nonmuseum-like  aaivities  such  as 
sponsoring  agencies  or  historical  societies,  libraries, 
research  and  teaching  collections  only  (data  not  shown  in 
tables).'* 


Lx)la  Enkson  Rogers  and  Richard  Grove,  Museums  and  Related 
Institutions:  A  Basic  Program  Survey,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  Government  Pnnting  Office,  Washington,  D.C, 
1969,  p.7. 


The  1972  Study  Sponsored  by  the  National 
£ndo'A'aient  for  the  Arts 

The  1972  study,  the  results  of  which  were  published 

in  a  report  entitled  Museums  USA,  was  requested  by  the 

National  Council  on  the  Arts  after  an  extensive  feasibility 

study  had  been  conducted.  The  study  was  sponsored  by 

the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  (NEA)  and 

conducted  by  the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts. 

The  survey  findings  were  prepared  for  publication  by  the 

NEA  Division  of  Budget  and  Research,  The  criteria  for 

inclusion,  shown  in  table  7-6,  resulted  in  a  universe  of 
5 

1,821  nonprofit  museums.  The  criteria  excluded  museums 
without  paid  staff,  without  permanent  facilities,  with 
budgets  under  $1,000  per  month,  and  those  that  were  open 
less  than  three  months  a  year  and  less  than  25  hours  a 
week.  A  sample  of  728  museums  was  chosen  from  the 
universe  of  1,821,  stratified  by  budget  size.  All  museums 
with  budgets  over  $500,000  were  included  and  data  were 
weighted  to  represent  the  universe  of  eligible  institutions 
Tables  7-6  to  7-9  summarize  selected  results  of  this  study 

The  1976  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts 
Study 

A  museum  stuJy  was  also  conducted  four  years  later 
by  the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  as  part  of  a 
larger  study  of  nonprofit  performing  arts  and  museum 
institutions  in  the  United  States.  The  larger  study  included 
information  on  theatre,  opera,  symphony,  dance  and 
presenter  organizations;  museums,  art  centers,  visual  arts 
organizations,  and  arts  councils;  and  service  organizations. 
A  total  of  5340  institutions,  including  1,470  museums, 
were  defined  as  being  in  the  arts  organization  universe. 
For  museums,  the  study  had  inclusion  criteria  similar  to 
the  1972  study  except  that  the  museum,  if  an  affiliate,  had 
to  have  a  separate  budget  and  operation.  Consequently, 
351  organizations  that  had  been  included  in  the  1972  study- 
were  excluded.^  The  focus  of  this  study  was  on  finances 


National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Museums  USA.  Research 
conducted  by  the  National  Research  Ccncer  for  the  Arts,  Inc , 
an  affiliate  of  Louis  Hams  and  Associates,  Inc.,  under  conlract 
to  NEA,  Government  Pnnting  Office,  Washington,  D.C,  1974, 
figure  2. 

^National  Research  Center  for  the  Arts,  Louis  Mams  and 
Associates,  Inc.  The  Status  of  Nonprofit  Arts  and  Museum 
Institutions  in  the  United  States  in  1976  (2  vols.),  prepared  for 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts»  New  York,  NY,  1979. 
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and  sources  of  support  Tyblc  7-10  presents  selected  study 
results. 


Service  Industries  methodology,)  This  Census  counted 
2386  museums  in  1982  and  2,252  in  1977. 


The  1979  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
Study 

The  1979  museum  study  was  requested  by  the 
Institute  of  Museum  Services  and  the  National  Museum 
Services  Board  and  sponsored  by  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics.  The  survey  was  conducted  under 
contract  by  Macro  Systems  Inc.  and  published  as  a  report 
entitled  Museum  Pfczram  Survey.  1979.  It  was  preceded 
by  a  frame  building  survey  in  1978  which  established  a 
universe  listing  and  a  data  base  of  key  items.  The  universe 
for  this  study  was  more  inclusive  than  for  the  1966, 1972,  or 
1976  studies  and  included  4,408  eligible  nonprofit 
museums  from  which  a  representative  sample  of  1373 
museums  was  drawn.  The  study  definition  of  a  museum 
was: 

An  institution  organized  on  a  permanent  basis 
for  primarily  educational  or  aesthetic  purposes 
and  which  utilizes  a  staff;  owns  or  uses  tangible 
objects,  animate  or  inanimate;  cares  for  these 
oojects;  and  exhibits  them  to  the  public  on  a 
regula;  basis.^ 

This  defmition,  while  covering  the  same  factors  as 
the  previous  studies,  did  not  specify  a  budget  amount  or 
hours  of  operation.  The  result  was  a  Kger  universe.  The 
study  covered  a  wide  range  of  museum  charaaeristics, 
some  of  which  are  summarized  in  tables  7-1 1  to  7-16  Data 
from  this  study  dealing  specifically  with  attendance  and 
personnel  are  presented  m  tables  7-23,  7-29,  and  7-37  in 
sections  3  and  4. 


The  Census  of  Service  Industries 

Table  7-17  summarizes  data  from  the  1982  Census  of 
Service  Industnes  on  museums.  This  census  is  based  on 
the  filers  of  PICA  reports  and  income  tax  forms  and  docs 
not  include  museums  that  are  affihates  of  other 
organizations  (See  chapter  1  for  a  description  of  Census  of 


Lewis  C.  Pncc,  Lisa  DiRocco,  and  Janice  D.  Lewis,  Museum 
Proeram  Suivev.  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems,  Inc.,  for  the 
National  Center  for  Eklucation  Statistics.  Washington,  D.C, 
March  1981,  p.2 


The  1987  OfTiciai  Museum  Directory  Survey 

In  1987,  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the 
1988  edition  of  The  Official  Museum  Direaorv.  the 
American  Associrtion  of  Museums  mailed  a  survey  to  the 
approximately  6,500  museums  previously  listed  in  the 
directory.  Response  rates  to  the  questions  vary. 
Preliminary  tabulations  for  selected  items  were  made 
available  by  AAM  for  this  report  and  are  included  in  tables 
7-18  to  7-20. 

The  differences  in  definitions  of  museum  and  in 
questionnaire  items  do  not  permit  use  of  the  studies  of  the 
1960's  and  1970's  to  observe  change  over  time.  However, 
the  study  results  taken  together  do  give  a  descriptive 
picture  of  museums  in  the  period.  Some  of  these  items  are 
discussed  next. 


Classification  of  Museums  as  Profit  or  Nonprofit 

As  indicated  from  the  description  of  the  studies 
above,  with  the  exception  of  the  1963  and  1987  American 
Association  of  Museums  data  and  the  Census  of  Service 
Industries,  most  general  museum  studies  have  included 
only  nonprofit  museums.  The  existence  of  for-profit 
museums  is  well  known,  but  they  have  never  been  studied 
as  a  group.  Their  exact  number  and  functions  are  not 
statistically  docjmented»  except  in  the  Census  of  Service 
Industries.  The  1966  study  included  for-profit  museums  if 
they  had  a  scholarly  base.  The  data  covering  1987  from  the 
American  Association  of  Museums,  Directory  survey 
indicate  that  about  72  percent  (4,754)  of  the  total  museums 
listed  (6,598)  are  tax  exempt  (table  7-18).  The  Census  of 
Service  Industries  in  1982  includes  2386  total  museums, 
art  galleries,  and  botanical  and  zoological  gardens,  only 
220  of  which  are  non-tax-exempt  museums  (table  7-17). 


Decade  of  Establishment 

Museums  are  among  the  oldest  arts-related 
organizations,  with  the  first  museums  predating  the 
Revolutionaty  War.^  Tables  7-3  and  7.7  present  data  on 
the  decade  of  establishment  from  the  1963  (includes  non- 
tax-exempt), 1972,  and  1979  (1978)  studies.  The  AAM 
study  of  1963  showed  that  about  21  percent  of  the 
museums  had  been  established  before  1900,  about  45 


8, 


Museums  USA,  p.  xiii. 
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percent  between  1900  and  1950,  and  33  percent  between 
1950  and  1963,  the  date  of  the  survey.  The  number  of 
museums  established  per  decade  increased  steadily,  except 
for  a  dip  during  the  decade  of  World  War  II.  In  the  1950's 
more  than  700  museums  were  reported  established. 

The  1972  Museums  USA  study  included  a  much 
more  selective  universe  but  had  a  similar  distribution,  with 
about  20  percent  established  before  1900,  about  46  percent 
established  between  1900  and  1950,  and  about  one-third 
after  1950  (table  7-7). 

The  1979  Museum  Program  survey  did  not  collect 
date  of  establishment  information.  However,  this 
information  was  collected  in  the  universe  building  effort 
conducted  in  1978  preceding  the  study  (sec  table  7-7).  The 
1978  study,  with  a  much  larger  universe  than  the  1972 
study,  found  that  of  the  4,142  museums  for  which  this 
information  was  available,  about  the  same  number  of 
museums  as  in  the  1972  study  had  been  established  prior  to 
1900  (401  in  1978  compared  to  364  in  1972).  This  was. 
however,  a  much  smaller  percent  of  the  1978  universe 
(10  percent  in  1978  compared  to  20  percent  in  both  1972 
and  1963).  The  1978  study  reported  only  28  percent 
established  between  1900  and  1950,  and  a  majority  (60 
percent)  established  after  1950,  with  about  one-fourth 
(1,194)  established  in  the  1960*s  alone,  and  another  761  in 
the  first  eight  years  of  the  1970*s.  Thus  the  1978  universe 
study  had  a  large  proportion  (46  percent)  of  museums 
which  wer"  less  than  20  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

While  the  informaiion  from  these  studies  indicates  a 
growth  in  the  estabV^shment  of  museums  over  the  decades 
of  the  20th  century,  it  does  not  permit  estimation  of  the 
cxt'^nt  to  which  tbrv  also  go  out  of  operation  or  become 
orily  marginally  aci  .  Apparently,  based  on  6,000 
museums  to  which  survey  forms  were  mailed  in  1963,  the 
Museum  Directory  of  1963  had  about  600  fewer  entries 
than  that  of  1987  (6.598)  (see  methodological  notes  for 
table  7-2  and  table  7-18).  The  number  of  tax  exempt 
museums  listed  in  1987  was  4J54.  not  much  different  from 
the  1979  NCES  study  total  of  4,408.  Data  from  the  1978 
universe  study  seem  to  have  indicated  a  larger  increase 
over  the  years,  unless  many  museums  have  also  ceased 
operation. 


presented  in  tables  7-2,  7-5,  7^,  7-10,  and  7-11.  While  the 
studies  differ  in  inclusion  criteria,  there  is  a  consistency  in 
the  distribution  by  type.  In  the  1979  study,  as  in  1963  and 
1966,  about  half  of  the  museums  had  history  as  a  primary 
focus. 

In  the  1966  and  1979  studies,  art  was  the  primary 
focus  in  about  14  percent  of  museums;  in  the  1972 
NEA-^nsored  study,  art  was  the  focus  of  19  percent.  In 
addition,  in  both  1966  and  1972  about  10  to  15  percent  of 
museums  had  art  as  a  focus  combined  with  some  other 
area.  Science  was  the  primary  focus  of  18  percent  of 
museums  in  the  1979  study,  and  15  to  16  percent  in  the 
1972  and  1966  studies. 

Table  7-20  lists  museums  by  fields  of  interest  for 
1987.  Since  an  institution  could  indicate  multiple  interest 
areas,  there  are  9366  listings  for  about  6,600  museums. 
Some  of  the  fields  of  interest  are  not  exhibitions.  The 
distribution  is  similar  to  that  in  the  other  studies  but 
reflects  the  inclusion  of  some  noncxhibiting  fields  of 
interest,  such  as  arts  councils.  About  42  percent  have 
history  as  an  area  of  interest,  14  percent  have  art  or 
decorative  arts,  1  percent  are  children's  museums, 
4  percent  are  parks,"  about  15  percent  arc  science-related, 
8  percent  are  general,  and  8  percent  are  "others- 
Governing  Authority 

Data  on  the  type  of  control  or  governing  authority 
are  generally  consistent  for  the  different  studies.  About 
half  (48  to  53  percent)  are  private  nonprofit  corporations; 
slightly  over  one-third  (34-36  percent)  are  under 
government  authority;  about  11  percent  are  under  an 
educational  agency;  and  2  to  5  percent  are  under  some 
other  agency,  such  as  a  church,  an  industrial  corporation, 
or  an  individual  (tables  7-2,  7-5,  7-6,  and  7-12).  The  data 
on  art  iruseums  are  of  special  interest  for  this  report.  In 
table  7-12  (1979  data),  it  can  be  seen  that  art  museums 
have  a  somewhat  higher  percent  of  private  nonprofit  (60 
percent)  and  educational  institution  (26  percent)  control 
than  the  total  museum  distribution.  Correspondingly, 
there  is  a  lower  percentage  of  government  amtrolled  art 
museums  (13  percent). 


The  Distribution  of  Museums  by  Type 

Each  survey  had  different  criteria  for  museum 
classification,  especially  for  muhi-focus  museums.  The 
distribution  by  type  is  also  affected  by  differences  in 
eligibility  in  the  studies.  Chart  7-1  compares  the 
distribution  of  museums  by  type  for  four  of  the  five  major 
studies  done  between  1963  and  1979.  These  data  arc  also 


Income  and  Expenditures 

Most  of  the  studies  cited  above  have  noted  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  financial  information  on 
museums.  The  1966  study  notes  that: 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  valid 
financial  data  from  museums  of  the  Nation 
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seems  to  result  largely  from  the  peculiar  nature 

of  many  fiscal  arrangements.  When  a  museum 

is  an  integral  part  of  a  larger  operation,  such  as 

another  museum,  a  historical  society,  or  a 

national  park,  the  subsidiary  operation  may  not 

have  spedfic  budget  line  items  such  as  utilities 

or  rent.   Consequently,  even  when  operating 

expenditures  were  known  to  exist,  it  was  not 

9 

always  possible  to  report  them. 

Some  studies,  such  as  the  1976  study,  required  that  the 
museum  have  a  separate  budget.  The  other  major  studies 
have  not  had  this  criterion. 

Museum  expenditure  data  also  differ,  depending 
upon  whether  so  called  contributions-in-kind  are  included 
as  expenditures  or  not  Contributions-in-kind  include  non- 
money  contributions  made  through  use  of  premises, 
provision  of  staff,  utilities,  or  other  services.  The  1966 
study,  which  separated  contributions-in-kind  from  other 
expenditures,  estimated  aboet  $513  million  total 
expenditures  and  $476  million  without  in-kind 
contributions  (table  7-5).  The  subsequent  studies  between 
1972  and  1979  did  not  mclude  estimates  of  this  type  of 
contribution. 


average  museum  expenditures  of  $272,000  and  average 
mcome  of  $292,000  (data  not  shc^vn  in  this  repon).  In 
1982  expenditure  data  (although  collected)  was  not 
published;  however,  average  income  which  was  published 
had  risen  to  $1.1  million.  The  1987  data  from  the 
American  Association  of  Museums  on  2,058  museum« 
returning  the  survey  form  (30  percent  of  their  listings) 
averaged  $1.7  million  in  expenditures  (table  7-19).  It  is 
likely  that  the  1979  sample  survey  represented  a  large 
number  of  small  museums  that  did  not  submit  expenditure 
data  to  either  the  Census  of  Service  Industries  or  the  AAM 
directory  survey.  These  large  differences  between  surveys, 
however,  demonstrate  the  fragility  of  data  in  this  area. 

The  1966  oq>enditurc  data  illustrate  the  wide  range 
of  museum  expenditures.  This  study  reported  both  median 
and  average  expenditures.  Including  in-kind  contributions, 
the  median  was  $7,000  compared  to  an  average  of  $230,000 
(table  7-5),  indicatmg  a  very  skewed  distribution.  In  the 
1972  study,  44  percent  of  the  museums  had  budgets  under 
$50,000  (table  7-6).  The  1979  study,  which  included  more 
small  museums  in  its  universe,  had  a  somewhat  larger 
number  (53  percent)  under  $50,000  after  six  years  of  high 
inflation.  This  difference  reflects  the  variations  in  criteria 
for  inclusion  in  the  study  (table  7-11). 


Budget  Size 


DifTerences  in  Museum  Budgets  by  Type  of  Museum 


In  addition  to  the  problems  noted  above,  reported 
budget  size  of  the  museum  universe  varies  considerably, 
depending  on  the  cntcrion  for  inclusion  in  the  survey. 
Studies  which  include  small  museums  have  a  much 
different  budget  proflle  than  those  with  size  related 
selection  criteria  excluding  smaller  museums.  Among  the 
studies  in  the  1970's,  the  1979  study  with  the  largest 
universe  (4,408),  mcluding  many  small  museums,  had  the 
smallest  average  expenditure  ($228,000).  The  1976  study, 
with  the  smallest  universe  (1,470),  had  the  largest  average 
budget  ($514,000)  (tables  7-10  and  7-15).  With  the 
exception  of  the  NRCA  1976  study,  all  other  studies 
between  1966  and  19*79  had  average  expenditures  between 
$214,000  and  $272,000.  The  fact  that  the  1966  study  had 
stricter  inclusion  criteria  apparently  canceled  out  the 
impact  of  inflation  by  the  time  of  the  1979  study. 


Museums  also  differ  in  budget  size  by  type  of 
museum.  History  museums  tend  to  have  smaller  budgets. 
In  1979,  for  example  65  percent  of  history  museums  had 
incomes  under  $50,000,  compared  to  37  percent  of  science 
museums  and  30  percent  of  art  museums  (table  7-11).  The 
average  expenditure  for  history  museums  was  $103,000 
compared  to  $460,000  for  science  museums  and  $435,000 
for  art  museums  (table  7-15).  Other  types  of  museums 
categorized  in  the  1979  study  (children's,  paiics  and  visitor 
centers,  ^>ecialized,  and  general  museums)  had 
expenditures  higher  than  the  average  for  history  but  lower 
than  those  for  science  and  art  (between  $137,000  and 
$220,000). 


Sources  of  Museum  Income 


Related  data  from  the  Census  of  Service  Industries 
and  the  American  Association  of  Museums  for  the  1980's 
are  dramatically  higher  than  those  reported  from  the 
1970's  studies,  more  so  than  can  be  explained  by  inflation. 
For  1977,  the  Census  of  Service  Industries  reported 
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The  three  museum  studies  of  the  1970's  v/ere  rather 
consistent  in  the  proportion  of  earned  versus  unearned 
income.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  category  "earned 
income"  includes  endowment  and  investment  income.  In 
the  three  studies,  the  percent  of  earned  income  for  the 
museum  universe  studied  ranged  from  42  to  46  percent 
(tables  7-3,  7-10,  and  7-13).  The  1976  study,  more 
representative  of  larger  museums,  had  the  largest  percent 
of  earned  income,  46  percent.  The  percent  of  income  from 
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government  sources  across  the  three  studies  ranged  from 
37  to  43  pcro  nt,  an  '  14  to  21  percent  came  from  private 
sources.  Tne  1979  study,  representing  more  small 
museums,  had  the  smallest  percent  of  private  income,  14 
percent. 

In  1979,  14  percent  of  the  total  support  came  from 
the  Federal  government,  )2  percent  from  State 
government,  and  17  percent  from  local  government. 
About  4  percent  of  income  came  from  foundations,  2 
percent  from  corporations,  and  4  percent  from  individual 
contributions  (table  7-13). 

This  distribution  varies  by  type  of  museums.  Parks 
and  visitor  centers  receive  the  largest  part  of  their  income 
from  government  and  have  a  much  smaller  earned  income. 
An  museums  have  relatively  less  government  support,  with 
only  27  percent  of  iheir  support  in  1979  coming  from  the 
all  levels  of  government  compared  to  43  percent  for  the 
total  museum  group  (table  7-13). 

Support  for  Museums  Compared  to  Other 
Arts-Related  Organizations 

Museums  taken  together,  with  their  wide  range  of 
focus  and  endeavors,  obtam  a  significant  percentage  of 
government  and  private  support  for  the  arts.  Some  of  the 
data  in  chapter  1  indicate  the  support  for  museums  relative 
to  other  arts-related  endeavors.  Federal  appropriations 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  funding  were  about 
$245  million,  compared  with  $169  million  for  the  entire 
National  Endowment  for  the  Ans  in  1989  (table  1-14).  In 
addition,  the  Institute  of  Museum  Services  funding  was 
about  $22  million,  and  the  National  Gallery  of  An  received 
about  $39  million.  Historic  Preservation  received  about 
$30  million.  Within  the  National  Endownient  for  the  Ans, 
about  7  to  8  percent  of  program  funds  since  1980  have 
gone  to  museums  (l-16a).  In  addition,  many  Federal 
agencies  operate  museums  within  their  organizational 
components,  using  their  appropriated  funds.  This  includes, 
for  example:  Department  of  Interior,  Department  of 
Commerce,  Department  of  Defense,  NASA.  National 
Archives,  etc  Museums  obtained  about  5  to  6  percent  of 
foundation  dollars  in  the  1980's  (table  1-31). 


Admission  fees  constituted  29  percent  and  membership 
dues  11  percent  of  earned  income.  Art  museums  had  a 
relatK-ely  larger  portion  of  earned  income  from 
endowments  and  investments  (34  and  12  percent 
respectively)  and  less  from  admissions  (11  percent). 

Overall,  the  1979  study  reported  that  29  percent  of 
all  museums  had  endowments  (table  7-16).  The 
percentage  was  much  higher  for  art  museums,  with 
50  percent  bebg  endowed.  Children's  museums  were  least 
frequently  endowed;  84  percent  were  not  endowed. 

The  1979  study  found  that  11  percent  of  all  museums 
had  deficits  of  income  compared  with  c>q>enses 
(table  7-16).  An  museums  most  frequently  experienced  a 
deficit;  18  percent  had  a  deficit  in  1979.  The  1979  study 
was  done  in  a  period  of  high  inflation,  and  a  question 
asked  whether  museums  had  been  able  to  absorb  the 
impaa  of  inflation  without  reducing  the  level  of 
operations.  Of  the  total,  over  one-third  (35  percent) 
indicated  that  they  had  been  unable  to  do  so  and  had  to 
cut  back  in  some  areas  (table  7-16). 

Distribution  of  Expenditures 

Several  studies  have  asked  questions  concerning 
distribution  of  operating  expenditures.  The  1972  study 
attempted  to  elidt  detail  on  this  question,  but  cited 
problems  in  the  lack  of  uniform  accounting  procedures. 
Information  was  published  only  on  the  distribution 
between  salary  and  wage  expenses  and  all  other  expenses, 
with  59  percent  of  expenses  going  to  salaries,  fringe 
benefits  and  payroll  taxes  and  41  percent  going  to  other 
expenses  (table  7-8).  The  1976  study  had  a  similar 
distribution  (table  7-10). 

The  1979  study  classified  expenditures  by  area  of 
operation  rather  than  by  whether  the  expense  was  salary 
related  (table  7-15).  In  this  breakout,  about  13  percent 
went  to  curatorial  expenses,  13  percent  to  exhibits,  20 
percent  to  general  administration,  and  19  percent  to 
building  maintenance.  Only  5  percent  went  to 
conservation.  Among  art  museums,  3  percent  went  to 
conservation. 


Sources  of  Earned  Income 

Table  7-14  presents  sources  of  museums*  earned 
income  for  1979.  The  earned  income  category  includes 
admission  and  membership  fees,  income  from  museum 
shops,  and  investment  and  endowment  income.  For  the 
total  museum  group,  22  percent  of  earned  income  came 
from  endowments  and  9  percent  from  investments. 
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Section  7-2.    Characteristics  of  Art 
Museums 

The  Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors  (AAMD) 
condurts  two  surveys  of  art  museums  on  a  regular  basis  (a 
"salary  survey"  and  a  general  survey  known  as  the 
"statistical  survey").  Tables  7-21  to  7-24  and  table  7-39 
(discussed  in  section  7.4)  present  recent  summary  data 


from  the  salaiy  survey.  Tabic  7-25  and  7-26  present 
summary  data  from  the  statistical  survey.  The  data  in  both 
surveys  represent  characteristics  of  art  muietims  that  are 
both  in  the  AAMD  membership  and  re^nded  to  the 
surveys. 

For  the  1989  salary  survey,  (the  sixth  in  the  scries)  an 
84  percent  re^nse  rate  was  obtained  with  about  153  art 
museums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  rq>rtsented. 
>^hOc  primarily  focused  on  personnel,  the  salary  survey 
also  collects  information  on  the  charaaenstics  of  the 
museums  surveyed  Among  the  diaraaeristics  for  which 
data  is  "olleaed  are:  governance,  year  of  founding,  region, 
numbc.  employees,  arid  budget  size.  The  governance  of 
most  art  museums  is  private  nonprofit  (56-58  percent),  or 
some  combination  of  private  with  links  to  a  government  or 
a  university  (about  22  percent).  About  6  percent  are  solely 
government  operated  and  about  15-16  percent  are 
university  museums  (table  7-21).  Within  the  regional 
divisions  of  the  AAMD,  the  largest  number  of  museums 
are  located  in  the  mid-Atlantic  and  midwest.  Of  the  total 
art  museums  represented  in  1989,  about  20  percent  were 
founoca  before  1900  and  about  18  percent  after  1960. 
About  one-founh  were  started  between  1926  and  1950 
(table  7-22). 

Of  the  total  in  1989,  about  13  percent  have  10  or 
fewer  full-time  rtnployccs;  about  one-third  (31  percent) 
have  21  to  '  and  about  20  percent  have  o»'cr  100 
employees  (table  7-23).  About  one-third  had  operating 
budgets  between  $1  and  $23  million,  and  14  percent  had 
operating  budgets  over  $73  million.  The  median  budget 
category  was  $1  to  $2.5  million. 

Da:a  in  Table  7-25  arc  from  the  total  rc^nscs  to 
the  1989  Statistical  Survey  and  cover  the  fiscal  year  1988; 
Table  7-26  presents  a  comparison  of  the  statistical  survey 
results  for  a  group  of  119  art  museums  that  re^ndcd  to 
each  of  the  surveys  between  1985  and  1988  and  can  be 
used  to  measure  change  over  the  period.  The  statistical 
survey  provides  data  on  expenditures  and  sources  of 
income  as  well  as  attendance  and  value  of  collections.  For 
1988  the  estimated  total  value  of  collections  was  $215 
biUion.  An  estimated  48  percent  of  the  collection  was 
insured.  The  art  museums  estimated  an  annual  attendance 
of  46  million  and  a  total  of  about  13,000  full-lime,  6000 
part-lime  employees,  and  59,000  volunteers  (table  7-25). 


Section  7-3.    Audience  and  Attendance 

Several  general  studies  of  arts  audiences  have 
included  questions  on  museum  attendance.  Tables  from 
these  surveys  are  included  in  chapter  9.  A  brief  summary 


of  these  findings  as  they  apply  to  museums  is  presented 
next. 


Data  from  Americans  and  the  Arts  Surveys 

The  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  Inc.,  ha 
conduaed  several  national  surveys  of  particq>ation  in 
various  art-related  activities.  In  1975, 1980, 1984,  and  1987 
these  surveys  induded  the  question  "Do  you  ever  go  to  art 
museumsr  Rfty-m  percent  of  the  re^ndenu  in  1975, 
60  percent  in  1980,  and  55  percent  in  1987  said  they 
sometimes  or  ever  attend  art  museums  (see  table  9-3). 
These  surveys  asked  q)ecificaUy  about  attendance  at  art 
museums  only.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  series  is 
generally  thought  to  overestimate  particqmion  for  all 
forms  of  the  arts  if  considered  on  an  annual  basis.  (See 
methodological  note  to  table  9-3,) 


Surveys  of  Public  Particii»ation  in  the  Arts:  19S2 
and  1985 

The  1982  and  1985  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in 
the  Arts  (SPPA)  asked  members  of  the  general  public 
whether  they  had  participated  in  various  arts>related 
aaivities  in  the  preceding  12  months.  In  1982,  23  percent 
had  visited  art  museums  or  galleries;  34  pncent  had  visited 
historic  parks,  monuments,  or  buildings  with  historic  or 
design  value;  and  35  percent  had  visited  art  or  aaA  fairs  or 
festivals  (table  9-1).  This  estimate  means  about  36  million 
persons  had  visited  art  museums  or  art  galleries;  61  million 
had  visited  historic  parks,  monuments,  or  buildings  with 
liistoric  or  design  value;  and  64  million  had  visited  art  or 
craft  fairs  or  festivals  in  the  preceding  year.  The  cat^ories 
of  historic  parks  or  monuments  and  buildingr  with  historic 
or  design  value  probably  include  some  museums. 
Similarly,  some  art  or  craft  fairs  or  festivals  are  adjuna 
progranw  of  museums.  Participation  rates  for  the  1935 
survey  were  similar  to  those  for  1982  except  that  there  was 
an  increase  in  visiting  arts  or  crafts  fairs  or  festivals  from 
35  p^  rcent  in  1982  to  40  percent  in  1985. 

In  bo^h  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA's,  re^ndents  were 
asked  whether  they  participated  in  several  other  general 
and  arts-related  recreation  activities  in  the  last  12  months. 
In  1982, 28  percent  of  the  re^ndents  said  they  had  visited 
zoos,  arboretums,  and  gardens,  all  included  in  the  br  ^^'der 
definitions  of  museums  (table  9-2).  Science  and  history 
museums  were  visited  by  25  percent  of  the  respondents. 

The  23  percent  of  1982  SPPA  respondents  who  had 
attended  art  museums  were  more  '  xely  than  the  average 
respondent  to  be  urban  residents  and  less  likely  to  be 
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outside  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  (see 
tabic  9-7). 

Demographic  charaaeristics  of  art  museum 
attendees  in  the  1985  SPPA  arc  presented  in  table  9-16. 
Attendance  by  age  group  was  highest  in  the  25-  to  44-year- 
old  age  range.  Persons  less  likely  than  the  mean  to  attend 
museums  included  blacks,  widowed  and  separated  persons, 
and  persons  over  age  65.  Attendance  at  art  museums  was 
associated  w.  h  education  and  income;  the  more  education 
and  the  higher  the  mcomc,  the  more  likely  the  person  was 
to  attend  art  museums. 

Cultural  Socialization  und  Museum  Attendance 

Tables  9-25  to  9-27  in  chapter  9  present  data  from 
the  1982  and  1985  SPPA*s  concerning  exposure  to  the  arts 
through  classes  and  through  parental  encouragement.  In 
both  years,  about  one-third  of  white  r^^^ndents  and  one- 
fourth  of  black  rc^ondents  reported  that  their  parents  had 
taken  them  to  art  museums  or  galleries  "often"  or 
"occasionally"  (table  9-26).  In  the  1985  SPPA,  27  percent 
of  Hispanic  respondents  reported  such  parental  encourage- 
ment, as  did  43  percent  of  Asian  Americans. 

Both  the  1982  and  the  1985  SPPA*s  included 
questions  concerning  a  desire  to  attend  or  participate  in 
more  arts  aaivities  of  various  kinds.  In  both  years,  31 
percent  wished  to  attend  more  art  museums  (table  9-28). 

National  Data  on  Museum  Attendance 

As  these  surveys  of  the  general  pubhc  demonstrate, 
the  "audience"  or  number  of  potential  visitors  to  museums 
IS  very  large.  Comparisons  can  be  made  between  the 
number  of  person2>  who  s^y  they  want  to  attend  museums 
(particularly  art  museums)  and  the  aaual  or  estimated 
numbers  of  persons  who  do  attend  museums.  Several  of 
the  national  survey's,  discussed  in  seaion  7.1  and  seaior* 
7.2,  have  included  questions  on  attendance. 

Table  7-27  presents  data  from  the  1963  AAM  study 
of  3,443  museums  and  related  institutions.  This  study 
estimated  total  attendance  at  185  million  for  1962,  up  from 
83  million  in  1952.  The  U.S.  population  in  1960  was  ab-^ut 
178  million.  This  would  be  an  average  of  about  1.05  visits 
per  total  population.  Total  art  museum  attendance  was 
estimated  at  22  million  by  the  1963  study.  The  1972 
Museum^s  USA  report,  using  a  more  selective  museum 
universe  (1,182)  reported  total  attendance  at  308  million 
(table  7-9).  Attendance  of  43  million  ^t  art  museums  was 
14  percent  of  total  attendance. 


Total  and  Average  Annual  Attenda!ice:  1975  to  1988 

!n  the  1979  museum  survey,  attendance  figures  for 
the  previous  four  years,  1975  through  1978,  were  also 
reported  (table  7-28).  This  study  estima  "id  total 
attendance  at  298  million  and  art  museum  attendance  at 
42  million  for  1975.  By  1979,  total  attendance  was 
reported  as  348  million,  with  art  museum  attendance  being 
50  million.  Average  attendance  per  art  museum  was 
82,000  m  1979. 

The  estimated  attendance  of  50  million  at  art 
museums  in  19/'9  from  the  Museum  Program  Survey 
cannot  be  directly  compared  with  the  estimate  by  the 
Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  for  1982.  As 
discussed  before,  this  study  estimated  that  "^miJion 
persons  had  attended  art  museums  at  least  once  in  the 
preceding  12  months.  Since  data  were  not  gathered  on  the 
number  of  visits  per  person,  a  direa  comparison  cannot  be 
made.  Results  of  the  Association  of  Art  Museum 
Dircaors  Survey  estimated  annual  attendance  for  1988  at 
45  million  for  the  155  art  museums  responding  to  their 
survey  (table  7-25).  Individual  attcndcrs  may  be  counted 
several  times  in  this  estimate. 


Accuracy  of  Attendance  Measurements 

The  1979  NCES  survey  also  asked  how  attendance 
data  were  compiled.  Table  7-29  presents  responses  from 
4,>408  museums  in  the  sample.  More  than  half  (55  percent) 
said  their  attendance  data  were  estimates.  Of  the  1,990 
museums  using  specific  methods  to  compile  attendance 
data,  56  percent  used  head  counts  or  checker  methods 
These  and  other  methods  may  significantly  undcrcount 
children,  school  groups,  and  other  special  groups. 
Unspecified  "other  methods"  were  the  next  most  frequently 
used  to  determine  attendance  data  for  all  except  science 
and  art  museums.  Of  the  381  science  museums  that 
provided  accurate  counts,  20  percent  used  cash  register 
counts,  presumably  by  charging  an  admission  fee 
Similarly,  19  of  247  art  museums  providing  accuj'atc  counts 
used  cash  register  counts.  Those  counts,  hrwevcr,  arc 
subject  to  errors  caused  by  different  admission  charges  for 
children,  adults,  and  school  groups,  or  by  waiver  of 
admission  fees  for  some  visitors  Children  cannot  be 
reliably  counted  by  the  turnstile  method,  as  demonstrated 
by  the  fac*  that  no  children's  museums  reported  using  this 
method.  Children  might  even  distort  attendance  figures  b>' 
going  under  or  over  turnstiles  or  by  making  multiple 
entries  and  exits  during  one  Visit"  to  a  museum. 

Furthermore,  the  methods  of  collcaing  attendance 
data  reported  in  table  7-29  arc  for  only  one  year.  Many 
museums  change  methods  from  year  to  year  or  durmp 
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museums  change  methods  from  year  to  year  cr  during 
portions  of  a  single  year  for  spedzl  exhibits.  For  example, 
museums  that  usually  do  not  charge  admission  and  rety  on 
head  counts  of  visitors  may  charge  admission  to  a 
particular  temporary  exhibition,  dunging  temporarily  to 
cash  register  counts  of  visitors.  Thus,  all  data  on 
attendance  for  museums,  particularly  for  surveys  of 
numerous  museums,  must  be  viewed  with  caution  as  to 
accuracy. 


Visitors  to  the  Smithsooiu  Institution 

The  Smithsonian  i^nstitution  was  created  in  1846  by 
Congreu  after  accepting  the  bequest  of  James  ^Smithson 
in  1826  to  found  "an  establishment  for  the  in'  case  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  The  Smithsonian  has 
received  Federal  support  throughout  its  existence  and  is 
now  supported  by  a  combination  of  private  funding, 
earned  income,  and  Federal  funding.  Current  (1989) 
Federal  i^jpropriations  for  the  Smithsonian  arc 
approximately  $245  million  (see  table  1-14).  Although  not 
physically  adjacent  to  eadi  other,  the  13  museums  and 
National  2^1ogical  Park  that  now  comprise  the 
Smithsonian  are  one  of  the  largest  museum  complexes  in 
the  world. 

Because  of  its  size,  the  Smithsonian  is  better  able 
than  most  museums  to  estimate  attendance  at  its  separate 
institutions,  as  well  as  overall  attendance.  Recent  annual 
rerx>rts  of  the  Smithsonian  have  provided  monthly  and 
annual  attendance  figures  for  each  separate  facility.  Total 
annual  attendance  figures  for  eadi  fac!i^;y,  and  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  as  a  whole  in  selected  years  from 
1972  to  1984.  are  shown  in  table  7-30.  Notes  with  ti:e 
table  explain  why  data  are  lacking  for  some  museums  in 
some  ycbrs.  For  instance,  starting  in  1974,  attendance 
figures  for  the  National  Zoological  Park  are  not  included 
in  overall  attendance.  The  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  in 
New  York  City,  now  the  National  Museum  of  Design,  did 
not  provide  attendance  figures  before  1976.  The 
Hirshhom  Museum  opened  in  1974,  and  the  National 
Museum  of  African  Art  did  not  become  part  of  the 
Smithsonian  until  1979.  Consequently,  total  annual 
attendance  figures  diange  from  year  to  year,  in  part, 
because  of  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  entire  museums. 
Some  museums  have  also  undergone  name  changes, 
relocations,  or  closings  for  extensive  renovations  during 
the  12  years  shown  in  table  7-30,  thereby  affeaing 
attendance  figures  for  both  the  particular  museum  and  for 
the  total  of  all  museums. 

During  this  period,  Smithsonian  museums  have 
attracted  17.5  to  31  million  visitors  annually,  equivalent  to 
one-tenth  or  more  of  the  total  population  of  the  United 


States.  Of  course,  some  individuals  visited  more  than  one 
museum  or  visited  repeatedly,  and  the  museums  are  also 
pq^ular  with  for  foreign  visitors.  The  most  striking  trend  is 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  attendance  at  the  Air  and  Space 
Building,  from  just  over  1  million  visitors  annually  in  the 
early  1970*$  to  more  than  15  million  visitors  in  1984  whidi 
was  about  half  of  the  Smithsonian  total  for  the  year.  Some 
dianges  in  annual  attendance  at  other  museums  have 
occurred  because  of  spedal  exhibitions,  extended  hours,  or 
other  factors. 


Section  7-4. 


P<irsonnel  and 
Ac^ministration 


Volunteers  are  a  very  important  part  of  the  staff  of 
most  museums.  Some  small  museums  are  staffed  entirely 
by  volunteers,  and  large  museums  frequently  use  them, 
particularly  in  education  and  sales  tasks,  to  reduce  overall 
staff  costs  as  part  of  the  operating  budget.  The  most 
recent  data  gathered  by  the  American  Association  of 
Museums,  in  conjunction  with  preparation  of  The  1987 
Official  Museum  Directory,  indicated  that  7.6  percent  of 
all  museums  had  only  volunteer  staff  (table  7-18).  An 
additional  10.9  percent  of  museums  reporting  staff  size  had 
only  part-time  staff. 

In  1972,  Museums  USA  rqK)rted  that  60  percent  of 
ail  museums  used  volunteers  (Uble  7-9).  Art  museums 
relied  more  on  volunteers  than  did  other  types  of  museums 
in  the  survey,  with  74  percent  using  volunteers,  compared 
with  53  percent  of  h^.ory  museums,  59  percent  of  science 
museums,  and  61  percent  of  art  and  history  museums 
combined.  Salaries,  fringe  benefits,  and  payroU  taxes  were 
a  majority  of  the  operating  e)q>enditures  of  museums  in 
this  survey,  ranging  from  56  to  63  percent  of  operating 
expenditures  by  type  of  museum  (table  7-8),  Reliance  on 
services  of  volunteen  is  thus  clearly  an  important  aspea  of 
containing  or  reducing  these  expenditures.  Moreover, 
volunteering  is  also  an  important  form  of  participation  in 
the  arts. 

In  the  1963  AAM  survey,  ihe  kind  of  work  performed 
by  volunteers  was  rqx)rted  in  detail  by  all  museums  and  by 
type  of  museum  (table  7-31).  More  than  50  percent  of  ail 
museums  and  of  all  history,  art,  science,  general,  and 
children's  museums  had  volunteer  tour  guides.  More  than 
one-third  of  all  museums  also  used  volunteers  as 
receptionists  and  as  typists  or  secretaries  as  well  as  in  the 
more  professional  activities  of  prq>aring  exhibits  and 
fundraising.  More  than  half  of  the  art  museums  (53 
percent)  and  children's  museums  (6^  percent)  had 
volunteer  fundraisers.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  ail  museums 
(23  percent)  used  volunteers  at  the  sales  desk.  About  one- 
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fourth  of  all  museums  also  had  volumccrs  serving  as 
curat  nr&  research  assistants.  &nd  catalogers. 


Number  of  £inplo}tcs  and  Womeo  Employees 

Table  7-32  presenu  Department  of  Labor  data  on 
the  average  annual  number  of  employees  and  women 
employees  and  ranges  of  monthly  employment  for 
museums,  botanical  and  zoologicaJ  gardens  in  the  years 
1983  to  1986.  The  total  number  of  employees  increased 
from  37^  to  46;200  during  these  four  years,  and  the 
percentage  of  women  employees  increased  from  513 
percent  to  54^  percent  of  the  total  During  each  of  the 
four  years,  the  lowest  number  of  employees  was  in  January 
or  February  and  the  number  of  employees  peaked  in  July, 
indicating  that  between  5,500  and  8,100  employees  were 
temporary  or  seasonal,  presumably  reflecting  periods  of 
peak  attendance,  particularly  in  outdoor  facilities. 


Surveys  of  Characteristics  and  Salaries  of  Museum 
Personnel 

The  American  Association  of  Museums  and  several 
of  its  regional  and  afftliate  organizations  have  surveyed 
member  museums  concerning  salaries  and  other 
characteri^ics  of  staff  members.  Tables  7-33  through  7-39 
present  data  from  several  of  these  surveys  covering  years 
between  1971  and  1989.  Data  from  Jifferent  surveys  m'C 
not  comparable,  however,  because  of  differences  in  the 
size  and  characteristics  of  sampled  museums  and 
differences  in  definitions  of  staff  positions.  In  addition, 
salaries  are  given  in  some  surv*r.ys  as  ranges,  in  others  as 
averages  or  medians,  and  in  other?  in  quartile  groupings. 
Most  importantly,  none  of  the  salary  data  have  been 
converted  to  constant  dollars. 

Table  7-33  presents  data  describing  the  museums 
reqM)nding  to  the  1986  salary  of  the  New  England  regional 
association  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums  and 
table  7-34  presents  data  on  salary  ranges  foi'  five  museum 
staff  positions  from  three  New  England  regional  sun^eys 
and  one  national  survey  conducted  between  1971  and  1986. 
Information  in  table  7-34  is  taken  from  the  1981  and  1986 
NEMA  survey  reports.  No  information  on  methodology, 
sample  «ze,  or  response  rates  is  given  for  the  two  surveys 
in  1971.  As  might  be  expeaed,  the  ranges  of  salaries  are 
greater  in  the  1971  national  survey  than  in  the  three 
regional  surveys.  The  ranges  of  salaries  were  greatest  for 
directors  and  directors  of  administration  in  all  five  surveys. 
Howcv*^.  the  lowest  salaries  for  these  positions  were  lower 
than  the  lowest  salaries  of  the  curators,  conservators,  and 
exhibits  prcparators. 


In  1978,  the  American  Association  of  Museunis 
conducted  a  nationwide  survey  of  its  members*  hiring 
practices  and  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  836  member  museums;  38  percent 
responded.  Data  were  supplied  on  a  total  of  4,131  paid 
personnel,  of  whom  71  percent  were  full-time  staff 
members;  and  on  2,868  volunteers,  or  41  percent  of  total 
personnel  (table  7^.  Women  repretented  42.2  percent 
and  minorities  93  percent  of  total  paid  personnel  The 
largett  numbers  of  paid  personnel  and  volunteers  were  in 
the  •othci''  category.  Thirty-scven  percent  of  the 
volunteers  were  educators  or  assistant  educators.  The 
largest  numbers  of  fiiD-time  paid  en^>loyees  ircre  curators, 
direaors,  exhibit  tedmidans,  educators,  and  assistant 
curators. 

Salary  levels  for  19  paid  positions  as  reported  in  the 
1978  AAM  surv^  are  shown  in  Uble  7-36.  The  highest 
"low  salaries"  for  ooiuervators  and  development  officers, 
are  approximately  twice  as  much  as  the  lowest  salaries"  for 
several  other  positions.  Except  for  curators,  the  highest 
salaries  shown  are  all  for  administrative  positions, 
directors,  business  managers,  conq)Crollers,  and 
development  officers.  The  three  highest  median  salaries 
are  also  for  administrators:  direaors,  development 
officers,  and  coUectioru  numagers. 

In  the  1979  NCES  museum  survey,  salary  range 
distributions  v-w  compiled  for  types  of  employees  in 
various  types  of  museums.  Because  these  arc  ranges  of 
$5,000  or  more,  and  the  13  categories  of  staff  position  are 
more  broadly  defmed,  comparisons  with  other  salary 
surveys  cannot  be  easily  made.  Total  muscjm  staff  are 
estimated  at  38,972  (table  7*37).  Science  museums  had  the 
largest  number  of  employees  (13,7'^5),  followed  by  art 
museunts  (10,123),  and  history  museunu  (9.548). 
Children's  museums  had  the  fewest  employees  (473).  Of 
the  total  staff,  626  earned  less  than  S5,000,  and  1,013 
earned  $30,000  and  over.  The  largest  number  received 
salaries  of  $10,000  to  $14,999.  The  staff  category  with  the 
greatest  number  of  employees  earning  $30,000  and  over 
was  general  administration  (563  employees),  panicularly  in 
art  and  science  museums.  Of  the  total  4,793  curatorial 
staff,  239  were  in  the  highest  income  category;  more  than 
half  of  these  were  in  science  museums.  However, 
curatorial  staff  along  with  security  staff,  and  buQding  and 
^maintenance  staff,  were  also  the  staff  types  with  the  largest 
.jmbers  of  employees  earning  less  than  'i5,000. 

More  recently,  the  Association  of  Science- 
Technology  Centers  (ASTC)  mailed  a  survey  to  100 
association  members  in  February  1985.  A  total  of  74 
museums  provided  information  on  salaries  cf  790 
individuals  in  19  museum  staff  positions.  These  data  are 
summarized  in  table  7-38.  Women  held  47  percent  of  all 
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(table  7-3S).  The  highest  two  salaries  for  women  in  any 
position  were  about  $50,000  for  director  positions 
compared  to  568,000  and  $91,000  for  men  in  the  same 
positions.  The  lowest  salary  given  for  women  was  $9,650 
(educator  B),  compared  with  $9,672  for  men  (exhibit 
planning  technician) 


Section  7-5:   Selected  Topics 

Tables  in  this  section  present  seleaed  information  on 
African  American  Museums,  contributions  to  museums, 
and  science  and  technology  centers 


Art  Museum  Dir^ors 

In  1981,  a  survey  of  arts  administrators  included  chief 
operating  officers  of  an  museums  as  well  as  theatres, 
orchestras,  and  community  arts  agencies. Re^nses 
were  received  from  67  percent  of  the  192  art  museums 
included  in  the  study.  Salary  ranges  in  the  four  fields  are 
shown  in  chapter  2  in  table  2-33.  More  than  75  percent  of 
art  museum  directors  received  salaries  above  $35,001, 
compared  to  about  20  percent  of  theatre  administrators,  33 
percent  of  orchestra  administrators,  and  only  8  percent  of 
community  arts  agency  administrators. 

The  survey  also  included  questions  on  job 
satisfaction  of  the  art  administrators  (table  2-34).  About 
80  percent  of  art  museum  administrators  indicated  they 
were  satisfied  with  contacts  with  works  of  art,  autonomy 
and  authority,  and  relations  with  colleagues  at  othet 
institutions.  Although  79  percent  were  satisfied  with  their 
role  in  the  community,  this  was  the  lowest  percentage  of 
administrators  m  the  four  fields.  Of  the  four  groups,  art 
museum  administrators  were  the  least  satisfied  with  their 
contacts  with  artists  and  in  their  contaa  with  government 
agencies.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  salary  data,  art 
museum  administrators  were  the  group  most  satisfied  with 
salary  levels.  An  museum  administrators  were  the  only 
group  in  which  more  than  half  the  respondents  (64 
F>crccnt)  were  satisfied  with  their  contacts  with  private 
donors. 

Table  7-39  presents  data  from  the  Association  of  An 
Museum  Directors  (AAMD)  salary  survey  from  1987  and 
1989.  For  1989,  reported  salaries  of  art  museum  directors 
ranged  from  $33,250  to  $200,000,  with  a  median  of  $72,250 
up  from  $65,000  in  1987  (table  7-39).  Median  salancs  for 
the  highest  level  of  Curator  A  was  $38,000  m  1989  and 
$37,597  m  1987. 
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African  American  Museums,  1987 

In  1986-87,  the  African  American  Museum 
Association  (AAMA)  surveyed  its  99  institutional  members 
in  28  States  as  well  as  other  black  organizations  believed  to 
collect  and  exhibit  objects  identified  with  the  black 
e?q)cricncc.  Not  all  institutional  members  of  the  AAMA 
are  museums,  and  a  total  of  52  museums  in  23  States  and 
Canada  are  represented  in  the  data  compiled  in  tables  7-40 
through  7-45.  The  predominant  museum  type  was  history 
museums  (42  percent),  followed  by  ethnic  cuhural  centers 
(19  percent),  art  museums  (15  percent),  and  historic 
houses  or  sites  (13  percent)  (table  7-40).  Nearly  half  were 
private  institutions  (44  percent);  and  26  percent  were 
evenly  divided  between  State  and  university  institutions. 
Most  African  American  museums  were  located  in  the 
North  or  Southeast,  with  43  of  the  52  located  in  16  States 
and  1  province.  Of  these,  18  were  located  in  7  States  in  the 
Southeast.  This  distribution  reflects  the  distribution  of 
membership  in  the  African  American  Museum 
Association. 

The  47  museums  providing  budget  information  were 
nearly  equally  divided  in  four  size  categories.  Of  the  11 
museums  with  budgets  over  $250,000,  six  were  below 
$425,000,  three  were  between  $700,000  and  $900,000,  and 
two  had  budgets  over  $1.2  million.  Personnel  costs 
represented  42.6  percent  of  the  total  operating  budgets. 

As  a  group,  African  American  museums  received 
about  50  percent  of  their  income  from  government  sources 
(Federal,  State,  local,  and  county),  20  percent  from  private 
donations,  17  percent  from  earned  income  (including  en- 
dowments and  trusts),  and  11  percent  from  other  sources 
(table  7-41).  The  high  percentage  of  government  support 
rcflcas  the  fact  that  almost  one-third  (29  percent)  of  the 
museums  in  the  group  are  government  sponsored  and  that 
the  museums  with  larger  operating  budgets  also  had  higher 
percentages  of  Federal  and  State  support  (table  7-42). 

Table  7-43  presents  information  on  visitors  to 
African  American  museums.  Of  the  52  museums  providing 
data  for  the  AAMA  survey,  50  have  conducted  studies  of 
their  visitors  Demographic  information  colleaed  included 
race  (75  percent  of  visitors  were  black,  21  percent  were 
white,  2  percent  were  Hispanic,  and  2  percent  were 
-other");  sex  (57  percent  were  female);  and  age  (30  percent 
were  age  18  or  below,  21  percent  were  19  to  29  years  old. 
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18  percent  were  30  to  44  years  of  age,  17  percent  were  45 
59  years  of  age.  and  11  percent  were  over  60). 

Only  45  of  the  52  museums  re^nding  coDcctcd  data 
on  attendance  (table  7-43).  Most  of  the  attendance  figures 
were  for  calendar  year  i985.  The  m^an  number  of  visits 
per  year  was  23,765  in  a  single  year.  The  highest 
attendance  for  any  museum  was  200,000,  and  the  lowest 
was  400  (notes,  table  7-43).  As  with  other  visitor  surveys 
citec*  in  section  7-3,  most  visitors  to  African  American 
Museums  (74  percent)  are  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood  or  local  community.  Fewer  visitors  than  in 
most  museum  surveys  are  from  distant  locations  (15 
percent).  This  category  may  indude  the  categories 
"elsewhere  in  State,"  "other  States,"  and  "Foreign 
countries"  used  in  other  surveys. 

Tne  mean  population  served  by  African  American 
Museums  is  878,878,  with  a  maximum  population  size  of 
5  million  and  a  minimum  of  5,000  (notes,  table  7-43). 
Areas  with  population  of  100,000  to  500,000  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  African  American  museums  (24 
percent). 

African  American  museums  are  actively  engaged  in 
creating  inventories  and  catalogs  of  their  collections,  as  88 
percent  have  carried  out  inventory  activities  and  84  percent 
have  done  cataloguing  within  the  past  two  years  (table 
7-44).  However,  only  19  percent  have  computerized  their 
collection  records.  Almost  half  have  a  nearly  complete 
inventory  of  objeas  in  their  colleaions,  and  29  percent 
have  catalogued  objects  in  their  colleaions.  An  additional 
13.5  percent  have  inventoried  over  half  the  objeas  in  their 
colleaions,  and  11.5  percent  have  catalogued  over  half  the 
objeas  in  their  colleaions.  The  majority  of  museums  have 
not,  however,  established  policies  regarding  colleaions, 
loans,  or  disposal  of  objeas  in  their  colleaions. 


Alternative  Minimum  Tax.  The  survey  found  considerable 
decrease  in  each  category  of  charitable  giving  to  museums 
between  1986  and  1987.  Some  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
decreases  may  be  related  to  increases  in  giving  between 
1985  and  1986  as  taxpayers  made  increased  contributions 
in  anticipation  of  the  tax  law  change.  The  strongest 
dcaeasc  in  gifts  to  museums  was  found  for  gifts  of 
appreciated  property  by  mdividuals  (table  7-46)  which 
declined  by  55  percent  between  1986  and  1987.  Other 
forms  of  giving  also  saw  smaller  but  substantial  declines 
(tables  7-47  to  7-49).  AAM  has  plans  to  continue  these 
surveys  to  asccnain  the  long  term  impaa  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Aa  of  1986. 

Association  of  Science  and  Technology 

Tables  7-50  (a-d)  present  figures  from  the 
Association  of  Science  and  Technology  Centers  composite 
profile  of  institutions  by  size.  Data  are  provided  on  staff, 
attendance,  square  feet  of  space,  and  income  and  expenses 
for  centers  by  the  categories,  very  small,  small,  medium 
and  large. 


American  Association  of  Museums  Survey  of 
Contributions 

Tables  46  to  49  present  data  from  a  American 
Association  of  Museums  Survey  of  Contributions  made  to 
member  museums  for  the  years  1985  to  1987.  Dj»ta  from 
the  representative  sample  were  weighted  to  produce 
national  estimates  for  individual  giving  (data  for 
corporation  and  foundation  giving  were  less  complete  and 
not  weighted  to  national  estimates).  A  focus  of  the  survey 
was  to  determine  the  impaa  of  the  changes  in  charitable 
giving  to  museums  brought  about  by  the  Tax  Reform  Aa 
of  1986.  Among  the  tax  aa  provisions  of  concern  to 
museums  were  the  elimination  of  the  non-itemizer 
charitable  contribution  deduaion  and  the  inclusion  of  gifts 
of  appreciated  property  as  a  preference  item  in  the 
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Table  7-1. 

Affiliate  organiiatioiis  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums: 


1987 


b9  tb»  AM  CflMnei) 


;  rtcogsiJtd 


AfncAn-teerican  Nuseua  Association 

taerican  Association  for  Nusmb  Volunteer"^ 

/ynricAD  Assocatico  for  State  and  Uocal  History 

tmxiCMh  Association  of  Botanical  Gartens  and  Arbor* ta 

Mwricaa  Assocution  of  Youth  nummt 

tearican  F«laration  of  Arts 

iMHrican  InstituU  for  Coos«rvation 

Association  for  Uvlx«  Historical  Faxvs  and  Agricultural 


Otkar  tmomtm  oriiBliatioM  (contuaiad) 

/^ican  Craft  Council 
tairican  Historical  Association 
tairican  Institute  of  Architects 
MMrican  Studies  Association 
Archives  of  Aaaricao  Art 
Art  Dealers  Association  of  Aaerica,  Inc. 
Association  of  Collefe  and  University  Nuseums  and 
Galleries 

AssocUtion  of  Volunteer  Cowittees  of  N^seuK  of 

and  the  U.S. 
Business  Cowittee  for  the  Arts 


Assocution  of  Art  htsmm  Directors 
Assocation  of  Collefe  and  University  MiseuBS  and  Galleries  Collefe  Art  Association 


Association  of  Bailway  t^tmm.  Inc. 
Association  of  Science  Nueetai  Directors 
Association  of  Science -Tectoolofy  Centers 
Association  of  Systaaatics  Collections 
Council  of  fmttic^n  Haritiw  Huseiw 
Hamm  Computer  Itotvorii 
HuaeM  Store  Association,  Inc. 

HuseM  Tiustaes  CoHittee  for  Research  and  Develofaent 

•ifioMl  asBOCiatioM 

New  finfland  Association 
Hid'Atlantic  Association  of  Husmms 
Southeastern  Nusmjbs  Conference 
Hidwest  Haseuns  Conference 
Mountain  Plains  HuseuBs  Association 
Western  Nuseuas  Conference 

BefioMil  arU  asaociatioBS 

lev  fi<«land  Foundation  for  the  Arts,  Inc. 
Hid' Atlantic  ArU  Foundation 
Southern  Arts  Federation 
Hidvest  Arts 

md-/*enca  Arts  Allianc* 
Hestem  States  Foundation 


Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation 
Aeerican  Arts  Alliance 

MTican  Association  for  the  Advanceaent  of  Science 
Aaerican  Association  of  Zoological  Parlis  and  Ac^iubs 
teerican  Council  for  the  Arts 


Costiae  Society  of  Awriri 
Council  for  Nueeui  Anthropolofy 
Early  Aaarlrsn  Industries  Association 
Inerfy  Inf orattion  Clearinfhouse 
Tnrtepenrtent  Curators,  Incorporated 
IndepeoAeot  Sector 
IntexCultura 

loterwtiooal  Iihibitioos  Foundation 

Intematiooal  FUnttariuB  Society 

J.  Paul  Getty  Tnast 

NuseuB  Iducation  Koundtable 

HuseuB  Itaf  erence  Center 

Utional  AcadMy  of  Desifn 

National  tead«y  of  Sciences 

National  Aiiertily  of  Local  Arts  Afencies 

National  Asseibly  of  SUU  Arts  Afencies 

National  Institute  for  the  Conservation  of 

Cultural  Property 
Utional  Itaenities  Alliance 
National  Ibecreation  and  Parli  Association 
Utional  Ufister  of  Historic  Places 
Utional  Tnist  for  Historic  Vreecrvation 
Utuial  Science  for  Youth  Foundation 
North  i^uican  Indian  Nuaeui  Association 
Opportunity  lesouroes  for  the  Aru,  Inc. 
Saithsonian  Institution  Travelini  Exhibition 

Services  (sms) 
Society  of  AMrican  Arcfaeolofy 
Society  of  Aaarican  Archivists 
Society  of  Architectural  Historians 
Society  of  SystMatic  Zoolofy 
U.S.  Utional  Park  Service,  Division  of 

Conservation 

Ii>ierMtioaal  organixatiaM  aad  aueeua  associations 

International  and  regional  organuations  (U) 
Utional  organizations  in  foreign  countries  (28) 


Source:  African  Association  of  Museum,  The  Official  Haseua  Directonr  1988«  Utional  Register  Publishing 
Co^>aiiy,  uilaette,  11,  1987,  pp.  A- 11  to  A-M). 


Table  7-2^ 

Selected  characteristics  of  museums:  1963 


Mufflbcr 


Ml 


Histoiic  buUdingK  and  lestontknu . 

History   ™  

Related  orpmizatioos  

Alt  .  


Scicace.« 


Live  ^    ^. 

Anthropology  and  arcfaaeok)|y  

Ubraries  with  special  coUectiofia^ 

Geoenl  ^  

Children's  ™  


Total  reqxMding  to  survey...^  ™^  .  

Gomai«c  aalhofky 
Prhralt 

CorporatioQ,  associatioOf  or  society       

Individually  owned..^  ^   ^    ^.^ 

Corporation,  association,  or  society  chartered  by  a  government 
agency^ 


Non-denominational  school,  college,  univcnity,  or  group.. 
Denominational  school,  college,  university,  or  group  


Pttblk 

State  government  ^  

Municipal  government  

Federal  government...^,  

School,  college,  or  university.. 

County  government  

Total   


AlteMdaacc 

Less  than  5,000..... 

5,000  to  34,999  

35,000  and  over.... 
Total  


Type  of  proframs 

Children's  programs....  

Programs  for  volunteers  

Programs  for  adults.  

Prognuns  for  suff  members  

Programs  for  undergraduate  college  students 
Programs  for  graduate  students  -  

Decade  ofcslabUshiiienl 

Museums  esublished  since 


1920  

1930   

1940    

1950  

1960  up  to  1963.. 


1,019 
825 
390 
364 
300 
225 
109 
99 
63 
49 
3^3 


1,466 
172 

140 

95 
81 


357 
297 
217 
150 

100 
3.075 


655 
635 
638 
1,928 

Number  of  museums 
reporting 
havin£  program* 

555 
427 
384 
282 
221 
148 


2,169 
1348 
i,407 
1,061 
332 


Percent 


30 
24 
11 
11 
9 
6 
3 
3 
2 
1 

100 


48 
6 


12 
10 
7 
5 
3 
100 


34 
33 
33 
100 


20 
16 
14 
10 
8 
5 


68 
58 
44 
33 
10 


ERLC 


•A  museum  may  have  more  than  one  type  of  program.  Percentage  represcnU  pcrcr.nl  of  toul  f'^r  whom  question  was  applicable. 

So«rct:  American  Assodation  of  Museums,  A  Stotistical  Sunrev  of  Museums  in  the  United  Sutes  and  Canadi.  Washington,  D.C., 
1965,  ubles  B,  G,  I,  J,  and  M. 

MHhodolofkal  note:  The  study  was  a  joint  underuking  of  the  American  Association  of  Museunu  (AAM),  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  US,  Office  of  Education.  The  survey  form  was  mailed  to  about  6,000  museums  from  the  AAM  Directory.  The 
term  'museum*  wm  defined  to  include  such  orgmizations  and  institutions  as  art,  history  and  science  museums,  historical  societies 
and  historic  buildings,  zooa,  aquariums,  botanical  gardens,  planetariums,  and  children's  museums.  Those  without  a  collection  were 
categorized  as  'Related  Organizations.*  Due  to  the  inclusivcncss  of  the  survey,  not  all  questions  were  applicable  to  ail  responding 
554  institutions  and  responK  per  item  varies.  A  toul  of  3,443  institutions  returned  the  survey  form. 
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Table  7-3. 

Decade  of  establishment  by  type  of  museum:  186(K1963 


Type  of  museum 


Historic 


Decade  of  establishment 

Number  of 
museums 
reporting 

buikSings 
and 

restorations 

History 

Art 

Science 

Live 

Anthropology 
and 

afchaeok)|y 

Libraries 
with  special 
coUectioQS 

Oeneral 

Children's 

Related 
or|anizatioiis 

Grand  ToUl  «  

3.190 

908 

817 

350 

282 

203 

95 

86 

60 

46 

343 

Before  IMO  

327 

195 

46 

9 

27 

6 

3 

14 

6 

0 

21 

1860-1869   

48 

15 

11 

4 

7 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

5 

1870-1879   

76 

8 

16 

15 

12 

9 

0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

1880-1889   

70 

11 

21 

11 

6 

2 

2 

6 

3 

0 

8 

1890-1899   

161 

51 

32 

22 

11 

17 

3 

11 

2 

1 

11 

1900-1909   

163 

42 

40 

15 

18 

12 

6 

7 

6 

0 

17 

1910-1919  

176 

42 

31 

32 

14 

10 

8 

5 

2 

3 

29 

1920-1929   

321 

69 

84 

47 

26 

32 

19 

5 

9 

4 

26 

1930-1939   

441 

114 

97 

52 

48 

49 

17 

8 

9 

4 

43 

1940-1949   

346 

96 

104 

36 

28 

12 

9 

5 

3 

9 

42 

1950-1959   

729 

180 

229 

73 

53 

41 

13 

12 

13 

22 

93 

1960 -(1963)  

332 

83 

106 

34 

32 

12 

14 

4 

2 

3 

42 

Nctc:  See  table  7-2  for  methodological  note. 

Sovrcc:  American  Association  of  Museums,  A  Sutistial  Survey  of  Museums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Washing:ton,  D.C,  1965,  table  2.  p.  14. 
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Chart  7-1. 

Classification  of  museums  by  type,  selected  recent  studies:  1963-1979 


1963  A  Statistical  Survey  of  Museums 
(3»443  returned  out  of  universe  of  6»000) 


1966  Museums  and  Related  Institutions 
(2,889  eligible  museums) 


Historic  buildings 
and  restoralions 

History 
Related  organizadons 
(nocollecuon) 


An 


Science 

Live 

T^6 

Anthropology 

and  archaelogy 

Libraries  with 

^3% 

special  collections 

^2% 

General 

Children's 

49% 


1972  Museums  USA  1979  Museum  Program  Survey 

(1^21  weighted  total;  728  sample  size)  (4,408  weighted  total;  1»373  sample  size) 


Source:  Sec  Ubics  7-2, 7-5, 7-6  and  7-1 1  for  full  citations. 
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Table  7-4. 

Percentage  of  income  by  source  of  income:  1963 


Source  of  income 


Grind  toul  

Admiaion  

EmSowment  

Tuition  fees  

Admissicfi  to  special  events  

Membership  

Pub(ic«ttoitt  (except  sales  desk  sales) 

Sales  desk  

Munictpality  

State  or  province  

County  

Federal  government  

Contributions 

Individuals  

Corporations  

Foundations  


Number  of 
museums 
reporting 


ProportioQ  of  income 


2.021* 

495 
487 
152 
261 
770 
129 
533 
242 
3S2 
245 
204 

646 
189 
212 


0-10 

11-20 

21-30 

31-40 

41^ 

51-60 

61-70 

71-80 

81-90 

9M00 

(number  of  mutcunu) 

130 

71 

46 

33 

36 

27 

18 

20 

29 

85 

111 
tit 

66 

42 

45 

31 

32 

18 

23 

28 

91 

83 

26 

15 

8 

5 

4 

1 

6 

0 

4 

107 

45 

29 

8 

12 

14 

0 

4 

2 

40 

251 

151 

102 

57 

48 

19 

29 

34 

19 

60 

109 

6 

3 

3 

5 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

341 

80 

30 

29 

17 

4 

9 

3 

1 

19 

41 

28 

19 

30 

31 

17 

27 

19 

17 

13 

24 

8 

7 

12 

19 

6 

9 

16 

16 

265 

34 

25 

13 

15 

30 

12 

9 

11 

19 

71 

18 

6 

5 

2 

5 

0 

3 

1 

4 

160 

303 

94 

60 

46 

43 

21 

9 

12 

16 

42 

91 

18 

18 

10 

10 

5 

2 

5 

6 

24 

85 

35 

20 

13 

8 

7 

5 

6 

5 

28 

Note:  See  table  7-2  for  methodological  note. 
'Indicates  total  who  reported  on  any  source  of  income. 

skMirct:  American  Association  of  Museums,  A  Statistical  Survey  of  Museums  in  the  United  States  and  Ctnada.  Washington,  D.C,  1965,  Uble  6,  p.  24. 


Table  7-5. 

Selected  data  on  museums  by  type  of  museum:  1966 


HUtoiy  Art, 
Alt  and    Art  and        and  history, 


loiai 

Arr 

nuiory 

Scierice 

scief^ce 

and  srl^ncfi 

iOCJU  uuuii/cr  w  iiiuitcunu  inviuucu 

118 

2389 

420 

1,424 

438 

269 

44 

176 

100 

15 

49 

15 

9 

2 

6 

4 

UQVCTuUl^  «UlilUlllj 

36 

13 

39 

51 

19 

43 

49 

33 

Municipal  —  ^  

t  A 
lU 

o 
o 

7 

£1, 

o 
o 

LI 

kt. 

Oounty 

4 

1 

5 

4 

1 

5 

5 

6 

Suite                       •  — 

12 

2 

16 

8 

9 

7 

10 

11 

10 

2 

11 

17 

2 

5 

23 

3 

11 

31 

3 

17 

8 

7 

11 

16 

1 

1 

(b) 

1 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

6 

Collc^  or  umvcnwty..   

11 

31 

3 

16 

8 

7 

11 

10 

Nonprofit     

49 

54 

53 

Zo 

Church  group  or  dtViViM..^  

1 

1 

2 

0>) 

3 

2 

(b) 

(b) 

3 

2 

3 

4 

4 

*> 

A 
4 

L 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Toul  museums  reporting  expenditures  

2,226 

360 

1,046 

351 

206 

38 

133 

Total  expenditures  including  in*lund 

10 

83 

11 

513 

76 

46 

259 

28 

Average  expenditures  (in  thousands  of 

0X4 

230 

211 

44 

248 

80,000 

12,500 

16,000 

in*kind  contributions  (ddlars)  

7,000 

27,100 

3,000 

32,000 

8,000 

^,yll 

0,4/4 

o,U0/ 

i,/oo 

Toul  number  ofsuff.  

46,218 

12,497 

12,261 

11,308 

3,160 

14,95 

3,481 

2,016 

39 

55 

32 

38 

44 

46 

37 

47 

Attendance 

Toul  annual  visits  (millions)  

560 

212 

79 

210 

13 

10 

26 

11 

12,000 

23,000 

6,000 

65,066 

6,700 

114,950 

25,000 

21,000 

No4c:  Perccnts  may  not  toul  100  because  of  rounding. 

(a)     The  definition  of  museums  used  for  this  study  excluded  certain  museums.  See  methodological  note  below. 


(b)    Less  than  3  percent. 

Sourc«:  Lola  EEriksen  Rog  rs  and  Richard  Grove,  Museums  and  Related  Institutions:  A  Basic  Program  Survey,  prepared  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  OfTice  of  Education,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D  C,  1%9, 
Ubles  2, 18, 23, 30,  and  44. 

Metbodologkal  wAt\  The  Office  of  Education  worked  cooperatively  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  in  pUnning  and  conducting  this  study.  The  questionnaire  was  reviewed  by  over  150  museum  staff  members 
prior  to  a  field  test  conduct^  with  about  150  institutions.  The  actual  survey  was  mailed  to  4,950  institutions  compiled  from  listings 
in  the  Museum  Directory  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  other  museum  listings.  The  survey  analysis  defined  museums  so  as 
to  exclude  a  number  of  listings.  The  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  primary  analysis  were  as  follows: 

1.        Was  open  to  the  general  public  at  suted  hours,  and  at  least  four  months  per  year  or  eight  hours  per  week. 

1         lixhibited  objccu  in  at  least  one  of  the  following  categories,  with  the  material  generally  being  owned  by  the  ex*^  Hitmg 
organization  or  agency: 

a.  Organized,  labeled  collections  of  objects,  specimens  such  as  histonc  artifacts,  works  of  art,  and  science  matenaU, 
including  living  plants  and  animals,  but  excluding  Iil.ary  and  archival  materials,  except  for  displays  of  exceptional 
historic  interest,  and  exclusively  research  operations  unless  some  educational/cultural  activities  (e.g.,  tours)  were 
provided. 

b.  Original  or  authentically  reproduced  period  furnishings  in  original  or  authentically  reproduced  structures,  but 
excluding  those  buildings  still  functioning  cxprc^y  for  onginal  purpose  (e.g,  function.ng  court  house). 

c.  Dioramas,  habiut  groups,  and/or  teaching  exhibiu. 
3         Had  at  least  one  of  the  following  quality  indicators: 

a.  Catalogued  collections 

b.  Paid  staff  (if  the  museum  exhibited  mainly  living  plants  and  animals,  at  least  one  professional  staff  member  in  the 
pertinent  field  was  required) 

c.  Professionally  desig.ied  exhibits,  or  period  furniture  and  furnishings,  or  authentic  reproductions. 

4.        Was  nonprofit  unless  the  enterprise  had  a  substantial  scholariy  base  (professional  suff  and/or  formal  academic  research). 

Based  on  these  criteria,  2389  in-scope  questionnaires  were  analyzed  and  presented  in  the  report.  The  largest  number  of  museums 
excluded  were  those  with  unspecified  hours  of  operation,  those  that  were  commc  illy  owned  without  a  scholarly  base,  those  that 
were  inactive,  and  those  with  no  museum  or  exhibit  facilities  (i.e.,  sponsoring  agenaes). 


Table  7-^ 

Number,  governing  authority^  region,  and  budget  size  of  nonprofit  museums  by  type  of 
museum:  1972 


Art  and  Other 

Total  Alt      Hktofy      Scknct        History  combined 


Nttiiit)erormuieuffls(a)  1^1  340  683  284  186  328 

Ptmatofmuieumi   100  19  37  16  10  18 

Cwrih^—Uwrity  (perrnita|e  diatributkm) 


Fedei^  

  6 

1 

11 

5 

2 

S 



,  ,     12 

3 

20 

5 

5 

14 

Muaictpal  or  county^  ^ 

6 

13 

29 

16 

22 

Educatiooal  ioctitutioQ 

PyWic  

 ,..,.„...,.iii...  --.1111-11. .1  5 

7 

2 

12 

5 

7 

Private  

 — „^  5 

14 

4 

(b) 

1 

Private  nooproHt^^ 

 WTTTt  JO 

AC 

72 

Total   

 --     100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

New  England   

  13 

12 

14 

10 

16 

14 

Noitheaat   

  17 

20 

19 

13 

29 

9 

Southeast  

20 

19 

18 

12 

18 

Midivcst     

23 

22 

30 

20 

27 

Mountain  Plains   

12 

10 

9 

11 

14 

18 

Weat    

   15 

15 

17 

18 

9 

14 

Total   

    100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lod^tt  slat 

Under  $50.000...   

44 

33 

62 

18 

55 

43 

$50.000.99.999..   

    19 

22 

17 

20 

15 

20 

$100.000-249,999   

    «   17 

18 

13 

26 

17 

17 

$250.000-499.999....  

^      10 

11 

6 

16 

6 

13 

$500.000-999.999  

   5 

8 

1 

10 

5 

2 

$1.000.0000vcr..-  

8 

1 

10 

2 

5 

Total   ^. 

    100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

ERIC 


Note:  Percentages  may  not  total  100  because  of  rounding, 

(a)  Represenu  weighted  total  meeting  criteria  for  inclusioo.  See  methodological  note  for  description  of  inclusion  criteria. 

(b)  Less  than  S  percent. 

Sosrct:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Museums  USA  (research  conducted  by  the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts.  Inc.. 
an  affiliate  of  Louis  Harris  and  Associates.  Inc.,  ut^r  contract  to  NEA).  Govcmment  Printing  Office,  Washington.  D.C.  1974.  pp. 
8.9. 10. 12, 13. 14.  and  15. 

Mdkodologkal  iMie:  This  study  was  conducted  by  the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts  under  contract  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  An  advisory  panel  of  museum  e)q)erU  representing  all  types  of  museums  participated  in  the  de«gn  and 
analysis  of  the  dau.  Six  criteria  were  developed  to  determine  if  an  institution  qualified  for  inclusioo  in  the  survey.  They  were  as 
follows: 

■  The  institution  has  permanent  facilities  open  to  the  public  on  a  regularly  scheduled  basis. 

■  The  facilities  are  open  three  months  or  more  per  year  and  a  minimum  of  25  hours  per  week  during  at  least  thive 
months  of  the  year. 

•  The  operating  budget  for  FY  1971-72  (excluding  expenditures  for  acquisitions  of  land,  buildings,  major  equipment, 
and  for  collections)  averages  a  minimum  of  $1,000  each  month  the  museum  is  open. 

•  At  least  part  of  the  collection  exhibited  is  owned  by  the  institution. 

•  The  institution  has  at  least  one  fulMime  paid  employee  with  academic  training  or  special  knowledge  rcUting  to  the 
major  subjects  represented  in  the  collection. 

9        The  institution  is  a  nonprofit  tax<exempt  ofgaotzation. 

These  criteria  resulted  in  1^21  institutions  being  defined  as  the  univerK  for  the  study.  The  1966  Office  of  Education  museum 
program  survey  listing  of  museums  was  updated  by  the  American  AttocistioQ  of  Museums  and  other  museum  listings.  A  sample  of 
728  museums  was  chosen  from  s  universe  stratified  by  budget  size,  and  tU  164  muKums  with  budgeu  over  $500,000  were  included. 
The  di^MOportiooate  probability  of  Klectioo  gh^n  to  larger  muKums  was  sUtistically  corrected  in  the  final  Ubulations  by  weighting 
Q  procedures.  Interviews  were  conducted  in  person  with  museum  directors.  Some  portions  of  the  qucstionnai^  were  left  for 

coapktioo  by  museum  staff. 

6 1 ,9 
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Tabif  »  7. 

DtCidK    which  icoseums  weit  foanded:  data  from  1972  and  1978 


Dectdc  of  fottodini 


MuituimUSA 

ttiidy(1972) 

Number 
of  muieiuiis 


Museum  Profnun  Survey 
univene  study  (1978) 

Number 
of  museums 


1975-1978  

1970-1974  

1960's  

1950'f  

\9¥yt  

1930'$  

I92fft  

I9m  

1900*s  

Before  1900.. 
Not  reported ... 

Total  


NA 

314 

18  (b) 

447 

291 

1,194 

291 

584 

182 

m 

182 

91 

55 

364 

401 

19 

582 

1^1 

4,724 

No<t:  The  iwo  studies  differed  sipufiointly  in  inclusion  criteria.  See  tables  7-6  and  7-11  for  a  description  of  the  iodusion  criteria  for 
each  study. 


I 
I 

I 
I 
i 
f 
I 
I 
I 


I 

It 


J 


•I 


(•)       The  Museum  Procim  Survey.  1979  did  not  include  dau  on  founding  dates;  however,  the  Univene  Survey  done  in  prepantioo  for  the  I 
Profram  survey  included  this  information.  V 


(b)  Represenu  only  those  museums  founded  in  1970  and  1971  and  nteeting  the  survey  criteria. 

(c)  Includes  museums  established  between  1900  and  1950. 

So«m:  Table  Uken  from  Samuel  Schwarz  and  Mary  G.  Peters,  Growth  of  Arts  and  Cultural  Oreanizatiofts  in  the  Decade  of  the 
j970*s.  Informatics  General  Corporation,  Rockville,  MD,  December  1983. 
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Chart  7-2. 

Classification  of  museums  by  governing  authority,  selected  recent  studies:  1963-1979 


1963  A  SUtistical  Survey  of  the  Museums 
(3t443  returned  out  of 
maOing  to  universe  of  69OOO  {21) 


1966  Museums  and  Related  Institutions 
(2,889  eligible  museums) 


Corporation, 
association*  or  society 

County  or  municipal 
government 

State  government 
Educational  institution 

Federal  government 
Individually  owned 


48%  (b)    Private  nonprofit 

County  or  municipal 
government 

State  government 
Educational  institution 
Federal  government 
Other 


f—    M 

I    •    I    ■    I    '  I — ' — I — • — I 

10     20     30    40     50  60 


0 


10  20 


I    '    I    •  I 

30     40  50 


1972  Museums  USA. 
(I32I  weighted  toUi;  728  sample  size) 


1979  Museum  Program  Survey 
(4,408  weighted  total;  1^73  sample  size) 


Private  nonprofit 


County  or  municipal 
government 


Slate  government 


Educational  institution 


Federal  government 


16% 


1 56%  Private  nonprofit 

County  or  municipal 
government 

Stale  government 
Educational  institution 
Federal  government 
Other 


1— I— I— I— I— J— I— J 

10     20     30    40    50  60 


J- 


T  '  1  •     I     •  1     •     I  "—I 

10     20     30    40     50  60 


(a)  Includes  U.S.  museums  only 

(b)  Includes  5  percent  chartered  by  government  agency. 

*  Includes  church,  private,  individual,  and  other. 
Source:  Sec  ubles  7-2. 7-5. 7-6  and  7-12  for  full  citations. 
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Table  7*8. 

Operating  Income  and  ciqpenditum  by  nos^^  1972 


Told 


Art      Hiitofy  Sdcooe 


Alt  and  Other 
Hktoiy  combined 


Total  opmtiiiguMOiBe(iaiiulUoas  or  doUan)  513 

Total  opentiof  cj^Kadituics  (ia  mmkm 
ofdolUit)  479 


Soiuoe  of  iooDnie 


158  69  153  53  80 

142  63  146  52  7S 

(peiteatafe  distributioa) 


Private  s«q)poft. 


Operatiag  reveaues . 


Noiopentiaf  levcnues  

Govtnunciit  tupport 


MunictpalKounty .. 
Sute  


Federd.. 
Total — 


Distribution  of  opCFating  budget* 

Percent  foing  to  salaries,  fringe  benefits, 
and  payroll  taxes   


Percent  foing  to  other  expenditures^ 


21 

32 

14 

18 

18 

14 

29 

24 

30 

30 

61 

18 

13 

23 

8 

8 

10 

9 

18 

13 

10 

24 

3 

30 

7 

2 

24 

3 

4 

12 

12 

6 

14 

17 

4 

17 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

59 

56 

62 

59 

57 

62 

41 

44 

38 

41 

43 

38 

No«t:  See  table  7^  for  methodolopcal  note. 

*The  survey  attempted  to  elicit  more  detail  on  operating  e)^>enditures.  However  because  of  lack  of  uniform  accounting  procedures, 
the  only  reliable  breakdowns  were  the  two  broad  categories  of  'salaries'  and  'other  expenditures.* 

Sowrtt:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Museums  USA  (research  conducted  bv  the  National  Research  Center  of  the  Atr  Inc^ 
an  affiliate  of  LouU  Harris  and  Associates,  Inc^  under  contract  to  NEA),  Government  Printing  OfTice,  Washington,  D.C,  1974, 
figures  70, 73,  and  81. 


Chart  7-3. 

Sources  of  income  for  nonprofit  museums  in  recent  studies:  1972, 1976,  and  1979 


EH  Private 
□  Earned 
n  Government' 


1972 

(1^1  museums:  $513  mOlkm  total  income) 


1976 

(1,470  museums:  $813  mQlioii  total  income) 


1979 

(4»408  museums;!  $1,088  million  total  income) 


Note:  Definitions  of  museums  used  for  the  surveys  have  varied,  Sec  tables  cited  for  description  of  criteria  for 
inclusion  in  each  study. 

♦  Includes  29  percent  from  operating  revenues  and )  3  percent  from  non-operating  revenues. 

Source:  (1972)  Museums  USA:  See  table  7-8  for  full  citation.  (1976)  The  Stams  of  Nonprofit  Arts  and  Museum 
Tpstitutions  in  tfie  United  Sutes:  mhle  7.1Q  for  full  citition.  (1979^  Museum  Program  Survey:  Sec  Uble  7-13 
for  full  dution. 
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Table  7-9. 

Selected  characteristics  of  nonprofit  museums  by  type  of  museum:  1972 


Quncteristic 

Tocal 

Alt 

Histoiy 

Science 

Art  and 

Histoiy 

Other 
combined 

Annua]  attendance  (in  milUoos) 

306 

43 

75 

117 

18 

56 

(percent  having  characteristic) 

Percent  having  rdmitsion  fee   

37 

15 

51 

39 

55 

18 

Pemal  making  special  effort  to 

attfsct  eeitain  groupa 

Senior  citizens  ~  ^.....^^-..^ 

31 

36 

28 

27 

27 

40 

Blacks^^  ^  .                                .  . 

29 

49 

21 

23 

25 

33 

Spaniah  Americans       

16 

19 

9 

15 

20 

25 

Other  minority  ..   

18 

24 

12 

12 

13 

33 

EcooomtcaUy  disadvantaged  „  . 

27 

33 

24 

30 

19 

30 

68 

96 

51 

62 

58 

81 

Percent  sending  out  traveling  exhibiu  

34 

55 

19 

36 

29 

42 

Percent  loaning  objects  to  storefront  or  community 

based  museums.^   ^    

42 

46 

38 

36 

40 

51 

Percent  using  volunteers.    

60 

1A 
f4 

CO 

61 

59 

Characteristic  of  directors 

72 

/Q 

CO 

VI 

57 

75 

28 

22 

35 

9 

43 

25 

Percent  white  ^.    ^  

99 

97 

99 

99 

98 

99 

1 

2 

1 

• 

Percent  other    ^  

• 

1 

• 

1 

2 

1 

Percent  with  endowments..  ^   

27 

4! 

20 

28 

36 

20 

36 

42 

34 

33 

29 

41 

Staffing 

Total  fuU-time  suff    ^. 

30*400 

7*900 

5*400 

9*000 

2,700 

5.400 

Total  part-time  suff.       .   

18*700 

3300 

4*400 

4*900 

1400 

4*100 

Total  volunteer  suff.     

64^ 

23,900 

17*700 

9.700 

3*600 

9.300 

Average  annual  full-tinK  salary*  professional  

$11^ 

$11*900 

$9*700 

$12,700 

$10*100 

$11*700 

Avenge  annual  full-time  salary*  non-professional.....^ 

$6^ 

$7^ 

$5^ 

$7,200 

$5,900 

$7;m)o 

Note:  Dau  have  been  rounded  and  may  not  sum  to  total.  Percenu  have  been  rounded.  See  table  7-6  for  methodological  note. 
*Leas  than  5  percent. 

Somtr  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  Museums  USA  (research  conducted  by  ihe  National  Research  Center  for  the  Arts,  Inc., 
an  affiliate  of  Louis  Harris  and  Associates.  Inc.*  under  contract  to  NEA),  Government  Printing  Office*  Washington*  D.C*  1974* 
figures  31, 33, 36-38*  47-49. 55. 58. 89.  and  91. 


Table  7-10. 

Selected  characteristics  of  nonprofit  museums  by  type  of  museum:  1976 


Total 

Aft 

History 

Science 

Other  (c) 

Number  of  museums  meeting  study  criterU  ^^...^  

1,470 

331 

780 

206 

153 

Percent  of  total   ^  ^..^.......^  

100 

23 

53 

8 

10 

Total  opentinf  ejqxndituies  (in  millioos  of  (SoUais)^^........ 

756 

215 

276 

223 

42 

Average  expeodituies  (in  thousands  of  doUait)  (a)  ...^  

514 

650 

3M 

1,083 

275 

Percent  of  operating  budget  going  to  perKxmei  ..^^..^  

53 

49 

48 

61 

NA 

47 

51 

52 

39 

NA 

830 

245 

296 

243 

45 

46 

48 

50 

39 

50 

Percent  private  

16 

23 

10 

17 

13 

38 

29 

39 

45 

37 

Percent  having  support  from 

NA 

87 

81 

81  (b) 

87 

Corporations  .....^  

NA 

60 
79 
22 

56 
86 
19 

68(b) 
91(b) 
24(b) 

73 
88 
10 

NA 

United  .\its  Fund$«  

NA 

Note:  Dau  have  been  rounded  and  may  not  sum  to  toul. 
NA  -  Dau  not  obumed. 

(a)  Calculated  by  project  suff  based  on  rounded  data  and  on  toul  number  of  museums  in  category. 

(b)  Figures  for  these  items  represent  natural  history,  science,  and  planeuria  and  exclude  zoos  and  bounicai  gardens  which  are 
included  in  this  category  for  other  items  in  uble. 

(c)  Vanous  combmations  of  art,  history,  science. 

Source:  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  Inc.,  The  Status  of  Nonprofit  Aru  and  Museum 
Institutions  in  th  United  States  in  1976>  prepared  for  the  National  End<w*Tnent  for  the  Arts,  Washington,  D.C.,  1979,  pp.  4,  22, 56, 
58, 67,  and  85. 

Mctliodological  noCe:  These  dau  on  museums  were  part  of  a  larger  study  to  collect  information  on  the  sutus  of  nonprofit  theatres, 
opera,  symphony,  and  dance  organizations,  presenter  organizations,  artt  centers,  visual  aru  organizations,  and  aru  councils.  The 
screening  criteria  used  for  museums  were  similar  to  that  used  in  the  1972  study.  Museums  USA  (see  uble  7-6  for  methodological 
note),  except  that  the  museums,  if  afTiliates,  had  to  have  a  separate  and  identifiable  budget  and  operation,  and  the  size  of  the  budget 
had  to  be  larger.  The  imposition  of  these  criteria  resulted  in  over  351  organizations  in  the  Museums  USA  universe  being  out  of 
scope.  For  this  reason,  the  weighted  toul  for  the  1976  study  was  1,470  rather  than  1321.  From  the  institutions  considered  eligible 
(5340  for  all  types  of  institutions,  including  museums)  a  sample  of  about  1,185  (for  all  arts  areas)  was  drawn  and  both  field  work 
and  self-administered  questionnaires  completed.  All  museums  with  budgets  over  $1  million  were  included  in  the  sample. 
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Table  7-11. 

Total  nuinber  and  operating  income  of  nonprofit  museums  by  type  of  museum:  1979 


Parts  and 

visitor 

Total    Histoiy    Sdence     Ait  General    Specialized        centers  Children's 


Total  number  of  eligible  museums. 
Percent   

Total  operatinf  income 


4,406      2^        800  609 

100  50 


362  197  16S  51 

18       14  9  4  4  1 

(percentage  distribution) 


$0-50,000   _ 

53 

65 

37 

30 

56 

62 

39 

44 

$50,001  - 100,000    

15 

14 

15 

18 

12 

12 

26 

21 

$100,001-400,000...   

  21 

16 

26 

32 

19 

14 

26 

23 

$400,001+   

11 

5 

22 

20 

13 

12 

9 

12 

Total  

  100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Sowct:  Lewis  C  Price,  Lisa  DiRocco,  and  Janice  D.  Lewis,  Museum  Program  Sufvev.  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems,  Inc.,  for 
National  Center  for  Education  Sttlistics,  Washington,  D.C,  March  1981,  table  1. 

Mtthodologlcal  aotr  This  survey  was  requested  by  the  National  Museum  Services  Board  and  the  Institute  of  Museum  Sen^ices.  It  was 
^wosorcd  by  the  National  Cteter  for  Education  Stttistics  (NCEbO  and  co^  The  study  was  preceded  bya 

univene  frame  building  suivey  conducted  in  1978  which  constructed  a  dau  base  with  key  dau  items.  A  sample  of  1373  nonprofit 
museums  was  drawn  from  the  universe  of  43)  nonprofit  museums.  For  the  purposes  of  this  survey,  a  museum  was  defmed  as  an 
'institution  orginized  oc  a  permanent  basts  for  primarily  educational  or  aesthetic  purposes  and  which  utiltzea  a  staff;  owns  or  uses 
tangible  objects,  animate  or  inanimate;  cares  for  these  objects;  and  exhibiu  them  to  the  public  on  a  regular  basis.*  The  suivey  form  was 
completed  by  museum  directors.  A  re^K>nse  rate  of  94  percent  was  achieved.  Of  the  sample,  30  museums  (representing  172  in  the 
universe)  were  fo«nd  to  be  out  of  scope  either  because  they  were  not  yet  open  to  the  public  or  did  not  meet  the  definition.  The  fmal 
universe  was  thus  estimated  to  be  4,408  museums.  The  sample  drta  were  weighted  to  represent  these  museums. 


Chart  7-4. 

Sources  of  operating  income  by  type  of  museum:  1979 


I 
I 
I 


c 
u 


Art 


Children's 


General 


History 


Parks  and 
visitor  centers 


Science  Specialized 


Note:  Tolal  operating  income  was  SI  ,088  million  for  til  museums. 
Source:  M"seum  Program  Survey:  Sec  table  7-13  for  full  citation. 
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Tubte  7-!2. 

Control  and  region  of  nonprofit  museums  by  type  of  museum:  1979 


Toul  eligible  museums.  


Governing  authonty 

Privite  nonprofit  

Govtnunent  agencies 

Municipal  »  

CouQty  

Suie  

Federal  

Educational 

Private  college  

Public  school  district .. 

Public  college.^  

Church   

Industrial  corporation.... 

Private  individual  

Other  

Totol  

Region  (c) 

North  Atlantic  

Great  Lakes  and  Plains.. 

Southeast  

West  and  Southwest  

Toul  


Total    Histoiy    Science      Art   General  Specialized 


4.40e       2^         800      609        »2  197 
(percentage  distribution) 


Parks  and 

visitor 
centers 


165 


Children's 
and  junior 


51 


53 

61 

34 

60 

ji 

71 

a 

10 

7 

19 

6 

12 

11 

4 

10 

5 

3 

8 

3 

11 

5 

4 

(b) 

11 

16 

6 

2 

9 

4 

21 

(b) 

8 

8 

7 

2 

2 

2 

59 

(b) 

3 

(•) 

5 

13 

6 

2 

(b) 

(b) 

1 

(•) 

2 

(•) 

1 

(b) 

(b) 

23 

6 

2 

)6 

13 

7 

4 

1 

(b) 

1 

1 

(b) 

(b) 

1 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

{«) 

(•) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

1 

2 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

(b) 

1 

(a) 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

4 

100 

10  J 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

31 

37 

21 

35 

20 

33 

9 

43 

26 

26 

27 

23 

29 

34 

15 

19 

18 

16 

20 

18 

18 

17 

34 

13 

26 

22 

32 

24 

33 

17 

42 

26 

100 

100 

100 

100 

lo: 

100 

100 

100 

Note:    Percenu  may  not  total  100  because  of  rounding.  Sec  table  7-11  for  methodological  note. 

(a)  Less  than  S  pcrcciU. 

(b)  None 

(c)  Regional  classification  is  that  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  and  not  the  Bureau  of  Census.  See  Appendix  2  for  a 
list  of  States  included. 

Soorce:  Lcwk  C  Price.  Lisa  DiRocco,  and  Janice  D.  Lewis,  Museum  Program  Sorvrv.  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems.  Inc..  for 
National  Center  for  Education  Sutistics.  Washington.  D.C.,  March  1981,  Ubles  2  and  D-1. 


Tsbte  7u. 

Sources  of  income  of  nonproflt  museums  by  type  of  uuse^^  1979 


Income  source 


Toul    Histoiy    Science      An   Genenl  Specialized 


Parks  and 

visitor 
centers 


(in  milliofis  oi  doUirs) 


Operatittf  income  

Earned  incooK   ^ 

Fedeiml  fovcnimcnt  

State  it>vtmnKnt  

Local  government  

Individual  contributions... 

Foundations   

Corporations  

Other   


Operattn|(  income 


(percentage  distribution) 


Children's 


1,068 

261 

380 

294 

88 

27 

30 

8 

46") 

101 

160 

143 

31 

16 

5 

3 

148 

48 

52 

23 

8 

1 

13 

1 

126 

67 

25 

14 

14 

1 

4 

(•) 

188 

18 

96 

42 

21 

3 

6 

2 

47 

9 

14 

19 

3 

2 

(a) 

1 

46 

6 

18 

16 

3 

1 

1 

1 

26 

3 

6 

14 

2 

1 

(a) 

(•) 

48 

7 

10 

23 

5 

2 

1 

(•) 

Earned  income  

42 

39 

42 

48 

36 

61 

17 

38 

Federml  lovemmem  

14 

19 

14 

8 

10 

4 

43 

11 

State  fovemment  ^. 

12 

26 

7 

5 

16 

6 

14 

5 

Local  fmemment  ^  

17 

7 

25 

14 

24 

11 

21 

24 

Individual  contnbutions.  

4 

3 

4 

6 

4 

7 

1 

8 

Foundations....  

4 

2 

5 

5 

4 

3 

3 

7 

2 

1 

2 

5 

2 

3 

(b) 

5 

Other  

4 

3 

3 

8 

6 

6 

3 

3 

No<e:  See  ubie  7-11  for  methodological  note. 

(a)  Less  than  $500,000. 

(b)  Less  than  .5  percent. 

Somnt:  »xwis  C  Price,  Lisa  DiRocco,  and  Janice  D.  Lewis,  Museum  Proyram  Survey.  1979.  p^parcd  by  Macro  Systems,  Inc.,  for 
National  Center  for  Education  Sutistics,  Washinston,  D.C,  March  1981,  tabic  23. 
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Tabic  7-14. 

Sources  of  earned  income  by  type  of  museum:  1979 


Parts  and 

visitor  Children's 


locooe  source 

Total 

History 

Science 

Aft 

General 

Spedaltzed 

centers 

and  juniors 

Tocal  earned  income  (millions 

ofdoUars)..  

460 

101 

160 

143 

31 

16 

5 

3 

(percentage  distnbution) 

29 

39 

39 

11 

28 

42 

40 

17 

Tuition  fees  ..^  

4 

1 

2 

9 

3 

1 

1 

13 

Membership  dues  ~  

11 

7 

10 

15 

8 

13 

8 

10 

Investment  income  

9 

12 

6 

12 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Endowment  income  

22 

13 

18 

34 

37 

7 

2 

39 

Pood  service  

3 

2 

5 

1 

4 

4 

5 

• 

Museum  shop  

8 

11 

6 

7 

7 

14 

4 

6 

Auxiliary  services  

4 

2 

4 

3 

3 

9 

34 

2 

10 

13 

10 

8 

7 

8 

5 

12 

ToUl  „  

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

No4e:  Touls  may  not  add  to  100  percent  because  of  rounding.  See  table  7-11  for  methodological  note. 
•Less  tKji  S  percent. 

So«m:  Lewis  C  Pnce,  Lisa  DiRocco,  and  Janice  D.  Lewis,  Museum  Procim  Survey,  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems,  Inc.,  for 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Washington,  D.C,  March  1961,  Uble  24. 
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Table  7-15. 

Distribution  of  operating  expenditures  for  nonprofit  museums  by  type  of  museum:  1979 


Toul(t)    History    Science      Art   General  Specialized 


visitor 
centers 


Toca)  expenditures  (miUioos  of  doUais) .. 
Estimate  of  avenge  expenditures 
(thousands  of  dolUrs)  (b)   


1,0QS 
228 


Area  of  expenditure 


Curatorial. 


Exhibitt   

Conservation  

Educatioo  

Development  

Membership  

Public  information  

Paid  advertising  

Security   ^  

General  administration  

Building  and  maintenance- 
Other  areas  


Total.. 


Children's 
and  junior 


226        368      254  84  27  28  8 

103         460      435         220  137  170  157 

(percent  of  total  expenditures) 


13 

10 

14 

14 

18 

9 

6 

7 

13 

11 

16 

13 

11 

13 

5 

9 

5 

4 

8 

3 

4 

3 

4 

1 

11 

10 

11 

10 

10 

15 

14 

30 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

(c) 

3 

4 

5 

4 

3 

5 

5 

6 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

(c) 

(c) 

6 

4 

4 

9 

7 

5 

3 

4 

20 

24 

15 

23 

19 

23 

20 

24 

19 

21 

19 

15 

17 

18 

38 

14 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

4 

2 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Note:  Pcrcenu  may  not  toul  100  because  of  rounding.  See  ublc  7-11  for  methodological  note. 

(a)  Excludes  museums  not  reporting  total  ''xpenditures. 

(b)  Calculated  by  project  staff  using  rouijded  figures  and  based  oti  toUi   '•'^ber  of  museums  in  categpry.  An  unknown  number  of 
museums  did  not  report  expenditure  data.  This  figure  thus  somewhat  unctrestimatcs  the  average  expenditures. 

(c)  Less  than  S  percent. 

Soyrcc:  Lewis  C  Price,  Usa  DiRocco,  and  Janice  D.  Lewis,  Museum  Program  Survey.  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems,  Inc.,  for 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Washington,  D.C,  March  1981,  table  25. 
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Chart  7-5. 

Percent  of  total  museum  operating  expenditures  spent  in  each  area  of  operation:  1979 


Curatorial 
Exhibits 
Conservation 
Education 
Development 
Membership 
Public  information 
Paid  advertising 
Security 
General  administrauon 
Building  maintenance 
Other 


L 


3 


5% 


2% 


2% 


4% 


1% 


5% 


5% 


13% 


13% 


11% 


10 

Percent 


20% 


19% 


20 


Note:  Total  opcraung  expenditures  were  51,005  million  for  all  museums. 
Source:  Museum  Program  Survey:  Sec  table  7-15  for  full  citation. 
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Selected  data  on  nonprofit  museums  by  type  of  museum:  1979 


Parks  and 

visitor 


Total 

Histoiy 

Sctecce 

Art 

General 

Specialized 

centen 

Children's 

AaamI  attcodaocc  (m  millkxis)  

347^ 

85^ 

150J 

49^ 

24.4 

8.7 

26.2 

Z7 

R^ular  fulMime  sufT  ^  

37^33 

8,964 

13,439 

9,862 

3,100 

897 

861 

410 

(peroent  of  total  in  categoiy) 

Perccat  with  fcoctftl     .^»sioo  fee   

32 

33 

39 

16 

25 

62 

15 

41 

Pereeut  witu  Aembcnhip  profruns.^...^ 

57 

60 

46 

OS 

jy 

9 

72 

Peiteot  within  oee-quaiter  mik  of 
public  tnm^rutiOQ   ^  

60 

55 

63 

80 

62 

52 

26 

66 

Peittat  with  own  facilities  for 
cooseivttioo   

43 

37 

66 

32 

44 

57 

45 

28 

Perccat  of  muscunss  expencocing 
deridt  of  tncoo  compared  with 

11 

9 

12 

18 

13 

13 

2 

11 

Perctat  of  miiseuatf  indicatinf  they 
were  uaable  to  abcoib  the  impact 
of  iaflatioQ  without  reducing  the 
level  of  operations^    

35 

44 

43 

34 

1^ 

46 

35 

26 

Percent  with  endowment  funds   

27 

21 

29 

50 

38 

15 

6 

16 

Percent  offering  some  type  of  speciHc 
program  dunng  the  year     

66 

59 

77 

78 

67 

59 

60 

83 

Percent  offering  teacher  trainmg  

24 

17 

43 

42 

33 

16 

19 

65 

Percent  providing  programs  for 
academic  credit   ^  

33 

25 

44 

49 

34 

23 

19 

41 

Percent  with  libraries  

67 

62 

79 

66 

72 

64 

73 

63 

Percent  loamng  exhibitions.  

NA 

45 

60 

36 

56 

59 

28 

82 

Percent  with  facilities  for  the 
handicapped      

54 

42 

70 

63 

66 

47 

79 

59 

NA  -  DaU  not  obuined. 


Na4«:  See  table  7-11  for  rcthodological  note. 

Sowte:  Lewis  C  Price,  Lisa  DtRocco,  and  Jtnice  D.  Lewis,  Museum  Program  Survey,  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems,  Inc.,  for 
National  Center  for  Education  SutUtics,  Washington,  D.C,  March  1961,  figures  V,  11, 12, 18, 19, 22, 25,  26, 27, 31  and  tables  20, 29, 34, 49, 
54  and  D-10. 
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Tabte  7-n. 

Major  sourcfts  of  revenue  of  museuas  in  the  United  SUtes:  1982 


toc«ipti  fro*  custoMri,  pitnnt,  lod  ecfttr«ct  'mi 


Othir  rtvMMt 


S«l«i  of  (o«4, 


Tjf  of  mtM0>M 

ihi^r  of 
tEtab* 
Itthwnti 

Tvul 

Nnbar- 

thip  fMi 

rtfraihaana, 
and  alcoliolic 
bavarafai 

<Ul«l  Of 
othar 
•archaodtsa 

Othtr 

Covtmnant  or 
prlvata 

contributioos 

Othar 

(in  Untaands 

»(  dollars;  paroanu  in  pAranthaaai) 

HiiWM,  art  |All«riM, 

2, 594. f  52 

ii7,n7 

3),i46 

102, S70 

70,oev 

1,M7,401 

261,1)1 

and  MtJAical,  and  Molo|ical 

(100) 

(100) 

(()  (b) 

(J)  (b> 

(1)  (b) 

(4)  (b) 

(i>  (b> 

(M)  (b> 

(10)  ( 

228,0)6 

s 

s 

S 

S 

S 

S 

S 

(D) 

(i) 

(»)  (b) 

IrfffMwrial .  

2,019 

2,1U,91« 

U,l» 

M,24) 

20,tl4 

«9,1)1 

S2,«?2 

1,«»,H6 

241»901 

(») 

(i) 

(»1)  (b) 

())  (•) 

(2)  («) 

(f) 

())  (a) 

(2)  (a) 

(7*)  (•) 

(10) 

r>no—  and  art  pllart«s.  . 

1,W> 

2,267,M) 

(1,») 

M,279 

19, 7S) 

6),)98 

a,  219 

1 ,100,02) 

221, W6 

(W) 

U) 

(H)  (d) 

())  (t) 

(2)  (•) 

(f) 

())  (a) 

(2)  (a) 

im  (a) 

(10) 

Montk,  botanical  and 

110 

101, )2) 

6,106 

4,966 

i,on 

1,73) 

4,4M 

S9,9)9 

20, )9) 

toolof  ical  gardMi*. 

(i) 

<c) 

(4)  (d) 

(7)  («) 

())  (a) 

0)  (a) 

(4)  (a) 

(4)  (a) 

(59)  (a) 

(20) 

CiMBwicUl  Maiai,  art  t^llants 

220 

49,)01 

161 

2.7S) 

11, »1 

1,M) 

NA 

SA 

and  botanical  and  aoological 

tardant  

ilOO) 

(100) 

W  (t) 

(f) 

(4)  (•) 

(IS)  (a) 

(2)  (a) 

■ota    TKis  tabla  dcas  not  inciudt  vithin  tht  to^rnanoa  of  piAlic  aftnctai  (Padaral,  Stau,  local)  or  o<  aAucational  inttltMtions. 

S  '  Data  not  mcludad  in  lourca 

■A  •  not  ap^hcabla 

<  w  raroant  of  toul  iut»r 

(b)  ^arcant  of  iOtal  rtvaaia 

(c)  Nrcant  of  aabar  of  i>m  immii.u1  wiiaiaM 

<d)  Ptroant  of  total  ravvisM  of  nrrri— iiirnl  Ktaata& 
(•>  farcant  of  total  ravaiM  for  tjpa  of  wMmm  listad 
(f)  taaa  thao  1  paroant 

SMToa-   D.5  kvMu  of  tte  Caoaui,  IW  Caiwua  (rf  jfirifft  totfmill  ^^m^^oo,  D  C  ,  Na^  19t5,  lAdwtJT  SariM,  UacallaoMM  Subjacu,  9Ct2-l-&,  tabla  20,  p  i-M,  and  tabla  21, 

p.  VI9. 

n»tMal«|kMl  W0W   tstabhaJMots  )4iich  udicatad  that  all  or  part  of  tlialr  iKw       aaaapt  fro*  radarml  lnc<M  taa  i«d«r  pnvlticB  of  aactioo  501  or  &21  of  tha  US  eo4a  wra 
claMlfiad  at  tAa»aaaq>t,  •stabhthHota  indicatu^  no  iuch  aaaaptlon  wna  claaxifiad  as  taiabla.   tmmmm  Ucludas  r«oaipU  irm  aaXmut  or  clianU  for  Mfvlc«s  raatrrsH,  fr«a 
thi  waa  of  facilitiaa,  and  froa  aarchai^m  sold  durlni  19«2  vhathu  or  not  pajMnt  ms  raoaiwd  in  1992    tooaipta  ara  nat  aftar  4a4lMCtiofw  for  rafunds  and  allcnwnrai  (or  Mcchandisa 
raturmd  ty  eustoaars    KavaiBjas  do  not  includa  aalai,  a^ulooa,  and  othar  taaas  collactad  ^  tha  ortaniiatlon  izm  cwatoaara  or  cliaou  tnd  paid  4inctly  to  a  local,  StaU,  or 
Padaral  tax  H^vy.   nvMua  includas  xxam  in»  intarast,  dWldanli,  gnu  coatnbutloos,  tifta,  and  (rants  <^thar  ot*  r«}t  rastrlctad  (or  uaa  in  o^arations),  ronti,  ro^tlai,  duas 
and  assaaaaanta  fro*  i  aters  and  aff  iliatas,  and  mt  racalpts  froa  fwdraialni  Ktlvltlai.   Bavanaa  doai       includa  Inc^aa  fr«a  tha  sala  of  raal  wUU,  invaataanu,  or  othar 
atsats,  racaipts  of  a  /arftaiy  optratad  dapartaants,  concassions,  au.,  irtueh  ara  laaaad  to  othtrt;  ar^  m»m\i»  :;£M^axrad  to  oparatiof  funds  frsa  capital  or  rasarvt  (wndi, 


koncoaBarciai  aua««a   >d  art  tailtrias  ar«  not  fundad  priMrily  through  a^mon  'hf^^t    lUitaricai,  cultural,  and  adHcaticnal  sociatm  whoaa  functions  ara  priaarily  providint 
atUactioiu  for  tha  pubi  -  (fundad  pruMTily  throuth  contributions  and  jcranti)  ara  tncludad  hart    Ar   tallarias  or  art  daalars  priaaril^  salllnt  to  tha  fonsral  public  art 
ciaasifiad  in  ratAii  tr^d*    KoncoMrciai  artortta,  botanical  and  sooloticai  jardans  art  also  pruiarii^  fwidad  othar  thin  tj  a^uion  charfti    btablishMnti  priaariiy  oparatinit 
cial  aaiubits  (funM  prLnaiiljr  froa  a^ssions)  ara  uclutfad  ia  aAisaaant  and  racraation  tarvuai,  n.a  c 
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Table  7-18. 

Statistical  summary  of  Oflicial  Museum  Directory  Survey:  1987 


Number 


Percent 


Total  number  of  mus'^ums  (a)  

Number  of  tax  exempt  museums 

Type  -  501  (c)  3  

Type  - 170  

Did  not  specify  


6^9d 
4,754 
2,757 
5S3 
1,463 


100 
72 
59 
U 
30 


Staff  Size 
Museums  reporting  (b) 


3,164 


48 


Volunteers  only 
Part»time  only  .. 
FulMime  staff  .. 


241 
346 
2^77 


7.6 
10.9 
81.4 


Number  of  employees 

1   

2-3  


476 
1,096 
511 
197 
166 
129 


18i 
42.6 
19.8 


4-10 


11-20  .... 
21-50  .... 
Over  50 


7.6 


6.4 
5.0 


(a)  Rcprcscnu  toial  number  of  museums  f  cparately  participating  in  the  pfficial  Museum  D  4^0fY.  Many  museums  have  more 
than  one  function  and  arc  separately  indexed  in  the  directory  under  each  function.  Thtt  toul  is  9^66.  See  table  7-20  for  a 
breakdown  of  these  by  type. 

(b)  Of  the  6^98  museums,  48  percent  provided  information  on  staffing. 

SoMfCt:  Unpublished  tabulation  provided  by  Kathy  Dwycr.  American  Association  of  Museums  (AAM),  Washington.  D.C., 
December  1987. 

Methodological  nolc:  Data  in  this  table  were  collected  in  conjunction  with  preparation  of  the  1987  Official  Museum  Directory 
published  by  the  American  Association  of  Museums.  A  questionnaire  was  included  as  part  of  the  listing  process.  Certain 
information  such  as  tax  status  and  museum  type  was  obtained  from  the  directory  unn^rse.  Other  information,  such  as  expenditures 
and  staffing,  was  obtained  from  varying  percentages  of  the  museums  listed  in  the  directory.  These  data  provide  a  potentially  rich 
source  of  information  on  American  museums. 
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Table  7-19. 

Totel  niunber  and  avenge  e^qpenditures  by  State  of  museums  in  the  omdal 
Museum  Directory:  1987 


Sute 


inuccums  Percent 
Total  fttpondln^  to      of  mvieumf 

museumi     expenditutt  qucstioo  repOftio| 


Total 

expenditures  Avcrsfe 
rqx>ited  e]q)eiKlituits 


Alaska. 


Alahama.. 


Arfcaaaat  ^ 

Ameiicaa  Samoa . 

Ariaona  

CaHfocnia  


Qmecticvt* 


DiitiktorColuinbta. 
Deiaware. 
Florida. 
Georgia. 
Ouam... 


Hawaii. 
Iowa.. 
Idaho, 
niinois. 


lodiaaa. 


Kaaiaa.. 

Kentucky. 


MaaMdiuietts. 

MftiyUiid  

Maiiie  ......  


Mkbiiaa..  ... 

Mlnoeaota  

MtttOttri  ........ 

Mkiaastppi  

Montana....  

North  Carotina... 

North  Dakou  

Nebiatka  


New  Hampchiit  

NewJer^y....  

New  Mexico  

Nevada  

NewYoffc   

Northern  Marianas,.. 

Ohift   

Oklahoma  

OrtfOtt   

Penncytvania   

Puerto  Rico   

rOiode  bland  

South  CaroUna  

South  Dakou  

Tenneaaee_  

TexM   


Utah. 


Viifinia....  

Virfitt  Islands... 

Vermont   

Washington  

Wisoontiit  

West  Virginia... 


Total   


(indotUrs) 


w 
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34 
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J9 
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110 
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27 

17  no 

37ju/i,iiy 

1  A01  099 
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ou 

29 
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JO 
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1,274.B49 
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1  flnnnA4 

140 

OO 

47 

fil  1ftliC41 

1  9inn^< 

139 

41 

70 

27 

1<  OK  71 9 

VK  009 

56 

in 

1ft 
to 

2  000  371 

^v7.7<M 

62 

1R 

lO 

ic  i<9fiC7 

941  ft7< 
1.0X3 

162 

<7  i(9fl  1<0 

1  TfllkKAA 

l.*(IV^OO 

37 

14 

JO 

1  OQI  |^9fi 

977  071 

95 

^o 

41  3fi7A7Q 

ogg  711 

51 

16 

ft  1^7  ills 

Of  tU  /*9fW 

124 

38 

Ol  919  911 

000371 

78 

Ml 

THA  Ul 

24 

13 

54 

1  Qfi<  Qog 

1.70^.777 

552 

186 

17<  060^10 

9  C71  311 

1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2S6 

3b 

23 

23334429 

4.023364 

113 

22 

19 

10,975.906 

496,904 

64 

21 

33 

14.627381 

696365 

'Ml 

103 

35 

248.245.905 

2,410.154 

17 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43 

9 

21 

3.658.543 

406304 

104 

27 

26 

131.115386 

435  M43 

74 

29 

39 

9.157381 

34,^.771 

101 

27 

27 

35.655,607 

1320378 

308 

115 

37 

149.477.776 

I.2993O6 

53 

14 

26 

3349.239 

253317 

240 

69 

29 

118,013.661 

1.710342 

3 

1 

33 

1.000 

1.000 

75 

21 

28 

17.488.772 

832,796 

142 

52 

37 

132.190397 

2342,126 

189 

64 

34 

114.477395 

1,786.712 

29 

6 

21 

100345.033 

NA 

6^ 

2.QS8 

11 

1.475.377.496 

1.688.716 

NA  •  No  muteumt  from  this  are*  retponocd  to  this  question  or  data  were  not  available. 
fiMf.  See  table  7-18  formethodolopcal  note. 

Smnu  Tabulations  provided  by  Kathy  Dwyer,  American  Aiioaation  of  Museums,  Washinpon,  D.C,  December 
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Table  7*20. 

Listings  in  the  Oflldal  Museum  Diivctoiy  by  fleld  of  interest:  1987 


Field  of  interest/type 

piuniDcr 

Peittnt 

Art  muteum     — — ^™ —  —  - 

11  7 
li.  / 

T^pirfvwtk:^  Arte  mtic^iim                          .       ^  x   >  ••••fit.tM 

  249 

16 

l"^  *1  it      m  *m  —  —    

^  niWim  •  niiiBsuiD  ~  »«»♦«  

  lU 

U 

OoHty  umS  ttfuversity  muiettin  .........lu.............— — 

   432 

4.6 

tVffftpfpy  nutcuni  ............tt.  x    

 17 

2 

Oentnl  nmceuiii  iiii-i.-n-.. ■><»....  t,...    

  ?$7 

8.1 

  3.969 

4X4 

T   ..■■„,.„.......  ji  i  iiM.i.ii  I 

128 

M 

Nfttiooal/Sute  agencies  or  couocils  .««^^>^«.~««~>««  

  73 

.8 

Nature  ceoteis  —    — 

101 

.....  lol 

19 

Park  muteum  ^   

  348 

3.7 

Science  and  techoology  museum  « — 

  242 

2^ 

312 

33 

Aquarium  ^    — ^  

  34 

.7 

^    223 

2.4 

  37P 

4.0 

Other*   

  790 

8.4 

  9366 

100 

Notes  The  toul  of  9^  ftpresenu  the  major  fieWs  of  interest  checked  by  the  6^98  museums.  Many  museums  checked  more  than 
one  major  Held  of  interest.  See  Ubie  7-18  for  methodoiofical  note. 


*Other  catefories  include  zoos  and  other  TiekSs  of  interest  such  as  art  schools  associated  with  museums. 

Sovrce  Tabulations  provided  by  Kathy  Dwycr,  American  Association  of  Museums,  Washington,  D.C,  December  1987. 
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Table  7-21. 

Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors  data  on  art  museum  governance  and 
geographic  district:    1987  and  1989  (data  from  Salary  Survey) 


Distribution  of  responses  by  type  of  governance 


Governance 


Total 
auseuas 

1987 


Total 

BUSeUBS 

1989 


(percent) 


Private-nonprofit  

University  

Private/govemaent  

GovemMnt  

Private/university  

Other  

University/other  

Private/governKnt /other . 
Private/other  

Total  percent  

Base  n  

Missing  cases  


S8.2 

55.6 

15.6 

14.4 

12.8 

13.1 

6.4 

5.9 

3,5 

4.6 

HA 

2.0 

MA 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

0,7 

0.7 

100,0 

100.0 

(141) 

(153) 

(1) 

(2) 

Distribution  of  responses  by  American  Association  of  Huseuas  districts 

1987  1980 


District 


Total 
nuseuas 


University 
■useuBS 


(percent) 


Nev  England  

Mid-Aliantic. .. . 

Midwest  

Mountain  Plains. 

Southeast  

Western  

Canada  

Total  percent... 

Base  n  

Missing  cases... 


Total 
nuseuBS 


University 
ouseuBS 


(percent) 


12.8 

22.2 

11.0 

18.2 

24.1 

18.5 

26.5 

15.2 

20.6 

29.6 

20.6 

30.3 

12.8 

11.1 

12.3 

15.2 

12.8 

11.1 

12.9 

9.1 

14.2 

7.4 

12.9 

12.1 

2.8 

0.0 

3.9 

0.0 

IW.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(141) 

(27) 

(155) 

(33) 

(1) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

NA  -  Not  available. 

Bote:   See  table  7-24  for  Bethodological  note. 

Source:  Association  of  Art  Huseua  Directors,  1987  Salary  Survey.  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  1987,  pp.  1  and 
42,  2  and  43;  1989  Salary  Survey.  Mew  York,  NY,  1989,  pp.  1  and  42,  and  pp.  2  and  43. 
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Table  7-22  • 

Association  of  Art  museum  Directors  data  on  art  museum  founding  date  and 
size  of  metropolitan  area:    1987  and  1989  (data  from  Salary  Surv^ey) 


Distribution  of  responses  by  auseua  founding  date 


1987  1989 


ToUl 

University 

ToUl 

University 

■useutts 

■jset  , 

MiseuK 

(percent) 

(percent) 

10.3 

15.4 

8.6 

15.2 

23.1 

18.4 

18.2 

19.9 

3.8 

23.0 

6.1 

26.9 

25.7 

24.2 

5.1 

3.8 

6.6 

12,1 

20.6 

26.9 

17.8 

24.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(136) 

(26) 

(152) 

(33) 

(6) 

(1) 

(3) 

(0) 

Distributior  of  responses  by  size  of  aetropolitan  area 

1987  1989 


Total  University  Total  University 


Population 

ouseuBS 

auseuBS 

nuseuMS 

ouseuas 

(percent) 

(percent) 

Under  100,000  

12.7 

37.0 

12.3 

39,A 

100,001  to  500,000  

15.5 

22,2 

16.8 

21,2 

500,001  to  1,000,000  

14.1 

7.4 

14.8 

9.1 

1,000,001  to  2,000,000  

12.0 

3.7 

11.6 

3.0 

2,000,001  to  3,000,000  

19,0 

l.k 

17.4 

9.1 

26.8 

22.2 

27.1 

18.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(142) 

(27) 

(153) 

(33) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

(0) 

lote:   See  table  7-24  for  nethodological  note. 

Source:  Association  of  Art  Museuoi  Directors,  1987  Salary  Survey «  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  1987,  pp.  1  and 
42,  2  and  43;  1989  Salary  Survey.  New  York,  HY,  1989,  pp.  1  and  42,  and  pp.  2  and  43. 
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Table  7-23. 

Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors  data  on  the  number  of  full-  and  part- 
time  art  museum  employees:    1987  and  1989  (data  from  Salary  Survey) 


Distribution  of  re^xmses  by  mater  of  full-tiae  eaploTMs 

1987  1989 


Total 

University 

Total 

Univtorsity 

NuK)er  of  eaployees 

■useuBS 

■useuBS 

■US6UHS 

(percent) 

(percent^ 

0  to  10  

12.1 

38.  S 

12.5 

38.7 

11  to  20  

19.3 

34.6 

17.1 

35.5 

21  to  SO  

28.6 

23,1 

30.9 

19.4 

51  to  100  

21.4 

3.8 

19.1 

3.2 

101  to  750  

18.6 

0.0 

20.4 

3.2 

Total  percent  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(1^5) 

(26) 

(152) 

(31) 

(2) 

(1) 

(3) 

(2) 

IHstribution  of  reqwnses  by  noter  of  port-tiae  e^ilqyees 

1989 


Huober  of  eaq;)loyees 


Total 
■useuas 


University 
■useuos 


(percent) 


0  to  S  

6  to  10  

11  to  20  

21  to  50  

51  to  277  

Total  percent. 

Base  n  

Hissing  cases. 


11.5 

22.6 

19.6 

19.4 

25.0 

22.6 

28.4 

25.8 

15.5 

9.7 

100.0 

100.0 

(148) 

(31) 

(7) 

(2) 

■ote:    See  table  7-24  for  aethodological  note. 


Source:  Association  of  Art  Wxsem  Directors,  1987  Salary  Survey.  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  1987,  pp.  1  and 
42,  2  and  43;  1989  Salary  Survey.  Hev  York,  NY,  1989,  pp.  1  and  42,  and  pp.  2  and  43. 
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Table  7-24. 

Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors  data  on  the  size  of  the  operating 
budget  and  payroll  as  a  percentage  of  art  museum  budgets:    1987  and  1989 
(data  from  Salary  Survey) 


DistrilMtian  of  responds  try  sixe  of  opentii^  budget 

1989 


ToUi 

University 

Operating  budget 

mseums 

■USAUBS 

  3.9 

12.1 

42.4 

33.3 

9.1 

3.0 

14.4 

0.0 

  100.0 

100.0 

  (153) 

(33) 

  (2) 

(0) 

Distributioo  of  rftsponwts  by  payroll  as  peroeotige  of  opentiflg  bodget 

1987  1989 


ToUl 

University 

Total 

University 

Percent  of  budget 

nuseuBs 

■useuBS 

■useuBS 

■useuBS 

(percent) 

(percent) 

5.9 

3.8 

7.7 

6.5 

26.5 

23.1 

22.5 

19.4 

30.9 

19.2 

37.3 

25.8 

18.4 

11.5 

17.6 

19.4 

11.0 

23.1 

9.2 

19.4 

7.4 

19.2 

5.6 

9.7 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

(136) 

(26) 

(142) 

(31) 

(6) 

(1) 

(13) 

(2) 

Source:  Association  of  Art  Museua  Directors,  1987  Salary  Survey,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  1987,  pp.  1  and 
42,  2  and  43;  1989  Salary  Survey,  Nev  York,  KY,  1989,  pp.  1  and  42,  and  pp.  2  and  43. 

Itethodolo^cal  note:   The  1987  Salary  Survey  is  the  fourth  and  the  1989  is  the  sixth  in  a  series  of  annual 
surveys  by  Association  of  Art  HuseuB  Directors  (AAXD)  of  salaries  of  art  niseuB  eoployees.    In  1987,  142  of 
175  auseuBS  responded,  a  response  rate  of  81  percent.    In  1989  1  53  of  183  BUseuBS  responded,  a  response 
rate  of  84  percent.    In  1987  and  1989  mseuBS  surveyed  included  both  current  and  fOTBer  AAMD  BSirt^ers  in  the 
active  and  associate  Beiiber  categories.    In  1987  active  aeBbership  was  predicated  upon  an  annual  operating 
budget  of  $1.1  Billion;  1989  active  aeBbership  is  predicated  upon  an  annual  budget  of  $1.3  Billion. 
Associate  Beabers  fall  short  of  this  budget  level  through  university  affiliation  or  other  special 
circuBstanoes.   The  fonuit  of  the  1987  survey  is  identical  to  the  1986  survey  and  the  1989  survey  foraat  is 
identical  to  the  1988  survey.   Both  1987  and  1988  statistical  data  was  tabulated  by  the  Consuaer  and 
Business  Research  Center  at  Wright  State  University  in  Dayton,  OH. 
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Table  7-25. 

AssociaUon  of  Art  Museum  Directors  (AAMD)  summary  data  from  1989  Statistical  Survey: 
FY  1988  (continued  on  next  page) 


(N  =  155  Art  Museums) 

Full  time  employees   13,087 

Part  time  employees.                                                ^   5,878 

BuUdmg  size  (square  feet)    *   19,854,600 

Gallery  space  (square  feet)   7,120^71 

Museum  store  space  (square  feet)   320,064 

Food  service  space  (square  feet)   371,688 

Individual/family  members   1,196,672 

Cbrporate  members   23,640 

Volunteers   58,705 

An  lual  attendance   46,0M,384 

(m  dollars) 

Income 

Total  operatmg  mcome   899,723,703 

Government  grants 

Totai  Federal  support   95,717,991 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Support   8,007,772 

National  Endowment  of  the  Humanities   2,135,259 

IMS  support   2,702,861 

Other  Federal  support    61,450,434 

State  support   74,262,736 

County  support   20,798,175 

City  support   62,210,439 

Other  government  support   11,406.720 

Contributed  income 

Corporate  contributions   46,090,645 

Foundation  contributions   55,430,030 

lndividuat/fami!y  contributions   97,468345 

Other  private  contributions   36,077,680 

Endowment  income 

Endowment  income  for  operations   132,828,982 

Endowment  income  for  acquisition^   40,192,256 

Earned  income 

Net  revenue  from  admissions   37^19,927 

Net  revenue  from  concerts,  lectures  and  films   4,289,985 

Net  revenue  from  store   30,Z'  ,616 

Net  ^venue  fiom  restaurant   2,027,808 

Nc(  .evenue  from  class  tuitions   9.982,367 

Net  revenue  from  participation  fees   5,308,203 

Net  revenue  from  special  events   14,029,748 

Net  revenue  from  other  earned  income   18,976,062 

582  ^  , 
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Table  7-25.  ^    .  .   ,  ^ 

Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors  (AAMD)  summaiy  data  from  1989  Statistical  Suney: 
FY  1988  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Expenditures 
Total  operating  expenses. 


(in  dollars) 
888,923,946 


Personnel  expenditures 

Salaries  

Benefits  


357,184,470 
62,216,380 


Program  expenditures 
Curatorial  &  exhibitions  costs  . 

Conservation  costs  

Education  costs  

Library  costs  


194,222,609 
18,834,174 
41,727,528 
13,915319 


Support  expenditures 

Security  costs  

Energy  costs  

Administration  costs  

Dcvclopmerit  costs  

Building  maintenance  

Capital  improvements/additions.. 


79,212,217 
3  198,926 
127340,004 
53,332,697 
72,623,880 
89,179316 


Surplus/deficit 

Current  surplus  

Accumulated  reserve  


15,177,184 
255,829,818 


Acquisitions 

Cost  of  an  purchased  

Number  of  works  purchased., 

Value  of  art  donated  

Number  of  works  donated  


117,150,001 
10,669 
77,300,498 
24,429 


Insurance  earned  on  collections  

Average  percent  of  collection  insured  

Estimated  total  value  of  collections  

Endowment  -  current  book  value  

current  market  value  


4^71,074,082 
48.138 

22,465,473,945 
2,15U20,316 
2,582,743,229 


Note:  184  museums  were  surveyed;  155  museums  responded. 

•  Due  to  current  accounting  practices,  amounts  reported  as  current  and/or  accumulated  surplus  may  include  the  principal  of  unrestricted  or 
"Quasi-Endowment."  These  figures  should  not  be  interpreted  as  actual  operating  surplus. 

Source:  Association  of  Art  Museum  Direclions.  1989  Statistical  Survey.  New  York,  NY.  1989,  pp.  187  and  198. 
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Table  7-26. 

Four-year  comparisons  of  museums  responding  to  the  American  Association  of  Art  Museum 
Directors  (AAMD)  Statistical  Surveys:  1985-1988  (continued  on  next  page) 


Categoiy 

FY  1985 

FY  1986 

FY  1987 

FY  lOSft 

lOfi<  QA. 

1986-87 
(percent  change) 

1  nO*7  OO 

lyo7-8o 

119 

119 

119 

U9 

• 

• 

• 

Full  time  employees  

11.016 

11.570 

11,967 

11.939 

5.03 

3.43 

-.23 

Part  time  employees  

4,202 

3,961 

4.405 

5.014 

-5.74 

11.21 

13.83 

Building  size  (square  feet) 

16.632.633 

16.462.551 

17.150,659 

17,626,295 

-102 

4.18 

2.77 

Gallery  ^ce  (square  feet)  

6,023,938 

5.935.539 

6.098.(M3 

6,222,414 

-1.47 

2.74 

2.04 

Museum  store  space  (square 

feet)  

241.687 

256.257 

255,046 

272,151 

6.03 

-.47 

6  71 

Food  stivice  space  (square 

302,385 

326.399 

326.106 

329,001 

7.94 

-.09 

.89 

Individual  members  

1.015.930 

1.027.125 

1.068.515 

874 

1.10 

4.03 

16.121 

14.368 

13,127 

19375 

-10.87 

-8.64 

51.41 

44.987 

49.915 

48.672 

50.672 

10.95 

-2.49 

4.11 

Total  attendance  

40.711,815 

39.128.223 

38.634.442 

40.793.579 

-3.89 

-1.26 

539 

(in  dollars) 

Income 

Total  opcratmg  income  

636.997,436 

696.375.565 

734.079.216 

819.550.605 

9.32 

5.41 

11.64 

Total  Federal  support  

73.081.163 

72.8'O.280 

75.073.444 

87,699.275 

-.28 

3.02 

16.82 

NEA  Support  

7.805.827 

6.955.377 

5  812^26 

7.228,561 

-in  00 

1^  A'\ 

NEH  support  

3,066,010 

2.983.085 

2.738^ 

1.711,619 

-2.70 

-8.20 

-37.50 

IMS  support  

3.145.459 

2.844,697 

2.847^ 

2.287.076 

-9J6 

.10 

-19.68 

Other  Federal  support  

49.069.172 

50.^17.626 

52.154.474 

55.641,261 

2,61 

3.59 

6,69 

Slate  support  

58,019.039 

64.558.470 

64.155,203 

67^7,025 

11.27 

-.62 

5.32 

County  support  

17.832.261 

19.750.712 

25.046.492 

20,039.911 

10.76 

26.81 

-19.99 

City  support  

45.751.642 

48.984.906 

49.575.125 

«  001  19^ 

7  07 

1  "in 

1  T  1  O 

1  J.lo 

Other  government  suppon 

6.750.607 

9.570.024 

10.245.338 

10.138.068 

4177 

7.06 

-1.05 

Contnbuted  income 

Corporate  contributions  

27341.008 

37.333.240 

38.024.186 

41.072.078 

36.55 

fi  CO 

Foundation  contributions. . 

37.463^5 

47.244.154 

47.796.501 

49,025394 

26.11 

1.17 

237 

Individual  contributions  

58.707.010 

69.550^ 

83.014,884 

88.806.605 

1847 

19.36 

698 

Other  pn /ate  contributions 

38.667.199 

25.939.720 

31.377.089 

33.059.103 

-32.92 

20.96 

536 

Endowment  income 

for  operations   

88,849.595 

89.097.299 

96,789,016 

118,530.019 

.28 

8  63 

22  46 

for  acquisitions  .. . 

27.451.953 

32.208.494 

32.273.872 

31.128.338 

17.33 

.20 

-3  55 

Earned  income 

Admissions   . 

27.947^1 

27.921.811 

11  77R  407 

13.63 

11.90 

Concerts/lectures/films  

2,633.661 

3,085,774 

4.510.692 

17.17 

46  18 

-1181 

30.771,824 

30.969.249 

31,332.282 

27.156,095 

64 

1.17 

-13.33 

5.3:M.713 

2.139.187 

1.853.302 

1.294.161 

-59  90 

-13.36 

-30.17 

Qass  tuitions  

8.384.860 

7.842.114 

9.017.155 

8.923.877 

-6  47 

14.98 

-1.03 

Participation  fees  

11,930.017 

11.520.655 

9.749.431 

11.310.499 

-3  43 

-15.37 

1601 

NA 

3.717.713 

5,492^ 

4,793,916 

NA 

47.74 

-12.72 

Other  earned  income .... 

21^15.439 

16.111.051 

19.227,687 

18.183.085 

-25,12 

19.34 

-5  43 

NA  -  Not  available 


Note-  Figures  in  this  >able  include  only  those  1 19  museums  responding  to  all  4  Surveys.  Hence  they  may  be  compared  for  change. 
•No  change 

>  „  584 

mm  t)  4  ,^ 


Table  7-26. 

Four-year  comparisons  )f  museums  responding  to  the  American  Association  of  Art  Museum 
Directors  (AAMD)  Statistical  Surveys:  1985-1988  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Categofy 


FY  1985 


FY  1986 


FY  1987 


FY  1988 


1985-86 


1986-87 
(percent  change) 


1987-88 


Expenditures 

Total  operating  expenses   598,923,719 

Total  saUries   244,872,386 

Tolal  benefits   38,835,606 


(in  dollars) 


671,276,823 
255^30,213 
44,603.995 


729,720,632 
291,647,906 
47,831,458 


806,160,718 
326,940,831 
57,681,729 


1208 
4.3S 
14.85 


8.71 
14.13 

7.24 


10  48 
12.10 
20.59 


Program  costs 

Curatonal/exhibitions   1 12,068,659 

Conservation   9,223,985 

Education   30.740.720 

Library   8.478,341 

Support  costs 

Security   37^.473 

Energy   30.680.663 

Administration....    102.757,777 

Development   18.957.007 

Building  maintenance   NA 

Capital  improvements     .  NA 


150.907.848 

159.850,483 

176,741^51 

13,440,276 

15.748.894 

18,007,082 

33,285,660 

37.909,879 

38.018^12 

11,273.903 

11,339,261 

13,138,689 

62.228^68 

67,354.233 

75,166^15 

34^82.'^^ 

34,360,997 

36,664.309 

96.092.123 

104,302,673 

114.910,850 

32,390,143 

37,601.259 

48,642>K) 

52.498,828 

55,207,836 

67,656,625 

67,052.225 

107.036,798 

83,036.697 

34.66  5.93  10  57 

45  71  17.18  14  34 

8.28  13  89  29 

32  97  .58  15  87 

65.57  8.24  11  60 

12.72  -.64  6.70 

^,49  834  10 17 

70  86  16.09  29.36 

NA  5.16  22.55 

NA  59  63  -22.42 


Acquisitions 

a»t  of  art  purchased   53^79.635  94.075.002  83,211.242  100,395,614  75.58  -11.55  20  65 

Number  purchased    7,615  51,126  6,970  8,481  571  39  -86.37  2\.(^ 

Value  of  art  donated   76,108,143  143,040,130  94,618,873  67,170^  87.94  -33.85  -29  01 

Number  donated   28.305  43.670  20,900  17,035  54,28  -52  14  -18  49 

Insurance  earned   NA  3.181.018.641  3.405.298,985  4.10^,432.940  NA  7  05  20  rx5 


Endowment,  book  value  

Endowment,  market  value 


NA 
NA 


1.605^28.167 
2.154.759.735 


1.829,989^05 
2,375,961,194 


2,008^34.362 
2,419,094.828 


NA 
NA 


1398 
10  27 


9  76 
182 


NA  -  Not  available 


Source:  Association  of  Art  Museum  Dirccto'^.  1989  Statistical  Survey.  New  York.  NY.  1989.  pp  189  and  190 
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Table  7-27. 

Year!)'  attendance  hy  type  for  public  and  private  museums:  1952, 1957, 1962 


1962 


Attendance 

Percent 

Percent 

1952 

1957 

1962 

of  total 
attendance 

iSuml>er  of 
museums 

of  total 
museums 

Anthropology  and 
archaeology  

2^,409 

3,635,395 

4,579,674 

2S 

109 

3 

Art   

11,070^ 

13,496^ 

22,005,207 

11.9 

364 

11 

Children's  

885,672 

1,144;»7 

1,870,762 

1.0 

49 

1 

General  

8,003^ 

17,924,665 

21336,006 

11.5 

63 

2 

Historical  buildings  and 
restorations  

7,063.650 

12,487339 

20,748,790 

11.2 

1,019 

30 

History  

9,808,159 

16,796495 

26,720,182 

14.5 

825 

24 

Libraries  

3,147,769 

4,539,099 

7,422,698 

4.0 

99 

3 

Live  

24,911,905 

32,747,514 

44,663317 

24.2 

225 

6 

Science  

15,015,007 

18,342,420 

34,245,608 

18i 

300 

9 

Related  organizations  

398,813 

755,672 

1,173,93* 

0.1 

390 

11 

Total  

83.188.831 

121,869,646 

184,766,678 

100.0 

3.443 

100 

Note:  See  table  7-2  for  methodological  note. 


Soorcc:  American  Association  of  Museums,  A  Stahstical  Survey  of  Museums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Washington,  D  C , 
1965,  table  3.  p.  16;  tables  G  and  H.  p.  18. 


Tabic  7-28. 

Average  and  total  annual  museum  attendance,  by  type  of  museum:  1975-1979 


Typt  of  museum 


Type  of 
anetKUnce 


Chiktren*s  Parks  and 

Year         Total    History      Science      Art   General  SpccUIizcd   and  junior      visitor  centers 


Annual   1975 

Averafc   197S 

Annual   \97f 

Average   197o 

Annual   1977 

Average   1977 

Annual   1978 

Average   1978 

Annual   1979 

Average   1979 


298317  84376 

NA  38 

345.620  107.799 

NA  49 

352,409  90^22 

NA  41 

339j^'i0  88^ 

NA  40 

347.757  85^90 

NA  39 


(in  tbouunds) 

217.661   42.108  20^66 
147       69  53 

134313  42.039  23.091 
168        69  60 


156.844  4'  .1^ 
196  72 


22.894 
60 


143.917  45351  23^22 

180  74  62 

150.255  49^  24.411 

188  82  64 


8.621 
44 

9364 
48 

9381 
50 

9.793 
50 

8.749 
44 


1.018 
20 

1.440 
28 

2,100 
43 

2,481 
49 

2,727 
54 


24.166 
146 

27.575 
167 

26.062 
158 

26.509 
161 

26300 
159 


NA  •  Not  applicable 

Note:  Toul  attendance  may  not  equal  sum  of  attendance  by  type  of  museum,  due  to  rounding.  See  uble  7-11  for  methodological 
note. 

Sovitt:  Lewis  C  Pnce.  Lisa  DiRocco.  and  Janice  D,  Lewis.  Museum  Program  Survey.  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems.  Inc..  for 
National  Center  for  Education  Sutistics.  Washington.  D.C.  March  1981.  uble  30.  p.  64  and  Uble  31.  p.  52. 
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Table  7-29* 

Attendance  measurement  methods  by  type  of  musoumt  1979 


Attendtnce 

measurement  Toul 

method  museums        Histoiy  Science 


Estimated  counts   2,418  1^1  419 

Accurate  counts   1,990  9^^  381 

Checker/head  count   1.116  442  225 

Turnstile   77  22  38 

Cash  register  count   272  130  75 

Other  method   525  359  43 

Toul   4,4CG  2^ 


Type  of  museum 


Parks  and  Children's 
Art      General     Specialized        visitor  centers     and  junior 


G^umber  of  muscv  itis) 

362  212  88  58  27 

247  170  108  107  23 

214  96  46  80  14 

10  3  1  2  0 

19  19  23  4  3 

4  52  39  22  6 

609  382  197  165  51 


Note:  Subtotals  of  co«nU  Jwv  not  add  to  toUls  bcc»usc  of  nonrcsponse  or  multiple  responses.  See  Ubie  7-11  for  methodological  note. 

Source:  Lewis  C  Price.  L4sa  DiPoxco,  and  Janicf  D.  Lewis.  Museum  Procam  Survey.  1979.  prepared  by  Micro  Systems.  Inc..  for 
Nattor^l  Center  for  Education  .Sutistics,  Washington,  D.C,  March  1981.  ubIe  I>.24.  p.  60  and  UbIe  D-27,  p.  62. 
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Table  7-30. 

Visitors  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  selected  years:  1972-1984 


Smithsonian  Arts  &  Natural  Air  &  Freer    History  &  Fine  Arts 


Year        Institution  Industries  History  SpactJ  Gallery  Technology  &  Portrait 

Building  Building  Building  Euildiog  of  Art  Building  Galleries 

19/2                818,022  2,299,292  (a)    3,40i»,571  1,104,151  (b)  229,897  6,790,373  (c)  246,196 

1975                967,164  1,9/3,356  3,668,587  1,416,432  215,061  7,U1,0S4  368,948 

1978                757,485  903,081  5,366,159  10,028,888  244,^^93  4,050,687  480,947 

1980             1,023,394  1,227,597  6,202,864  7,257,648  311,845  4,625,477  371,539 

1984                966,191  1,046,480  6,336,796  15,123,914  373,208  5,392,718  (k)  368,595  (1) 


National 

National  Anacostia  Cooper-  Museua  of 

Renwick        Hirshhom       Zoological  Neighborhood  Hewitt  African 

Year              Gallery            Kaseun               Park  Huseun  Huseun  Art  ToUl 

1972                104,881  (d)            (e)         5,843,138  74,978  (f)  (g)  (h)  20,915,499  (i) 

19/5                 165,433          1,620,540                  (j)  42,910  (g)  (h)  17,549,485 

1978                201,284         1,299,134                  (j)  36,530  116,865  (h)  23,485,553 

1980                235,525            978,820                  (j)  48,570  134,671  78,019  21,495,969 

1984                 129,98*";            980,944                  (j)  22,681  131,690  50,312  30,923,518 


Rote:    As  of  1977,  the  fiscal  year  estiaates  started  in  October  and  ended  in  September  of  the  follofidng  year. 
Prior  to  1977  ,  fiscal  year  tabulations  spanned  July  through  June  of  the  following  yrar. 

(d)  Increase  due  to  extended  night  hours  and  to  the  wide  interest  in  new  exhibits  opened  during  the  year. 

(b)  Decrease  doe  co  building  being  closed  in  Hay  and  June  for  installation  of  the  planetariuB  exhibit. 

(c)  Increase  due,  in  part,  to  the  popularity  of  several  special  exhibits. 

(d)  Gallery  opened  in  January  1972. 

(e)  The  Hirshhom  Huseun  and  Sculpture  Garden  opened  in  October  1974. 

(f )  Both  adults  and  children  visited  the  ouseuB,  but  only  children  viewed  the  nobile  unit  at  their  schools. 

(g)  The  Cooper-Hewitt  Huseua,  acquired  by  the  Saithsonian  in  1967,  becaae  the  National  Huseun  of  Design  in  October 
1976.    Attendance  figures  are  not  available  prior  to  that  date. 

(h)  The  National  Huseun  o^  African  Art  becaae  part  of  the  Sodthsonian  Institution  in  1979.   Attendance  figures  are 
therefore  not  applicable  in  prior  years. 

(i)  Increase  of  7,114,291  visits  partially  due  to  the  Folklife  Festival  and  to  the  inclusion  of  visits  to  the 
National  Zoological  Park  and  the  Anacostia  Neighborhood  Huseun. 

(j)   Not  reflected  in  tabulations.   Starting  in  1974,  visitors  to  the  National  Zoological  Park  were  estinated  to  be 
2.5  million  in  FY  1975,  2.6  aillion  in  FY  19>8,  2.2  million  in  FY  1980,  and  3.3  million  in  FY  1984. 

(k)   The  name  of  tKis  nuseun  was  changed  to  the  National  Huseun  of  American  History  in  1980. 

(1)   The  naae  of  this  nuseun  was  changed  to  the  National  Huseun  of  Anerican  Art  and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
in  1980. 

Source:    Snithsonian  Year,  Annual  Report  of  the  Snithsonian  Institution  for  the  years  ending  1972,  1975,  1978, 
1980,  and  1984,  The  Snithsonian  Institution  Press,  Washington,  D.C.,  p.  226  for  1972;  p.  590  for  1975;  p.  493  for 
1978;  p.  556  for  1980;  and  p.  694  for  1984. 


Table  7-3L 

Kind  of  work  performed  by  volunteers  by  type  of  museum:  1963 


l^pe  of  muieum 


Kind  of  work 


Number  of 
museums 
reporting 


Historic 
buildings 
and 

restoiTitions 


History 


Alt  Science 


Anthropology  Libruiet 

and        w/q)ed«i  RclttcC 
Live    archaeology       coUectxmi  Oeticral  Children's  organizations 


Toul 


1.470 


Tour  guides   817 

Exhibition  preparators   582 

Receptionists   549 

Fundraising   522 

Typists/secretaries   513 

Catalogcrs   388 

Saletdesk   343 

Curators  «   340 

Research  assiatanu   330 

Librarians  «   321 

Galiery  talks   261 

Technkai  assistanu/advisors   238 

Teachers,  children's  classes   167 

Teachers,  adult  classes   73 

Switchboard   27 


389 

405 

222 

112 

€5 

48 

16 

44 

36 

132 

267 

230 

131 

51 

23 

17 

5 

28 

23 

42 

131 

188 

76 

42 

14 

20 

7 

15 

17 

72 

145 

165 

98 

34 

10 

10 

1 

17 

25 

44 

126 

128 

117 

28 

23 

8 

1 

16 

23 

52 

100 

177 

91 

35 

10 

8 

2 

20 

20 

50 

92 

142 

40 

23 

7 

16 

2 

18 

17 

31 

72 

89 

69 

43 

6 

8 

0 

15 

22 

19 

112 

132 

19 

29 

5 

6 

3 

7 

7 

20 

67 

102 

49 

35 

7 

13 

4 

12 

13 

28 

76 

100 

54 

22 

12 

6 

6 

12 

11 

22 

47 

56 

92 

9 

4 

5 

2 

9 

6 

31 

38 

71 

30 

35 

12 

10 

2 

10 

12 

18 

24 

35 

29 

17 

10 

2 

0 

10 

25 

IS 

11 

16 

15 

9 

4 

1 

0 

3 

6 

8 

3 

8 

6 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

1 

Note:  See  table  7-2  for  methodological  note. 

Source  i  utierican  Associatioo  of  Museums,  A  Statistical  Sufvey  of  Museums  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Washington.  D.C.  1965,  Ubic  9.  p.  30. 
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Tahte7-32. 

Average  annual  number  of  total  women  employees,  range  of  monthly  employment,  and  women 
employees  as  percent  of  total  employees  of  museums,  botanical,  and  zoological  gardens: 
1983-1985 


Average  annutl         Ringe  of  mooMUy        Average  aoaual      Range  of  monthly  Women  employees 
number  c '  Ul  number  of  number  of      number  of  women  u  percent  of 


Year                         employees             employees  (i)      ^wroen  employees  employees  (i)  tU  employees  (b) 

(in  thousands)  (percent) 

1983...^                               37^                  333 -.41.4                       19.4  16,4-21.4  5U 

:984                                   40.2                  36.9-42.4                       21.1  18.8-223  SZS 

1985                                    42.7                   39.1-45.1                        23.0  20.8-243  53.9 

1966                                    46.2                   41.7-48.8                       253  22.4 -26A  54,8 


(a)  The  lo^t  number  of  employees  for  each  year  was  in  January  or  February.  The  highest  number  of  employees  for  each  year 
was  in  July.  The  fluctuations  (5^  to  7.100  during  the  course  of  the  year)  uflect  the  seasonal  changes  in  attendance  by 
museums  and  bounical  and  zoological  employees.  The  monthly  number  of  women  employees  is  greater  than  50  percent  in  all 
cases.  The  range  of  the  monthly  number  of  women  employees  is  more  than  half  the  range  of  the  monthly  number  of  all 
employees. 

(b)  Average  annual  number  A  women  employees  divided  by  average  annual  number  of  all  employees. 

.  Sourvt:  U.S.  Department  of  Lebor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics,  Employment.  Hours,  and  Earnings.  Supplement.  Washington,  D.C. 
1987.  SIC  84.  p.  212. 

Mt<ho<lok)fkal  note:  Average  annua!  number  of  employees  is  based  on  monthly  estimates,  divided  by  12.  Each  month,  a 
lepftsenutive  panel  of  mdustrial,  commercial,  and  govei^ment  esublishm^cu  vtrfunurily  submiu  information  from  payroll  records 
to  Sute  agencies  participating  in  the  Current  Employment  Sutistics  program.  These  agencies  forward  the  repoiu  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Suttstics  for  use  in  the  development  (A  national  estimates.  The  SUndard  Industrial  CUssification  (SIC)  system  is  used  to 
achieve  uniformity  and  comparability  in  the  prcsenuiion  of  dau.  The  samp4<ng  plan  used  in  the  Current  Employment  Statistia 
program  is  a  design  known  as  "sampling  proportionate  to  the  average  size  of  esubtishment."  Large  establishmenU  and  a  substanttal 
number  of  smaller  ones  (in  industries  such  as  museums)  fall  into  the  umple  with  ceruinty. 
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Table  7-33. 

Characteristics  of  respondents  from  the  1986  New  England  Museums  Association  (NEMA)  _ 
SalaiySorv^  1986  ■ 


Number  of 

itspondcnu  Percent 


PmMms  nrvfytd  discipUM 

Histofy  .   2S8  39.9 

Alt   214  33.1 

N^nmi  Science  ^   47  73 

Scie«oe/tediiiok)f)r_     23  3.6 

YottOi     60  93 

Geacn)     45  6.9 

fMlHoRS  Mrrtytd  by  MX 

Male.      232  35.9 

Ftnuk   -    415  64.1 

0-100,000   »     31  4.8 

100.000- 250.000      59  9,1 

250.001- 500.000   ..-   135  20.9 

500,001-1,000.000.....         133  20.6 

1,000,001-3,000.000      162  25.0 

over  3,000,000   -  «...   127  19.6 

PoskloM  wmrrtyd  hy  Job  title 

Director.   ~  ~  ^   73  113 

Director  of  Admintstration  «  —   15  23 

Businctt  MajUfer/CootioUer      29  4S 

Cuntor  A   ~  ~  »  ~   19  2.9 

Curttor  a     ^  ~   67  10.4 

Cunlor  C   ^     36  5.6 

Curator  D  ^         12  1.9 

Educator  A        23  3.6 

Educator  B        56  8.7 

Educator  C      35  5.4 

CuTitorial/iCiOMCitioiii!  AfisifUnt     ~   49  7.6 

Prepaiator  of  Exhibitt        22  3.4 

Tcchnician/Preptrator.....    ~   22  3.4 

RepsinrA...    ~     3l  4.8 

RegistnTB —        -  ~  9  1.4 

OmicivatofA.      8  1.2 

CooaervatorB   ~  ^  ~   4  .6 

Director  of  Dtvelopment    22  3.4 

Development  B           10  15 

Diiector  of  Publictty  ~  ~  ~  ^  ~  ~~   24  3.7 

Publicity  B    13  2.0 

Diirctor  of  Membership  ~   .....  «    14  2.2 

MembenlupB    16  23 

Labraiian    18  2.8 

Editor   ~     7  1.1 

Voiuoteer  Coordinator.   ~   13  2.0 

SMret;  New  Englaod  Museum  Aisociatioo  of  the  Amerian  Aiaociatton  of  Museums,  |966  NEMA  Salary  Su^^.  Boston,  MA,  1987.  p3. 

MalboMegfealNalt;  The  New  Eaglaiid  Museum  of  Association  cofKlucted  the  1966  salaiy  surveyor  Hiis 
survey  updated  infonnatioQ  collected  from  two  surveys  in  1978  and  1961.  The  survey  assesses  26  professiooal  positions  which  Is  more 
than  the  previous  fifures.  Three  positions  wtft  »d<kd:  Librinan.editor/bcadof  publications,  and  volunteer  coordioators.  Sevettty<t|ht 
(39%)  institutions  responded  to  the  survey. 
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Table  7-34- 

Comparison  of  salary  ranges  in  American  Association  of  Museums  (AAM)  and  the 
New  England  Museum  Association  (NEMA)  personnel  surveys:  1971-1986 


1971  AAM  1971  AAM      1978  NEC  {MD!A)  1981  NDIA  1986  NEMA 

national  New  England  salary  salary  salary 

Position  survey       region  survey  survey  survey  survey 


(in  dollars) 

Director                                   -^,100-/15,000         5,200-33,000         7,000-50,000  9,000-70,000  13,600-78,000 

Director  of  axkiini  :j:ation,...    3,000-33,000         5,200-22,500         6,000-33,000  7,500-44,000  14,000-64,500 

Curator  A                                  3,300-25,000         5,800-16,900         6,000-30,000  10,500-40,000  15,000-56,000 

Conservator                              6,000-23,000        16,000-23,000        10,000-26,000  11,500-33,500  15,500-41,500 

Exhibits  preparator                    5,500-  8,400         5,500  -8,000         7,000-20,000  10,000-23,500  13,900-33,100 


lolc:    In  1971 ,  the  Aaerican  Association  of  Huseuns  published  a  salary  survey  which  contained  both 

regional  and  national  data.   The  first  New  England  Huseui  Association  (NEMA),  then  known  as  the 

New  England  Corierence  (NEC),  salary  survey  was  published  in  1978,    The  table  above  compares  low  anrt 

high  salary  ranges  for  five  positions  froa  the  current  1986  NEMA  salary  survey  with  the  saae  positions  in  the 

previous  surveys.   Caution  oust  be  exercised  when  conparing  data  for  various  years  since  the  nuaber  of  professional 

positions  surveyed  varies. 


Source:    New  England  Museum  Association  of  the  American  Association  of  Museuns,  1986  NB<A  Salarg_SurveY, 
Boston,  MA,  1987,  p.  4. 

Methodological  lots:    In  19/8,  the  New  England  Conference  of  Museuns  (NEC)  distributed  salary  survey  sheets  to  200 
raiseuas  in  New  Enj,land.   A  total  of  497  survey  sheets  regarding  17  positions  were  returned  fron  105  ■u&'^ios.    In  1981, 
the  saoe  organizcition,  now  called  the  New  Englaixi  Museua  Association  (N^),  distributed  salary  survey  sheets  to  175 
nuseuAs  m  the  New  England  region.    A  total  of  410  survey  sheets  regarding  18  positions  were  returned;  12  were  invalid 
because  of  incooplete  data.   Data  on  398  valid  stirvey  sheets  froa  113  institutions  (64.6  percent  response  rate)  were 
analyzed.   The  position  of  business  manager /controller  was  added  for  this  survey.    No  nethodology  is  provided  by  the 
source  for  the  two  1971  surveys.    See  table  7-33  for  1986  nethodology. 
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Table  7-35. 

Chajracteristics  of  jMjrsonnel  of  museums  responding  to  the  Aiaeric^ 
Association  of  Museums  salary  survey:  1978 


Number  of  personnel  and  Oiaracteristics  of  total 

cc5)loy»ent  status  full-  and  part-ti«  paid  personnel 


Total 


Position 

paid 
personnel 

FuU- 
tiJte 

Part- 
tiflri 

Volunteer 

Hale 

Peaale 

White 

Minority 

(percent) 

264 

257 

7 

2 

83.3 

16.7 

98.9 

1.1 

Business  nanager. . . . 

78 

70 

8 

2 

46.2 

53.8 

83.3 

16.7 

Assistant  director.. 

95 

84 

11 

2 

62.1 

37.9 

93.7 

6.3 

Collections  aanager. 

34 

23 

11 

49 

64.7 

35.3 

91.2 

8.8 

45 

32 

4 

51.1 

48.9 

97.8 

2.2 

70 

48 

22 

24 

67.1 

32.9 

95.7 

4.3 

389 

348 

41 

60 

74.0 

26.0 

96.4 

3.6 

Assistant  curator . . . 

206 

124 

82 

81 

60.7 

39.3 

97.6 

2.4 

Developsent  officer. 

36 

31 

5 

7 

72.2 

27.8 

100,0 

NA 

38 

33 

5 

7 

68.4 

31.6 

97.4 

2.6 

232 

180 

52 

338 

44.4 

55.6 

95.7 

4.3 

Assistant  educator.. 

166 

88 

78 

731 

35.5 

64.5 

95.8 

4.2 

Exhibit  designer.... 

123 

106 

17 

14 

81.3 

18.7 

93.5 

6.5 

Exhibit  technician.. 

239 

187 

52 

25 

86.2 

13.8 

87.4 

12.6 

142 

106 

36 

43 

44.4 

55.6 

97.2 

2.8 

74 

58 

16 

19 

89.2 

10.8 

93.2 

6.8 

Public  relations 

80 

67 

13 

15 

48.8 

51.2 

98.8 

1.2 

151 

124 

27 

35 

45.7 

54. 3 

92.7 

7.3 

123 

109 

14 

0 

98.4 

1.6 

88.6 

11.4 

1,546 

849 

697 

1,410 

44.5 

55.5 

84.0 

16.0 

4,131 

2,924 

1,207 

2,868 

57.8 

42.2 

90.7 

9.3 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 

Source:    "Survey  of  Hiring  Practices  and  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits,"  Museua  Nevs.  October  1980, 
figure  5,  p.  35;  figure  6,  p.  35;  and  figure  7,  p.  36. 

Netbodological  note:    In  August  1978,  questionnaires  were  niled  to  836  aeaber  ouseins  of  the  American 
Association  of  Huseuns.   By  March  1979,  317  institutions  had  conpleted  and  returned  questionnaires,  for  a 
response  rate  of  38  percent.   Data  were  analyzed  by  three  nuseua  characteristics:   discipline,  geogra^c 
location,  and  U»dget  size. 


1 

i 

Table  7-36. 

#  Salary  levels  as  reported  for  19  positions  in  the  American  Association  of 

I  Mnsenms  salary  survey:  1978 


Actual 

25  percent 

25  percent 

Actual 

low 

below 

above 

high 

Position 

Responses 

salary 

this  level 

Nedian 

this  level 

salary 

(in  dollars) 

224 

6,000 

15,700 

20,525 

28,000 

65,000 

Business  nanager  

60 

6,000 

10,000 

13,525 

20,0fo 

58,000 

^ssistant  director.. 

72 

4,800 

10,000 

14,000 

19,5JO 

34,000 

Ccl  lections  oanager. 

lb 

8,500 

13,000 

16,000 

20  :00 

25,000 

26 

7,000 

9,500 

12,500 

17,500 

37,000 

32 

9,500 

12,500 

14,050 

17,300 

28,600 

136 

6,000 

11,500 

14,475 

17,900 

34,000 

Assistant  curator. . . 

62 

6,000 

8,000 

9,991 

12,000 

17,150 

Developnent  officer. 

25 

8,250 

13,000 

17,500 

24,000 

50,000 

26 

7,800 

9,000 

11,025 

14,500 

22,400 

99 

4,150 

9,800 

12,600 

15,000 

28,600 

^ssistant  educator.. 

42 

6,000 

7,800 

9,015 

11,000 

17,150 

Exhibit  designer. . . . 

70 

7,000 

9,800 

12,487 

15,400 

23,000 

Exhibit  technician. . 

76 

5,700 

8,800 

10,002 

12,300 

20,000 

63 

6,500 

8,900 

11,000 

13,700 

21,000 

38 

4,000 

8,700 

11,400 

14,300 

23,300 

Public  relations 

53 

4,000 

9,500 

11,475 

14,500 

25,300 

95 

5,300 

8,800 

10,978 

13,000 

27,000 

86 

4,500 

8,500 

10,996 

15,000 

32,000 

110 

4,500 

7,500 

8,991 

10,500 

28,000 

Bote:    See  table  1-U\  for  methodological  note. 

Source:  "Survey  of  Hiring  Practices  and  Salary  and  Fringe  Benefits,"  Museua  News.  October  1980,  figure  10, 
p.  37. 
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Tabk7.37. 

Salary  distribution  of  full-time  museum  employees  by  position  and  type  of  museum:  1979 
(continued  on  next  page) 


SaUiy  rang^e 


Position  aad 

Toul  number 

Under 

X5.000- 

$10,000- 

$15,000- 

$20,000- 

$30,000 

type  of  museum 

of  employees 

$5,000 

$9.99:^ 

$14,999 

$19,999 

$29,999 

and  over 

Curttorial  st*ff    

4.793 

100 

883 

1.607 

1.088 

877 

239 

Alt  museums     

1391 

0 

194 

529 

321 

269 

78 

Chiklreo's  museums  ^  

28 

0 

9 

11 

5 

3 

0 

GeoenJ  museums .~  ^  — 

552 

21 

88 

156 

150 

110 

28 

1.006 

57 

309 

386 

168 

89 

0 

51 

0 

6 

24 

9 

11 

1 

Sdence  museums   

1.676 

21 

262 

462 

413 

386 

133 

Specialized  museums  

88 

2 

15 

38 

23 

10 

0 

Exhibits  staff  

3.965 

8 

1.096 

1.712 

904 

218 

28 

Art  museums  

361 

2 

70 

197 

54 

33 

4 

Children's  mc^scums  

41 

0 

11 

21 

8 

2 

0 

General  museums  

285 

2 

47 

121 

86 

27 

2 

Histoiy  museums  

813 

1 

392 

307 

81 

29 

3 

Parks  and  visitor  centers  

33 

0 

19 

9 

4 

2 

0 

Science  museums  

2^17 

2 

386 

1.027 

663 

120 

19 

Specialized  museums  

2!5 

1 

171 

31 

8 

4 

0 

Conservation  staff  

1.747 

20 

418 

720 

412 

18 

0 

37 

82 

80 

o4 

12 

Children's  museums  

15 

0 

5 

7 

3 

0 

0 

General  museums  

74 

1 

14 

27 

18 

13 

1 

Histoiy  museums  

252 

16 

68 

125 

33 

10 

0 

Parks  and  visitor  centers  

10 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

0 

Science  museums  

1.110 

3 

291 

470 

269 

72 

5 

Specialized  museums  

11 

0 

4 

5 

2 

0 

0 

Education  staff  

3312 

33 

1.003 

1369 

621 

253 

34 

Art  museums  

655 

0 

157 

''14 

122 

55 

7 

Children's  museums  

119 

C 

41 

49 

23 

5 

0 

General  museums  

335 

6 

88 

125 

81 

30 

4 

Histoiy  museums   

938 

16 

418 

3Cn3 

117 

25 

0 

Parks  and  visitor  centers  

117 

0 

44 

44 

23 

7 

0 

Soence  museums  

1.048 

11 

225 

420 

242 

128 

22 

Specialized  museums  

100 

0 

31 

53 

13 

2 

0 

Development  suff  

488 

1 

97 

153 

98 

85 

55 

Art  museums  

171 

0 

40 

43 

31 

30 

27 

0 

1 

4 

2 

0 

0 

General  museums  

40 

0 

13 

7 

8 

9 

3 

Histoiy  museums  

112 

0 

13 

57 

27 

13 

4 

Parks  and  visitor  centers  

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

Science  museums  

135 

1 

22 

35 

27 

30 

21 

Specu'ized  museums  

19 

0 

8 

5 

2 

4 

0 

Memb  ^rship  suff  

46! 

8 

182 

210 

36 

24 

1 

Art  museums  

216 

0 

77 

119 

16 

5 

0 

Children's  museums  

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

General  museums  

41 

0 

15 

23 

2 

0 

0 

65 

5 

29 

19 

10 

1 

1 

Parks  and  visitor  centers  

3 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Science  museums  

115 

4 

55 

41 

7 

8 

0 

Specialized  museums  

19 

0 

3 

6 

1 

9 

0 
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Tabk  7-37. 

Salaiy  distribution  of  fUll-time  museum  employees  by  position  and  type  of  museum:  1979 

(continued  from  previous  page) 


SaUiy  range 


PocitioowKl                             Toul  number  Under  J5.000-  $10,000-  $15,000-  $20,000-  $30,000 

typeofinu»eum                          ofemptoyee*  $5,000  $9,999  $14,999  $19,999  $29,999  .ndovtr 

Public  infotiiMtion  tuff                            1,109  15  328  453  ^  ??  U 

Artmuseum....                                    285  0  100  93  58  3  3 

OuWrea'f  museums                                  15  °  J  J  «  ,i  , 

Ge»ei.]mu(eum.  -  -                    109  4  »  26  31  18  2 

Hiitoiymu«vwii—                               265  5  73  132  45  9  t 

Ptrta  and  viator  centen                           75  4  22  44  ,„  ,i  , 

Science  museums                                   317  2  87  129  ^  « 

SpeciiOhcd  museums                               43  1  15  22  i  4  g 


Ubmrvsuff    1.573  17  340  830  291  89  7 

^^!i:^::Z   723  0  83  443  150  42  4 

Children's  museums   ■»  "  ^  ,^  t  c  ^ 

C5enei«l  museums   57  0  11  33  i  ,^  „ 

History  museums   597  15  199  269  93  22  0 

Pirts  and  visitor  centers   1  0  0  0  '  ,„  , 

Science  museums   163  2  37  69  37  18  1 

Specialized  museums   27  0  8  16  2  10 

General  ^iministration   7.643  2.M4  2.3^  961  ^ 

Art  museums   2.226  12  730  728  324  227  206 

Children's  museums   137  0  33  61  2?  \S  6 

General  museums  -   676  18  201  191  133  76  S7 

History  museums  -  2,055  48  683  633  354  270  68 

Parks  and  visitor  centen   203  0  48  51  ,^  ^ 

Science  museums   2,185  1  591  657  431  300  205 

Specialized  museums   162  7  48  51  23  15  17 

S<«ntysufr   3335  117  1,935  l.«7  292  59  4 

Art  museums   1.919  54  1.036  729  ^  I 

Children's  museums   29  0  24  4  °  ,i  „ 

General  museums   283  1  119  81  69  13  0 

History  museums   659  39  iSS  190  *^  *  i 

Parks  and  vttitor  centers   33  0  12  16  3  2  0 

Science  museums   851  10  341  381  103  15  1 

Specialized  museums   60  14  19  27  1  U  U 

BuiWmg  and  mamtenance  staff   7.148  179  2.558  2,757  1,240  397  16 

Gencraltftsuff   2348  37  893  955  325  107  33 

Other  suff   550  9  247  134  104  33  3 

Total,  all  suff,  all  museums   38.972  626  12313  14.720  6.941  3.359  1.013 

Art  museums   10.123  84  3,200  4.134  1.478  871  356 

Children's  museums   473  0  166  192  77  ^  6 

General  museums   3.238  60  973  1.000  767  337  102 

Htoo^r^ur   9.548  360  3.774  3.388  1^49  589  88 

P«ks  and  visitor  cente«    881  5  234  356  164  118  6 

Science  museums   13.765  91  3.544  5,327  3.007  1  358  438 

Specialized  museums   943  27  424  322  100  52  17 

SMk  TottI  number  of  suff  differs  from  toul  given  elsewhere  in  report  due  to  impuUtions  for  nonresponses.  See  table  7-11  for 
methodological  note. 

So*-^  Lewis  C  Price,  Usa  DIRocco.  and  Janice  D.  Lewis,  ^4useum  Program  Survey.  1979.  prepared  by  Macro  Systems.  Inc.,  for 
Natii~rfil  Center  for  Education  Sutistics,  Washington.  D.C.  1981,  Ubles  55-A  through  55-N,  pp.  110-116. 
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Chart  7-6. 

Distribution  of  regular  full-time  personnel,  by  area  of  responsibility:  1979 


Curatorial 
Exhibit 
Conservation 
Education 
Development 
Membership 
Public  Information 
Library 
Generalist 
O^neral  administration 
Security 

Building  and  adminisirauon 
Other 


20.4% 


Percent 


Note:  Total  number  of  staff  was  38.972. 


Source:  Lewis  C.  Price.  Lisa  DiRocco.  and  Janice  D.  Lewis.  Museum  Pro^rram  Survey,  1Q7Q  prepared  by  Macro  Syst( 
Inc..  for  Nauonal  Center  for  Education  Statistics.  Washington.  D.C..  March  1981 .  fig^jrc  33;  (data  not  shown  in  table). 


ems. 
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Table  7-38. 

High,  low,  and  median  salary  by  position  and  sex  in  sdence-technolc^  centers:  1985 


F€«ale  Male 


Toul 

High  Uw      Median      Huaber     Percent        High  Low      Hodian      Hvertwr     Percent  responses 


(\n  doHarsI 


900 

12 

000 

28,000 

12 

Director  of  adainistration  

800 

22 

000 

33,000 

11 

MX) 

13 

bOO 

19,lt2b 

17 

27 

148 

23 

800 

2b,klk 

2 

^ 

781 

15» 

760 

23,761 

9 

23 

000 

11 

200 

lb, 136 

? 

Ul 

112 

\U 

310 

21,000 

31 

£ducjitor  B  

28 

000 

9 

6bO 

17,b73 

26 

2b 

000 

11 

000 

lb,7bO 

39 

E(kicator/curaitor/scientist. . . 

20 

uo 

10 

000 

11., 490 

40 

27 

192 

12 

000 

19,289 

22 

K\ 

SOO 

12 

,000 

18,081 

31 

Publicity  assistant  

lb 

800 

10 

,000 

16,800 

17 

DevelopMcnt  officer  

% 

lb 

,000 

2b,900 

18 

28 

,W0 

11 

,bOO 

16,7bO 

20 

2? 

,000 

11 

,38b 

18,000 

11 

27 

,800 

10 

,000 

17,700 

7 

Exhibit  planning  technician. 

22 

,620 

11 

,000 

16,000 

Graphic  artist.  ... 

27 

,100 

10 

,000 

lb, 700 

Toul  

NA 

JiA 

NA 

( in  dollars) 


17 

91,000 

21,049 

40,0bb 

60 

83 

72 

kb 

67,800 

23,000 

41,780 

13 

b4 

24 

49 

48,048 

17,000 

28,bO0 

18 

bl 

3S 

6 

66,023 

17,200 

n,243 

31 

94 

33 

22 

b2,200 

lb, 000 

26,190 

32 

78 

41 

41 

21,800 

14,000 

lb, 47b 

10 

b9 

1? 

bb 

44,928 

13,bOO 

2  b  '*vx) 

2b 

4b 

b6 

4b 

39,bb2 

12,14b 

20/7b 

32 

bb 

S8 

b8 

34,b00 

12,000 

lb,?7V 

28 

42 

67 

77 

23,48b 

10,000 

16,036 

12 

23 

b2 

88 

42,109 

U,16b 

23,800 

3 

12 

2b 

79 

34,3b6 

lb, 000 

8 

21 

39 

8b 

16,068 

12,600 

14,8!>6 

3 

lb 

20 

82 

36,000 

23,000 

31,000 

4 

18 

22 

87 

34,000 

11,38b 

16,887 

J 

13 

23 

24 

41,664 

16,000 

23,147 

34 

76 

4b 

24 

26,390 

14,126 

18,330 

22 

76 

29 

8 

30,400 

9,672 

17,183 

48 

92 

b2 

63 

26,000 

12,100 

16,b2b 

14 

37 

38 

47 

NA 

HA 

KA 

400 

b3 

748 

HA  •  Not  applicable 

Source:  Craig  A.  Bowen  and  Jack  Heailitt,  The  198b  ASTC  Salary  Survei:  A  Survey  of  Salaries  in  Science  Centers  and  Woseuas,  Association  of 
Science-Techno\ogy  Centers,  Washington,  D.C.,  198b,  figure  b,  p.  7 

NetbodQ logical  oote    The  198b  ASTC  salary  survey  was  designed  to  duplicate  and  expand  upon  the  1982  ASTC  salary  survey.   The  survey 
qoettioonaire  was  mailed  ui  February  198b  to  100  ASTC  M^«rs  in  the  United  SUtes.    A  total  of  19  positions  vere  sur-.yed,  the  position  of 
graphic  artist  having  been  added  to  the  positions  surveyed  in  1982.   A  toUl  of  74  misouM  responded,  providing  infomation  on  790 
individuals.    UaU  were  tabulated  and    tulyied  by  position,  budget  size,  geographic  region,  and  gender. 
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Table  7-39. 

Salaries  of  selected  employees  of  art  museums,  Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors 
survey:  1987  and  1989 


1989 


1987 


Number 


Number  of 

Median 

of 

Median 

Lowest 

Highest 

Average 

Po&iticKi  or  title 

responses 

salary 

rcs|x>nses 

salary 

salary 

salary 

salary 

■ ■■■■  "■ 

Director^.^  

129 

65,000 

148 

72^250 

33,250 

200,000 

80.121 

Adminittntor  

122 

40,000 

129 

45,000 

14,420 

177,000 

49^ 

Development  officer.  

91 

40,000 

96 

45^ 

16.400 

139,000 

50301 

Membership  secretary.  

103 

19,000 

109 

21,424 

9,700 

67,600 

23,610 

32 

32,603 

33 

35,000 

13^ 

84,000 

40,666 

Public  relations  officer  

110 

25^ 

no 

27^ 

10^ 

69,721 

30,264 

94 

23,000 

113 

24310 

9^ 

69,700 

26,980 

42 

20,000 

52 

20,000 

8,684 

48^ 

21363 

Curator  A  

96 

37^97 

103 

38,000 

15,970 

100,000 

45,019 

Curator  B  

97 

34,200 

no 

37350 

10,617 

81,600 

40,975 

Curator  C  

39 

29,000 

51 

34,100 

12,000 

69,000 

35,445 

4^ 

26381 

62 

30,000 

16,000 

52,695 

30,458 

48 

21,911 

50 

26344 

15,038 

44,685 

26373 

Curatorial  assistant  

68 

17,630 

74 

18,150 

8,000 

46.955 

18,489 

Photographer  

55 

25,419 

60 

27^ 

5,912 

57,005 

27,970 

114 

27,000 

127 

30,187 

n.424 

95,400 

33,413 

Educator  B  

76 

23,421 

77 

25390 

14,000 

56.200 

27,910 

49 

20^5 

63 

21,840 

7,000 

44,100 

22,746 

Educational  assistant  

50 

16,700 

67 

17^ 

9,000 

41,914 

18^ 

126 

24,168 

139 

26,000 

9382 

68.171 

28.583 

Registrar  B  

63 

19,000 

70 

22^ 

13,729 

47310 

24,295 

Registrar  C  

49 

17,100 

56 

18,997 

8,805 

31,001 

19381 

79 

25,411 

80 

28,(M7 

8^ 

71,618 

30,678 

Librarian  B  

39 

20,948 

45 

24,576 

12,097 

48,489 

25,675 

42 

41,943 

48 

45,000 

13,560 

95,647 

45336 

Conser^toi  B  

34 

34,824 

35 

38,600 

20,800 

63320 

38377 

24 

18,764 

26 

19,984 

13^ 

32,830 

20.588 

Conser^tion  scientist  

10 

36300 

9 

35309 

19^ 

49,400 

38,664 

Preparator  A.  

101 

22,000 

114 

23,750 

10,100 

76,800 

26,887 

Preparator  B  

76 

J  8389 

87 

20^ 

7,950 

44346 

22,290 

57 

28^ 

59 

33.700 

13^ 

78^ 

35,609 

Head  designer  

47 

26,750 

44 

27,919 

12^ 

59,910 

29396 

Building  superintendent  

86 

30,620 

100 

31^ 

10,900 

68,917 

34,487 

Chief  of  security  

86 

24,503 

102 

25,200 

12,472 

79,000 

27,960 

No*e.  Relevant  position  descriptions  arc  available  in  the  complete  report.  See  table  7-24  for  methodological  note. 

Soortt:  Assocjaiion  of  Art  Museum  Directors,  1987  Salary  Survey,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada,  i987,  pp  541,  Association  of  Art 
Museum  Directors,  1989  Salary  Sur^v.  New  York,  NY,  1989,  pp.  5-42. 
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Table  7-40. 

Characteristics  of  African  American  museums:  1987 


Nuaber  of 

Characteristic  responses  Percentage 


t 
I 

IerIc 


type  of  EBUseuo  (N=S2) 

History   22  hi 

Ethnic  cultural  center   1^ 

Art   8 

Historic  house  or  sits   ^  1^ 

Other   ® 

No  answer   ^  ^ 

Govemiug  authority  (N=52) 

Private   ^ 

State   ^  1^ 

University   ^  1^ 

Local  govemoent   ^  ^ 

Foundation   ^  ^ 

Federal   ^  ^ 

County   2  ^ 

Church   2  h 

Other  and  missing  data   2  ^ 

Locatico  by  region  (N=52) 

East  (16  States  and  1  province)   ^3  83 

Northeast  (9  States  and  1  province)   (25)  {kb) 

Southeast  (7  States)   (18)  (35) 

West  (h  States)   ^  17 

Operating  budget  (N=i»7) 

Less  than  $50,000   13  28 

$50,000  to  $100,000   U  23 

$101,000  to  $250,000   12  26 

Over  $250,000   11  23 

<$256,C00  to  $(»25,000)   (6)  (12) 

($700,000  to  $900,000)   (3)  (6) 

(Over  $1.2  oillion)   (2)  W 

Use  of  funds  (N=^6) 

All  personnel  costs   NA  'i3 

All  costs  related  to  housing   NA  21 

All  costs  related  to  the  collections   HA  9 

Other  costs  not  included  above   HA  17 


NA  -  Not  given. 

Source:    Hanis  H.  Shettel,  AAHA  Profile  of  Black  Huseups.  African  American  Huseun  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  table  3,  p.  16;  table  4,  p.  16;  text  and  table  5,  p.  17;  text  and  table  6, 
p.  18;  and  table  7,  p.  19. 

Hethodological  note:    In  1986-1987,  with  funding  froem  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the 
African  Aoerican  Museuo  Association  surveyed  its  99  institutional  neubers,  not  all  of  which  are  museuas,  in 
28  States.    Other  black  organizations  believed  either  to  collect  or  exhibit  objects  identified  with  the 
black  experience  were  also  surveyed.    Responses  from  52  oaseuas  in  23  States  and  Canada  were  used  to 
cocpile  the  profile  of  black  ouseums. 
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Table  7-41  • 

Sources  of  income  for  African  American  museums:  1987 


Source  (N^46) 


Average  percent 
of  budget 


State  

Federal  

Local  govemuent  

Individual  gifts  and  donations 
Local  business  


21.39 
13.46 
12.00 
9.65 
8.76 
5.50 
4.70 
3.57 
3.50 
2.07 
1.09 
1.00 
.30 
.22 


Dues 


Endowntents 


Admission  fees 

County  

Sales...  

United  Way.. 


Trust  funds 


Savings 
Loans. . 


Other 


10.93 


Bote:    The  Federal  (3  tauseums)  and  university  (7  museums)  in  the  above  Uble  have  unique  situations;  the  former  are 
totally  supported  by  the  govenraent,  and  the  latter  are  indirectly  supported  by  whoever  supports  the  university. 
Of  the  52  owseums  sainpled,  27  (52  percent)  have  a  sales  shop  as  a  source  of  incooe;  46  answered  this  question 
regarding  sources  of  incocse.  See  table  7-51  for  methodological  note. 

Source:    Hams  H.  Shettel,  AAHA  Profile  of  Black  Museums.  African  American  Huseua  Association,  Washington,  D.C., 
1987,  table  8,  p.  20. 
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Table  7-42. 

Funding  sources  for  African  American  museums  by  type  of  museum:  1387 


Individual 


Museum  chiiracteristic 

Federal 

State 

County 

Local 
business 

gifts, 
donations 

Other  (a) 

(average  percent  of  budget) 

Type  of  nuseuo  governing 

authority  (N  =  38) 

Private  (N  =  22)  

Zl 

3 

9 

16 

*♦  J 

PubMC  (N  =  16)  

3U 

0 

6 

(b) 

JO 

Type  of  tauseun's  subject  (N  =  k2) 

History  (N  =  19)  

8 

20 

0 

8 

10 

54 

Art  (N  =  8)  

16 

37 

6 

6 

13 

22 

Ethnic  cultiural  center  (N  =  8)  

0 

5 

l/» 

13 

13 

55 

Historic  house  or  site  (N  =  7)  

i»2 

21 

0 

11 

4 

22 

Operating  budget  (N  =  43) 

Below  $50,000  (N  =  12)  

2 

17 

k 

8 

6 

43 

$50,000  to  $100,000  (N  =  10)  

8 

27 

0 

4 

13 

48 

$100,000  to  $250,000  (N  =  11)  

2k 

6 

10 

8 

8 

44 

Over  $250,000  (N  =  10)  

26 

3A 

0 

10 

5 

25 

Bote:    See  table  7-51  for  methodological  note. 

(a)  Tne  "Other"  category  includes  dues,  endowments,  admission  fees,  sales,  United  Way,  trust  funds ^ 
savings,  loans  and  other  sources.    See  table  7-58  for  distribution  of  total. 

(b)  Uss  than  1  percent. 

Source,  liarris  H.  Shettel,  AAHA  Profile  of  Black  Huseuas.  African  American  Mtjseum  Association,  Washington,  D.C. ,  1987, 
Uble  33    p.  58;  table  29,  p.  56;  and  table  38,  p.  62. 
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Table  7-43. 

Information  on  visitors  to  African  American  museums:  1987 


InfoTMtion  oitegory  Pftrcantage 

Mmcuu  performing  visitor  studies  (N  *  50) 
Collected  any  infotMtico  on  visitors   Less  than  ^0 

Topics  of  Tlxitor  studies 

Visitors  liked  visit   37  (a) 

Visitors  learned  froa  visit   24  (a) 

Visitors'  reasons  for  visit   29  (a) 

DfiBOgpraphic  infoimatioo  on  visitors   21  (a) 

Doaofraphic  inforaatico  on  visitors  (N  -  49) 
Itimc 

Blaci  ,   75 

White   21 

Hispanic   2 

Other   2 

Stt 

H*le   43 

FcMle   S7 

60  and  above   11 

*S-S9   17 

30-W.   18 

19-29   21 

13-18  (school -related  visits)   13 

13-18  (independent  visits)   2 

12  and  below   15 

Total  visits  per  maaem  per  year  (I  -  45) 

Greater  than  50,000  (b)   13 

20,000  to  50,000   16 

5,000  to  20,000   25 

2,000  to  5,000   22 

Less  than  2,000   2* 

DistritetioD  of  Tisitors'  fsiihnrrt 

iMdlate  neighborhood   35 

CoMfluty   39 

Suburban  areai   H 

Distant  locations   15 

Sixe  of  populatloD  served  by  buscuu  (I  *  47)  (c) 

Greater  than  2  eillionv   19 

500,000  to  2  ailhon   21 

100,000  to  500,000    24 

50,0  0  to  100,000   19 

Less  than  50,000   17 

Bote:   See  table  7-51  for  liothodo logical  note. 

(a)  Percent  of  auseuas  that  collected  informtion  on  visitors. 

(b)  The  Man  raaber  of  visits  reported  is  23,765  in  a  single  year  (aostly  1985  figures).   The  aaxuauB 
BMber  IS  200,000  and  the  ainiu  is  400. 

(c)  the  «ean  population  served  is  876,878,  vith  a  Mizimai  of  5  ail  lion  and  a  aimu  of  5,000. 

&wrce:   Harris  H.  Sbettel,  AAWA  Profile  of  Black  Hmauas.  African  African  Hus^  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.,  1987,  table  16,  p.  40;  table  15,  p.  39;  text  and  table  14,  p.  38;  and  text  and  table  13, 
p.  37. 
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Table  7-44- 

Status  of  coiiection  records  of  African  American  museums:  1337 


Objects  inventoried 


Objects  catalogued 


Status  description 


Hunbcr  Percentage 


Ntnber 


Percentage 


AliBOst  all....  

Over  half  

About  one-half  

Less  than  half  

No  answer  (H  -  52). 


Activity  carried  out  within  last  two  years. 


25 
7 

9 
0 

NA 


40 

8 
17 
0 

88 


15 
6 
5 

n 

1 

NA 


29 
12 
10 
25 
2 

84 


CoQputerized  collection  records  

Formal  written  statetaent  regarding 

Collection  policy  

Loan  policy  

Disposal  policy  


Yes 


19 


42 
29 


(percent) 


Ho 


81 


56 
58 
71 


K\  -  Hot  available. 

Bote:    See  tib^e  7-51  for  methodological  note. 

Source:  Harris  H.  Shettel,  AAHA  Profile  of  Black  Huseuns,  African  American  Huseua  Association,  V<ashington, 
D.C.,  1987,  table  11,  p.       and  text.  p.  V*. 
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Table  7-45. 

Krequency  of  exhibition  programs  in  African  American  museums  by  selected 
museum  characteristics:  1987 


V>l  mXX        i.^?<A  X>>l<X%« 

Frequency  of  exhibits 

Never 

Less  than 

About  1     2  or  3  tines 
per  year          per  year 

More  than 
3  per  year 

No 
acisver 

(percent) 

Type  of  exhibit  (fi  =  S2) 

How  often  do  you  install 

rvew  long- term  exhibits?  

0 

AO 

33 

17 

How  often  do  you  install 

traveling  exhibits  froa 

23 

1? 

21 

21 

A 

How  often  do  you  install 

temporary  exhibits  of  your 

6 

lA 

lU 

AO 

26 

0 

How  often  do  you  provide 

traveling  or  teiaporary 

exhibits  to  other  ouseucas?.. 

38 

15 

U 

19 

12 

2 

TVDP  of  miCAiini  ^ihllVt 

area  (N  =  45) 

History  (N  =  22)  

NA 

Ik 

0 

KA 

Art  (N  =  7)  

NA 

\h 

A3 

29 

lA 

NA 

Ethnic  cultural 

center  (N  =  10)  

NA 

30 

30 

30 

10 

NA 

Historic  house  or 

site  (N  -  6)  

NA 

83 

17 

0 

0 

NA 

Type  of  lauseuQ  governing 

authority  (N  =  ^»0) 

Public  (H  =  19)  

NA 

58 

32 

10 

0 

NA 

Private  (N  -  21)  

NA 

28 

38 

29 

5 

NA 

Operating  budget  (N  -  UU) 

Below  $50,000  

NA 

kS 

A6 

8 

0 

NA 

$50,000  to  $9^,999  

NA 

22 

33 

34 

11 

NA 

$100,000  to  $250,000  

NA 

21 

A6 

18 

9 

NA 

Ovor  $2M),000  

NA 

ue 

27 

27 

0 

HA 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 


Hole:    See  table  7-51  for  oethodo logical  note. 

Source:  Harris  H.  Shettel,  AAHA  Profile  of  Rlark  Hii<;ptmiQ,  African  Americ^m  Museum  Assocation,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1987,  table  12,  p.  35;  table  25,  p.  SA;  table  32,  p.  58;  and  table  U,  p.  61. 
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Table  7-46. 

Value  and  number  of  gifts  of  appreciated  property  by  individuals,  American  Association  of 
Museums,  Survey  on  Contributions:  1985«1987 


Appreciated  property 


Gifu  of  appreciated  propcny  by  indivtduaU 
combined  regular  gifu  and  |pfu  for  special/ 
capital  campaigns  to  AAM  member  museums 


196S 


1966 


1987 


(dollar  value  of  gifu  in  millions) 


Giftt 

ReguU<  campaigns  —    ^  ^  12^15 

Special/capital  campaigns    ~  -  — — — ™. —  16.075 

Total  -  -  -   28^ 


17.414 
4U73 
58.687 


9.701 
16.610 
26311 


1985-86  1986^7 

Dollar  change   29.797  -32376 

Percent  change   103.1  -55^ 


(number  of  contributors) 


Regular  campaigns   1,797 

Special/capital  campaigns   436 

Total   2^ 

Number  change  

Percent  change  


2^1 
1^1 
3^ 


1985^ 

1349 
60.4 


1^ 
575 
1,937 


1986-87 

4.645 
-45.9 


ERIC 


Sourtt:  American  Association  of  Museums,  Survey  on  Contributions  of  Objects  and  DollaTS  19a5>1987,  underUken  with  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  Museum  Trustee  Association.  Washington.  D.C.  1989.  tables  SI  and  S2. 

Methodologka]  wAk  In  February  1988.  the  American  Association  of  Museuntf  undertook  a  survey  of  a  sample  of  iu  2,271  institutional 
members  to  determine  the  impact  of  changes  brought  about  by  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform  Art  of  1986  relating  to  chtriUbk  giving  to 
museums.  The  survey  specifically  requested  daU  from  the  sample  on  gifu  of  cash,  objcrts  and  appreciated  property  by  individuals, 
foundations  and  corporations  for  calendar  years  1985.  1986  and  1987.  Tabla  in  this  book  include  only  gifu  from  indtviduals.  Gifts  from 
•^rporations  and  foundations  were  not  lighted  to  produce  national  estimates.  Hoiwcvcr.  resulu  Tor  about  236  museums  responding  are 
available  in  the  full  report. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  dramatically  altered  the  tax  treatment  of  chariuble  giving.  The  Centerpiece 
of  the  law  is  a  lower  rate  structure.  Two  provisions  of  particular  concerns  to  museums  and  others  in  the  charitable  community  arc: 

■  the  elimination  of  the  non-itemizer  chariuble  contributions  deduction; 

■  the  inclusion  of  gifts  of  appreciated  property  as  a  preference  item  in  the  Alternative  Minimum  Tax. 

The  AAM  Survey  on  Contributions  of  Objectt  arid  Dollars  was  designed  to  determine  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  giving  to  museums 
by  individuals,  foundations  and  corporations. 

Survey  Pa  rticipante.  The  AAM  Survey  on  Contributions  of  ObjecU  and  Dollars  consisted  of  a  i;tratificd  sample  of  431  AAM  institm  onal 
members  by  type,  size  and  region  a  breakdown  of  each  follows.  274  museums  participated  in  the  survey.  The  daU  was  amplified  to 
represent  national  atimates  m  selecting  categories  for  all  AAM  museum  members,  consisting  of  2,271  museums  at  the  time  of  the 
umpling 

Data  are  reported  by  the  following  museum  size  categories: 

Operating  budget  size:  small  »  $0  -  $125,000;  medium  «  $125,000  -  $2  million;  large  «  $2  million  +. 

The  response  rate  for  the  entire  sample  was  66  percent.  For  the  budget  sizes,  the  response  rates  were:  Small  museums,  73  percent; 
medium  museums.  65  percent;  large  museums,  56  percent.  For  all  categories  of  gifu  by  individuals.  AAM  estimates  for  the  entire  AAM 
membership  are  provided.  Because  of  the  high  variability  of  responses  by  the  274  reporting  museums  for  gjfu  by  corporations  and 
foundations,  estimates  for  the  AAM  membership  was  not  done. 

Participating  museums  will  be  reporting  data  on  contributions  for  calendar  years  1988  and  1989.  enabling  the  AAM  to  determine  more 
precisely  patterns  and  trends  in  giving  to  museums.  This  survey  has  been  underUken  with  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the  Museum 
-        Trustee  Association. 
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Table  7-47, 

Gifts  by  individuals:  value  and  number  of  gifts  of  appreciated  property  and  of  objects 
donated  to  American  Association  of  Museums  (AAM)  member  museums  by  budget  size 
category;  1985-1987 


19ft5  1986  J987 


Gifts  or  objMts  by  iadividiuils 
to  AAM  member  maseums 

(dollar  value  of  gifts  in  millions) 

Gifu 


8.409 

12.487 

5^14 

Medium  

45.423 

53.412 

35.061 

Laiige   

25.293 

37.926 

31.488 

Tbul  

79.125 

103.825 

72J63 

1985-86 

1966^7 

24.700 

-31.463 

Percent  change  

312 

-303 

(number  of  contributors) 

105,090 

199,409 

202,844 

189^20 

411,681 

277.740 

62^ 

82^ 

50,447 

Touil  

356,496 

693,295 

531.031 

1985^ 

1986^ 

Number  change  

336.799 

-162,264 

Percent  change  

-23.4 

Gifts  of  appreciated  property  -other  than  objects 

by  individiuils  to  AAM  member  museums 

(dollar  value  of  gifu  in  millions) 

Gifts 

1.610 

0.125 

0.465 

4.186 

8:159 

2310 

7.019 

8.930 

6.726 

Total  

12  815 

17.414 

9.701 

1985-86 

1986-87 

Dollar  change  

4399 

-7.713 

**crcent  change  

35.9 

-44.3 

(number  of  contributors) 

72 

54 

107 

685 

606 

409 

1,040 

1^1 

M6 

Total  

1,797 

2,201 

1,362 

1985^ 

1986^7 

404 

-839 

Percent  change  

22.5 

-38.1 

Note:  Sec  uble  7-46  for  suivcy  methodological  note 


Source:  American  Association  of  Museums,  Survey  on  Contributions  of  Objects  and  Dollars  1985-87.  undertaken  with  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  Museum  Trustee  Association,  Washington,  D.C.  table  A7-57  except  table  Al,  A2,  A3,  and  A4. 


Table  7^. 

Gifts  by  individuals:  cash  contributions  and  number  of  cash  contributions  to  Amencan 
Association  of  Museums  (AAM)  member  museums  by  budget  size  categoiy:  1985-1987 


Gifts  of  ca&b  conttibutioas  by 
individiuU  to  AAM  member  museums 


1965 


1966 


1987 


Gifts 

SraaU««  «  

Medium  ^  

Large  

Total  

Dollar  change  

Percent  change.... 

Small  

Medium  

Large  

Total  

Number  change.. 
Percent  change... 


(dollar  value  of  gifts  in  millions) 

5.600  9.697  ^534 

23.974  26.012  24^ 

48.068  56.474  53^38 

77.642  9Z183  86.637 


1965-86  1986^ 

14541  -5346 
18.7  -6.0 


(number  of  contributors) 

70,954                  90.097  84.175 

163.903                 173353  191.221 

185.916                213300  241.488 

420.773                477.250  516384 


1985-86  1986-87 

56.477  39,634 
13.4  8J 


Not«  Sec  table  7-46  for  survey  methodological  note. 

Sources  American  Association  of  Museums.  Survey  on  Contributions  of  Objects  and  Dollars  1985-87,  undertaken  with  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  Museum  Trxistce  Association.  Washington.  D.C,  tables  A5  and  A6. 
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Table  7^9. 

Gifts  fay  individuals:  special  or  capital  campaigns-gifts  of  appreciated  property  and 
contributions  to  the  American  Association  of  Museums  (AAM)  member  museums  by 
budget  size  categoiy:  1985-1987 


Gifts  by  individuals  of  special  or  capital  campaigns- 
gifu  of  appreciated  property  to  AAM  member  museums 


1965 


1986 


1967 


Gifts 

Small  

Medium., 
Ltrjc  


(dollar  value  of  gifts  in  millions) 

0.000  0.161  0.018 

11^  18.467  5.012 

4^  22.645  11^ 


Total.. 


16.075 


4UT3 


16.610 


1985^ 


1986-87 


Dollar  change.... 
Percent  change.. 


25.198 
156.8 


-24.663 


(number  of  contributors) 


Small  

Medium.. 
Large  


0 

197 
239 


54 
826 
501 


18 
354 
203 


Total.. 


436 


1381 


575 


1985-86 


1986-87 


Number  change.. 
Percent  change... 


945 
216.7 


-806 
-58.4 


Note:  See  table  7-46  for  survey  methodologicai  note. 


Soorct:  American  Association  of  Museums,  Survey  on  Contributions  of  Objects  and  Dollars  1985-87,  undertaken  with  the  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  Museum  Trustee  Association,  Washington,  D.C,  ubles  A7  and  A8. 
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Table  7.50a,  ^  , 

Assoctttion  of  Science-Technology  Centers  composite  profile  of  institutions  by  sbee:  1986 
(veiy  small  science  center) 

Vtry  nuii  KitM  csaUr 


VoluotccfS 


ProTik  ciettcat 

AdmuuUfitioo/rinAooe  ~ 

Dcvckipmoit/PR  

Opcndoc*  — 

Exkibtti  


TkMtcr/plMitunum  ~ 
Progjww/ctfttcation  ~. 

MMicttm  store  

CoOectiOM/rcacaicli  ^ 
Oiber  ... 

Tool  


FttU-timc 

PuIMimc 

equMkottUfr 

Number 

equivtknt  tuff 

IX 

M 

\M 

Si 

100 

11 

.90 

l.W 

JO 

1^ 

no 

1.7S 

.70 

ISO 

10 

.90 

1.00 

10 

.70 

3 

.70 

1^ 

45 

5.10 

17.05 

99 

11.10 

UtCOf  tpKC 

Squtjt  feet  Percent 

Bihibitt                                                                                                      5^  45 

PUftcunum/theatcr..  ~     ' 

Food  setvKc  And  ttorc  ^                                                                                  360  3 

Educatioe   -                                                                                   1^  W 

Other  poWic  fp^                                                                                            ^  • 

No«p«bljc«p«x     -                                                           3.100  71 

Tool    "^30 

Opentinf  budget 

Imm*                                                                                              Amount  Percent 


     75300  39 

Investmenu   ~    ? 

Membeniup   ^  ..^    W300  10 

s*oitJ!!i     moo  9 

FoodtervKc                                                                                                    135  0 

Speoalewni*     JS 

^rog^    \l 

Other    34300  18 

Tool  revenue   1».4«5  100 

Sufforl 

Iii6iV)dubU    40.200  i 

Fbund*t»n»-..,       37.300  9 

CbrpontiOM    36300  9 

Fcderml  lOMenuocDt...   S7.500  20 

Sute  fovemmeot   -   29.500  7 

LociJ  foverameat.    »300  21 

Other      ni.200  25 

TouJwppoft.....   432^  100 

TotAi  income    627,785 

Exhibitt/coUf    on*.                                                                                       55,900  9 

EductK)n  -                                                                                               W.200  11 

PU«etMium/lhe*t€f  ~. .                                              25.500  4 

Membcnhjp                                                                                            13300  2 

Other  profrwM.-                                                                                         13.700  2 

MAoarn€flt/|enerm]     107,000  17 

PlAAt   _                                                                            'W.900  11 

Development/PR.                                                                                     31.500  5 

StofeZZlL  ^                                             n.'W  3 

AuxUaniy  eaterpmet                                                                                      16,700  3 

Other  support  KfvKe&.    199,000  32 

ToiAl  eipcMCft    617,900  100 

Surplus  ((knot)    9385 

Him  See  nocet  on  Uble  7.50d 


SMrc«  AMOCiatioa  of  Soencc-Technok>(y  Centers,  The  ASTC  Soencc  Center  Sunxv.  Adminutranoo  ind  Finince  Rct>ort.  WAthin|toa. 
D.C,  1989.Appe«JuA,p  49. 


Table  7-50b- 

Association  of  Science-Technology  Centers  composite  profile  of  institutions  by  size: 
(small  science  center) 


1986 


Soull  Kl»ce  oMUr 


Voluaiccn 


ProTik  ckfacAt 

Adnufuctrmtioo/ruULOce  _ 

DcvdopfDCflt/PR  

Opemxxy  

rtiat--^  


Hwftter/pbfteUnum  _ 


ProfruM/edttcatioo  „ 


MMcum  store  ^ 


PulUune 

PuU-ume 

equfvtknt  sufT 

Number 

equivalcat  staff 

5^ 

11 

j60 

3X10 

26 

100 

6J0 

12 

150 

450 

6 

M 

420 

7 

IM 

340 

9 

.90 

&60 

31 

4J0 

160 

16 

120 

3.90 

10 

1.40 

330 

39 

160 

42.90 

167 

1750 

Sqiare  feet 


Uie  of  cpKc 


Perceot 


ExhAMtt  

PtAiicUnuin/U)c«ier  

Food  service  sad  store....- 
EdttcaUoo.. 


Other  ^JAk  sptce  . 
Noo  pubbc  space  

r<A2i  


16,700 
3^ 
1,000 
3.400 
3.750 

14.900 

43*250 


39 
8 
2 
8 
9 

34 

100 


Nolcs  *te  notes  oo  table  7-50d 


Opentuif  budget 
Amount  Percctit 


Adnussioas  

lAvvstmeats  

Membenkip  

Store  

Food  senxe  

Special  evsfiU  

Prngrans.  

Other  

Tottl  revenue  

Sufforl 

IndjvidMb  

FbuodatM)Qt  ..... 

CofporatxMM  

Federal  ic^miDeot . 

State  |ov«nu»eot  

Local  goverooeot  

Other  

Tottl  suppon  

Tottl  income   

Eiyeiuts 

Exhibitt/coUeciKXU. .. .. 

Education   

Planetanuffl/t beater..  .. 

Membership  

Other  profnns  .... 

Manafement/fenera} 

Plant  

Dcvelopment/FR  

Store  

Auxiliaiy  enterpnses 
Other  support  services. 

Tottl  expenses  

Surplus  (deficit)  


3S3.7D0 
119.200 
94,700 
145.7D0 
U,TO0 
S9.600 
7S.400 
41.100 

947.100 


37 
13 
10 
15 
3 
9 
8 
4 

100 


272,000 

22 

139.500 

11 

67.300 

5 

66,900 

5 

116J00 

9 

367.000 

29 

2U300 

17 

1J44300 

100 

2.191.400 

263.100 

14 

191000 

10 

79,700 

4 

65,700 

4 

mm 

11 

271.000 

15 

263.900 

14 

146,700 

8 

147.700 

8 

4 

UllOO 

8 

1J^.S00 

100 

335.900 

ERIC  612 


Stmm  A«)cuiiOB  of  &iti»CfTcchiwtotY  aoten.  Tht  AyrC  Scwnw  rtmef  Surwy.  A<)minmf»IK)n  tnd  Fimnct  Rtccn.  wmimtinn 
D  C,  1969,  Appcndu  A,  p  SO 


Tabic  7-50C 

Association  of  Science-Technology  Centers  composite  profile  of  Institutions  by  size: 
(medium  science  center) 


1986 


McdJuia  tilt  kUdc*  center 


ProTik  clemcQt 

Admmiftrt  t»o/fuuace  ^ 

Dock)poK«i/PR  

Operttioai  ^ 


Exlubitt^ 


TbeAter/pUacUnuffi  - 
Profrtmc/cducatjofi 

MuieuiB  Hon  

CoUcAJOM/rucArch 
Other  

Toul  


FulMimc 

Pv»*time 

equrvak&t  tuff 

Number 

eqvrvsknt  tuH 

1040 

15 

1^ 

7.10 

25 

1^ 

15^ 

26 

130 

taio 

24 

,90 

laTo 

!9 

2^ 

5.90 

3 

40 

1&70 

144 

9^ 

470 

15 

140 

14  90 

20 

2^ 

14J0 

13 

1^ 

nooc 

304 

23.90 

AOnjM  Tltilort 


SquAic  feet 


Uie  o(  rp*ce 


Percent 


Exhibju  .       

47300 

37 

PUoelAnutn/tbe«ter~..~       —  ^ 

7J00 

6 

Food  KtvKc  and  ttcre      —   

3^ 

3 

7^ 

6 

Other  public  space    

11.900 

9 

Noo p«jblic space       ...   ~  .   

51200 

40 

Tool....  ^  

130,900 

100 

Operatuif  budget 

Amount 

Perreot 

lUn— 1 

Adnusuooi  

539,200 

24 

Investments  ~   ~   

154^ 

7 

Mcmberilwp    „    

17»,600 

8 

264,200 

12 

96300 

4 

Spccul  eveou.^  

215.900 

10 

Profnmft.     ... 

373J00 

17 

Other   ~  ~~  

400,500 

18 

TottJ  revenue..^   ~  

2mioo 

100 

lodrvKJutU   

Fbuod«ttCQ&.   

CorpontKXtt.^   

FederftI  fo^rtrnjeoi  

Sute  ifvemment  

Loc&l  fiArmmcnt.. . . 
Other   

TouJ  support   

Toul  mcome   . 

Exhibiu/collcciiont.  

EducatKM   

PUoetAnum/thciter  .. 

Mcmbenhip  

Other  profitms  

MAAafcment/senenJ  

Plant  

Devetopment/PR  

Store   

Aujolury  cDtcrpmcs 
Other  support  servKcs. 

TouJ  expenses.. ...  . 

Surplus  (defiat^  


193JB00 
315.900 
2S0.100 
269.400 
739,200 
918,100 
25X700 

2,970,200 

5.193  JOO 


572,700 
«5J00 
276,000 
160,000 
818,700 
602,700 
543J00 
222^ 
336300 
103,200 
489.400 

4.812.400 

3S0.900 


7 
11 

9 

9 
25 
31 

9 

100 


12 
14 

6 
3 
17 
13 
11 
5 
7 
2 
10 

100 


Note  see  notes  oo  ubk  7*50d 

So9rc«  Aisocutioo  o(  Socnct-TechnokJiy  Centers,  The  ASTC  Soenct  Center  $yfvt¥^AdmmtftntK>n  «f>d  Finance  RcpQtl.  WAshjnftoo. 
D.C.  1989.AppcoduA,t  51 
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Table  7-5ad* 

Association  of  Science-Technology  Centers  ccmposlte  profile  of  Institutions  by  size:  1986 
(large  science  center)  (continued  on  next  page) 


iMrgt  siie  KicDCe  center 


ProTtk  dement 
AdnuaittjaDoo/rimncc  . 

DcvciOfNDCBt/PR  

Opcnboof  


Ezfeibitt. 


TW«tcr/pla»e:anum .. 
Piuy— >/edwcitioo  ^ 
Hm 


OottecooM/mearch 
Otber  


Vol  un  teen 


PulMime 

FuU>lime 

equivakm  tutf 

Number 

equrv»knt  fUfT 

20  00 

24 

1.10 

1040 

10 

70 

63l70 

3 

00 

25.10 

0 

.00 

3500 

5 

40 

10 

19^ 

214 

11^ 

7.90 

16 

1.^ 

32^ 

19 

ZOO 

1&30 

60 

24  00 

23690 

361 

42^ 

1,546^  vUiton 


Squcre  feet 


Use  of  space 


Percent 


Bdubttt  

PUoctartum/tbeater  

Pood  acrvice  and  store .  . 

Educntion..,.  

Otber  pubbc  tpAcc  

Non  pwbbc  tpAcc    .  .. 

Toul  


198^ 
15300 
12.1C0 
IIM 
62,900 

137^ 

4J7300 


1 

100 


Amount 


Opcniing  budget 


Percent 


*UtlllMBO«U.  . 

Memberthtp  . 
Store. 


Poodaervice^ 
SpecsaJevenu- 

Ctbcx^ 


Total  rrvcfloc.., 
bdjviduiLU^ 


P^TrtBrtrra   

Cofpontxxtf  . 

PeiSenU  govrroment  .... 

Sute  fovcrament  

LocaJ  fo^roment   

Oihcr   

Tout  support. 

TotcJ  income   

Exhibi  ts/colkcl  IOCS. 

Educttioo  

PUneun  um/t  he«  ( e  r 

Membership.  

Otber  profniT*^  

MAOAfement/gciie  nl 

PUol  

DcvcJopmeot/PR  

Store   

Aujolmy  enterprises  

Other  support  serocti 

Toul  eipemes  

SoTp<i»  ((kficit).  


1.436^ 
8O3»0 
241^ 
692300 
STSJCOO 
291^ 
312.500 
240^ 

4395,900 


307,900 
135^ 
2:^900 
50.000 
3,219,200 
1J897.00C 
1,205.900 

7.Q54.400 

11.950,300 


1.651.400 
1.109,500 
732:200 
289,500 
667.000 
1.063.600 
2,704300 
498,500 
696300 
1,040jOOO 
1.019.900 

11.473,200 

477.100 


29 
16 
5 
14 
18 
6 
6 
5 

100 


4 

2 
3 

I 

46 
27 
17 

100 


14 
10 
6 
3 
6 
9 
24 
4 
6 
9 
9 
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Association  of  Science-Technolo©'  Center's  r.^n»posite  profile  of  institutions  by  size:  i986 
(large  science  center)  (continued  from  picvir^as  page) 


N«tc  Became  :S>eft  tctms  to  it  •  wpiHctoi  djffersnce  in  ihe  wiy  'lauOl*  trxJ  ^^^v  mmU'  inttUutioM  u««  ihcir  titniied  «p»ce.  til 
•AAiyses  sji  f«cuitK«  use  toe  tour  aitcgurM  ot  tfuiUui*OiMj  i«u  weuuiw  iaicsf. 

Exhibit  tp*cc/  Mftt^uiTt,  with 

C»iefOfy  loulN  pUnctViaffi  ^ptkoc  Theater 


Vcry««Il  3:  *5%  34% 

Sm»il  45  39% 

Medium  28  37%  86% 

Utr  " 

$#wt«  A^w^iw^  rJ  Wn^.Tf/'hiwwy/  r^nten.  The  ASTC  Socnc^  Center  Sur>Tv.  AdmintftntWXl  in^  FlnilK^  Rn>gn.  Waihinpoa, 
D  C  1969,  Appcodu  A.  p.  51 

M«(lM*»kikal  The  Attocwiioft  o(  Soeoce.Techoolojy  aoler*  (A^TQ  bepn  cc^ucti«»|  wncyf  in  1986,  Tlic  purpo«e  oj^ 
jufvty  K  to  coUect  tod  publuh  <J*u  oo  loeoce  center*  •dmin»iniiK»  tod  fintnce.  c<Juc«tKXJ  profrwn*.  and  exhibiu.  In  Ute  Apnl  iwt>, 
ASTX:  mailed  the  Science  Center  Survry  (via  Wayne  Sute  Umvtruty)  to  a  tout  of  W  in»tituiK»»,  167  membeit,  and  20  nonmembett. 
Of  tbcic  38  were  located  o-ukJc  of  the  United  Siaiei.  By  the  end  of  Aur>M.  ASTC  had  received  compkied  or  partially  completed 
questiooMiKS  from  131  uutiiuiiocu.  Theft  wa*  ao  ovrrali  retpooK  r» if  of  70  percent  to  the  wrvcy  -  76  percem  w  the  and  47 
percent  outudc  the  country 


Chapter  8 


Motion  Pictures, 
Radio,  Television 
and  Recording 


Section  8-1.  Motion  Pictures 

Tables  8-1  through  8-21 

Section  8-2.  Radio,  Television  and 
Recording 

Tables  8-22  through  8-70 

Section  8-3.  Selected  Data  on 

Employment/Education  in 

Motion  Pictures  and 

Broadcasting 

Tables  8-71  through  8-83 


Creative  works  currently  reach  the  public  in  the 
United  States  primarily  through  radio,  television, 
recordings,  and  motion  pictures.  This  chapter  covers  some 
important  aspects  in  the  developmenc  and  current  status  of 
these  media. 

Section  8-1  presents  selected  tables  on  the  motion 
picture  mdustry.  Scaion  8-2  presents  tables  on  radio, 
television  and  recording,  and  section  8-3  presents  summary 
data  on  employment  in  motion  pictures,  television,  and 
radio. 

Major  Sources  of  Information 

An  excellent  source  of  data  on  radio  and  television  is 
Christopher  H.  Sterhng's  1984  work.  Electronic  Media:  A 
Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Tec^  Jiologies 
192(V1983.  Praeger,  1984.  .Sterling  has  culled  material 
from  a  number  of  sources  and  integrated  them.  Many  of 
the  tables  in  the  seaion  on  radio  and  television  are  taken 
directly  from  his  material.  An  earlier  work  by  Christopher 
Sterling  and  Timothy  Haight,  entitled.  The  Mass  Media 
Aspen  Institute  Guide  to  Communications  Industry 
Trends,  published  in  1978  includes  information  on  books 
and  motion  piaurcs  in  addition  to  radio  and  television. 


Motion  Pictures 

■  The  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners 
(NATO); 

■  The  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
(MPAA); 

■  The  Census  of  Service  Indu^^tries. 


Radio  and  Television 

■  Christopher  H.  Sterling*s  Electronic  Media-  A 
Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Primary  sources  used 
by  Sterling  are  identified  on  the  tables; 

■  Television  and  Cable  Factbook>  produced  by 
Television  Digest; 

a  National  Cable  Television  Association.  Cable 
Television  Developments; 

■  Paul  Kagan  and  Associates,  Cable  TV  Program- 
ming News  Roundup; 

■  Broadcasting  Cablecasting  Yearbook, 
a      Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 


I  By  section,  data  presented  in  this  chapter  were 

obtained  from  the  following  sources. 

|ER1C 
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Selected  Data  on  Employment/Education  in  Motion 
Pictures  and  Broadcasting 

•  Screen  Aaors  Guild; 

•  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Employment  and 
Earnings  scries  and  Current  Population  Survey; 

e      Department   of  Education,   Earned  Degrees 
Survey. 

This  report  also  includes  limited  data  on  tne 
recording  industry  (tapes,  records,  and  cassettes)  provided 
by  the  Recording  Industry  Association  of  America  and 
limited  data  on  the  burgeoning  video  casserte  recorder 
(VCR)  field. 

Section  8-1,    Motion  Pictures 
Finances 

Table  8-1  presents  total  box  office  receipts  for 
motion  pictures  from  1929  to  1988.  In  1929  gross  receipts 
were  S720  million;  in  1986  they  were  about  S3.8  billion; 
and  in  1988,  S4.5  billion.  The  1986  figure  can  be  compared 
with  the  amount  of  total  commercial  advertising 
expenditures  for  television,  about  $20  billion  in  1986. 
Consumers  now  more  frequently  pay  for  entertainment 
indirectly  through  increased  cost  of  the  advertised 
consumer  items.  The  use  of  pay  TV,  present  in  51  percent 
of  homes  by  1989,  and  VCR's,  present  in  21  percent  of 
homes  by  1985  and  58  percent  by  1988,  is  changing  this 
somewhat  (see  table  8-22  and  8-28). 

Tlie  historical  data  document  the  decrease  in  motion 
picture  receipts  as  a  percent  of  total  admissions  to 
recreational  activity  (from  88  percent  at  the  peak  in  1943 
to  38  percent  in  1987)  and  as  a  percent  of  total 
consumption  expenditures  (from  1.28  in  1943  to  .14  m 
1988)  (table  8-1). 

Tables  l-5a  and  l-5b  m  chapter  1  mclude  summary 
data  on  corporate  profits  from  the  motion  picture  mdustry 
from  1929  to  1986.  These  data  indicate  that  profits  peaked 
in  1946  as  a  percent  of  total  profits  and  in  constant  dollars. 
They  also  show  some  increase  in  the  period  of  the  1970's 
and  1980*s 


Motion  Picture-  Distributors 

Table  8-2  gives  the  percentage  distribution  of  film 
rental  market  shares  among  distributors  for  1970  to  1988, 
and  table  8-?  includes  the  percentage  distribution  of  the 
total  share  gross  box  office  receipts  by  distributors  in 
1986.  The  film  rental  market  shares,  presented  in 
table  8-2,  represent  the  distributors'  share  of  the  box  office 
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gross  and,  hence,  are  a  preferred  measure  of  distributor  | 

performance.  As  can  be  seen  from  tables  8-2  and  8-3,  9  to 

14  major  distributors  account  for  virtually  all  of  the  market  g 

rental  shares  and  box  office  gross.  The  top  four  or  five  B 

appear  to  alternate  in  achieving  the  largest  percent  of  film  ™ 

rental  shares.   In  1988  the  largest  share  went  to  Buena 

Vista,  and  in  1987  and  1986  to  Paramount  with  20  and  22  ■ 

percent  respectively.    In  1985  the  largest  share  went  to  H 

Warner  Brothers  with  18  percent  and  in  1984  to 

Paramount  with  22  percent. 

Costs  of  Production 

Table  8-4  presents  data  on  the  range  of  film  negative  ^ 
costs  by  major  distributors  in  1986  and  1987.  This  category 
represents  the  cost  of  producing  the  film.   In  1987,  the  jm 
median  category  for  cost  of  production  was  S9  to  ■ 
Sl2  million.  Almost  half  of  the  139  films  (45  percent  ^  cost 
$12  million  or  over.    Three  films  cost  over  S30  million. 
About  15  percent  were  in  the  category  of  under  $6  million.  I 
23  percent  in  the  category  $6  to  S9  milL  m,  and  16  percent  I 
m  the  category  S9  to  $12  million. 

Advertising  Costs 

In  1984,  motion  piaure  advertising  costs  totaled  H 

$877.5  million  and  by  1987  they  were  over  $1.1  billion.  The  " 
largest  percent  of  advertising  expenditures  (68  percent  in 

1987)  went  to  newspapers,  with  about  28  percent  going  to  H 

television,  and  the  rest  going  to  radio,  magazines,  and  | 
cable  (table  8-5) 

Admission  Prices 

Table  8-6  presents  average  admission  prices  from  H 
1948  to  1988.  In  current  dollars,  the  price  has  increased  m 
from  an  average  of  36  cents  in  1948  to  an  average  of  $4.11 
in  1988.  In  constant  1985  dollars,  the  data  indicate  that  the  ■ 
price  increased  until  about  1967  and  then  stabilized,  and  in  H 
constant  dollars  had  had  a  small  decline  (as  shown  in  chart 
8-1). 

Number  of  Motion  Pictures  Released 

Data  on  the  number  of  motion  pictures  released  varv'  H 
considerably,  depending  on  which  types  of  films  and 

distributors  are  included.    Tables  8-7  to  8-10  present  ^ 

summary  data  on  film  releases.  H 

According  to  Motion  Piaure  Assoaaiion  of  America 
(MPAA)  data   from    1930  to    1982,   major   national  ■ 
distributors  released  350  to  490  films  per  year  in  the  1930's  H 
and  1940's  (table  8-7)   After  1958.  they  declined  to  levcU 
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bcm'cen  200  and  300  per  year.  In  1982,  208  new  films  were 
released  by  national  distributors  and  39  were  re-released 

(tabiC  S-7) 

Table  8-8  presents  data  on  films  released  by  90 
distributors  including  independents  These  data  range 
from  426  to  515  films  per  year  for  the  penod  of  1982  to 
1988 

Table  8-9  presents  data  on  the  numbers  of  films 
produced  by  both  Motion  Piaure  Assoaation  of  Amenca 
members  and  mdependent  film  producers.  The  table  is 
based  on  the  number  of  films  rated  by  the  MPAA  and  has 
larger  figures  than  in  table  8-7.  For  example,  in  1982  the 
total  number  of  films  listed  is  349,  with  independent 
sources  representing  55  percent  of  the  total. 

Christopher  Sterling  and  Timothy  Haight  in  their 
1978  book.  The  Mass  Media.  Aspen  Institute  Guide  to 
Communications  Industry  Trends,  note  that  despite  the 
problems  of  classification  and  differing  estimates. 

The  film  industry  is  still  completing  its 
transition  from  its  pre-television  mass  medium 
role  to  Its  present  status  as  a  more  specialized 
entertainment  medium.  However,  the  overall 
trend  in  motion  piaures  is  clear  a  smaller 
annual  output  of  the  traditional  Hollywood 
produa  and  continued  emphasis  on  produas 
that  cater  to  smaller,  more  speafic,  audiences 

Motion  Picture  Ratings 

Further  information  on  the  number  of  films  released, 
as  well  the  level  of  the  subjea  matter,  is  provided  by 
looking  at  the  distnbution  of  ratings.  Data  on  the  number 
of  films  rated  and  the  distribution  of  ratings  are  presented 
m  tables8-ll  to8-i4 

The  cunent  motion  picture  rating  code  was 
developed  m  1968.  The  old  system  of  self  regulation, 
which  began  with  the  establishment  of  the  Motion  Piaure 
Assoaation  of  Amenca  m  1922,  involved  seeking  the 
Motion  Piaure  Seal  of  Approval  by  the  Produaion  Code 
Administration.  Major  companies  belonging  to  the  MPAA 
voluntanly  agreed  not  to  distnbutc  films  not  obtaining  the 
seal  of  approval.  Often  films  would  be  modified  to  obtain 
the  seal.  Jack  Valenti,  Eixecutive  Officer  of  the  MPAA, 
ates  several  faaors  leading  to  the  development  of  a  new 
system.  Among  them  were  the  Supreme  Court  Decision  in 
the  I950*s  that  brought  about  the  separation  of  studio  and 


Chnsiophcr  Sterling  and  Timothy  Haight.  The  Was&  Mcdta 
Aspen  Institute  Guide  to  Communications  Industry  Trends. 
Praegcr  Publishers.  New  York.  1978.  p.  32 


theatre  ownership.  He  notes*  "Out  of  the  relinquishment 
of  power  from  the  big  studios,  came  a  thrust  of  the 
filmmaker  to  gamer  a  larger  share  of  the  creative 
command  deasions.""  Among  the  other  faaor«  was  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  States  and  aties  have  a 
constitutional  power  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  children  tn 
books  and  films,  a  power  which  co»  Id  not  be  extended  to 
adults.  Finally,  cultural  and  social  changes  of  the  I960's 
resulted  in  several  major  films  being  produced  which 
confliaed  with  the  formal  rules  in  the  Motion  Picture 
Code.  One  film,  "Blow  Up,"  was  denied  the  seal  and  then 
released  by  its  producer,  MGM,  through  a  subsidiary 
company,  thereby  flouting  the  voluntary  agreement  of 
MPAA  members  not  to  release  films  without  a  Code  seal 

The  1968  system  was  developed  by  representatives  of 
MPAA,  the  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners 
(NATO),  and  the  governing  committee  of  the 
International  Film  Importers  and  Distributors  of  America 
(IFIDA),  Under  the  new  system,  films  would  no  longer  be 
approved  or  disapproved.  Instead,  movies  would  be  rated 
for  parents.  It  would  then  be  the  parents*  responsibiliiy  to 
make  an  informed  decision  on  whether  their  children 
should  attend.  The  categories  included  "G,"  for  general 
patronage;  TG,"  p; .rental  guidance  suggested;  "R,"  no  one 
u-  der  17  admitted  wilhout  parent  (initially  under  16),  and 

no  one  under  17  admitted.   "PG-IS"  was  added  in 

1984. 

Film  distributors  arc  not  required  to  submit  a  film 
for  rating,  but  the  vast  number  of  films  are  submitted.  The 
exception  is  pornographic  films.  Most  of  these  arc  not 
submitted,  but  give  them.selves  an  "X"  rating  This  is  the 
only  rating  which  may  be  self  applied.  Hence,  the  tables  in 
this  report  do  not  list  the  true  number  of  "X"  ratings  The 
NATO  estimates  that  about  85  percent  of  exhibitors 
subscribe  to  the  rating  program  and  attempt  to  enforce  it 

Table  8- 1 1  gives  the  distribution  of  ratings  by 
category  for  the  penod  1968  to  1989.  Since  "X"  rated  films 
are  generally  not  submitted,  the  table  does  not  reflea  a 
distribution  including  these  films  A  total  of  8,605  films 
have  been  rated  since  1968,  Of  those,  almost  half  were  "R" 
rated  (48  percent),  about  one-third  were  rated  "PG".  and 
11  percent  were  rated  "G"  The  category  "PG-13." 
mtroduced  m  1984,  has  already  been  given  to  4  percent  of 
the  films  About  4  percent  received  an  "X"  rating 
Table  8-12  presents  the  MPAA  rated  films  by  producer 
Just  over  half  (57  percent)  of  the  films  rated  have  been 
distnbuted  by  independents,  while  89  percent  of  the  "X" 
rated  and  66  percent  of  the  "R"  rated  films  \^cre 
distributed  by  independents. 


"Jack  Valcnii,  "The  Voluniary  Movie  Rating  Sv-itcm." 
Fncvcloncdia  of  Hxhibttion.  Wavnc  Green,  ed .  National 
Associaiion  of  Theatre  Owners.  1987,  p  66 


Table  8-15  presents  the  Academy  Award  winners  for 
the  three  major  categones  (best  aaor,  best  aaress,  best 
picture)  from  1927-28,  the  first  year  they  were  awarded,  to 
1988 


Top  Grossing  Fiims 

Table  8-^6  gives  the  50  top  grossmg  films  for  1987 
and  1988  'Hus  table  is  mteresting  in  that  it  gives  an 
indication  of  the  concentration  of  receipts  In  1988  the  top 
25  pictuies  accounted  for  SI  87  billion  in  receipts,  about 
42  percent  of  total  motion  piaure  receipts. 


American  Film  Institute 

Table  8-21  presents  summary  data  on  the  Americai^ 
Film  Institute  (API)  from  1979  to  1988.  The  American 
Film  Institute  was  established  in  1967  to  serve  as  a  focub 
and  center  of  coordination  for  the  many  individuals  and 
institutions  concerned  with  the  moving  image  as  art  The 
Institute  receives  about  18  percent  of  its  budget  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts.  The  rest  of  its  funding 
comes  from  fundraising  and  revenue-generating  activiticj* 
There  are  currently  about  92,000  AFI  members.  A 
description  of  the  activities  of  AFI  is  presented  m  tnc 
methodological  note  for  table  8-21. 


Number  of  Theatre  Screens 

Data  on  tiie  number  of  theatre  screens,  as  on  the 
number  of  films  released,  vary  dcpendmg  on  the  types  of 
theatres  included  The  Census  of  Service  Industries  data 
(used  for  some  years  in  table  8-17)  include  commercially 
operated  four-wall  and  drive-in  theatres  primarily  engaged 
in  the  exhibition  of  motion  pictures.  Establishments 
primarily  engaged  in  commercial  exhibition  of  motion 
pictures  on  an  itinerant  basis,  with  portable  projection  and 
sound  equipment,  are  also  included.  Table  8-17, 
presenting  data  from  1948  to  1988,  documents  the  decline 
from  highs  in  the  late  1940's  (18,631)  to  lows  in  the  1960's 
(12.652  in  196S)  These  declines  were  followed  by 
increases  in  the  late  1970's  and  1980's  (up  to  a  high  of 
23,555  in  1987)  The  recent  increase  in  screens,  however, 
in  part  reflects  the  trend  to  use  multiple  screens  with 
srialler  capaaty  for  seating. 


Movie  Attendance 

Movie  attendance  data  are  presented  in  tables  8-18 
and  8-19  Table  8-18,  taken  from  the  Census  Bureau 
Historical  Statistics  volume,  documents  the  nse  and 
decline  m  attendance  over  the  period,  1922  to  1965  The 
data  were  developed  on  the  basis  of  an  index  for  weekly 
attendance  and  represent  only  approximations.  They 
cannot  be  converted  to  yearly  admissions  and  compared  to 
the  data  in  table  8-19  The  data  on  yearly  i  imissions  from 
1970  to  1988  in  table  8-19  show  some  increases  in  the 
1980*5  over  the  1970's  but  in  general  indicate  a  rather  flat 
trend  since  the  mid  1970*s  Table  8-20  presents  data  from 
a  study  sponsored  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America,  conducted  by  the  Opinion  Research  Corporation, 
on  frequency  of  attendance  by  age  and  marital  status 
Attendance  is  most  frequent  among  teenagers,  about  half 
indicated  ihcy  attended  at  least  once  a  month. 


Section  8-2. 


Radio,  Television  and 
Recording 


Table  8-22  presents  summary  statistics  on  utilization 
of  selected  media  in  the  United  States.  These  data  are 
presented  in  more  detail  in  he  tables  that  follow. 


Growth  of  the  Television  Industry 

Tables  8-23  and  8-24  present  data  on  the  growth  of 
television  stations  and  households  with  television  sets.  The 
effective  beginrings  of  television  occurred  shortly  after  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  The  proportion  of  television 
households  climbed  from  essentially  none  at  the  end  ol 
World  War  II  in  1946  to  a  significant  9.0  percent  by  1950 
From  that  point,  growth  was  rapid,  reaching  93  percent  of 
the  households  by  1965  and  virtual  saturation  of  98  percent 
by  1977;  that  percentage  remained  level  through  1988 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  commercial  stations  has 
increased  more  than  ninefold  in  40  years  to  919  in  1986 
and  there  were  1,023  stations  in  1988  (table  8-23)  The 
rapid  growth  of  households  in  possession  of  color  receivers 
during  the  same  time  period  should  also  be  noted,  with 
89  percent  of  the  homes  equipped  by  1981  (table  8-24). 


Radios  in  Use 

Radio  households  grew  from  2  percent  in  1922  to 
81  percent  m  1940  and  reached  95  percent  by  1950  Bv 
1970,  99  percent  of  U.S.  households  had  radios  (table  8- 
25).  Automobile  radios  are  a  significant  part  of  the  radio 
medium.  There  are  many  more  automobiles  than 
households  with  radio  receivers  (in  1981,  115  million 
compared  \^'ith  80.5  million),  because  there  are  more  cars 
than  households  in  the  United  States.  In  1972,  the 
proportion  of  auios  with  radios  was  estimated  at 
95  percent,  and  this  estimate  has  been  arbitrarily  assigned 
since  that  date  because  100  percent  is  deemed  impossible 
to  achieve.  However,  nuto  radios  had  a  slower  growth  rate 
than  did  household  radios,  with  the  Depression  and  war 


years  displaying  a  flat  curve  and  even  a  decline.  After  the 
war,  It  took  only  five  years  to  go  from  23  percent  in  1945  to 
SOpcrccr.r  in  1950.  It  took  20  more  years  to  reach 
90  percent  in  1970,  and  virtual  saiuraii*jn  m  another  invo 
years 

Cable  Television 

With  the  postwar  development  of  broadcast 
television  across  the  country,  many  communities  found  that 
distance  from  transmitters,  or  hills  blocking  the  line  of 
sight,  prevented  acceptable  reception.  Community 
Antenna  Television  (CATV)  was  their  solution,  pladng  a 
suitable  antenna  atop  a  hill  to  pull  m  all  available 
television  signals.  A  cable  network  provided  connections 
from  the  antenna  to  the  homes  of  individual  subscribers, 
who  paid  an  installation  charge  as  well  as  monthly  fees. 
Thus,  cable  TV  began  in  1948. 

The  cable  system  idea  spread  from  the  areas  of  poor 
reception  to  areas  with  meager  television  service,  in  order 
to  obtam  more  channels.  When  cable  companies  began  to 
develop  their  own  programs,  the  foundations  of  modem 
cable  systems  were  bom.  However,  expansion  into  the 
larger  market  areas  was  held  up  by  the  FCC,  pending 
resolution  of  questions  of  regulation  and  properi/  rights  of 
broadcast  television.  The  complicated  disputes  were 
settled  in  1977,  giving  cable  TV  opportunities  to  move  into 
all  areas  -  provided  the  economics  of  the  expansion  were 
acceptable  and  local  regulations  could  be  met. 

From  1952  to  1969,  growth  of  cable  television  was 
confined  to  very  small  systems,  and  the  percentage  of  TV 
homes  with  cable  did  not  reach  3  percent  until  1%7.  The 
growth  of  cable  television  since  1969  is  shown  m  table  8-26. 
Whereas  in  1970,  with  2,490  systems,  there  were  about 
4.5  million  subscnbers,  in  1988  there  were  8,500  systems 
and  over  48  millions  subscnbers.  The  steady  increase  in 
number  of  systems  accelerated  in  the  1980*s,  so  that  by 
1988  nearly  54  percent  of  the  households  with  TV  f^ts  also 
subscnbed  to  cable  (table  8-26) 

The  distribution  of  cable  systems,  according  to 
number  of  subscnbers  for  1989,  is  shown  in  table  8-27 
(The  total  number  of  subscnbers  in  this  table  disagrees 
with  that  for  table  8-26  because  these  data  were  not 
available  for  all  cable  systems)  The  dispanty  between 
number  of  cable  systems  and  number  of  subscnbers  is 
clearly  seen  in  columns  3  and  5  of  table  8-27.  The 
1.86  percent  of  the  systems  with  50,000  or  more  subscribers 
have  35  percent  of  all  subscn*bers,  while  the  systems  with 
fewer  than  3,500  subscribers  (constituting  75  percent  of  the 
systems)  have  only  about  11  percent  of  subscnbers. 


Chnsiophcr  Sterling.  Ivlectronic  Media,  p  28 


Pay  TV 

Dunng  the  early  1970*s  "pay  TV"'  was  also 
developing.  Homes  subscribing  to  cable,  now  called  "basic 
subscribers,"  became  eligible  for  special  programming  by 
paying  a  fee  for  additional  channels.  Home  Box  Office 
was  created  m  1972  to  provide  this  service  by  showing 
movies  on  its  channel.  The  channel  signal  was  scrambled, 
and  the  subscriber  could  unscramble  the  signal  by  paying  a 
monthly  fee  or,  in  some  cases,  a  per-program  fee.  Soon 
other  film  services  sprang  up,  as  well  as  live  sports 
coverage.  The  industry  refers  to  these  programs  as  pay 
units.  Use  of  pay  units,  of  course,  increases  the  income  of 
cable  systems. 

Table  8-28  presents  statistics  on  the  growth  of  pay 
unit  subscriptions  since  1973.  ?Tot  all  systems  offer  the 
extra  pay  cable  channels,  although  the  great  majority  do 
A  subscriber  may  order  more  than  one  pay  channel; 
therefore  the  pay  units  shown  in  column  2  of  table  8-28 
show  the  total  number  of  extra  channels  paid  for,  not  the 
number  of  homes  subscn*bing  to  pay  channels.  The  ratio 
of  total  pay  units  to  number  of  basic  subscribers,  shown  in 
the  last  column  of  table  8-28,  grew  rapidly  after  the  1972 
introduction,  reaching  87.5  percent  in  1984  In  1986  that 
ratio  declined  to  80.8  percent,  but  rose  again  by  1988  to  85 
percent.  However,  the  number  of  pay  units  has  recently 
increased  at  a  slower  rate  than  the  number  of  basic 
subscn*bers. 

Anorher  aspect  of  pay  TV  is  di.stribution  by  satellites 
Satellite  communications  technology  permits  transmission 
of  television  signals  to  any  location  with  a  receiving  dish 
This  advance  was  especially  valuable  to  isolated  locations 
lacking  broadcast  TV  and  for  which  a  cable  system  would 
be  prohibitively  expensive,  but  the  use  of  dishes  was  by  no 
means  confmed  to  those  situations.  By  scrambling  the 
signal,  and  charging  for  the  de-scrambling  device  through 
monthly  payments,  the  system  operator  could  make  a 
profit  and  bring  unique  programming  to  homes  Home 
Box  Office  was  the  first  to  exploit  this  technology  in  1975 
However,  neither  subscription  television  (STV)  with  its 
one-channel  distribution,  nor  multi-channel  distribution 
services  (MDS),  both  based  on  satellite  transmission  to 
receiving  dishes,  could  compete  with  multi-channel  cable 
TV,  and  they  have  not  become  major  faaors  in  the  pay  TV 
market. 

Penetration  of  the  vanous  formats  for  1986  to  1989, 
with  projeaions  for  1990,  is  compared  in  tables  8-29a  ano 
8-29b.  Table  8-29a  provides  estimates  of  size,  while 
table  8-29b  shows  proportions  for  certain  key  relationships 
The  small  number  of  subscribers  to  the  satellite-and-dish 
types  of  system  is  noted:  backyard  pay  TV,  MDS,  STV.  and 
SMATV  (master  antennas  used  m  large  apartment 
buildings)  are  all  very  small  compared  to  cable  TV 


(table  S-29a).  The  number  of  backyard  dishes  appears  to 
be  slowly  growing,  estimated  to  be  3  million  m  1990. 

Table  8-29a  shows  the  growth  of  a  new  service  that 
has  been  available  only  since  1980  video  shopping. 
Shopping  channels  are  found  on  broadcast  television, 
cable,  STV.  MDS,  and  SMATV.  From  1986  to  1987,  the 
proportion  of  all  TV  households  having  one  or  more  video 
shopping  channels  increased  from  23  to  60  percent,  for 
1990,  it  is  projeaed  at  71  percent  (table  8- 29b) 

Slower  growth  in  c^ble  penetration  is  projeaed  for 
1989  and  1990  (table  8.29a).  Coverage  of  the  country  by 
cable  systems  is  already  high,  for  84  percent  of  households 
with  TV  were  passed  by  cable  in  1988.  The  proportion  of 
homes  with  access  to  cable  that  aaually  subscribed  in  1988 
was  59  percent,  and  it  is  estimated  that  62  percent  of 
homes  with  TV  will  be  basic  cable  subscribers  in  1990 
(table  8.29b). 


Ownership  and  Control 


Television 

Multiple  ownership  of  broadcast  media  has  become 
common.  The  increase  in  groi  ownership  of  commeraal 
ielc\ision  stations  from  1948  to  1983  is  shown  in  table  8-30 
In  1948,  37  5  percent  of  all  TV  stations  were  group-owned; 
the  proportion  rose  steadily  to  733  percent  owned  by 
groups  in  1983 

The  top  15  group  owners  in  television  for  1959  and 
1980  are  shown  m  iable8.31.  The  column  labeled  "Net 
weekly  circulation"  discloses  that  the  stations  owned  by  the 
three  big  networks  head  the  list  in  numbers  of  homes  m 
their  broadcast  areas  Their  stations  are  concentrated  in 
the  largest  markets  Overall,  ho-jvever,  the  87  stations 
owned  by  the  top  15  corporations  in  1980  constitute  only 
11  percent  of  the  734  commercial  stations  existing  in  1980. 
In  that  same  year,  there  were  144  groups  owning  a  total  of 
506  stations  (table  8-30).  Subtraaing  the  holdings  of  the 
top  15  leaves  the  remaining  groups  with  an  average  of 
33  stations  per  owner,  compared  with  the  average  of 
5  5  for  the  top  15,  Group  ownership  is  diffuse,  and  most 
firms  broadcast  to  small  markets.  The  faa  that  the  FCC 
had,  during  that  period,  set  a  limit  of  seven  television 
stations  per  owner  (plus  7  AM  and  7  FM  radio  stations) 
seems  to  have  prevented  great  concentration  in  a  few 
hands.  In  1984,  the  FCC  changed  its  rules  on  ownership, 
so  that  12  television,  12  AM  radio,  and  12  FM  radio 
stations  were  permissible  for  an  owner. 


Radio 

Table  8>'32  lists  the  top  15  group  owners  in  radio  in 
1980.  TWO  of  the  major  networks  (CBS  and  ABC)  top  the 
list  in  numbers  of  stations  owned  and,  most  importantly,  ir. 
numbers  of  listeners  reached  in  an  average  rating  week 
NBC  ranks  sixth  in  numbers  of  listener  ratings,  but  13th  in 
number  of  stations.  The  other  12  owners,  however,  were 
not  networks:  they  did  not  originate  programs.  Moreover, 
these  15  leading  owners  accounted  for  only  164  stations, 
which  constituted  2  percent  of  the  7,714  AM  and  FM 
commercial  stations  broadcasting  in  that  year. 


Ownership  by  the  Print  Media 

The  newspaper-magazine  industry  has  achieved  a 
significant  role  in  broadcast  ownership.  Table  8-33 
demonstrates  the  steady  progress  of  this  industry  in 
acquiring  TV  broadcast  facilities.  In  1980,  there  were  230 
television  stations  owned  by  the  press,  which  constituted 
31  percent  of  the  734  commercial  television  stations 
counted  that  year.  This  cross-ownership  of  media  has  been 
controlled  to  some  extent  by  the  FCC's  prohibiting  a 
newspaper  from  owning  more  than  one  television  or  one 
radio  station  in  the  area  served  by  the  paper. 


Minority  Ownership 

As  seen  in  table  8-34,  the  ownership  of  radio  and 
television  stations  by  minority  groups  is  negligible. 
Comparison  of  two  years  -  1977  and  1982  -  displays  some 
growth  in  minority  ownership,  particularly  radio,  which 
increased  fourfold  compared  with  a  twofold  increase  for 
television.  Nevertheless,  only  2  percent  of  all  radio 
stations  have  minority  owners.  According  to  Sterling,  it  is 
not  clear  how  minority  ownership  was  defined  for  these 
data,  but  it  is  assumed  that  majority  control  by  members  of 
one  or  more  ethnic  or  lacial  minorities  was  the 
determinant.^ 


Cable 

Multiple  ownership  is  common  in  cable  television. 
Table  8-35  presents  data  on  the  proportion  of  all  cable 
subscnbers  served  by  the  largest  multiple  system  operators 
of  cable  systems  for  the  years  1%9  to  1981.  There  was  a 
fairly  rapid  rise  in  the  concentration  of  subscnbers  among 
multiple  owners  until  1973.  A  small  decline  then  set  m, 
but  the  degree  of  concentration  begun  mcrease  again  in 
1979.  By  1981,  the  four  largest  firms  served  273  percent  of 
all  subscribers,  while  the  largest  50  served  77.8  percent. 
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The  top  50  multiple  scnacc  operators  for  1989  are 
listed  in  table  8-36,  as  obtained  through  Paul  Kagan 
Associates.  Together  they  serve  80  percent  of  Kagan's 
estimate  of  the  total  number  of  cable  subscribers  for  1987 
in  table  8-29a.  These  operators  are  a  mix  of  companies, 
from  those  whose  sole  business  is  cable  television  to 
newspaper/ magazine  publishers,  broadcasters,  cinema 
producers,  and  others. 

An  insight  into  the  size  or  cable  systems  is  gained 
from  table  8-37,  which  presents  the  50  top  cable  systems  in 
the  country  in  terms  of  number  of  subscribers.  The  largest, 
in  central  Long  Island,  New  Yoric,  had  472,225  basic 
subscribers  in  July  1989  up  from  282,000  in  May  of  1987. 
The  50th,  Heritage  in  Dallas,  Texas,  hpd  107,244 
subscribers.  Adding  an  indeterminate  number  of  multiple 
pay  units  for  many  subscribers  offers  a  glimpse  of  the 
potential  in  these  large  markets. 


Turning  to  the  stations  not  owned  by  the  networks 
(table  8-39),  as  a  group  they  started  out  by  losing  money 
After  1950  they  became  profitable,  with  profit  ratio 
percenis  ranging  mostly  from  the  low  20's  to  the  low  30's. 
By  1980,  the  average  profit  per  station  (pre-tax)  for  tne  710 
stations  not  owned  by  networks  was  Sl,576,000  million 
However,  for  the  15  network-owned  stations  (sec 
table  8-38)  the  average  profit  in  1980  was  $13,900,000. 
This  demonstrates  the  earnings  potential  for  the  largest 
markets. 

The  last  part  of  table  8-39  sums  the  data  for  all 
commercial  television,  including  the  networks  and  their 
15  stations.  The  industi/s  earnings  before  taxes  rose  from 
substantial  losses  in  1948  and  1949  to  profits  of 
$552  million  in  1972,  an^  experienced  a  large  jump  from 
$780  million  in  1975  to  31,250  million  in  1976.  It  climbed 
steadily  from  that  point  to  Sl,653  million  in  1980. 


Financial  Aspeirts  of  Electronic  Media 

Revenues,  Expenses,  and  Profits:  Commercial 
Television 

The  balance  sheet  for  commercial  television  from 
1948  to  1980  is  shown  in  tables  8-38  and  8-39.  The  first 
table  is  concerned  with  the  television  networks  and  their 
owned  and  operated  stations.  The  second  table  covers 
stations  other  than  the  network-owned,  plus  a  summary  for 
all  stations.  The  data  come  from  the  FCC,  which  stopped 
collecting  such  statistics  after  1980. 

Unta  1959  (table  8-38),  separate  figures  for  the 
networks  and  their  stations  were  not  available.  It  is  noted 
that  the  networks'  expenses  exceeded  revenues  in  the  first 
three  years  during  their  start-up  period,  but  pre-tax 
earnings  grew  rapidly  after  that.  Looking  sepa.^tely  at  the 
networks  and  their  stations,  the  profitability  of  the  stations 
is  clearly  seen.  The  15  network-owned  stations  had  profit 
ratio  pcrccnts  ranging  from  the  high  30's  to  mid  40's 
throughout  much  of  this  period,  compared  with  single  digit 
profit  ratios  for  the  three  networks  until  1973.  These 
stations,  of  course,  are  located  in  the  largest  television 
markets  and  have  the  greatest  potential  for  large  profits 
Also  of  mterest  is  the  comparison  of  earnings  for  networks 
and  their  stations:  from  1959  (when  data  first  became 
available)  through  1971,  pre-tax  earnings  for  the  15 
network-owned  stations  exceeded  that  of  the  networks  by 
wide  margins.  By  1972,  the  networks  were  ah!e  to  revise 
their  advertising  pricing  struaure,  and  their  profits  rose 
rapidly  thereafter.  Nevertheless,  the  15  network  owned 
stations  still  accounted  for  39  percent  of  the  networks' 
combined  pre-tax  earnings  in  1980. 


Advertising  on  Television 

Commercial  television  is  supported  by  advertising. 
For  1987,  advertising  on  television  reached  S24  billion. 
Expenditures  by  advertisers  for  1949  to  1987  are  shown  in 
table  8-40  and  a  breakdown  of  network  billings  from  1963 
to  1987  is  shown  in  table  8-41.  Network  expenditures  refer 
to  purchase  by  network  advertisers  for  access  to  individual 
stations  broadcasting  the  program,  costs  of  producing  the 
program,  and  costs  of  producing  the  commercial 
announcements,  as  well  as  commissions  to  advei:»sing 
agencies.  National  spot  expenditures  refer  to  purchase  of 
time  by  national  advertisers  on  individual  stations  "spotted" 
or  selected  in  various  communities,  usually  for 
commercials  adjacent  to  network  or  other  programs  on  the 
individual  stations.  Spot  expenditures  in  this  context  also 
cover  purchase  of  "participation"  as  an  advertiser  on  a 
station-supplied  program. 

The  networks  receive  the  largest  disbursements  from 
advertisers.  Local  expenditures  for  advertising  are  rising  at 
a  higher  rate  than  those  for  network  and  spot  advertising, 
for  example^^in  t}%ciive  years  from  1980  to  1985,  local 
advertising  rose  93  percent,  compared  with  62  percent  for 
networks  and  84  percent  for  spot  advertising  This  has 
been  a  trend  since  1965  and  probably  marks  increasing 
aaivity  by  local  as  opposed  to  national  advertisers. 

Television  Commercials 

The  television  commercial  has  evolved  from  the  early 
standard  of  60  seconds  to  a  30-sccond  format.  Table  8-42 
shows  the  change,  which  was  brought  about  by  increasing 
charges  to  advertisers  for  nctworic  time.  From  1965  to 
1981  the  30-second  commercial  rose  from  nothing  to 
complete  dominance.  "Piggyback"  commercials,  whereby 


an  advertiser  flashes  messages  in  succession  for  two  or 
more  produas,  increased  and  then  diminished  during  this 
period.  The  total  time  devoted  to  commercials  by  the 
three  networks  mcreased  by  22  percent  from  1967  to  1981 
At  the  same  lime,  the  total  number  of  commercials  jumped 
231  percent,  a  phenomenon  that  the  average  viewer  may 
have  noted  without  precise  statistics. 

The  last  two  columns  of  this  table  illustrate  an 
important  change  in  the  relationship  of  advertisers  with 
television,  the  rise  of  multiple  sponsorship.  During  the 
1940*s  and  1950's,  a  single  sponsor  frequently  supported  a 
program,  exercising  influence  over  all  aspects  of  the 
program  and,  of  course,  having  exclusive  advertising  rights. 
The  inaeasing  expense  of  production  and  charges  for  time 
resulted  in  sharing  by  "participating*  advertisers.  The 
networks  sold  time  on  a  program  for  each  advertiser's 
commercials  which  obUteraied  the  earUer  identification  of 
a  program  with  a  single  sponsoring  company. 

Revenues,  Expenses,  and  Profits:  Radio 

Radio  networks,  along  with  their  owned  and 
operated  stations,  had  considerable  earning  power  (pre-tax 
earnings)  in  the  late  1930's  and  1940's,  according  to 
table  However,  the  1950's  saw  a  decline  in  earnings 
until,  by  the  end  of  the  decade,  they  were  in  the  red.  This 
period,  of  course,  coincides  with  the  rise  of  television.  The 
1960*s  were  little  better  for  the  networks,  but  it  took  until 
the  late  1970*s  -  an  era  charaaerizcd  by  high  inflation  - 
for  them  to  show  substantial  pre-tax  earnings.  Because  the 
data  do  not  permit  separate  accounting  for  the  networks 
and  their  stations,  it  cannot  be  determined  from  these 
numbers  whether  the  stations  were  operating  m  the  black 
while  the  networks  were  in  decline,  or  whether  both 
declined  together  Information  since  1980  is  not  available, 
since  the  FCC  stopped  coUcaing  these  data  after  that  year. 

The  stanons  not  owned  by  networks,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  showed  a  deficit  as  a  group.  In  the  early  years, 
they  reached  a  peak  in  pre-tax  earnings  in  1944  (as  did  the 
networks  and  their  stations),  but  dropped  off  and  did  not 
reach  that  level  again  until  20  years  later.  This  dechne  in 
earnings  occurred  as  the  number  of  stations  rapidly 
increased;  instead  of  a  natural  growth  in  earnings  with 
growth  in  number  of  stations,  a  reduaion  took  place. 
However,  this  time  span  coincided  with  growth  in  the 
number  of  FM  stations.  This  probably  accounts  in  part  for 
the  lack  of  growth  in  total  earnings,  since  FM  was 
struggling  for  a  foothold  in  those  years,  but  AM  stations 
were  having  problems  as  well  from  television's 
competition.  These  non-network  stations  finally 
established  a  strong  earnings  base  by  1964  and  continued 
thereafter,  at  a  much  faster  rate  of  recovery  than  ihc 
networks. 
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Table  8-44  interprets  the  earnings  figures  of  the 
previous  table  in  terms  of  profitability.  A  profit  ratio, 
derived  by  dividing  pre-tax  earrings  by  total  revenue, 
refleas  the  changing  fortunes  of  networks  and  other 
stations.  Beginning  in  1944,  the  non-network  stations, 
almost  without  exception,  showed  higher  profit  ratios  each 
year  than  the  networks,  until  the  networks  suddenly 
reversed  this  in  the  mid  1970' s. 

Another  view  of  the  earnings  differences  between 
these  two  groups  may  be  seen  m  the  last  two  columns  of 
table  8-44.  In  1938,  the  networks  and  their  23  stations 
accounted  for  about  as  much  of  the  profits  in  the  industry 
as  did  the  other  637  stations.  Never  again  was  the  split 
between  the  two  groups  nearly  equal.  The  networks*  red 
ink  years  are  reflected  by  100  percent  of  industry  profits 
belonging  to  the  other  stations  in  many  years  between  1956 
and  1969.  Even  as  the  networks  recovered  ir  the  late 
1970*s,  they  still  accounted  for  less  than  20  percent  of 
industry  profits. 

Radio  stations,  as  of  1980  and  earlier,  were  not  as 
profitable  as  television  stations.  A  comparison  of  profit 
ratios  in  table  8-44  with  those  for  television  in 
tables  8-38  and  8-39  shows,  for  non-network  stations, 
television  ratios  consistently  about  twice  as  high  (or  even 
greater)  as  those  for  radio  since  1951. 

Advertising  Expenditures  for  Radio 

Table  8-45  discloses  advertising  support  for  radio 
from  1935  to  1987.  The  networks  include  not  only  the  four 
national  ones  (ABC,  NBC,  CBS,  and  Mutual)  but  also 
three  large  regional  networks  (Don  Lee  Network,  Yankee 
Network,  and  Texas  State  Network).  Advertising 
expenditures  for  radio  reached  S6.5  billion  in  1985  and 
were  $7.2  billion  in  1987. 

Companng  local  and  network  advertising 
expenditures  in  table  8-45,  network  expenditures  were 
considerably  higher  than  local  from  1935  to  1946.  The  next 
year,  total  local  expenditures  drew  even  with  those  of  the 
networks,  and  then  pulled  away.  At  that  point  network 
expenditures  actually  declined  to  a  low  m  1961,  then 
gradually  rose  until  a  spurt  of  growth  in  1976  and  after. 
Local  advertising  revenue,  in  contrast,  rose  annually  from 
Its  beginning  level  of  S35  miHion  in  1935,  so  that  by  1985  us 
S4.79  billion  constituted  74  percent  of  the  industry  total 
National  spot  revenues  sustained  constant  growth  over  this 
period,  never  reaching  the  levels  for  local  stations  but 
permanently  surpassing  the  networks  in  1953.  The 
difference  between  television  and  radio  in  network 
advertising  is  marked.  In  television  the  networks 
dominated  the  entire  period  even  though  lo':al  advertising 
gradually  reduced  their  lead  (table  8-41).  Radio  networks 
lost  their  dominance  by  the  end  of  World  War  H  ~  just  as 


television  appeared  on  the  scene  -  and  remained  much 
smaller  in  advertising  income. 

Cost  of  Buying  a  Broadcast  Station 

Table  8-46  gives  the  number  of  transartions  and  the 
dollar  volume  of  FCC  approved  transaaions  from  1954  to 
1987.  In  1987  the  average  price  for  a  radio  station  was 
about  S8  million  and  for  a  TV  station  was  about  Sl2 
million.  The  average  selling  price  for  any  one  year  may 
reflect  sale  of  unusually  large  or  small  stations. 

Revenues  for  Cable 

The  two  major  sources  of  income  for  cable  are 
service  charges  to  the  subscriber  and  advertising.  Cable 
charges  to  subscribers,  shown  in  table  8-47  for  the  years 
1975  through  1988,  rose  substantially  during  these  14  years. 
In  1975  the  average  pay  rate  was  $6.48  per  month  and  in 
1988  the  average  pay  rate  was  S14.45. 

Cable  advertising  revenue  data  are  only  available 
beginning  with  1980,  and  are  shown  in  table  8-48.  From 
1980  to  1989  advertising  income  increased,  from 
$58  million  to  Sl,963  million.  The  bulk  of  this  revenue 
went  to  the  cable  networks,  which  had  71  percent  of  the 
total  advertising  income  for  the  industry  in  1989. 
However,  in  the  five  years  from  1983  to  1987,  national/ 
local  spot  revenue  increased  428  percent,  much  faster  than 
the  networks*  190  percent.  This  shift  toward  local 
advertismg  parallels  that  found  for  broadcast  television. 

Advertising  Expenditures:  Electronic  Versus  Other 
Media 

Table  8-49  compares  advertising  expenditures  in 
various  media  for  the  years  1975  to  1987.  Newspapers 
have  held  the  largest  share  of  all  media  throughout  the 
period.  Television  (including  cable)  has  been  catching  up, 
however.  Whereas  television  had  19  percent  of  all 
advertising  expenditures  in  1975,  compared  with  30  percent 
for  newspapers,  in  1987  television's  share  was  22  percent 
and  newspapers'  was  27  percent.  Expenditures  for  all 
media  increased  by  390  percent  over  the  12  years; 
television  led  with  an  increase  of  463  percent,  and  direa 
mail  was  second  with  461  percent,  while  newspapers 
mcreased  by  349  percent.  Local  advertising  predominates 
with  newspapers,  as  it  does  with  radio.  The  other  media 
are  either  all  national  or  balanced  between  the  two. 


Programming  In  Commercial  Television 

The  content  of  both  prime-time  and  daytime  network 
television  programming  is  given  in  table  8-50  for  the  years 
1973  to  1982.  Similar  but  not  direaly  comparable  data  for 
audiences  during  the  7:00  to  11:00  PM  period  in  1987  arc 
presented  in  table  8-51.  For  the  years  included  in  tabic  8- 
50,  during  prime  time  (7:00  to  11:00  PM)  reductions  took 
place  in  number  of  quarter-hours  for  variety  shows,  feature 
films,  and  suspense/mysteries;  the  time  devoted  to 
drama/adventure,  situation  comedies,  and  "other" 
increased.  News  does  not  appear  in  this  table  because  the 
definition  of  prime  time  excludes  the  typical  news 
programs  occurring  at  6:00  PM  and  11:00  PM. 

Daytime  programs,  which  consisted  prindpally  of 
drama  and  quiz/audience  participation  in  the  mid-1970's, 
changed  in  the  direction  of  even  more  drama  but  half  the 
number  of  quiz/audience  participation  shows.  Again, 
news  is  largely  excluded  by  defining  daytime  television  as 
10:00  AM  to  4:30  PM.  In  1987  ihe  largest  number  of 
programs  and  percent  of  average  audiences  went  to 
situation  comedies  (table  8-51). 

Violence  in  Television 

The  presence  of  violence  in  television  programming 
has  long  been  an  issue.  Gerbner's  profile  of  violence  on 
television  networks  for  the  years  1%7  to  1980  is  sho\NTi  in 
table  8-52.  Higher  index  numbers  in  this  table  indicate 
higher  incidence  of  violence.  Within  each  category  of 
program  year-to-year  fluauations  are  prevalent,  but  the 
overall  level  of  violence  for  the  category  is  summarized 
fairly  well  by  the  average  profile  in  the  last  row  of  the 
table. 

Cartoon  programs  have  the  highest  average  profile 
There  is  controversy  over  the  meaning  of  this  finding  The 
question  asked  is:  Does  the  type  of  incident  shown  in 
cartoons  hold  the  same  impaa  as  the  realistic  and  violent 
episode  shown  in  crime  and  other  regular  prc^amming? 
On  the  other  hand,  small  children  are  the  audience  for 
cartoons,  and  the  differential  efTea  of  "make  believe" 
cartoon  violence  and  other  Tpes  of  violence  may  not  be 
comparable  for  them  and  for  adults. 

Comedy  programs  have  the  lowest  of  the  average 
profiles,  but  they  took  a  jump  in  violent  episodes  in  1976. 
The  early  evening  period,  which  gf»nerally  features  family- 
type  programs,  has  a  considerably  lower  average  profile 
than  the  later-evening  period,  ahhough  this  is  not  true  for 
every  year  (e.g.,  1967  and  1^).  The  other  categories  of 
program  have  remained  consistently  high  throughout  the 
period. 


Audiences  for  Commercial  Broadcasting 


Television  Viewing 

Viewing  of  television  in  the  home  ;s  shown  for  the 
years  1955  to  1980,  at  five-year  intervals,  m  table  8-53a. 
Similar  data  is  presented  for  1987  in  tables  8-53b  and 
8-53c.  The  last  line  of  table  8-53a  documents  a  steady 
increase  over  this  time  span  in  the  hours  per  day  the 
average  television  set  is  used.  Summary  data  in  table  8-22 
also  document  this  increase  —  from  an  average  of  4.6  hours 
in  1950  to  7.1  in  1988.  In  tables  8-53a  and  8.53b,  in  aU 
time  slots  women  were  the  most  frequent  viewers  for  the 
entire  period,  except  for  the  5  to  8  PM  time  slot  in  1955, 
when  children  were  predominant. 

The  percent  of  households  viewing  during  the  day 
(10:00  AM  to  1:00  PM  and  LOO  PM  f o  4:00  PM)  has  slowly 
increased,  along  with  the  proportion  of  viewers  that  are 
men.  It  is  speculated  that  some  of  this  increase  may  be 
related  to  the  rise  in  proportion  of  retired  men  over  those 
years.  The  proportion  of  men  also  increased  slightly 
during  prime  time  and  somewhat  more  for  the  11:00  PM  to 
100  AM  time  slot.  The  latter  is  the  only  time  period  in 
which  the  proportions  of  men  and  women  are  approaching 
equality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  viewers 
who  are  children  has  decreased  very  significantly  in  all  tmie 
slots  Teenagers  have  been  a  small  proportion  of  the 
viewers  m  all  time  periods 

The  data  cited  above  for  children's  use  of  television 
do  not  throw  light  on  the  frequently  repeated  observation 
that  children  are  devoting  a  major  portion  of  their  lives  to 
television  viewing.  However,  table  8-54,  providing 
demographic  statistics  of  households  by  weekly  hours  of 
television  viewing,  lends  indirect  support  to  the 
observation.  Viewing  hours  increase  with  size  of  the  family 
unit,  along  with  increased  viewing  time  over  the  years  for 
all  family  sizes.  Families  with  children  under  18  have  much 
more  viewing  time  than  those  with  no  children  in  that  age 
range. 


Radio  Audiences 

The  demographics  of  tht  radio  audience  for  three 
points  in  time  are  presented  in  table  8-55.  Females 
tended  to  listen  more  than  males  in  1947  and  1968,  but  in 
1982  there  was  no  difference.  Although  data  are  scanty  on 
use  by  age  group,  in  general,  the  younger  people  listen 
more  than  older  people.  The  age  gap  became  particularly 
marked  in  1982,  with  45  percent  of  the  18.to.24-year-olds 
listening  more  than  four  hourr  a  day,  compared  with 
20  percent  for  those  over  54,  with  intermediate  age  groups 
ranged  in  decreasing  percents  as  well. 


Format  preferences  and  audience  ^composition  of 
radio  audiences  are  presented  in  tables  8-56  and  8-57.  The 
tables  mvoWe  only  commercial  stations,  and  thus 
underrepresent  the  talk  and  classical  music  format.s.  Top 
40  contemporary,  album  oriented  rock  and  adult 
contemporary  have  the  largest  share  of  the  radio  nurkci 


Public  Television 


Growth  and  Programming 

Non-commercial  public  television  was  started  in 
1952,  when  the  FCC  allocated  channels  for  educational 
television.  VHF  channels  were  made  available,  but  growth 
in  the  number  of  stations  was  slow.  Table  8-58  depicts  the 
expansion  of  educational  television  from  1974  through 
1986.  By  1986  there  were  305  stations,  but  the  number  of 
broadcasters  was  178  because  a  number  of  States  have 
networks  to  serve  all  regions  within  the  State,  with  all 
stations  carrying  the  same  broadcast. 

Broadcast  hours  and  number  of  programs  per  station 
also  grew  steadily  during  this  period.  Analysis  of  program 
content  reveals  a  small  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
programs  labeled  "instruaional,"  and  a  greater  decline 
between  1974  and  1986  in  the  broadcasting  of  the 
Children's  Television  Workshop  programs,  "Sesame  Street" 
and  The  Electric  Company"  (table  8-59).  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  reduction  in  children's  programmmg, 
however,  but  possibly  just  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
hours  devofed  to  it  as  other  types  of  programming  expand. 
The  statistics  reported  here  do  not  break  out  the  time 
slots,  and  thus  do  not  focus  on  whether  children's 
programming  at  appropriate  hours  remains  the  same  as  in 
earlier  years. 

Among  the  categories  in  general  content,  the 
proportion  of  time  devoted  to  information  and  skills  has 
nearly  doubled  between  1974  and  1986.  In  1986  this  group 
of  programs  had  the  largest  percentage  of  all  program 
categories.  Cultural  content  is  second,  and  has  maintained 
a  level  of  about  20  percent  over  this  time  span  (table  8-59) 
Cultural  programs  most  frequently  fall  into  the  drama 
category  (table  8-60).  Music-dance  is  the  second  most 
frequent  category. 

Production  of  programs  by  local  stations,  which  was 
at  a  modest  level  in  1974,  declined  by  half  by  1986 
(table  8-59).  Foreign  producers  are  rising  in  importance. 
However  central  public  television  produaion  facilities 
have  provided  the  largest  proportion  of  programs,  with  the 
Children's  Television  Workshop  an  important  second.  The 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  provides  major  distribution 
services. 
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Sources  of  Income 

Table  8-61  presents  the  total  amount  and  percentage 
distnbution  of  sources  of  public  brosocasting  income  for 
the  years,  1973,  1983  and  l^SS.  The  years  between  1973 
and  1983  were  ones  of  esf/eaally  strong  inflation  and  this  is 
reflected  in  the  growtfi  in  income,  for  these  years. 
However,  pubhc  broadcasting  income  has  continued  to 
grow,  being  over  SI  billion  for  1988.  Mo*^  apparent  is  the 
growth  in  private  income  as  a  percentage  of  the  toial 
income,  from  28  percent  in  1973  to  51  percent  in  1988. 
This  reflects  pnmanly  a  decline  in  the  percent  of  State  and 
local  suppon.  As  a  percentage  of  the  total  Federal  support 
declined  only  from  21.7  percent  to  18.9  percent  over  the 
period  while  State  and  local  government  support  declined 
from  50  to  30  percent  of  the  total  over  the  same  period. 

Video  Cassette  Recorders  in  Use 

Table  8-62  documents  the  increase  in  use  of  video 
cassette  recorders  since  1975.  By  1985  an  estimated 
26  million  were  in  use,  and  in  1987  an  estimated  48  million 
were  in  use. 


(31  percent)  zrc  to  consumers  under  the  age  of  20  (table  8- 
64).  Of  the  8  categories  listed,  rock  recordings  were  47 
percent  of  the  total  percent  of  dollar  volume  (table  8-65) 

Tables  8-66  to  8-67  present  data  on  gold,  platinum, 
and  multi-platinum  awards.  As  with  recording  sales 
shipments,  the  peak  year  for  gold  recordings  was  1978  A 
description  of  criteria  for  awards  is  presented  in  the 
methodological  note  for  table  8-66. 

Table  8-68  presents  data  on  US  factory  sales  of 
consumer  elearonic  produas  and  table  8-69  presents  data 
on  U.S.  impons  and  exports  of  prerecorded  tapes  and 
disks. 

Section  8-3,    Selected  Data  on 

Employment/Education  in 

Motion  Pictures  and 
Broadcasting 

This  seaion  presents  selected  data  on  employment  in 
motion  pictures  and  broadcasting.  Additional  relevant 
information  is  also  presented  in  chapter  2. 


Selected  Data  on  the  Recording  Industry 

Tables  8-63  to  8-69  present  data  on  the  recording 
industry.  Data  arc  taken  from  the  Rccordmg  Industry 
Assoaation  of  America  (RIAA)  publication,  Inside  the 
Recording  Industrv:  A  Statistical  Overview- 1988  Update. 
This  report  is  published  yearly  and  summarizes  recording 
mdustiy  sales,  and  consumer  preferences  and 
charaacristics.  The  data  on  manufaaurers  unit  shipments 
for  all  types  of  recordings  indicate  a  recent  upswing  after 
declines  in  the  early  and  mid-1980*s,  largely  due  to  CD's 
and  cassettes.  Total  units  (LPs.  singles,  cassettes*  compaa 
disks)  shipped  were  at  614  million  in  1973,  peaked  at  726 
milhon  in  1978,  declmed  to  577  million  in  1982  and  were  at 
706  million  in  1987  (table  8-63). 

In  1987  the  majoniy  of  the  dollar  value  of  sales  were 
in  cassette  tapes  (50  percent).  Compact  disks  continue  to 
mcreasc  and  were  32  percent  of  the  total  volume  by  1987, 
up  from  8  percent  in  1985  LP's  continue  to  decline,  from 
26  percent  to  13  percent  between  1985  and  1987 
(table  8-64). 

Table  8-65  presents  data  from  consumer  surveys 
conducted  by  Chilton  Research  for  the  years  1985  to  1987 
About  three-fourths  of  rccordmg  industry  sales  are  to 
consumers  under  the  age  of  35,  and  almost  one-third 


Number  of  Employees 

Table  8-70  presents  data  on  the  number  of 
employees  and  the  percent  women  employees  in  motion 
piaures  and  broadcasting  from  1947  to  1986  The  daia  are 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  Employment 
and  F.amings  scries.  EmplCTment  in  motion  pictures 
declined  30  percent  between  1947  and  1%3  After  the 
1960's,  a  slow  rise  ensued  i'ntil,  in  1986.  employment  was 
about  90  percent  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  1940's. 
Employment  in  broadcasting  increased  from  87,000  in  1958 
to  238,000  in  1986  (174  percent).  The  percent  of  women  in 
motion  pictures  has  always  been  higher  than  in 
broadcasting.  The  percent  of  women  employees  m  motion 
piaures  rose  from  35  percent  in  1960  to  42  percent  in  1986 
In  broadcasting,  the  percent  women  increased  frorr  23 
percent  in  1960  to  36  percent  in  1986. 

Employment  .a  Radio  and  Television 

The  size  of  the  workforce  in  radio  and  television  for 
most  years  from  1930  to  1980  is  given  in  table  8-71.  These 
data  are  from  the  Federal  Communications  Commiss»on, 
who  apparently  stopped  keeping  such  statistics  in  l9S0 
The  number  of  employees  in  television  grew  steadily  from 
the  mdustry's  beginnings,  while  radio  grew  with  the 
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increase  in  the  number  of  stations  up  to  about  1950  With 
competition  from  television  in  the  1950\s,  rad.o 
employment  sagged,  but  picked  up  in  the  1960*s  and  ha*^ 
nscn  steadily  since  then.  Given  the  large  number  of  rad: 
stations  m  1980  (8,752)  compared  with  the  number  oi 
telcviMon  stations  in  that  year  (1,011),  the  difference  in 
total  employees  of  nearly  20,000  persons  refleas  the 
difference  in  staffing  of  the  individual  stations  for  each 
medium  Radio  nations  have  much  smaller  staffs  than 
television  stations.  However,  an  estimate  of  the  average 
number  of  employees  per  station  cannot  be  accuratcH 
obtained  from  these  data,  since  network  employment  is 
included  as  well. 

The  number  of  radio  and  television  announcers, 
ranked  by  State,  is  given  in  table  8-72.  The  number  of 
announcers  grew  substantially  in  each  State  from  19/0  to 
1980  The  concentration  ratio  for  each  State  calculated  by 
determmmg  the  correspondence  of  the  national  ratio  of 
announcers  to  labor  force  to  the  State  ratio,  tended  to  be 
fairly  «::ble  o\'er  the  decade.  Small  States,  and  those  with 
large  p  ^  lations,  in  general  had  rati05  below  the  national 
average,  while  the  larger,  less  densely  populated  States  had 
the  larger  ratios 

Minonty  and  female  employment  in  commercial  and 
pubbc  television  stations  is  shown  in  table  8-73  The 
source  warns  that  the  stations  may  overestimate  mmonty 
employment  These  data  show  little  difference  between 
commercial  and  public  stations  m  minority  employment, 
but  pubh:  stations  had  slightly  higher  perccms  of  women 
employees  (32  percent  for  commercial  and  39  percent  for 
public  in  1981)  Both  women  and  mmonties  show  an 
increase  in  percent  of  employees  between  1971  and  1980 
Some  of  the  increase  m  minonty  employment  (from  8  to 
17  p;»rcent)  may  be  due  to  classification  differences  over 
the  penod  The  category  "mmonties"  includes  blacks. 
Onentals.  Native  Amencans.  and  Hispanic  Americans 

Motion  Picture  and  Television  Unions 

Table  8-74  presents  data  on  membership  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists 
(AFTRA).  Screen  Artors  Guild  (SAG),  and  Wnters  Guild 
of  Amenca  West  The  membership  of  AFTRA  is  confined 
to  broadcasting  and  includes  on-air  personnel.  The  Screen 
Aaors  Guild  consists  of  performers  in  theatncal  films  and 
television  produaions  as  well  as  m  radio  and  television 
commeraals.  As  discussed  in  chapter  2,  there  is 
considerable  overlap  of  membership  In  1986.  SAG 
membership  was  62,660  and  AFTRA  membership  was 
63,839.  Over  half  (55  percent)  of  SAG  members  also 
belonged  to  AFTRA.  and  54  percent  of  AFTRA  belonged 
to  SAG 


Tables  8-75  to  8-82  present  data  obtained  from 
Saeen  Aaors  Guild  Membership  in  this  union  increased 
Trom  2,462  in  1933  to  31,522  in  19''5  Smce  1975. 
membership  has  more  tl  an  doubled,  reaching  72.305  by 
1988  (table  8-75)  Screen  Aaors  Guild  classifies  type  i.f 
work/earnings  into  four  groups,  theatncal.  tclcvLshui. 
commernal,  and  industnal.  Total  member  earnings  M,crc 
about  S748  million  in  1986  and  S795  million  in  1988  (tabic 
8-78).  Overall,  the  largest  percent  of  member  earnings  wa.«> 
from  commeraals  which  constituted  38  percent  of  lutal 
earnings  in  1988  (calculated  from  data  m  table  8-7S) 
Television  eamt  gs  were  a  close  second,  at  37  percent 
Theatrical  earnings  were  23  percent,  and  industrials  were 
only  1  percent  of  total  earnings. 

Overall  most  of  the  earnings  are  from  the  Hollywuo'l 
(55-56  percent)  or  New  York  branch  (34  percent)  (table  8- 
76).  Hollywood  is  especially  dominant  for  theatncal  and 
television  earnings  (60  and  71  percent,  respeaively,  for 
1988).  The  highest  percent  of  commeraal  and  industnal 
earnings  is  f-om  New  York  (49  and  35  percent  m  1986,  and 
39  and  25  percent  m  1988,  respeaively)  (table  8-77) 

Of  the  total  members  m  both  1986  and  1988.  30 
percent  had  no  SAG  earnings  over  the  year.  Table  8-79a 
gives  the  avreage  earnings  for  1986  and  1988  by  age 
category,  and  table  8-79b  gives  the  dismbution  of  earning 
category  for  1988  only.  Of  the  total  aaive  members  in 
1988.  75  percent  earned  less  than  S5.000  (table  8- 79b) 
The  largest  number  of  *nembers  were  ri  the  age  category 
30-39.  Highest  average  earnings  were  m  the  age  categories 
of  40-49,  50-59,  and  90-99  (there  were  only  8  members  in 
the  90-99  age  group).  In  most  years  for  which  data  are 
available,  about  88  percent  of  th<  members  had  incomes 
under  SIO.OOO  (table  8-80). 

The  data  in  table  8-81  show  increases  in  ^he  tuial 
membership  in  all  ethnic  groups  and  for  both  scxc> 
between  1986  and  1988,  but  most  especially  in  the  Asian 
black  and  Caucasian  categones.  However,  the  distribution 
remained  essentially  the  same  for  both  years. 

Data  from  SAG  document  the  overrepresentation  uf 
males  in  performing  roles.  About  44  percent  of  the 
members  of  SAG  were  female  in  1986  and  5b  percent  were 
male  In  1988  females  were  42  percent  and  males  58 
percent  (table  8-81)  Of  those  who  had  performing  rules 
about  66-67  percent  were  rnen  and  33-34  pcrccm  %vcr«. 
women  (table  8-82). 
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Degrees  in  Communication 

Modem  media  have  spawned  a  great  interest  in  the 
variety  of  careers  in  the  communications  fields.  Table  8-ii3 
presents  the  number  of  degrees  awarded  in  the  summary 
category  of  communications  from  1971  to  1986.  Greater 
detail  of  the  fields  included  under  the  category 
"communications'*  and  the  number  of  graduates  for  1984  is 
presented  in  table  3-42.  In  1972,  about  11,000  bachelors 
degrees  were  awarded  in  communication;  by  1986,  this 
number  had  increased  to  about  44,000.  Starting  with  a 
preponderance  of  men  in  these  subjects  at  the 
undergraduate  level,  the  number  of  women  drew  even  by 
1979,  and  by  1986  constituted  60  percent  of  bachelors 
degrees.  A  similar  pattern  followed  for  masters  degrees. 
In  doctorates,  the  gap  between  women  and  men  is  closing 
(table  8-83). 


Motion  picture  theatre  box  office  receipts:  1929-1988 
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ir.jM^  ********  ^  '*^^*^*  A»«ci*tlon  of  theatre  Oimm,  frgnlOPtl)^  9f,WliWU9T^         "'^pT^'p"'  ^  ^^^"^^  ^' 


Table  8-2. 

North  American  theatrical  film  rental  market  shares:  1970-1988 


Warner  Bueiu 


Year 

ColUSbla 

(c) 

Pox 

hch/ua 

(a) 

»>arafl)Ount 

Universal 

Vista 

(i) 

©"-.'ion 
(b) 

Tri'Star 

(c) 

(percent) 

1970.. 

  U 

19 

9 

12 

13 

S 

9 

3 

NA 

  10 

12 

7 

17 

S 

9 

8 

3 

NA 

1<J72.. 

  9 

9 

IS 

22 

S 

18 

s 

3 

NA 

1973.. 

19 

U 

9 

10 

16 

^ 

NA 

1974.. 

  ' 

11 

9 

10 

19 

23 

4 

NA 

197S.. 

  n 

U 

li 

U 

2S 

9 

S 

NA 

1976.. 

  8 

13 

16 

10 

13 

18 

S 

NA 

1977 

12 

20 

18 

10 

12 

14 

HA 

1978.. 

  11 

13 

11 

24 

17 

13 

4 

NA 

1979.. 

  11 

9 

IS 

IS 

IS 

20 

S 

NA 

1980.. 

  \U 

16 

7 

16 

20 

14 

2 

NA 

1981.. 

  13 

13 

9 

IS 

14 

18 

1 

NA 

1982. . 

  10 

lU 

11 

14 

30 

10 

3 

NA 

1983.. 

  U 

21 

10 

14 

13 

17 

4 

KA 

1984.. 

  16 

10 

7 

21 

8 

19 

S 

S 

1985.. 

  10 

11 

9 

10 

16 

18 

s 

10 

1986.. 

  9 

8 

4 

22 

9 

12 

7 

7 

198?.. 

4 

20 

8 

13 

10 

5 

1988.. 

  3 

11 

10 

16 

10 

11 

7 

6 

MA  ■  Not  available. 

Votes: 

The  foUoving  smaiarizes  infomation  on  newer »  atinor  and  defurct  distritxitors. 

Hotes  a»  b» 

h»  and 

1  refers  to  the  above  table »  all  other  notes  are  general 

(a)  HOIAIA  neans  the  present  distribution  company  as  well  u  the  "old"  UA»  which  took  over  dooestic 
distribution  of       product  later  in  1973. 


(b)   Includes  old  Aaerican  International  Pictures  (1970-79) »  and  Filorways  Pictures  (1980-81).  Haoe 
changed  to  (hrion  in  1981. 

Kc)   Tri-Star  Pictures  began  operation  in  April  1984 »  absorbed  Colubma  Pictures  late  1987;  Corporate  naae 
changed  to  Coluebia  Pictures  Entertaiment.  Col  and  Tri-Star  retain  separate  narkoting  controls,  but 
certain  administrative  functions  are  perfoTsed  by  Triuaph  releasing,  an  entity  which  has  no 
operational  significance. 

(d)  Eabassy  Pictures  urluet  shares  as  toUovs:    3  percent  in  1980,  S  perceot  in  1981,  1  percent 
in  1983  and  198S,  nil  in  1984,  insignificant  in  other  years.   Coapany  bou^t  by  Coluabia 
Pictuit^s  in  198S.   Dino  De  Laurentiis  acquired  Eabassy's  theatrical  productioo*distribution 
operations  ivcm  Columbia  later  in  198S.    Naae  changed  to  De  Laurentiis  EnteitAiment  Group, 

and  distribution  operations  resuaed  June  1986.    Market  share  for  1986  just  over  2  percent;  for  1987, 
just  over  1  percent. 

(e)  Pre- '74,  the  "old"  HGH  aarket  shares  as  follows:    4  percent  in  1970,  9  percent  in  1971, 
6  percent  xn  1972  and  S  percent  in  1973.    Coapany  exited  distribution  late  in  1973. 

(f  >  Nation>l  General  Pictures  (oost  of  its  release  schedule  being  CBS-Cineaa  Center  Films)  aarket 
shares  as  follows:  7  percent  in  1970,  8  percent  in  1971 »  3  percent  in  1972  and  8  percent  m 
1973.  NGP  also  released  First  Artists  product  under  a  coamtaent  transferred  to  Warner  Bros, 
in  i974  when  NGP  folded. 

(g)  Cinerama  Releasing  Corp.  (aost  of  its  releases  being  ABC  Pictures  product)  aarket  shares  as 
follows:    3  percent  over  1970-73  period.    CRC  folded  thereafter. 

(h)  Allied  Artists  Pictures  had  a  4  percent  oarket  share  in  1974.    Insignificant  in  other  years. 
Loriaar  acquired  assets  in  1981.    Loriaar  began  dooestic  distributicr.  operations  in  1987.  Warner 
Bros,  acquired  Lorinar  in  late  1988. 

(i)  Poraerly  Disney. 

Source:    Daily  Variety,  Dally  Variety,  1989. 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Eihibition  1989>  Jia  Korak,  ed. , 
North  Hollywood,  CA»  1989,  p.  110. 

Iteth«3dolo^cal  note:    Feature  fila  renUls  frco  U.S.  and  Canadian  theaters,  expressed  in  percentages  of 
toUl  industry  renUls  (including  those  of  ainor  distributors).    This  data  table  simanzes  all  earlier 
Q  published  amml  distributor  aarket  share  rankJjngs.    Although  auch  boioffice  daU  is  recently  available, 

I  I/^"  fila  rentals  -  the  distributors'  share  of  boxoffice  gross  •  are  preferable  in  aeasuring  distributor  ^ 

i&B!fH  perfor»ance.   PerceoUges  do  not  add  to  100  percent  m  any  year;  the  residual  aaouot  is  account  1  for  by  {)  [j 

CMlltr  and/or  dtf*mct  distributors. 


Table  8-3. 

Box  office  market  shares:  198G 


Rank  Distribution'^ 


Number  of  pictures 


Market  share 


1.  Paraoount  

2.  Warner  Brothers  

3.  Disney  

U,  Coluobia  

5.  Universal  

6.  Fox  

7.  Tri-Star  

8.  Orion  

9.  Metro-Go Idwyn-Haycr /United  Artists. 

10.  Cannon  

11.  De  Laurentiis  Entertainoent  Group.. 

12.  New  World  

13.  Hew  Line  

U.  Atlantic  w. 


(percent) 

19 

21.2 

21 

11.0 

12 

10.1 

17 

9.5 

16 

8.5 

21 

8.1 

18 

7.1 

14 

7.0 

15 

4.4 

18 

2.7 

11 

2.5 

8 

2.0 

5 

1.1 

12 

1.0 

^Covers  period  January  6,  1986  to  January  1987. 

Source:    Reprinted  by  permission' froo  Daily  Variety,  Jar*uary  6,  1987,  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1987,  Wayne  R.  Green, 

ed.,  New  York,  NY,  p.  3^. 
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Table  8-4, 

Percentage  distribution  of  range  of  film  negative  costs:  1986  and  1987 
releases 


Number  of  each  major's  releases  in  each  budget  category:  Budgets 


n-tA 

(in  millions  of  dollars) 
$9-$12     $12-$15  $15-$21 

$21-$30 

$30+ 

1986 

(number) 

Buena  VisU  (7)  

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Columbia  (18)  

5 

5 

U 

k 

0 

0 

0 

De  Laurent i is  Entertainenent 

Grmm  M 1  ^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

-J 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1 

0 

/, 

0 

2 

2 

1 

2 

0 

o 

1 

5 

3 

3 

1 

0 

^ 

*> 

2 

2 

6 

1 

0 

H 

1 

2 

2 

i 

2 

C 
J 

J 

1 

3 

1 

4 

0 

33 

31 

26 

22 

18* 

11 

2 

1987 

Buena  VisU  (11)  

3 

0 

k 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

2 

3 

1 

0 

1 

Oe  Laurentiis  Entertainaent 

) 

^ 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

HGM/UA  (12)  

3 

3 

1 

3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

5 

6 

U 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 

1 

2 

I 

2 

0 

Tri-Star  (7)  

3 

1 

2 

5 

k 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3 

k 

0 

0 

k 

5 

1 

0 

U 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

5 

3 

U 

1 

21 

33 

22 

30 

19 

11 

3 

Hole:    Excludes  foreign- language  films  and  documentaries/ specialized  releases. 

*Coluan  toUi  adds  to  18;  hovever,  the  toUl  in  the  source  is  19.  ToUl  releases  adds  to  1^*3  but  is  U2  in 
source. 

Source:    Reprinted  by  pennission  from  Daily  Variety,  July  29,  1987.  (Copyright) 

As  included  m  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1987,  Wayne  Green,  ed., 
New  York,  NY,  1987,  p.  29. 


Table  8-5  • 

Motion  picture  advertising  expenditures  by  media:  1984-1987 


Media 

\98A 

1987 

Share 

Dollars 

Share 

Dollars 

Share 

Dollars 

(percent) 

(call  lions) 

(percent) 

fmillions) 

AO  Q 

0U7 , 0 

Aft  9 

VO«7 

67'*.  5 

67.9 

780.9 

, , . .  19.0 

167 .2 

1  f .  JL 

19  7 

l/»6.0 

  8.3 

72.6 

1  O  1 

11, i 

1^.8 

170.3 

(27. M 

(239.8) 

(26.9) 

(263.2) 

('^7.5) 

(316.3) 

2.6 

23.0 

1.8 

11. h 

2.6 

29.8 

0.6 

0.7 

6.7 

4.9 

NA 

NA 

1.7 

17. C 

1.5 

17.2 

NA 

NA 

HA 

HA 

0.1 

1.3 

Total  

100.0 

877.5 

100.0 

978.8 

100.0 

1,150.4 

HA  -  Hot  available. 

Source:    U.S.  Economic  Review,  various  issues.    Table  prepared  by  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1989,  3m  Kozak,  ed..  North  Hollywood,  CA, 

p.  122. 
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Table  8-6  • 

Average  motion  picture  admission  prices,  selected  years:  1948-1988 


Vear  New  releases 

1948   $0.i6 

1954   0,49 

1958   0,68 

1963   0.86 

1967   1,22 

1971   1.65 

1974   1.89 

1975   2.03 

1976   2,13 

1977   2.23 

1978   2,34 

1979   2.^7 

1980                                                                                                                         .  2.69 

1981   2.78 

1982   2.94 

1983   3.15 

1984   3.36 

1985   3.55 

1986   3.71 

1987   3  91 


Source:  Na'cional  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Eidiibition  1989,  Jim  Kozak,  ed., 
Hollywood,  GA,  p.  i09. 

erIc  ^'  -^ 


Chart  8-1. 

Average  motion  picture  admission  prices:  selected  years  1948-1987 
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Table  8-7. 

Number  of  nsotioR  pictures  released  by  national  distributors:  1930-1982 


Re- issues  Total 


1930   HA  NA  355 

K31   344  1  34'^ 

1932   357  1  3>8 

1933   376  3  J79 

1934   389  HA  380 

1935   388  3  391 

1936   413  10  423 

1937   487  10  497 

1933   448  20  468 

1939...:   468  15  483 

1940   472  3  475 

1941   497  7  i04 

1942   484  8  492 

1943...   426  6  432 

19U   409  6  415 

1945   367  8  375 

1946   383  17  400 

1947   371  S5  426 

1948    398  50  448 

1949..  <   406  85  491 

1950   425  48  473 

1951   411  28  439 

1952   353            .  55  386 

1953   378  36  414 

1954    294  7  5  369 

1955..:   281  58  319 

1956   311  ^5  3i6 

1957    363  19  382 

1958   327  -Kb  352 

1959   236  18  254  • 

1960   233  15  248 

1961   225  15  240 

1962...   21i  24  237 

1963   205  20  223  . 

1964   227  15  242 

1965   257  22  279 

1966   231  26  257 

1967   229  55  264 

1968   241  17  258 

1969   241  10  251 

1970   267  39  306 

1971   281  52  313 

1972   2/3  39  312 

1973   229  38  267 

1974   223  45  268 

1975..:.    177  38  215 

1976   17;  29  206 

1977   154  32  186 

1978   m  20  191 

1979   188  26  214 

1980   193  42  235 

1981   200  40  240 

1982   208  39  247 


NA  -  Not  available. 


loU:  Figurei  reflect  ■ajor  studio  output  only.  Series  contuwes  in  table  8-8  however  figures  in  table  8- 
8  reflect  all  filas  relesed  thaatrically  in  the  U.S. 


Notion  Picture  Association  of  Aaerica^  Inc. 
At  included  in  lUticnal  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  gncvclooedia  of  Exhibition  1989.  Jia  txtzaX,  ©d. , 
North  HoUyvood,  CA,  p.  100. 

ERLC  638  Ofj/ 
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Chart  8-2. 

Number  of  motion  pictures  released  by  national  distributors:  1932-1982 


1932  1942     '  1952  1962  1972  1982 

Year 


Source:  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America;  Sec  table  8-7  for  full  citation. 


Table  8-8. 

Motion  pictures  released  in  the  United  States  by  U.S.  distributors: 
1982-1988 


Year                                    New  releases                           Re- issues  Total 

1982   359  71  430 

1983*   397  99  496 

1984*   387  128  515 

1985*   368  82  450 

1986*   394  32  426 

1987   475  19  494 

1988    454  18  472 


^Reflects  all  films  released  theatrically  in  the  U.S. 
Scarce:    Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1989 ♦  Jim  Kozak,  ed., 
North  Hollywood,  CA,  p.  100. 
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Table  8-9. 

Nineteen  years  of  independent  film  production:  1969-1988 


Indeoendent  (b) 

All  (c) 

Independent 

12  months  enaed  nay  a 

sources 

share 

(percent) 

30 

277 

10.8 

133 

410 

32.4 

246 

505 

48.7 

239 

490 

48.8 

294 

542 

54.2 

lOTf. 

357 

557 

64.1 

1  QIC 

292 

449 

65.0 

1  QTC 

312 

462 

67.5 

ion 

299 

425 

70.4 

225 

343 

65.6 

189 

337 

56.1 

205 

342 

59.9 

171 

312 

54.8 

192 

349 

55.0 

154 

315 

48.9 

144 

311 

•46.3 

170 

320 

53.1 

193 

347 

55.6 

380 

515 

73.7 

i52 

513 

68.6 

lote:  Based  on  independent-»ode  features  which  received  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Aaerica  WAA)  f ila 
ratings . 

(a)  Data  for  1969  only  for  seven  months,  since  ratings  system  began  Hoveaber  1,  1968. 

(b)  Excludes  production  for  wijor  coipanies  by  affiliated  independent  uniU,  also  fil«s  acquired  by 
negative  pickup,  and  other  deals  at  various  stages  of  production.   However,  it  includes  aany  films 
later  acquired  for  release  by  MPAA  and  other  prominent  distributors. 

(c)  Includes  filas  from  independents  plus  MPAA,  Walt  Disney  Productions,  Orion  (Filaways/AIP),  and  their 
affiliates. 

Source:  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  data,  updated  and  arranged  by  Daily  Variety,  Daily  Variety 
1989.  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Kncvclooedia  of  Exhibition  1989,  Jim  Kozak,  ed., 
North  Hollywood,  CA,  p.  105. 
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Motion  pictures  released  by  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  member 
firms:  1982-1986 


Year  New  releases  Re- issues  Total 

1982   U9  26  175 

^    165  25  190 

^^3A   151  15  166 

1985   134  15  149 

1986   128  5  133 


Bote-    Heisbers  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  include  Colurabia  Pictures,  Walt  Disney/Buena 
Vista,  Embassy  Pictures  (now  De  Laurentiis  Entertairenent  Group),  HGM/UA,  Orion,  Paranxxint,  20th  Century 
Fox,  Universal,  and  Warner  Brothers. 

Source:    Motion  Picture  Association  of  Aoerica,  Inc. 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1987,  Wayne  R.  Green, 
ed.,  New  NY,  p.  23. 
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Table  8-11. 


Classification  and  ratings  of  motion  pictures: 
November  1,  1968  -  May  1989 

Percentage  of  pictures  rated  1968-Hay  1989(a) 

G                          PG                      PG-13  vb) 

R 

X 

11                          33  ^ 

48 

4 

(of  those 
submitted) 

(a)    Total  number  of  pictures  rated  was  8,605. 

(b)    PG-13  rating  went  into  effect  July  1,  1984. 
Source:    Motion  Picture  Association  of  America,  Inc. 

As  iDcluded  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1989,  Jia  Kozak,  ed., 
North  Hollywood,  CA,  p.  103. 

Methodological  note:  The  rating  systea,  begun  in  1968,  is  administered  by  the  Motion  Picture  Association 
uf  America,  Classilic^^^-n  and  Rating  Administration.    The  categories  are  defined  as  follows: 

G:    General  Audiences  -  Nothing  that  would  offend  parents  for  viewing  by  children, 

PG:    ParenUl  Guidance  Suggested  -  Pare    s  urged  to  give  "parental  guidance."    Hay  conUin  sooe  material 
parents  might  not  like  for  their  young  cnildren. 

PG-13:  Parents  Strongly  Cautioned  -  Parents  are  urged  to  be  cautious.  Some  material  nay  be  inappropriate 
for  pre- teenagers. 

R:    Restricted  -  ConUms  scoe  adult  material.    Parents  are  urged  to  learn  more  about  the  film  before 
taking  their  young  children  with  thea. 

X:    No  One  Under  V  Adaitted  -  Patently  adult     O-.ildren  are  not  admitted. 
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Chart  8-3, 

Distribution  of  motion  picture  ratings:  1968-May,  1989 


R  rating 


PG  rating 


G  rating 


X  rating 


PG- 13  rating 


10 


20  30 
Percent 


33% 


Note:  Total  number  of  pictures  rated  was  8,605 

Soa-ce-  National  Associauon  of  Theatre  Owners;  See  table  8-11  for  full  citation. 


— T" 

40 


50 


Talile  8-12 . 

Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  ratings  totals  by  distributor: 
November  1968-May  1989 

Ratings  box  score 

Distributor                                  G  K  PG-13*  R  X  Total 

Allie<<  Artists                               6  23  0  21  5  55 

Buena  Vista                                UU  33  5  12  0  164 

Cineraua  Releasing                        15  0  28  1  90 

Columbia                                     '.1  197  25  152  2  U7 

OEG  (Embassy)                               H  78  5  99  5  198 

Hetro-Goldwyn-Mayer                        79  103  14  102  2  300 

National  General                           21  37  0  21  1  80 

Orion                                            16  167  22  1%  7  361 

Paraoount                                      <.0  155  24  US  1  391 

Tri-Star                                       2  18  23  '^9  ^ 

mh  Century  Fox                           29  187  20  126  2  364 

United  ArtLits                              '.3  204  3  12?  »  ^80 

Universal                                    49  190  21  135  2  397 

Hamer  Brothers                            '•2  197  24  187  0  450 

Independent                                  386  l,2i.l  171  2,763  305  4,866 

Total                                        91i.  2,876  357  4,116  342  8,605 

"  PG-13  rating  went  into  effect  July  1,  1984. 
Sourer:    Motion  Picture  Association  of  Aiserica,  Inc. 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1989.  Jim  Kozak,  ed., 
North  Hollyvood,  CA,  p.  103. 
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Table  8-13, 

Recent  primary  sources  of  independent  pictures: 
June  1,  1986  -  May  31,  1987 


Voluoe 
rank 


Rank  Number 
last  of 
year  pictures 


Cocrpany 


Ratings 


I 

I 

I 


PG  PG-n 


Total 


1. 

1, 

27 

Cannon  

2 

10 

3 

27 

0 

42 

2, 

2. 

23 

New  World 

0 

5 

3 

20 

0 

28 

3, 

3. 

12 

AtlAntir  Rplp_a^incv       ...  ... 

3 

0 

10 

3, 

6. 

5 

Shapiro  Enteirtairtsent    • .  •    ...  • . 

0 

1 

2 

7 

0 

10 

3, 

NA 

NA 

Vp  ^  f  T*nn 

0 

2 

7 

Q 

10 

HA 

NA 

Porvorrtp .  ...... 

0 

1 

\ 

7 

0 

9 

3 

Ecipire 

0 

Q 

Q 

9 

Q 

9 

5, 

NA 

NA 

T  c  1  Q  ru\   All  vf  o 

Q 

Q 

s 

Q 
0 

6. 

ft 
o» 

3 

Q 

L 

n 

v 

7 

7_ 

NA 

NA 

ri  nofpl 

1 
1 

c: 
J 

A 

1/ 

o 

7 , 

NA 

NA 

CAnfiirv/Vi  ct'a 

Q 

1 
1 

7 

J 

A 
\J 

7. 

7, 

U 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

6 

7 . 

7. 

U 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

6 

8. 

NA 

NA 

Fjatv<ls*5V  HniTKi  Knf prf  AirffT¥>nf 

0 

I 

0 

0 

8. 

NA 

NA 

International  FiliD  Marketing   

0 

1 

1 

3 

0 

s 

9, 

NA 

NA 

0 

I 

7 

Q 

9. 

NA 

NA 

Concorde  Cinefua  Group  

0 

1 

1 

2 

0 

u 

9^ 

tin 

NA 

an 

A 
U 

A 

u 

f. 

u. 

8 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 

9. 

NA 

NA 

Trans  World  Entertaimoent  

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

10. 

NA 

NA 

0 

I 

0 

2 

0 

3 

10. 

NA 

HA 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

3 

10. 

NA 

NA 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

3 

10. 

NA 

NA 

The  Movie  Store  

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

10. 

8. 

3 

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

10. 

NA 

NA 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

10. 

NA 

NA 

Seymour  Borde  &  Associates  

0 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

33 

29 

146 

0 

212 

Total,  all  other  independent 

1 

9 

iU 

41 

0 

65 

Overall  independent  total  (a)..  ,. 

5 

U2 

43 

187 

0 

277 

7 

81 

lU 

256 

1 

419 

NA  -  No  pictures  made. 

Sote:    Based  on  three  or  more  film  ratings  issued  by  the  Classification  and  Rating  Administration  during 
the  period  june  1,  1986  through  Hay  31,  1987. 

(a)  Separately  identifiable  cocrpanies,  not  affiliated  with  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America  (MPAA) 
member  companies  or  Orion  (Filmways/AIP^ . 

(b)  Includes  all  independent  products,  those  froa  KPAA  cocBpanies  and  affiliated  producing  units  plus  Orion 
(Filmways/AIP).    Since  1986,  Island  Alive  has  split  into  two  separate  distribution  entities,  as  has 
Concorde /Cinema  Group. 

Source:    Reprinted  by  permission  from  Daily  Variety.  June  15,  1987.  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Ovmers,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1987.  Wayne  R.  Green, 
ed.,  New  York,  NY,  p.  35. 
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Table  8-i4. 

Nineteen  years  of  independent  film  production-distribution  ratings: 
1969-1987 


Film  ratings 


Twelve  months  ended  May  ^1  G  PG  PG-13 


  12 

7 

NA 

7 

k 

30 

  25 

U2 

NA 

5^* 

12 

133 

  33 

68 

NA 

96 

241 

  32 

89 

NA 

100 

23 

244 

  29 

92 

NA 

167 

6 

294 

  U7 

93 

NA 

192 

25 

357 

  30 

93 

NA 

157 

12 

292 

  39 

83 

NA 

163 

27 

312 

  35 

78 

NA 

Ul 

45 

299 

  32 

71 

NA 

106 

16 

255 

59 

NA 

98 

22 

189 

  12 

61 

HA 

104 

28 

205 

  k 

52 

NA 

78 

37 

171 

  2 

53 

NA 

127 

10 

192 

  10 

38 

NA 

108 

(-2) 

154 

  3 

32 

NA 

109 

0 

144 

  8 

28 

13 

120 

2 

170 

  7 

32 

26 

129 

(-1) 

193 

  5 

U2 

A3 

187 

0 

277 

NA  -  Not  applicable;  this  category  was  not  used  until  1984, 

Rote:    Based  on  Daily  Variety's  running  tabulation  of  ratings  issued  by  the  Classification  and  Rating 
Administration  of  the  Motion  Picture  Association  of  Aaerica  (MPAA).    Excludes  production  for  major 
coQpanies  by  affiliated  independent  units,  films  acquired  for  release  by  majors  via  negative  pickup,  and 
other  deals  made  in  various  stage  of  prodtiction.    Includes,  however,  many  films  later  acquired  for  release 
by  MPAA  and  other  proainent  coopanies.    MPAA  data,  updated       arranged  by  Daily  Variety. 

*Data  only  for  seven  months,  since  rating  system  began  November  1,  1968. 

Source:    Reprinted  by  permission  from  Daily  Variety,  June  15,  1987.  (Copyright) 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1987.  Wayne  R.  Green, 
ed..  New  York,  NY,  p.  36. 
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Table  8-15. 

Top  three  annual  winners  of  the  Academy  Awards:    1927-1988  (continued  on  next  page) 


1927-28 

Actcr     CaU  Janings.  "The  Viiv  of  m\  Fles^  , 
Actress     Jiftel  GayDcr.  "S*v«nth  He4v«n  , 
Pictur*     "^\n$i  ' 

1928'2« 

Actor    WAmtr  Buttr,  "In  OU  \rizoru" , 
Actrtss.    Hatv  Picl^ord.  "Coqu*tt«", 
Picture'    "SroiAdwAy  Melody  " 

1929- 10 

Actor     G«orj(4  Arliss,  "Disraeli", 
Actress     Koru  Sheerer ,  "TYw  Divorcee", 
Picture:    "All  (^let  on  the  Western  Pront  * 

19W-J1 

Actor*    Lionel  BArrytiore,  "Free  Soul", 
Actress     Hu-it  Dressltr,  '^in  wd  Bill", 
Picture  "Cimrroo." 

1951-12 

Actor,    fredric  fUrch,  "Dr.  Jetyll  ind  ffr.  Hyie"' 
UAllece  teery,  "The  Quap"  (tie); 
.V:tress:   Helen  Hayes,         of  Hjuielcn  Claudet", 
Picture.    '*CTua  Hotel  ' 

:932n 

Actor     Charles  Uughton.  ''*riv*te  i.if«  of  Henrv  Vlli, 
Actress     luthirine  Htpouri^,  'rtominj  Glory", 
Picture     "CtvalcAde  " 

1954 

Actor     Clerk  Gabie.  '*lt  Happened  One  MiRht  ', 
Actress    Cleudette  Colbert,  uoe. 
Picture     'It  Happened  One  Hijht." 

195S 

Actor     Victor  HcLuglen,  "The  Inforser  ', 
Actress:    Bet tt  Davis,  "D«ntercus" , 
Picture     "Hjtiny  oo  the  Sounty" 

1956 

Actor  Paul  Huni ,  "Story  of  Ujuis  Pasteur'. 
Actress-  Uuiie  tainer,  "The  Great  lietfeld", 
Picture-    "The  Gr«At  Zief^feld." 

19J7 

Actor     Spencer  TracT.  "Capuins  Courteous", 
Actrass     Uiiu  fUiner.  "The  Good  Earth', 
Picture     "Life  of  Eaile  Zola  * 

l<*Vi 

Actor     Spencer  Tracy,  "Boys  Town", 
Actress-    Bette  Davns,  "JexebeT', 
Picture     'You  Ca^'t  Taie  it  with  You  ' 

1959 

Actor     Robert  D«ut    'i^oodbv*        Ch.ps ' 
Actress     »ivien  Uigh,  'Cow  Jich  'Jw  WinJ'. 
Picture     'Gone  with  the  WitvJ  ' 

1940 

Actor     Jaaes  Sievarl.  *The  Philadelphia  St^rv 
Actress     Giftter  Rofers,  "Kitty  ?oylt", 
Picture-  "iebecca," 


1941 

Acior  Gary  Cooper,  "Sergeant  York", 
Actress  Joan  Fontaine,  "Suspicion", 
Picture     "Hos*  Green  Was  Hy  Valley." 

1942 

Actor     Jases  Cagney,  "Vank*e  Doodle  Dandy", 
Actress:    Greer  Garson,  "Mrs.  Hiniver", 
Picture-    "Mrs.  Miniver". 

1945 

Actor     Paul  Lukas,  %atch  On  the  Rhine"; 

Actress.    Jennifer  Jones,  "The  Socg  of  Bemadettt", 

Picture:  "Casablanca." 

19M 

Actor:  Bing  Crosby,  "Going  Hy  «ay", 
Actress:  Inp-id  Ber^Mn,  "GisliKht"; 
Picture;    "Going  Hy  Way." 

ms 

Actor:    Ray  Hilland,  "The  U>st  Weekend"; 
Actress.    Joan  Cravford,  "Hildred  Pierce"; 
Picture:    "The  Lost  Weekend." 

1946 

Actor*    Frederic  Kirch,  "The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives"; 
Actress     Olivia  de  Havilland,  "To  Each  His  Own", 
Picture     "The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives  " 

1947 

Actor     Ronald  Colaan,  "A  Double  Life**, 

Actress.    Loretu  Young,  "The  Faneer's  Daughter", 

Picture:    "Gentleeen's  Agreeaent  " 

1448 

Actor     Laurence  Olivier,  "Haalet"; 
Actress:    Jans  Wynan,  **Jonnny  Belinda", 
Picture     ''Haalet  ' 

1949 

vctor     Broderick  Cravford,  *All  the  King's  »ten'. 
Actress.    Olivia  de  Ka^illand,  "Tba  Heiress", 
Picture-    "All  the  King's  Hen." 

19S0 

Actor;  JoKe  Ferrer,  "Cyrano  de  Bargerac"; 
Actress  >jdy  Holliday,  "Bom  Yesterday", 
Picture     "All  About  Eve  " 

19SI 

Actor;   Hua^>hrey  Bogart,  "The  African  (^le«n"•, 
Actress     Vivien  Leigh,  "A  Streetcar  Kaaed  Desire". 
Picture-    "An  toirican  in  Paris  ' 

19S2 

Actor     CATV  t'ooper,  "High  Soon", 

Actress     Shirley  Booth,  'C«ae  Rack  Little  Sheba', 

Picture      '''ireatest  Show  on  Earth  ' 

19S5 

Actor    WiHiM  Holden,  'Sulag  W", 
Actress     Audrey  Hepburn,  'Rcoan  Holiday", 
Picture'    'Froo  Heri  to  Etenuty  " 


I9i4 

Actor  Marlon  Brando,  "On  the  Witerfront'  , 
Actress  Grace  Kelly,  "The  Country  Girl  , 
Picture-    "On  the  waterfront  " 

I9ii 

Actor'    Ernest  Borgnine,  "Harty", 
Actress.    Anna  Hagnam,  "The  Rose  Tatoo", 
Picture-  "Harty." 

19^ 

Actor:  Yul  Brynner,  "The  King  and  I", 
Actress:  Ingrid  Bergiun,  "Anastasia", 
Picture:    "Around  the  World  in  80  Days  " 

19S7 

Actor:    Alec  Guinness «  "The  Bridge  on  the  River  Kvai"; 
Actress:    Joanne  Woodward,  'The  Three  Faces  of  Eve"; 
Picture:    '*The  Bridge  on  the  River  Kvai." 

19W 

Actor:   David  Niveni  "Separate  Tables"; 
Actress:    Susaxt  Hayvard,  "X  Want  to  Live"; 
Picture:  "Gigi." 

1959 

Actor:   Charlton  Hestoni  "Ben-Har", 

Actress:    Siaone  Signoret,  "Rooa  at  the  Top". 

Picture.    "Ben-Hur  " 

I960 

Actor:    Burt  Lancaster,  "ElMr  Gantry": 
Actress:    Elizabeth  Taylor,  "E^tterfield  S". 
Picture:    "The  Apartiient  " 

1961 

Actor     Maximilian  Schell,  "Judgeapnt  at  fKireaberg" . 
Actress.    Sophia  Loren,  "Two  Woaen"; 
Picture:    'Tiest  Side  Story." 

1962 

Actor:  Gregory  Peck,  "To  Kill  a  Mockingbird", 
Actress:  Anne  Bancroft,  "The  Miracle  Worker", 
Picture:    '^Lawrence  of  Arabia." 

1965 

Actor:    Sidney  Poititr,  "Lilies  of  the  Field", 
Actress:    Patricia  Neal,  "Hud"; 
Picttnre:    "To*  Jones." 

1964 

Actor.    Rex  Harrison,  "Hy  Fair  Uc^", 
Actress:    Julie  Andrews,  "Mary  Poppins", 
Picture-    "My  Fiir  Lady." 

196  S 

Actor     Lee  Harvin,  'Cat  Ballou". 
Actress.    Julie  Christie,  'DArling  , 
Picture*    "The  Sound  of  Music  ' 

1966 


Actor     Paul  ScofieU,  "A  Man  for  All  Seasons', 
Actress     Elizabeth  Taylor,  "Who  s  Afraid  of  Virguiia 
Picture   "A  Man  for  All  Seasons  " 


Table  8-15. 

Top  three  annual  winners  of  the  Academy  Awards:    1927-1988  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Actor-    Rod  Sttit«r,  "In  the  Hwt  of  the  Hiiht"; 

Acuess     K^thu-in*  Htpbum,  "Co«is  Who's  Coaing  to  Direwr'" 

Picture*   "In  th«  hwt  <^^  th»  Hijht 

196S 

Actor-   Chff  Hobwtscft,  •^a>irly", 
Actitfts:   KAthuim  Htptum,  "Hh*  lion  in  Winter**/ 
K«rUra  Str«is«od,  Tunny  Girr*  (tit), 
Mctur«:   "Oliver  " 

1969 

Actor:    John  Hayrw,  "Tnjt  Cnt"; 

Actj«u:  n«Oi*  Snth,  **1ha  Prim  o{  Kiss  Brodie''; 
Mcture:   "Hidnitht  Cowtwy." 

1970 

Actor:   C^OTf  C.  Scott,  "Ktton"; 
Actrw:  Cicada  IsckMn^  "Uotwi  in  I>ov«"; 
Picture:   "Pit too." 

1971 

Actor:    Gem  Heckacn,  "^the  French  Connection"; 
Actreu:   Jane  Fonrk,  "TUute", 
Picture'   "The  Frtncn  Connection/ 

1972 

Actor-    Marlon  arawlo,  "The  Codfath«r", 
Actress.   Liza  HintU I,  "Cabaret", 
Picture'  Godfalhtr  " 

1973 

Actor:    J*£l  Lmmoo,  "Save  the  Tit«r"; 
Actress:   Gluvla  JacXson,  "^A  Touch  of  Class", 
Pictcn:   "The  StihJ." 

1974 

Actor-    Art  Carmy,  "Harn  and  Tonto"; 

Actress:   SUcn  Bursiyn,  "Alice  Doesn't  live  Here  AayBorf;"; 

Picture-   "The  Godfather.  Part  II." 


197S 

^ctor:   J*ci  Micholson,  "One  Fltv  Over  the  Cuckoo's  Sesi' 

Actress:   Louise  Pletcher,  saaa; 

Picture:   '*One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoo's  Hest." 

1976 

Actor:   Peur  Finch,  nietwrk-; 
Actress:  Hy  ^jnaiay,  ssm; 
Picture:  '*locky." 

197? 

Actor;   Wchard  Dreyfuss,  "The  Goodbye  Girl"; 
Actress:   Oiioe  Keaton,  "Anue  Hall"; 
Picture:  "tanie  Hall," 

1978 

Actor:   Jon  Voitht,  "Co«iiit  H»"; 
Ac\re«s:   Jam  foaiA,  **Coainc  Hcae"; 
Picture:   The  Deer  Hmter." 

1979 

Actor:    Oustin  Hoffam,  Itrsmr  vs.  Kra»r"; 
Actress:   Sally  Field,  "^orm  lae"; 
Picture:   'Ttraaer  vs.  Kraaar." 

1980 

Actor:   Robert  Os  Slro,  "RatU|  fcjU"; 

Actress:  Sissy  SpaceX,  "Co«l  Hint;' s  Daughter"; 

Picture:   •'Ordinary  People." 

1981 

Actor:   Henry  Fonda,  "On  Golden  Pood"; 
Actress:   Katharine  Hepburn,  "On  Golden  Pond"; 
Picture:   •^3t«xiots  of  Fire." 

1982 

Actor:   Ben  Unfsley,  "Caaflii", 

Actress:   Meryl  Streep,  "Sophie's  Choice", 

Picture:  'X^andhi." 


1983 

Actor:    Robert  Ouvall,  "Tender  Mercies"; 
Actress:    Shirley  MacUine,  "Terms  oi  Endeartwnt" 
Picture:   "Teras  of  Endearment. " 

1984 

Actor:   F.  Jtanray  Abnhaa,  "A^uleus"; 
Actress:   Sally  Field,  "Places  In  the  Heart", 
PicUTe:  "Aaadeus." 

198S 

Actor:  Williaa  Ikirt,  "T^ss  of  the  Spider  WoMn"; 
Actress:  Gerildine  P*t«.  ^r^P  «<>  'jo«htiful"; 
Picture:   "Out  of  Africa." 

1986 

Actor:   Paul  HeuMn,  ''The  Color  of  Honty"; 
Actress:  Harlee  Hatlin,  *K3iildren  of  a  Usser  God"; 
Picture:  "Platoon." 

1987 

Actor:   Michael  Douflas«  "Vail  Street" 
Actress:   Qmt,  **Mocnstr  sck" 
Picture:   •The  Last  Enperor" 

1988 

Actor:   Custui  Hoffaan,  "Rain  Man" 
Actress:   Jodie  FosUr,  "The  Accused" 
Picture-   **Ixiti  Kan" 


National  Association  of  Theater  Ovners,  Ency,locxdU      Ethibition  1989.  Jia  Kosak,  ed.,  Horth  HoUr-ood,  a,  pp.  U1-U9 
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Table  S-IS. 

Fifty  top  grossing  film  releases  of  1987  and  1988  (continued  on  next  page) 


Title  (distributor)  Title  (distributor) 

1987  1988 


Gross 
(in  millions 
of  dollars) 


1.  Three  Men  ind  A  Baby  (BV)   167.7 

2.  Fatal  Attraction  (Pir)...   156.6 

3.  Beverly  Hills  Cop  II  (Par)  ^   153.6 

4.  Good  Morning  Vietnam  (BV)   123.9 

5.  Moonstruck  (MGM/UA)   80.2 

6.  The  Untouchables  (Par)   76.2 

7.  The  Secret  of  My  Success  (Uni)   66,9 

8.  Stakeout  (BV)   65.6 

9.  Uthal  Weapon  (WB)   65.2 

10.  The  Witches  of  Eastwick  (WB)   63.7 

11.  Dirty  Dancing  (Vcstron)   63.4 

12.  Throw  Momma  From  The  Train  (Ori)   57.9 

^13.  Predator  (Fox)   57.8 

14.  Dragnet  (Uni)   573 

15.  UBamba(Col)   54.2 

16.  Robocop(Ori)   53.4 

17.  Outrageous  Fortune  (BV)   5Z8 

18.  The  Living  Daylights  (MGM/UA)   51.2 

19.  Broadcast  News  (Fox)   50.7 

20.  Eddie  Murphy  Raw  (Par)   505 

21.  Planes,  Trains  and  Automobiles  (Par).^   495 

22.  Snow  White  (BV)    465 

23.  Full  Meul  Jacket  (WB)   463 

24.  A  Nightmare  on  Elm  Street  3  (NL)   44.7 

25.  The  Last  Emperor  (Col)   43.9 

26.  Wall  Street  (Fox)   433 

27.  Mannequin  (Fox)   40.8 

28.  Roxanne  (Col)   40.0 

29.  Blind  Date  (Tn)   393 

30.  Spaccballs  (MGM/UA)   381 

31.  The  Running  Man  (Tri)   ^^.1 

3Z  Summer  School  (Par)   35.6 

33.  No  Way  Out  (Ori)   355 

34.  Like  Father  Like  Son  (Tn).....   343 

35.  Adventure*  in  Babysitting  (BV)   343 

36.  anderella(BV).....     34.1 


Gross 
(in  millions 
of  dollars) 


1.  Rain  Man  (MGM/UA)     169.6  • 

Z  Who  Framed  Roger  Rabbit  (BV)   152.6 

3.  Coming  to  America  (Par)   128. 1 

4.  Big  (Fox)    113.4 

5.  Twins  (Uni)   110.6  • 

6.  •CrocodUc"  Dundee  I  (Par)   109.3 

7.  Die  Hard  (Fox)     80.7 

8.  Cocktail  (BV)   78.0 

9.  TTie  Naked  Gun  (Par)  «   77.9 

10.  Bcctlejuicc  (WB)   733 

11.  Working  Girt  (Fox)   62.1 

IZ  A  Fish  Called  Wanda  (MGM/UA)   615 

13.  Scroogcd  (Far)    60.2 

14.  Willow  (MGM/UA)   56.7 

15.  Beaches  (BV).   55.1  * 

16.  Rambolll(Tri)   53.7 

17.  Oli-^r  &  Company  (BV)   53.2 

18.  Bull  Durham  (Ori)   505 

19.  A  Nightmare  on  Bm  Street  4  (NL)   493 

20.  Colors  (Ori)    46.2 

21.  The  Land  Before  Time  (Uni)   46.0 

2Z  Young  Guns  (Fox)   44.1 

23.  Bsloxi  Blues  (Uni)   43.1 

24.  The  Great  Outdoors  (Uni)   41.4 

25.  Dirty  Rotten  Scoundrels  (Ori)   41.4 

26.  Big  Business  (BV)   40.1 

27.  TcquiU  Sunrise  (WB)   39.7 

28.  Bambi(BV)...   39.0 

29.  The  Dead  Pool  (WB)   37.9 

30.  Midnight  Run  (Uni)   373 

31.  Red  Heat  (Tri)   34.9 

3Z  Mississippi  Burning  (On)   34  6 

33.  Child's  PUy  (MGM/UA)   32.8 

34.  Dangerous  Liaisons  (WB)   32.6 

35.  The  Accused  (Par)   30.4 

36.  The  Accidenul  Tourist  (WB)   30.2 


'Still  in  release  as  of  7/4/89. 
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Table  8.16, 

Fifty  top  grossing  film  releases  of  1987  and  1988  (continued  from  previous 


Title  (distnbutor) 
1987 


Title  (distributor) 
1988 


37.  Batteries  Not  Included  (Uni)  

38.  The  Lort  Boys  (WB)......   

39.  Can't  Buy  Me  Love  (BV)  

40.  Nuts(WB)  

41.  Harry  tnd  the  Hendersons  (Uni)  — 

42.  The  Princess  Bride  (Fox)  

43.  Revenue  of  the  Nerds  2  (Fox)  

44.  Police  Academy  4  (WB)  

45.  Baby  Boom  (MGM/UA)  

46.  0\xit>oaid  (MGM/UA)  

47.  Inner^)acc  (WB)  

48.  TmMcn(BV)  

49.  BUck  Widow  (Fox..-  ™  

50.  Ernest  Goes  to  Camp  (BV)  


Gross 
(in  millions 
of  dollars) 

Shoot  to  Kill  (BV)  .   -  793 

Ernest  Saves  Christmas  (BV)  ~   28.1 

Betrayed  (MGM/UA)    25.8 

Funny  Fkrm  (WB)   —   255 

Alien  Nation  (F6x)  ^   24.8 

Gorillas  ifl  the  M^st  (Uni/WB)^   23.6 

The  Fox  and  the  Hound  (BV)   235 

License  to  Drive  (Fox)   21.4 

Married  to  the  Mob  (On)   21.3 

Punchline  (Col)   21.0 

Short  Circuit  2  (Tri)   20.8 

Action  Jackson  (Lor)«.   20.2 

The  Presidio  (Par)  -  -   20.0 

Tucker  (Par)   ~     19.6 


Gross 

(in  millions 

ofdolUrs) 

32.9 

37. 

32^ 

38. 

31.6 

39. 

30.9 

40. 

29.7 

41. 

29.1 

42. 

28.8 

43. 

28.0 

44. 

26.7 

45. 

26,7 

46. 

25.8 

47. 

253 

48. 

24.6 

49. 

235 

50. 

•  Still  in  release  as  of  7/4/89. 

Source:  Compiled  from  various  sources.  At  .nrh.rfi>H  m  Natmnai  Axsnciation  of  Theatre  Owners.  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1989,  Jim 
Kozak,  ed..  North  Hollywood,  CA,  p.  112. 
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Table  8-17. 

Number  of  theatre  screens,  selected  years:    1948  -  1988 


Year  Indoor  Drive-in  Total 


1948  (a)   17,811  820  18,631 

1954   14,716  3,775  18,491 

1958   12,Z91  4,063  16,354 

1963   9,150  3,502  12,652 

1964  (b)   9,200  3,540  12,740 

1965   9,240  3,585  12,825 

1966   9,290  3,640  12,930 

1967   9,330  3,670  13,000 

1968   9,500  3,690  13,190 

1969   9,750  3,730  13,480 

1970   10,000  3,750  13,750 

1971   10,300  3,770  14,070 

1972   10,580  3,790  14,370 

1973   10,850  3,800  14,650 

1974   11,612  3,772  15,384 

1975   12,168  3,801  15,969 

.  1976   12,562  3,414  15,976 

1977   12,990  3,564  16,554 

1978   13,129  3j626  16,755 

1979   13,439  3,656  17,095 

1980   14,171  3,504  17,675 

Wl   14,790  3,354  18,144 

1982   15,117  3,178  18,295 

1983   16,032  2,852  18,884 

1984   16,749  2,S40  19,589 

1985  (c)   18,327  2,770  21,097 

1986  (c)   19,947  2,718  22,665 

1987   21,048  2,507  23,555 

1988   21,632  1,497  23,129 


(a)  Data  for  1948,  1954,  1958,  and  1963  fro©  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  D.C. 

(b)  Data  froo  1964-1988  froo  various  sources. 

(c)  Revised  August  1987. 

Scurce:  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Enc/clopedia  of  Exhibition  1989,  Jia  Kozak,  ed. , 
North  Hollywood,  CA,  p.  94. 
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Table  8-18. 

Movie  attendance:  1922-1965 


Year 


Average 
weekly 
attendance 


(in  millions) 

1922  

1923  

1924  

1925  

1926  

1927   ^ 

1928  

1929   ^ 

1930  

1931  

1932  

1933   ^0 

1934   ^0 

1935   80 

1936   ^ 

1937   ^ 

1938  *   8^ 

1939   8^ 

1940   8° 

1941  '   8^ 

1942  

1943   8^ 

1944  

19.5   85 

1946   90 

1947   ^ 

1948   ^ 

1949   ^0 

1950   ^0 

1951  

1952   5^ 

1953  

19S4  

1955  

1956  

1957  

1958  

1959  


1960. 


40 


1961   ^'^ 

1962  

1963   '♦^ 

1964  

1965   ^ 


B  Note:   Alaska  and  Hawaii  excluded. 

Source:  (1922-1965)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  Statistics  Colonial  Times  to  1970>  Washington, 
D.C.,  1975,  Series  H  862-877. 
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Table  8-19. 

Motion  picture  theatres  box  office  attendance:  1970-1988 


Yearly  adnissions  Percent  change  from 


Year  (millions)  previous  period 


1970   920.6  NA 

1971   820.3  -10.90 

1972   934.1  +13.87 

1973    864.6  -  7.44 

1974   1,010.7  +16.90 

1975   1,032,8  +  2.19 

1976   9S7.1  -  7.33 

1977   1,063.2  +11.09 

1978   1,128.2  +  6.11 

1979   1,120.9  -  0.9 

1980   1,021.5  -  8.9 

1981   1,067.0  +  4.36 

1982   1,175.4  +10.16 

1983   1,196.9  +  1.83 

1984   1,199.1  +  0.18 

1985   1,056.0  -  12.0 

1986   1,017.2  -  3.68 

1987   1,038.5  +  7.0 

1988   1,084.8  •  .03 


NA  -  Not  applicable/available. 

Source:   Motion  Picture  Association  of  ^Krica,  Inc. 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1989,  Jia  Kozak,  ed.. 
North  Hollywood,  CA,  p.  108, 
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Table  8-20  • 

Percentage  distribution  of  motion  picture  frequency  of  attendance  by  age  and  marital  status: 
1986-1988 


Total  public  age  12 
aiKi  over 


Adult  public  age  18 
and  over 


Teenagers  age  12  to  17 


Married 


Single 


1<)86        1987        1988        1986        1987        1988        1986        1987        1988     1986     1987     1988     1986     1987  1988 


(percent) 

Kro^uent  (at  least  once 

a  nonth)   ?^  23  20  20  22           18  ^.6          «»7           38         13        15      U         29        28  23 

Occasional  (once  in  2  to 

6  gsonths:   ?b  21  30  25  27           28  3^*           37           «          25        29       29         25        25  28 

frequent  (less  than 

>ce  in  6  months)   11  10  11  11  11           11  10            6           12         13        13       13           9         8  8 

Hovf,r   ^3  38  38  UO  k2  ^            ^                      50        ^12                  38        V  hO 

»  reported   0  1  1  (a)  1            1  2            2                       0         0     (b)           0         0  (b) 

(a)    Less  Uum  1/2  pert-enl. 
{h)    Nol  reported. 

Source:   Motion  Picture  Association  of  Aaerica,  Inc. 

As  included  in  National  Association  of  Theatre  Owners,  Encyclopedia  of  Exhibition  1989,  Jin  Kozak,  ed.,  North  Hollywood,  CA,  p.  Uk. 
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Table  8-21. 

General  fund  revenues  and  expenditures,  American  Film  Institute:  1979-1988  (continued  on  next 
page) 


Categories 

'  <yTQ 

iV/V 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

(in  thousands  of  dollars) 

I\vVd1UCS 

Federal  grants  and  contracts  ~ 

Membcrthip   

Ptivate  graots  and  contributions  

Film  and  video  exhibition  

Fihnmalwr  training  ~  

Seminarf,  courses,  and  lectures  

Donated  rents,  goods,  and  services   

2,461 
1.087 
91K 
714 
287 
273 
111 

171 
268 
U6 

2326 
1,263 

946(a) 

847 

370 

246 

188 

336 

346 
92 

2^ 
1,451 
1.435(a) 
1^30 

275 

308 
92 

566 

346 

195 

3.0QS 
1,641 
l,142(a) 
2,746 

319 

283 

179 

669 

546 

lo2 

2,684 
1.734 
1,697 
2,178 
301 
332 
169 
982 
270 

6.426 

7.460 

8,782 

10,714 

10,494 

Expenditures 

Prognm  Services 
Education  and  training   

Publications   

Preservation  and  documentation 

1547 
1.136 
514 
601 

880 
657 

l.Toi 

930 
7(M 
662 
1.099 
918 

968 
870 
765(a) 
1,249 
682 

2,177 
1,138 
1,033 

708(a) 
1^31 

967 

2.075 
1,239 
903 
942 
1,847 
1.011 

Total  program  services   

5.3-^ 

6.094 

6.469 

7J55 

8,017 

Supporting  services 

General  and  administrative   

Other,  pnnapally  interest  (b)  

1.245 
155 
NA 

1.282 
202 
NA 

1,195 
363 
551 

1,367 
463 
1.109 

1352 
343 
836 

Total  supporting  services            ,   - .... 

1.400 

1.484 

2.109 

2.939 

(d) 

Total  operating  expenses   

Depreciation  

Excess  of  revenues  over  expenditures   

6,734 
(308) 

7.578 
(d) 
(118) 

8,578 
2M 

10.494 
464 
219 

10549 
564 
(619^ 

NA  -  Not  available. 


Sottsi  Figures  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding.  All  figure^  arc  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 

(a)  Category  ts  national  events 

(b)  Includes  faalit ies  acquisition  and/or  renovation. 

(c)  Publication  of  Ammcan  Film  magazine 'moved  to  New  York  m  FY  1986    Under  co-publication  arrangement  with  Sacklcr 
PcHindation.  Magazine  sold  to  Billboard  Publications  in  FY  1988.  AFI  rrtains  a  92,000  national  membership 

(d)  Not  applicable. 


Table  8-21. 

General  fund  revenues  and  expenditures,  American  Film  Institute:  1979- 19H8  (conlinued  trom 
previous  page) 


C^jjcgoncs 


1984 


1985 


1986 


(m  thousands  of  dollars) 


1987 


1988 


Revenues 


Federal  grants  and  contracts   

NJemt'-crship   

Spcaal  events   

Pnvaie  grants  and  conmbuiions  

Film  and  video  exhibition   

Filmmaker  training  

Seminars,  courses,  and  lectures  

Publications  

Donated  rcnls.  goods,  and  services 
Miscellaneous  

Total  revenues 


2,K99 

3,255 

2.967 

2.940 

1,834 

1,790 

3.042 

630 

2,(M5 

1,951 

2,005 

1.770 

2^3 

2,704 

2,927 

3,407 

201 

213 

214 

418 

647 

703 

764 

717 

262 

324 

427 

546 

1,056 

1.181 

511(c) 

(d) 

221 

114 

55 

96 

141 

353 

316 

384 

11.858 

12-587 

13,222 

10.908 

2,957 
815 

\,m 

3,303 
399 
937 
544 

w 

16 
734 

11,414 


Expenditures 


Program  Services 

2,232 

Education  an'l  training  . 

Membership  -   

U19 

Exhibition 

507 

Special  events 

1.456 

Publications  .   

1.786 

Preservation  and  documentation 

1,142 

Total  program  services   

8.442 

Supporting  services 

General  and  administra'ivc   

1,496 

Fundraismg  

369 

Other,  pnncipally  interest 

809 

Total  supporting  scmces 

2,674 

Total  operating  expenses    11,116 

Depreciation    (d) 

Excess  of  re  venues  over  expenditures  742 


2.514 
1,Z57 
518 
1.217 
1.983 
1.111 

8.600 


1,385 
709 
865 

2.959 


11.559 

w 

1.028 


3.004 
1,426 
549 
1.263 
1.227 
1.378 

8,848 


1,288 
565 

646 


11,346 
1.876 


NA  -  Not  available 

Notes;  Figures  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding  All  figures  are  for  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 
Category  is  national  evenu. 
Includes  facilities  acquisition  and/or  renovation 


(3) 

^b) 
(c) 


3,462 

465(c) 

951 

955 

300 
1.604 

7,736 


1.199 
772 
608 

2,579 


10.315 
593 


3.558 
553 
986 

1.100 
312 

1.624 

8,633 


1,248 
927 
547 

2.722 


11.355 
W 
59 


Publication  of  Ammcan  Film  magazine  moved  to  New  York  in  FY  1986  Under  co-publicdtion  arrangement  with  SacUcr 
Foundation  Magazine  sold  to  Billboard  Publications  in  FY  1988  AFl  retains  a  92.000  national  membership 


(d)        Not  applicable 

Source:  Amencan  Film  Institute  Annual  Report,  Washmgton.  D  C ,  1979-1980.  p  29.  F;81-1982.  p  32.  1982-1983,  p  29.  1983-1984  p  29 
1984-1985.  p  29.  1985-1986.  p  29.  and  1987-1988. 

'  i  7 
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Table  8-21. 

General  fund  revenues  and  expenditures,  American  Film  Institute:  1979-1988  (continued  from 
previous  page) 


Methodological  nole:  The  oniy  national  arts  organization  m  the  United  States  devoted  to  film,  television,  and  video,  the 
Amencan  Rim  Institute  was  established  m  1967  to  serve  as  a  point  of  national  focus  and  a  center  of  coordination  for  the  many 
individuals  and  institutions  ct^ncemed  with  the  moving  image  as  art.  Three  major  goals  guide  the  ^.ork  of  the  Amencan  Film 
Institute: 

•  To  increase  recognition  and  understanding  of  the  moving  image  as  an  art  form; 
«         Tc  identify,  develop,  and  encourage  new  talent;  and 

•  To  establish,  through  innovative  fundraising  and  sound  fiscal  management,  the  necessary  resources 
for  achievement  of  Institute  goals. 

Through  a  series  of  interrelated  programs  emanating  from  its  Los  Angeles  campus  and  its  offices  at  the  Kennedy  Center  in 
Washington,  D  C,  the  Institute  conducts  activities  around  the  country  which  celebrate  and  nurture  the  film  and  video  arts 
The  Institute: 

•  Gx)rdinates  the  preservation  of  our  moving  image  hentage  through  its  National  Center  for  Film  and 
Video  Preservation  created  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts; 

•  Maintains  a  92,000  national  membership. 

«  Exhibits  programs  of  film  and  video  at  the  AFI  Theater  in  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 

Arts;  provides  touring  programs  of  film  and  guest  speakers  it  exhibition  sites  around  the  country; 
presents  the  ajinual  AFI  PEST  -  Los  Angeles; 

■  Operates  the  Diircting  Workshop  for  Women,  a  national  training  program  that  provides  unique 

diiecting  opportunities  for  women  of  advanced  professional  standing. 

•  Maintains  a  conservatory  for  training  film  and  videomakers  from  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world; 

fl  Conducts  workshops  ^nd  seminars  on  film,  television,  and  video  for  the  public  in  cities  across  the 

country; 

•  Administers  NEA  funds  for  pixx/uction  grants  to  mdepcndent  filmmakers; 

•  Enhances  opportunities  for  and  recognition  of  student  filmmakers  through  a  film  distribution 
program;  and 

•  Conducts  a  television  workshop  and  provide.^  forums  and  screening  facilities  for  the  burgeoning 
community  of  artists  working  in  the  field  of  television  and  video,  and  otherwise  serves  as  a  national 
advocate  for  the  art  form  of  the  moving  image,  its  artists,  and  the  organizations  that  serve  them. 

I.CS&  than  18  percent  of  the  Institute's  annual  budget  is  received  from  the  NEA.  the  balance  is  raised  each  year  through 
fundraising  and  revenue -gene rating  activities.  This  note  is  taken  from  the  1987-88  Annual  Report 


Table  8-22. 

Uiiiization  of  seiecied  media,  selected  yeaxo: 


j^gQ  j^^^t  19bO  1960        1970        197S        1980        1982         198i.        198S  1986  198'  1<J88 


Households  vith  " 
Teltphont  Mrvice  (a)    ..  .. 

SUdio  Lots  (b)  

Av«ra^  txater  ot  Mts... 
Television  sets  (e)  


Averife  vieving  per  day  (f).. 
Awnfe  nober  of  sets  (g)-.- 

Cibie  TV  (h)   Percent 

VCRi  (i)  

ConwrciAl  radio  stations:  (d) 

AK  

TO.....  

TelevisioQ  stations:   ToUl  {D . . 

COMXUl  

Cable  Ulevision:  it) 
Sytteat  


Daily  nevtpaper  circuUtion  (a) 

kuiber  

Per  capita  (n)  


(c) 

78. S 

87.0 

(HA) 

93.0 

(NA) 

91.8 

91.8 

92.2 

92.5 

92.9 

92  6 

96.3 

98.6 

98.6 

99.0 

99 .0 

99 .0 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

99.0 

Husber  

2.1 

3.7 

b.\ 

5.6 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

5.6 

HiU-ons..  . 

i.9 

4^.8 

S8.5 

63  b 

76.3 

81.5 

83.8 

84.9 

85.9 

87.4 

83.6 

Percent  

9 

87 

9b 

97 

98 

98 

98 

98 

98 

98 

98 

(d) 

0.3 

20.9 

46.9 

63.4 

71.4 

75.8 

77.7 

30.1 

82.7 

85.0 

Hours  

4.6 

b.\ 

S.9 

6.1 

6.6 

6.8 

7.1 

7.1 

(NA) 

7.2 

7.1 

t^mlMT  

1.01 

1.13 

1.39 

1.54 

1.68 

1.75 

1.78 

1.8 

1,83 

1.86 

1.90 

(RA) 

(lA) 

(HA) 

(HA) 

19.8 

29.0 

41.2 

U.6 

46.8 

48.7 

Sl.l 

(HA) 

(HA) 

(HA) 

(HA) 

1.1 

3.1 

10.6 

20.8 

36.0 

48.7 

53.1 

2,232 

3,S39 

4,323 

4,589 

4,668 

4,754 

4,718 

(j) 

4,863 

4,902 

(HA) 

Nunber  

676 

MS 

2,196 

2,767 

3,282 

3,380 

3,716 

3,875 

(j) 

3,9U 

4,041 

(HA) 



98 

SS9 

862 

953 

1,011 

1,065 

1,1S8 

1,182 

1,235 

1,290 

1,362 

Ih^MT  

(HA) 

bib 

677 

706 

734 

777 

841 

833 

919 

963 

1,028 

70  (1) 

640 

2,490 

3,506 

4,225 

4,825 

6,200 

6,S44 

7,600 

7,900 

8,500 

Millions  

.01  (1) 

4.S 

9.8 

15.5 

21.0 

30.0 

31.3 

37.5 

41.0 

42.8 

HiUions  

S3. 8 

S8.9 

62.1 

60.7 

62.2 

62.5 

63.1 

62.8 

62.7 

62.8 

(NA) 

Nuober  

.3W 

.32? 

.30S 

.282 

.275 

.269 

.267 

.263 

.260 

.253 

(NA) 

XA  -  Hot  available. 

U)   For  occupied  housing  units,  i960  iitxo^  1930,  as  of  Apnl  1;  thereafter,  a*  of  March,  U.S.  bureau  of  the  Census,  Cei^sus  of  Housiny:    ;960,  1970, 
u<l  1980.  vol.  1,  and  unpublished  data 

lb)    AS  of  Dececber       except  as  noted.  Radio  Advertising  Bureau,  Hew  York,  NY,  Radio  Pacts,  annual  (copyright).    Nuabcr  of  stations  on  the  air  cocpiled 
fron  Federal  Ccmunicatioas  Cooussion  reports. 

(c)  Infoxvaticn  is  not  available. 

(d)  Indicates  that  the  response  is  zero. 

{Qi    1970-1975,  as  of  September  of  prior  year;  all  other  year*  as  of  Jamurr  of  year  shown,  1950-1965  National  Broadcasting  Coopany,  New  York,  KY, 
thereafter,  A.C.  Nielsen  CoupMiy,  Northbrook,  IL,  Nielsen  Report  on  Television  (copyright). 

(f )  Calendar  year  dau,  A.C.  Nielsen  Co^tany,  HorthbrooX,  a,  Mielsen  Report  oo  Tel«vi>lgo  (copyright). 

{%)    1970  and  1975,  as  of  September;  ai  other  jws,  as  of  January.    Excludes  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  Television  ftireau  of  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York,  KY, 
"Trends  in  Television  1950  to  DaU,**  Harch  1986. 

(h)   As  of  Febnary,  see  footnote  g. 

U)   AS  of  February.   Excludes  Alaska  *nd  Hawaii,  A.C.  Nielsen  Coopany,  Sorthbrook,  IL.  vg  Trendt  (copyright). 
{))   As  of  February  1986 

\ti   AS  of  January  U  Television  Digest,  Inc.,  Washington,  K,  T^^evision  and  Cible  Fictbook.  annual  (copy-ight).    Nix?i)er  of  television  stations  on 

the  air. 
*:)    Dau  for  1952 

AS  ot  5<pt€fiber  iO.  except  1950  *nd  i960,  as  of  October  U  Editor  i  Publisher.  Inc  ,  New  York,  NY,  Editor  k  Publisher  International  Year  Bocfc 
annul  (copyright) 

in>    Per  capiu  based  on  toul  resident  population  enuierated  as  of  April  1  ,  1970  and  1930,  and  estiaated  as  of  July  1  for  other  years. 

Sounds  Figures  taken  troo  sources  listed  in  foottwtes,  as  conpiled  by  U.S  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  r,hft  United  $Ute?,  198', 
Washington,  D  C. ,  1986,  p.  ill,  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  SUtlstial  Abstract  of  the  United  SUtes.  19^9.  Washington,  O.C.,  1989,  table  9O0,  p.  544 
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Table  8-24- 

Households  with  television  receivers: 


1946-1986 


Television  hocaes 


Year 


Kooes  with 
television 
receivers 


1%6   ^yOOO 

1947  

1948  

1949   9^»0,000 

1950   3,875,000 

i951    10,320,000 

1952   15,300;000 

1953    20,^*00,000 

1954!.]!.."!'.!.^'   26,000,000 

1955    30,700,000 

1956!*..!..!^*.'.......   34,900,000 

1957    38,900,000 

1958!!!!.!!.!*...!*   ^^1,925,000 

1959   43,950,000 

1960   ^»5, 750,000 

1961     ^»7, 200,000 

19^2    48,855,000 

1963!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!   50,300,000 

19^   51,600,000 

1965   52,700,000 

1Q66    53,850,000 

1967   55,130,000 

196g   56,670,000 

1959".   58,250,000 

1970   59,700,000 

i97i!!!! !!!!!!!!   6i,6oo,ooo 

19,2!  !!!!!!!!,!   63,500,000 

 !   65,600,000 

1974   66,300,000 

1975    68,500,000 

1976   70,500,000 

1977   71,500,000 

1973  !..!   74,500,000 

1979!!...!..!!   76,300,000 

1980   77,300,000 

1981   82,500,000 

1932!   83,200,000 

193-^   83,300,000 

1934!!!  !   83,800,000 

1935   84,900,000 

i98t>! !!!!!!!!   85,900,000 


int 

Percent  with 

Percent 

Percent 

U.S. 

two  or  cftore 

with  UHF 

with  color 

hocoes 

receivers 

receivers 

receivers 

0.02 

0.04 

0.40 

1 

2. 30 

1 

9.00 

1 

23.50 

2 

34.20 

2 

44.70 

I 



55.70 

3 

64.50 

3 

0.02 

71.80 

5 

U.  U  J 

78.60 

6 

9.2 

0.20 

83.20 

8 

8.1 

0.40 

85.90 

10 

8.0 

0.60 

87.10 

13 

7.0 

0.70 

88.80 

13 

7.1 

90.00 

14 

7.3 

1.20 

91 .30 

16 

9.6 

1.90 

19 

15.8 

3,10 

92.60 

22 

27.5 

5.30 

93.00 

2S 

38.0 

93 .60 

28 

47.5 

16.30 

.  Ov 

29 

57.0 

24.20 

95.00 

33 

66.0 

32.00 

95.20 

34 

73.0 

39.20 

95.50 

36 

80.0 

r.Q  in 
4D.  lU 

95.80 

38 

81.0 

52.80 

96.00 

41 

86.0 

60.10 

96. 10 

42 

89.0 

67.30 

97.10 

43 

91.0 

70.80 

97.30 

45 

HA 

17.  ICS 

97.90 

47 

92.0 

76.00 

98.00 

48 

NA 

81.00 

98.00 

50 

NA 

83.00 

98.00 

50 

95.0 

87.00 

98.00 

50 

96.0 

89.00 

98.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

98.00 

HA 

NA 

NA 

98.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

98.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

98.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Hot  applicable. 
NA  -  Not  available. 

Sources:    (1946-1982)  Sterling  and  Kitr^ss  (1978),  p.  535  for  data  through  1977.    1978  data  froa  Nielsen  Television  Index, 
Television  Audience  1978,  p.  3,  which  reports  data  as  of  September.    1979-1980  data  supplied  directly  to  Christopher  H. 
Sterling  irom  TV  Digest,  Inc.    1981  data  frofli  Arbitron  Fall  '81  Census  Book  (hoaes  with  television)  and  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  (average  cost  of  receivers).    1982  data  froa  Arbitron  supplied  directly  to  Christopher  H.  Sterling. 
As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Hedia:    A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Technologies 
)920'1983,  Praeger,  New  York>  NY,  1984,  p.  237,  table  680-A  (1983-1986). 


(1983-1986)  daU  updated  f  ora  A.  C.  Nielsen  Coapany,  Nielsen  Report  on  Television.  Northbrook,  II.  (Copyright) 


Table  8-24- 

Households  with  television  receivers:  1946-1986 


Telcvisioa  hoeaes 


Homes  with 

Percent 

r>f     Percent  with 

Percent 

Percent 

television 

all  U. 

S.      two  or  more 

with  UHF 

with  color 

Year 

receivers 

hofloes 

f  POP!  \/P1"<I 

rATpi  vpr«: 

L  vTV^C  XT  CX  O 

receivers 

  8,000 

0. 

02 

"* 

  li»,000 

0. 

04 

  172,000 

0. 

40 

1 

  9^»0,000 

2. 

30 

1 
1 

3,875,000 

9. 

00 

1 

  10,320,000 

23, 

50 

2 

  15,300;000 

ZO 

2 

  20,^»00,000 

44. 

70 

S 

  26,000,000 

55. 

70 

30,700,000 

64. 

50 

3 

0.02 

  34,900,000 

71. 

80 

5 

-- 

0,05 

  38,900,000 

78. 

60 

6 

9.2 

0.20 

  41,925,000 

83. 

20 

8 

O  1 

o.  i 

n  L(\ 

\)  .  HV 

  43,950,000 

85. 

90 

1  o 
lU 

8.0 

U.  OU 

45,750,000 

87, 

10 

13 

7.0 

0.70 

    47,200,000 

88 

80 

13 

7.1 

0.90 

  48,855,000 

90 

00 

14 

7.3 

1.20 

  50,300,000 

91 

30 

16 

9,6 

  51,600,000 

92 

30 

19 

ID.O 

in 

S?  700.000 

92 

60 

22 

27.5 

5.30 

  53,850,000 

93 

00 

25 

38.0 

9.70 

  55,130,000 

93 

.60 

28 

47.5 

16.30 

  56,670,000 

94 

.60 

29 

57 .0 

  58,250,000 

95 

.00 

ss 

66.0 

SQ. 700. 000 

95 

.20 

34 

73,0 

39.20 

  61,600,000 

95 

.50 

36 

80.0 

45.10 

  63,500,000 

9b 

on 

38 

81.0 

52,80 

  65,600,000 

96 

.00 

41 

86.0 

An  in 

  66,300,000 

96 

.10 

o9.U 

A7  ^n 

68,500,000 

97 

.10 

43 

91.0 

70.80 

  70,500,000 

97 

.30 

45 

NA 

73,30 

  71,500,000 

97 

.90 

47 

92.0 

76.00 

  74,500,000 

98 

.00 

48 

M  nn 

  76,300,000 

98 

.00 

50 

NA 

83.00 

  77,300,000 

98 

.00 

50 

95.0 

87.00 

  82,500,000 

98 

.00 

50 

96.0 

89.00 

  83,200,000 

98 

.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

  83,300,000 

98 

.00 

HA 

NA 

NA 

  83,800,000 

98 

.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

  84,900,000 

98 

.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

  85,900,000 

98 

.00 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Not  applicable. 
NA  -  Not  available. 

Sources:    (1946-1982)  Sterling  and  Kitr^ss  (1978),  p.  535  for  data  through  1977.    1978  data  froa  Nielsen  Television  Index, 
Television  Audience  1978,  p.  3,  which  reports  data  as  of  September.    1979-1980  data  supplied  directly  to  Christopher  H. 
Sterling  irom  TV  Digest,  Inc.    1981  data  frofli  Arbitron  Fall  '81  Census  Book  (hoaes  with  television)  and  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  (average  cost  of  receivers).    1982  data  frooi  Arbitron  supplied  directly  to  Christopher  H.  Sterling. 
As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Hedia:    A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Hewer  Technologies 
)920il9B3,  Praeger,  Mew  York,  NY,  1984,  p.  237,  table  680-A  (1983-1986). 


(1983-1986)  daU  updated  f  om  A.  C.  Nielsen  Coapany,  Nielsen  Report  on  Television,  Northbrook,  II.  (Copyright) 


Table  8-25. 

Number  and  percent  of  U.S.  households  and  automobiies  with  AM  receivers,  selected  years: 
1922-1981 


tlouscnolas 

Average 

Automobiles 

with  radio 

Percent  of  ail 

factory  cost  of 

with  radio 

Percent  of  all 

Year 

, 

receivers 

U.S.  households 

home  receivers 

receivers 

U.S.  automobiles 

(in  dollars) 

1922  

60,000 

0^ 

50 

NA 

NA 

1925   

2,750,000 

10.1 

83 

NA 

NA 

1930   

13,750,000 

45.8 

78 

80,000 

0.1 

19^5  

21,456,000 

673 

55 

2,000,000 

8.9 

1940   

28^,000 

81.1 

38 

7^,000 

27.4 

1945   

33,100,000 

88.0 

40 

6,000,000 

23.4 

1950   

40,700,000 

94.7 

26 

18,000,000 

49.6 

1955   

45,900,000 

96.4 

20 

29,000,000 

60.0 

1960   

50,193.000 

95.6 

20 

40387,000 

68.1 

1965   

55^,000 

98.6 

10 

56,871,000 

79.1 

1970   

62,000,000 

98.6 

11 

80^,000 

92-5 

1975   

To.mooo 

98.6 

NA 

100,400,000 

950 

1980   

78,600,000 

98.6 

17 

113,200,000 

95.0 

1981   

80^00,000 

98.6 

MA 

115,000,000 

95.0 

NA  •  Not  available. 

Sources:  This  table  \s  rcpnntcd  from  Christopher  H.  Sterling  and  John  M.  Kittrott,  Stay  Tuned:  A  Concise  History  of  American 
Broadcasting.  Wadsworth  Publishing  Co.,  Belmont,  CA,  1978;  updated  with  the  ^Uunce  of  the  Radio  Advertising  Bureau.  All 
figures  are  est  mates  drawn  from  vanous  original  sources,  including  iVBC  (for  the  number  of  radio  homes  up  to  1950);  the  Radio 
Advertising  Bureau  (tor  the  number  of  radio  homes  since  1950,  and  for  number  and  percent  of  cars  with  radioc);  and  Lawrence  W. 
Uchty  and  Malachi  C  Topping,  eds.,  American  Broadcasting  A  Sourcebook  on  the  History  of  Radio  and  Television.  Hastings 
House,  New  York,  NY,  1975,  for  the  average  cost  data.  The  percentages  of  U.S.  automobiles  with  radios  are  based  on  U.S 
Department  of  Transportation  estimates  for  the  number  of  cars  in  the  United  States  compRred  with  figures  for  car  radio  sales  and 
scrappage.  The  Radio  Advertising  Bureau  reports  that  95  percent  has  been  an  arbitrary  cut-off  point  for  these  percentages,  since 
"there  is  no  indication  of  ever  reaching  100  percent.* 

As  included  in  Chnstopher  H.  Sterling.  Electronic  Media:  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Nfcwer  Technologies  1920- 1V83. 
Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  I9S4,  pp.  221*223  and  p.  226,  table  670-a. 


Table  8-26. 

Number  of  cable  systems  and  subscribers:  1970-1989 


Percent  basic 


NiinKot* 

Basic 

television 

Year 

subscribers 

households 

2,490 

4,498,030 

7.5 

i  mi 

2,639 

5,569,810 

8.9 

2,841 

6,484,380 

10.0 

2,991 

7,163,340 

10.8 

3,158 

8,230,310 

12.0 

t  m  t 

3,506 

9,169,690 

13.2 

  3,681 

10,787,970 

15.1 

ion 

3,832 

12,168,450 

16.6 

  3,875 

13,391,910 

17.9 

  4, ISO 

14,814,380 

19.4 

  4,225 

17,671,490 

22.6 

  4,375 

23,219,200 

28.3 

  4,825 

29,340,570 

35.0 

  5,600 

34,113,790 

40.5 

  6, "00 

37,29*^870 

43.7 

  6,600 

39,872,520 

46.2 

  7,500 

42,237,140 

48.1 

  7,900 

44,970,880 

50.5 

  8,500 

48,636,520 

53.8 

  9,010 

it 

•k 

Bote:    Data  for  year  were  collected  at  the  following  times:   number  of  systeas  for  1970-1988  on  January  1 
of  that  year;  for  1989  in  April  of  that  year;  and  basic  subscribers  in  Noveober  of  that  year. 

*  Data  not  yet  available. 

Source:    (Number  of  ^ysteos)  Warren  Publishing,  Inc.,  Television  and  Cable  Pactbook,  No.  57,  1989  Edition, 
Cable  and  Services  Volune,  p.  C-374  (Systeias  through  1988),  p.  C-375  (April  1989);  (Basic  Subscribers)  A.C. 
Nielsen  Coopany, 

As  included  in  National  Cable  Television  Association,  Cable  Television  Pavelopoents,  Washington,  D.C., 
August  1989,  Volune  13,  No.  51,  p.  2  and  4. 
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Number  of  cable  systems  and  subscribers  by  subscriber  size:  1989 


Numbor  of 

Percent  of 

Nuznber  of  basic 

Percent  of 

Subscribor  rsinge 

systems 

systeos 

subscribers 

subscribers 

168 

1.86 

15,771,313 

34.65 

379 

4.20 

11  722  3**? 

25.75 

10,000-19,999  

W5 

5.49 

6,951,078 

15.27 

5,000-9,999  

662 

7.34 

4,650,4i»4 

10.22 

3,500  4,999  

387 

4.30 

1,608,433 

3.53 

1,000-3,W  

1,644 

18.25 

3,134,56^ 

6.89 

500-999  

1,272 

14.12 

909,400 

2.00 

250- W9  

1,265 

14.04 

456,280 

1.00 

2,225 

24.07 

304,875 

0.69 

513 

5.70 

NA 

NA 

9,010 

100.00 

45,508,739* 

100.00 

MA  -  Not  available. 


Note:    Data  as  of  April  1,  1989. 

^Figure  smaller  than  in  table  3-29  due  to  missing  data  fron  a  number  of  cable  systems. 

Source:  Warren  Publishing,  Inc.,  Television  and  Cable  Factbook,  No.  57,  1989  Edition,  Cable  a*  \  Services 
Volume,  p.  C-375. 

As  included  in  National  Cable  Television  Association,  Cable  Television  I>dvelopoients,  Washington,  D.C., 
August  1989,  Volume  13,  No.  51. 


Table  8-28- 

Pay  cable  summary:  1973-1988 


Pay  units  to 


Pay  units 

Systeos  with 

hocnes  passed 

Percent  pay  units 

Year 

(in  millions) 

pay  cable 

by  cable 

to  basic  cable 

  0.035 

NA 

NA 

NA 

  O.UO 

NA 

NA 

NA 

  0.469 

170 

11,1 

23.6 

  0.978 

364 

1  ft  A 

99  1 
LL  .  J 

  1.642 

604 

12.2 

25.3 

  3.289 

1,029 

17.9 

35.0 

  5.732 

1,822 

22.3 

41.3 

  9.144 

3,072 

27.9 

50.6 

  15.450 

3,975 

S7.6 

68.8 

  20.791 

4,826 

46.2 

84.0 

  26.418 

5,546 

47.3 

84.3 

  29.966 

5,721 

49.5 

87.5 

  30.596 

6,020 

47.3 

i$3.5 

  32.064 

6,838 

46,2 

80.8 

  34.793 

NA 

47.5 

81.6 

  38.819 

NA 

50.3 

85.0 

NA  -  Not  available. 

Bote:    Pre©  annual  census  volumes.    DaU  from  1973  are  as  of  July  15;  other  years'  daU  are  as  of 
December  31. 

Soun»:  Paul  Kagan  Associates,  Inc.,  "Pay  TV  Subscriber  History,"  The  Kagan  Census  of  Cable  and  Pay  TV, 
Deceober  31,  1988,  published  1989,  pp.  10-11.    Used  with  permission. 

As  included  in  National  Cable  Television  Association,  Cable  Television  Developments,  Washington,  D.C., 
August  1989,  p.  3. 


Table  8-29a. 

Cable  and  pay  TV  census:  May  1986-1990 


1986 

1987 

1988 

1989* 

1990" 

(in  millions) 

TV  households  CrvKH)  

86.417 

87.417 

89.058 

89.992 

90.983 

67.727 

71.208 

74.642 

78.133 

81.125 

38.997 

41.428 

43.850 

47.046 

50.328 

31.791 

33i04 

35.783 

38.402 

41.211 

19.667 

52,167 

55.000 

62.833 

64.833 

Backyard  dtshes  

1.681 

1.975 

2.097 

2.477 

2.913 

.087 

.420 

.415 

.719 

1.067 

Satellite  master  antenna  TV  subscnbcre  (SMATV)   

^83 

.659 

.686 

.746 

.819 

Multi-channel  dtstnbution  service  (MDS)  subscnbers  

.252 

227 

.203 

.267 

.335 

Subscription  TV  (STV)  subscnbcn  

.153 

.127 

.106 

0.000 

0  000 

Table  8-29b. 

Selected  percentages  indicating  pay  TV  penetration:  1986-1990 


1986 

1987 

1988 

1989' 

1990' 

(in  pcrcents) 

78 

81 

84 

87 

89 

45 

47 

49 

52 

55 

23 

60 

62 

70 

71 

Percent  of  TVHH  with  backyard  dishes  

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Percent  of  homes  passed  subscribing  to  basic  cable  

58 

58 

59 

60 

62 

Ratio  of  total  pay  units  to  basic  cable  subscribers  

82 

81 

82 

82 

82 

•Projected 

Source:  (1986-1987)  Cable  TV  Programming  News  Roundup.  Paul  Kagan  A&soaatcs,  Inc.,  Carmel,  CA,  November  30,  1987,  (1989-1990) 
Cable  TV  Programming  News  Roundup.  Estimates  of  Paul  Kagan  Associates,  Inc.,  Carmel,  CA,  May  16, 1989,  p.  6. 
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Table  8-30. 

Number  of  group-owned  television  stations:  1948-1983 


VltMhfiP  of 

Total 

Percent  of 

conisrclal 

{□roup 

Year 

of  groups 

Stations 

stations 

control 


c 
0 

37,5 

47.1 

  17 

52 

98 

53.1 

  19 

53 

107 

49.5 

t  A 

ins 

\R 

104 

126 

82.5 

35.6 

165 

411 

40.1 

  60 

173 

441 

39.2 

471 

40.8 

241 

495 

48.7 

249 

510 

48.8 

  84 

252 

51!) 

48.9 

  87 

260 

527 

49.3 

OA 

Q7 

280 

557 

50.3 

1 A^ 

ooq 

lyy 

^  J  .  V 

  109 

310 

569 

54.5 

  Ill 

324 

585 

55.4 

  115 

405 

706 

57.4 

  119 

415 

701 

59.2 

  144 

506 

734 

68.9 

  NA 

NA 

756 

  158 

563 

777 

72.5 

  174 

596 

813 

73.3 

NA  "  Not  available 

Bote:    DaU  for  1967-1974  and  1977-1979  not  available. 

Sources:   The  first  two  colums  (through  1966)  are  fro«  A.R.  Kroeger  *How  Things  Stand  With  Groups," 
Television.  March  1%6,  pp.  30-31.   DaU  for  1975  -76  are  froa  Herbert  H.  Howard,  "The  Conteaporary  SUtus 
of  Television  Group  Ownership,"  Joumaliai  Quarterly^  53:0399-405.  1976;  and  Television  St^itiop  Group 
Ownarship;    1980.  University  of  TemessM  College  of  Co«unications,  Knoxville,  TN,  1980,  1982,  1983, 
(updated). 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Klectronic  MedU:  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcastin2  and  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  280-A,  p.  60. 
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Tabie  8-31  • 

The  top  15  group  owners  in  television:    1959  and  1980 


Ownership  unit 

Rank 

Stations 

Net  weekly 
circulation 

Percent  of 
U.S.  households 

1959 

1980 

1959 

1980 

1959 

1980 

1959 

1980 
-  ^ 

CBS  

1 

1 

5 

11.3 

16.0 

22 

22 

ABC  

3 

2 

5 

9.6 

15.8 

19 

22 

RCA  (NBC)  

2 

3 

5 

10.8 

15.2 

?.l 

21 

HetrooBedia  

7  (a) 

U 

; 

3.9 

13.9 

8 

20 

RKO  General  

5 

9.5 

11 

V 

Uestinghouse  

S 

6 

5 

U.l 

9.0 

9 

11 

WGN /Continental  

6 

6 

2 

U.b 

8.6 

9 

13 

Storer  

8 

8 

5 

3.3 

7.0 

6 

10 

Field  

NA 

9 

NA 

NA 

6.1 

NA 

\k 

Capital  Cities  

9  (b) 

10 

6 

2.8 

5.8 

5 

7 

Taft  

NA 

11 

NA 

NA 

5.6 

NA 

9 

Gay lord  

NA 

12 

NA 

NA 

5.6 

NA 

9 

HA 

13 

NA 

NA 

6.2 

NA 

6 

Scripps -Howard  

11 

U 

3 

6 

1.9 

UA 

I* 

5 

NA 

15 

NA 

U 

NA 

UA 

NA 

5 

NA  -  Not  available. 


(a)  Known  as  Metropolitan  stations  in  1959. 

(b)  Known  as  Triangle  stations  in  1959. 

Source:    Christopher  H.  Sterling,  in  Benjamin  Cocpaine  et  al.  Who  Owns  the  Media?    Concentration  of 
Ownersnip  m  the  Hass  Cocnunicationg  Industry,  Knowledge  Industry  Publications,  White  Plains,  NY,  1982, 
p.  329. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Media.  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer 
Technologies  1920-1983,  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  Uble  280C,  p.  62. 


Table  8-32  • 

The  top  15  ^roup  owners  in  radio:  1980 


Niuaber  of  Total  weekly 

Rank        Ownership  unit  stations  ovmed  listeners 


^    1^  7,208,000 

2  ABC   6,952,000 

3  Groupw"   12  5,8A3,000 

4  Hetroifledia   1^  5,239,000 

5  Capital  Cities   ^2  4,760,000 

6  RCA  (NBC)   8  4,657,000 

7  IQ^C   11  4,258,000 

8  SJr!   9  3,7W,000 

9  Bonneville   1^  3,326,000 

10  Cox   12  3,307,000 

11  -Y^^t   12  2,786,000 

12  Gannett   11  2,636,000 

13  Inner  City   ^  2,514,000 

14  Plough   12  2,120,000 

It     GE    3  1,742,000 


Total   16'» 


NA  -  Not  applicable. 

Bote:   Total  audience  measures  are  misleading  in  that  repeat  listeners  are  not  accounted  for,  but  the 
figures  provide  at  least  a  sense  of  magnitude  difference.    Data  include  AM  and  PM  stations.    The  source 
counts  suaulcast  AM-FM  stiitions  as  single  stations  and  includes  only  those  groups  with  five  or  more 
stations  showing  up  in  market  rating  books  (which  does  not  substantially  affect  the  above  list). 

Source:    Data  coopiled  by  James  Duncan,  American  Radio,  Kalamazoo^  MI,  1981,  p.  A- 28.    Cited  by  C.K., 
Sterling  in  Benjamin  Coapaine,  et  al..  Who  Owns  the  Media?   Concentration  of  Ownership  in  the  Mass 
Coaauaications  Industry.  2nd  edition.  Knowledge  Industry  Publi'^ations,  White  Plains,  NY,  1982,  p.  330. 

•s  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Med^a:  A  <>:ide  to  Trends  in  Bro.idcasting  and  Newer 

achnologies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  tible  ^.70-B,  p.  S7. 
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Table  8-33, 

Number  of  radio  and  television  stations  owned  by  newspapers  and /or 
magazines,  selected  years:  1961-1987 


AM 

FH 

Date 

radio 

radio 

TV 

1961, 

Sept 

1  

  412 

147 

161 

1965, 

Oct. 

31  

  391 

170 

174 

1968, 

Dec. 

  381 

191 

183 

1969, 

Dec. 

1  

  394 

245 

189 

1971, 

Feb. 

1  

  402 

248 

191 

1971, 

Dec. 

I  

  318 

209 

176 

1972, 

Dec. 

1  

  325 

171 

178 

1973, 

Dec. 

1  

  304 

211 

179 

1974, 

Dec. 

1  

  321 

236 

193 

1975, 

Dec. 

1  

  320 

238 

197 

W6, 

Dec. 

  322 

238 

209 

197  7, 

Dec. 

238 

211 

1978, 

Dec. 

I  

  319 

252 

221 

1979, 

Dec. 

1  

  318 

257 

226 

1980, 

Dec. 

1  

  315 

264 

230 

1981, 

Dec. 

I  

  311 

277 

246 

1982, 

Dec. 

263 

2S1 

1983, 

Dec. 

1  

25/ 

248 

1984, 

Dec. 

I  

256 

255 

198S, 

Dec. 

1  

  264 

255 

253 

1986, 

Dec. 

1  

  232 

226 

271 

1987, 

Dec. 

188 

260 

Source:    Broadcasting  Publications,  Inc.,  Broadcasting  Cablecasting  Yearbook.    WashiDgton,  D.C. 
(Copyright) 

As  included  in  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1987.  Washington, 
D.C,  1986,  table  947;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1989, 
Washington,  D.C,  1989,  table  911,  p.  548. 


Minority-owned  broadcast  outlets:    1977  and  1982 


1977  1982 


Type  of  outlet  Total  outlets       Minority  Total  outlets  Minority 


Television: 

Ccoaercial  VHF   SI'*  1  9 

Coaiaercial  IW.   ^  ^SO  5 

Noncoonercial   2/»S  HA  271  ^ 

Total   ^65  8  1,045  18 

Radio: 

Comercial  AM   '•,'•69  32  '•,634  100 

Cc.^rcial  FH   Z.WS  9  3,3<.9  SO 

Noncoaoercial   8t.i  2  1,U8  28 

ToUl   M'S  '•3  9,101  178 


NA  -  Not  available. 


Sources:   Coaaunications  Resource  Center  (1977);  National  Association  of  Broadcaster's  (1982). 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Hedia:    A  Guida  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer 

Technologies  1920-1983,  Praeger,  Hew  York,  MY,  1984,  Uible  260-B,  p.  '♦S. 


Table  8-35. 

Top  50  Multiple  Service  Operators  subscriber  concentration:  1969-1981 


Percent  of  all  cable  subscnbcrs  served  by  the  largest: 


Year 

4  firms 

8  firms 

25  firms 

50  firms 

1969   

  16.3 

26.7 

47.9 

61.1 

1970   

  172 

28.0 

50.3 

64.0 

1971   

  21.7 

31.6 

53.7 

67.3 

1972   

  25.7 

37.6 

58.6 

70.2 

1973   

  Z72 

403 

61.7 

73.4 

1974   

  26.2 

38.6 

58.6 

69.3 

1975   

  26.4 

38.1 

58^ 

69.8 

1976   

.  ...  24.9 

366 

56.8 

68.7 

1977   

  23.1 

m:. 

54.1 

66.7 

1978   

  22.7 

33.9 

54.1 

67.3 

1979   

  24  0 

36  J5 

58.4 

lis 

1980   

  258 

38.6 

6:  1 

1981 

  27.3 

40.9 

63  9 

77.8 

Source:  Dau  through  1979,  Yale  M  Braunstein,  Recent  Trends  m  Cable  Television  Related  to  the  Prospects  for  New  Television 

Networks.  Federal  Communications  Commission  Network  Inquiry  Special  Staflf,  Washington,  D  C,  January  1980,  p.  14. 

Data  for  1980  and  1981  figured  by  Chnstopher  \\  Sterling  from  spnng  listings  in  Television  Digest  of  the  lop  50  multiple  service 

operators 

As  inciudcd  in  Chnstopher  H  Sterling,  Dectmnic  Media  \  Guide  to  Trends  (n  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Technologies  1920-1983. 
Pracgrr,  New  York,  NY.  19^,  p.  72,  table  290-C. 

Methodological  noie:  Th  sc  data  wtrc  assembled  by  an  outside  consultant  for  the  federal  Communications  Commission's  special 
study  of  networks  m  1978-1980. 


Table  8-36. 


Rank 


MSO  (multiple  system  operator) 


Basic 
subscnbers 


1  .... 

2  .... 

3  .... 

4  .... 

5  .... 
6.... 

7  .... 

8  .... 
9..... 
10... 
U  .. 
12 

13  .. 

14  .. 

15  .. 

16  ., 
17 
18  . 
19 
20 

21  . 

22  . 

23  . 

24  . 

25  . 

26  . 

27  . 

28  . 

29  . 

30  . 

31  . 

32  . 

33  . 

34  . 
35 
36  . 
37 

38  . 

39  . 
40 

41  , 

42  . 
43 
44  , 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 


TCI  (Tele-Communications  Inc.)  (a)  (b) 

ATC  (American  Television  &  Communications  Corporation)  (c) 

Continenul  Cablcvision  Inc. 

Comcast  Cable  Communications 

Warner  Cable  Communications  Inc. 

Storcr  Communications  Cable  Division 

Cox  Cable  Communications  (b) 

Cabkvision  Systems  Corpontioa 

United  Artists  Cablesystems  Corporation 

United  Cable  Telcvisioo  Corporation 

Ncwhousc  Broadcasting  (including  Mctrovision,  NcwChannels,  Vision) 

Jones  Intertable  Inc. 

Jones  Tpacelink,  Ud 

fieritage  Communications  Inc. 

Y:mcs  Mirror  Cible 

Viacom  Cable 

Cabtevision  Industries  Inc. 

KBLCOM 

Sammons  Communications  Inc. 

Century  Communications  Corporation  (b) 

Adelphia  Communications 

Cooke  Cable  Vision  Inc. 

Ccntel  Cable  Television 

TeleCable  Corporation 

WcstMarc  Communications  Inc. 

Scripps-Howard  Cable  (b) 

MultiViswo  Cable  TV  Corporation 

Tele-Media  Corporation 

Falcon  Communications  (b) 

Prime  Cable  Corporation 

Post-Newsweek  Cable  Inc. 

Lenfcst  Group 

TCA  Cable  TV  Inc. 

Rjflun  A  Associates  Inc. 

Multimedia  Cablcvision 

Colony  Communications 

Maclean  Hunter  Cable  TV 

TKR  Cable 

Western  Communicatioas 

Cencom  Cable  Assoaatcs 

Sur  Cablcvision  Group 

Simmons  Communications  Inc. 

Hauser  Communications 

Service  Electric  Cable  TV.  Inc.  (b) 

Greater  Media  Inc. 

Harron  Communications  Corporation 

Media  General  Inc. 

Columbia  International  Inc. 

Sutton  Capital  Assoaatcs 

iVYT  (New  York  Times)  Cable 


4.426.800 
4.139,000 
2.'U6,000 
2.152.100 
U82,800 
U26,100 
1^13,900 
1363.600 
1,322,600 
1,302,700 
1,160,000 
1,126^ 
1,120300 
1,107,700 
1.020,100 
966.000 
950.600 
930,400 
859^ 
793,800 
761,400 
730.800 
598^00 
581,100 
561,900 
533^ 
486,400 
466.300 
451,900 
414,600 
405.700 
365.900 
353,100 
326,800 
323.900 
321.800 
298.600 
281,100 
268.700 
256.000 
252.400 
247.100 
238.000 
212,700 
193.000 
179.900 
175^00 
174.800 
169.600 
165^00 


(a)  Subscriber  total  docs  not  reflect  TCI  Interest  in:  United  \rtis.s  (9).  United  Cable  (10).  Heritage  (14),  WestMarc  (25).  Lenfcst 
(32).  TKR  (38),  Cencom  (40).  among  otheis. 

(b)  Paul  Kagan  Associates  estimates. 

(c)  Includes  Paragon  Communications  and  affiliated  systems. 

Souite  Paul  Kagan  Assoaatcs.  Inc.  Cable  TV  Investor.  July  3.  1989.  pp.  8-9.  Data  as  of  Apnl  30. 1989 

As  included  in  National  Cable  Television  Assoaation.  Cable  Television  Developments.  Washington.  D  C .  August  1989.  Volume  H, 
No  51.  p  10. 


Top  50  cable  systems:  1989 


Rank 

System  location 

Operator 

Basic  subscribers 

1 . . 

Woodbury  (Long  Island),  NY 

Cablcvtsion  Systems  Corporation 

472,225 

(6/89) 

2  

San  Diego,  CA 

Cox  Cable  Communications 

301,765 

(4/89) 

3  

Oriando/Meiboume,  FL 

ATC  (American  Television  &  Communications  Corporation) 

298,000 

(2/89) 

4  

San  Antonio,  TX 

KBLCOM 

234,835 

(6/89) 

5   

Manhattan,  NY 

ATC  (American  Television  &  Communications  Corporation) 

231,864 

(6/89) 

6.  

Phoenix*  AZ 

Timcn  Mirror  Cable 

220,968 

(5/89) 

7  

East  Onnge,  NJ 

Maclean  Hunter  Cable  TV 

212,000 

(6/89) 

8  

Houston,  TX 

Warner  Cable  Communications  Inc. 

207,000 

(6/89) 

9  

Pugct  Sound,  WA 

Viacom 

203,000 

(6/88) 

10.  

Honolulu,  HI 

AVZ  (American  Television  &  Communications  Corporation) 

202,000 

(1/89) 

11  

Chicap>,  Hlinots  suburbs 

Continental 

177,208 

(2/89) 

12...... 

Wayne,  NJ 

UA  Etitertainment 

174,173 

(6/89) 

13 

Cincinnati,  OH 

Warner  Cable  Communications  Inc. 

167,000 

(6/89) 

14  

Rochester,  NY 

ATC  (American  Television  A  Communications  Corporation) 

167,000 

(1/89) 

15  

Atlanta,  GA 

Pnme  Cable 

166329 

(5/89) 

16 

Cleveland.  OH 

Cableviston  Systems  Corporation 

165,890 

(6/89) 

17  

Louisville/Jefferson  County,  KY 

Storer  CommunicatioriS  Cable  Division 

163,722 

(5/88) 

18  .. 

Hampton  Roads.  V^A 

Cox  Cable  Communications 

162,964 

(3/89) 

19  .... 

Cherry  Hill,NJ 

NYT  (New  York  Times)  able 

162,000 

(1/89) 

20  

Fairfax,  VA 

Media  General  Inc. 

157,000 

(11/88) 

21  

Connecticut  Complex 

Cableviston  Systems  Corporation 

156,080 

(6/89) 

22,  

Jacksonville,  FL 

Continental 

154,600 

(5/89) 

23  

Hartford/Plainville/Vemon,  CT 

UA  Entertainment 

152,683 

(6/89) 

24  

Chicago,  IL 

TCI  (Telc-CommunicatK>ns  Inc.) 

148,857 

(4/89) 

25 ...... 

Memphis/Wcst  Memphis.  IN 

ATC  (American  Television  &  Communications  Corporation) 

148,000 

(1/89) 

26  

Kaouft  Gty,  MO 

ATC  (American  Television  &  Communications  Corporation) 

147,000 

(2/89) 

27  

San  Josc/CampbcU.  CA 

Heritage 

145.000 

(6/89) 

28  

Baltimore  County,  MD 

Comcast 

144,000 

(6/89) 

29  

Manhattan,  NY 

Paragon 

143^00 

(6/89) 

30  

Tulsa,  OK 

UA  Entertainment 

140,015 

(6/89) 

31  

Denver  suburbs,  CO 

UA  Entertainment 

139,303 

(6/89) 

32,  

Charlotte.  NC 

ATC  (American  Television  &  Communications  Corporation) 

139,000 

(1/89) 

Pompano,  FL 

Continental 

136,793 

(2/89) 

34  

St.  Louu,  MO 

Cencom  Cable  Associates 

135,196 

(6/89) 

Buffalo  NY 

nucipiiM  v>oiuniunic«iioiu 

132301 

(3/88) 

36  

BrookJyn/Qucens,  NY 

Warner  Cable  Communications  Inc. 

132^ 

(6/89) 

37  

San  Diego,  CA 

ATC  (American  Television  &  Communications  Corporation) 

132.000 

(1/89) 

38  

Martin /Stuart  County.  FI. 

Ccntel  Cable  Television 

129.460 

(3/89) 

J9..  .. 

San  Francisco,  CA 

Viacom 

123,000 

(6/88) 

40  

Seattle,  WA 

TCI  (Tele-Communications  Inc.) 

120.518 

(1/89) 

41  .... 

Austin,  TX 

ATC  (American  Television  &  Communications  Corporation) 

120,000 

(1/89) 

42  

Warren,  NJ 

TKR  Cable 

118,822 

(6/89) 

43  

Wilmington,  DE 

Heritage 

112.000 

(6/89) 

44  .... 

Grand  Rapids.  MI 

UA  Entertainment 

111,198 

(6/89) 

45 

San  Dicgo  County,  CA 

Times  Mirror  Cable 

111,029 

(5/89) 

46 

Toledo,  OH 

Blade  Communications 

110.785 

(5/89) 

47  

Southeast  Michipn 

Comcast  Cable  Communications 

110.000 

(6/89) 

48 

Chicago,  Illinois  suburbs 

Ccntel  Cable  Television 

109^76 

(5/89) 

49. 

Las  Vegas,  NV 

Pnme  Cable  Corporation 

107,288 

(5/89) 

50  

Dallas,  TX 

Heritage 

107,244 

(6/89) 

Note  Ranked  by  number  of  iubscnbcrs. 

Sources:  International  Communications  Research.  Cahlevisior  July  17.  1989,  p.  75. 

As  included  m  National  Cable  Television  rX&sociation,  C^ble  lelevision  Developments.  Waihingiun.  D  C  ,  August  1989,  Volume  13.  No 
51,  p.  11. 
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Revenues,  expenses,  earnings,  and  profit  ratios  of  television  networks  and  their  owned -and-operated  stations: 


1948- 


uAbined  netvort/SUtion  revenues  and  earnings 


hetworki  only 


network 'oww<l  sutions 


h-ofit 

Percent  of 

Profit 

network - 

ratio 

toUl  TV 

ratio 

Mifiber  of 

owned 

frt-lxx 

(in 

\TAitXsy 

Percunt 

rre>tax 

Percent 

\ejir 

networks 

statxcns 

RevenMS 

Lcpenses 

earnings 

percent) 

profits 

change 

percent) 

exmings 

change 

(doU&rs  ire  m 

ttilUons) 

\<M  

:o 

11  2 

(6.4) 

(133) 

KA 

NA 

KA 

KA 

KA 

1949  

u 

19.3 

31.4 

(12. U 

(63) 

KA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

KA 

19W.    .  . 

li 

55.5 

65.5 

(10.0) 

(18) 

KA 

NA 

KA 

KA 

NA 

l9Si  

IS 

128.  i 

117.4 

u.o 

9 

26 

KA 

NA 

HA 

NA 

NA 

1952  

15 

18C.2 

U0.3 

9.9 

5 

18 

KA 

iU 

KA 

NA 

NA 

16 

l-^i  7 

213.7 

18.0 

8 

76 

KA 

NA 

HA 

KA 

NA 

19Sfc.. 

16 

^06. 7 

270.2 

36.5 

12 

40 

lA 

NA 

KA 

>.A 

XA 

Profit 
ratio 
(in 
percent) 


1955  

^  16 

i74 

0 

306.0 

68.0 

18 

45 

NA 

NA 

HA 

KA 

19^  

3  16 

442 

3 

J56.9 

85.4 

19 

45 

NA 

NA 

KA 

NA 

1957... 

'  16 

467 

9 

397.2 

70  7 

15 

4A 

KA 

NA 

KA 

NA 

1<»58. 

516 

7 

439.7 

77.0 

15 

45 

KA 

MA 

NA 

KA 

1059 

S76 

488.2 

S7.9 

15 

40 

32.0 

7.3 

55  9 

I960 

^  1^ 

640  7 

545.5 

95.2 

m\ 

i  15 

675.3 

588.3 

87.0 

1962 

3  l^ 

7S4.2 

647.8 

111.4 

1963.  . 

15 

820.3 

684.1 

136.2 

196* 

\  \b 

928.  ? 

772  2 

156.5 

l<>6^ 

IS 

1.023  8 

867 

2 

161  6 

1966 

'  15 

1,166  3 

979 

5 

186.8 

1967 

3  15 

1,216.6 

1,056 

.6 

160.1 

i<»68 

15 

1,307.9 

1,129 

2 

178.8 

i069 

15 

1.467.3 

1,241 

.3 

226  I 

K.70 

15 

1,457.1 

1 

289.6 

167  5 

1971 

J  15 

1,378.9 

1 

234.0 

144  <f 

1972. 

3  15 

1»598.4 

1 

385.0 

213.4 

1973... 

3  15 

1,758.0 

1 

470.3 

287.7 

1*74  

J  15 

1,921.1 

1 

590.3 

330.8 

15 
13 
15 
17 
17 

16 
16 
13 
14 
15 

11 
11 
13 
16 
17 


NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 


NA 
KA 

KA 
NA 
NA 
KA 
KA 

NA 
HA 
NA 
NA 
40.6 


39 

33  6 

5.0 

6.8 

6i.6 

10.2 

42.2 

37 

24  7 

(26.5) 

4  « 

62.3 

1  1 

41.9 

36 

36.7 

48.6 

6.3 

74  7 

19.9 

44  1 

40 

56.4 

53.7 

3.9 

79  8 

6.8 

43.3 

38 

60.2 

6.; 

8.4 

96.3 

20.7 

44  5 

36 

59  4 

(l.V 

7  b 

102  2 

6  1 

43  5 

38 

78.7 

32.5 

8  ? 

108.1 

5.8 

41.2 

39 

55.8 

(29  1) 

5.9 

104.3 

(3.5) 

39.6 

36 

56.4 

1  1 

5.5 

122  4 

17.4 

42.0 

4\ 

92.7 

64.4 

8  1 

133.4 

9.0 

4i  3 

37 

50.1 

(46.0) 

4.4 

1U.3 

(12.1) 

37  5 

37 

53.7 

(7.2) 

4.9 

91.2 

(22.3) 

32.0 

39 

no. 9 

106.5 

8.7 

102.5 

12.4 

31.3 

44 

184.9 

66.7 

13.2 

102.8 

0.3 

29.1 

45 

225. 1 

21.7 

14.6 

105.7 

2.6 

28.2 

1975 

3  15 

2,069  4 

1,755.3 

314.2 

15 

40 

208.5 

(7.4) 

12.5 

105  7 

0  0 

26.7 

19 76,. 

^  15 

2,604.4 

2,149  8 

454.6 

17 

36 

295.6 

41.8 

14.0 

159  0 

50.4 

34  9 

19  77 

i  15 

3.084.9 

2,529  5 

555  4 

18 

30 

406.1 

37  4 

15  7 

149.3 

(6.1) 

29  7 

19  78 

3  15 

3,S49  i 

2,989  3 

559  8 

16 

34 

373.5 

(8.0) 

12  6 

186.3 

24.8 

31  9 

19?9 

:5 

4,092  4 

3. 517  i 

575.3 

U 

34 

370.3 

(0.9) 

10.7 

205.1 

10.1 

32  2 

4.565  5     4.031  4 


325.6 


(12.0) 


Not  A{spiicaJbi'- 
•  Hot  ivailaisle 


Note:    ^ftc^s*i  at.  tinAncui  tii?ure$  we  rouncleU  to  the  nearest  Hjalrod-thousjtf.d.  touU  aay  not  add  «p  exactly     Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  losses 

Scuxcw.    luu  darived  iroo  Ka  uftures  released  *j»iuaiiy  in  the  Federal  C«wunications  Umissioo  Anmal  Report  and  in  T«lfvU;9t^  ^ac^book,  T^W^U^OT^  ^i^fti^ , 
Washington.  D.o  .  with  profit  mir«vns  and  percentage  chanje  f  ipires  calculated  by  Christopher  H  Sterling.    Som  daU  fro«  Sg>ad<^t;H«  |Hay-Junc  19?  n  .  p 

Aa  iic.uded  in  'Zhristopher  H   Ster.mg,  The  Electronic  H>dia     A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Never  Technologies  1920-1983,  Pra*ger,  Hev  York.  NY.  ^984, 
table  Wl-A,  pp   123,  124 


Table  8-39. 

Revenues,  expenses,  earnings,  and  profit  ratios  of  commercial  television  stations:  1948-1980 


AU  non  network-owned-*nd-operated  cUtions  (a)  All  ccanarcia'.  sUtions  (b) 


Profit  Percent  of  Profit 

Earnings         ratio  toUl  TV  Earnings  ntio 

^^y^r  of                              before            (in  induitry  Huater  of                                    before  (i-x 

stations    Reveiue   Expenses       u»e$      percent)  profits  sUtions     Revenue      Expenses          taxes  percen  , 


(dollars  are  in  aillions) 


40 

3.9 

12.4 

(8.5) 

(218) 

rA 

50 

8.7 

23.6 

(14.9) 

(171) 

1949  

84 

15.0 

29.0 

(13.5) 

(90) 

HA 

98 

34.3 

59.6 

(25.3) 

(74) 

19S0  

93 

50.4 

49.6 

.8 

2 

NA 

107 

105.9 

115.1 

(9.2) 

(9) 

1951  

98 

107.3 

76.7 

30.6 

29 

74 

108 

235.7 

194.1 

41.6 

18 

19  S2  

107 

144.0 

98.4 

45.6 

32 

82 

122 

324.2 

268.7 

55.5 

17 

19S3  

318 

201.0 

151.0 

50.0 

lb 

74 

334 

432.7 

364.7 

68.0 

16 

19S4  

394 

286.3 

232.5 

53.8 

19 

60 

410 

593 

502.7 

90.3 

15 

19S5  

421 

370.0 

288.5 

81.5 

22 

55 

437 

744.7 

594.5 

150.2 

20 

19%  

*50 

350.4 

104.2 

23 

55 

475 

8%. 9 

707.3 

189.6 

21 

19S7...  . 

as 

*75.3 

336.0 

89.3 

19 

56 

501 

943.2 

783.2 

160.0 

17 

19SS...  . 

^9S 

513  3 

4U  4 

94.8 

18 

^5 

514 

I 

,030.0 

858.1 

171.9 

17 

1959... 

^ 

53;  8 

453.4 

134  4 

23 

60 

S21 

1 

,163.9 

941.6 

222.3 

19 

1960  

5iS 

627.9 

479.0 

148.9 

24 

61 

530 

I 

268.6 

1 

,024.5 

244.1 

19 

S25 

643.0 

493.0 

150. 0 

23 

63 

540 

1 

,318.3 

1 

,081.3 

237.0 

18 

1962  

S39 

732.0 

551.8 

200.2 

27 

64 

554 

1 

486.2 

1 

,174.6 

311.6 

21 

1963, 

5)  SO 

776  9 

569.9 

207.0 

27 

60 

565 

1 

597.2 

1 

,254.0 

343.2 

21 

1964  

S60 

864.6 

605.5 

259.1 

30 

62 

S75 

1 

7<-J.3 

1 

,377.7 

415.6 

23 

196S.... 

573 

941.0 

654.7 

286.^ 

30 

64 

588 

1 

964.8 

1 

,516.9 

4A7.Q 

23 

1966  

S93 

I 

036.7 

730.6 

306.1 

30 

62 

608 

2 

203.0 

1 

,710.1 

492.9 

22 

1967  

604 

I 

058.8 

804.3 

254.5 

24 

61 

619 

2 

275.4 

1 

,860.9 

414.6 

18 

1968  

t>2; 

I 

212  9 

897.0 

316.0 

26 

64 

642 

2 

520.9 

2 

026.1 

494.8 

20 

1969  

(J  58 

^ 

328.9 

I 

,001.3 

327  .5 

25 

59 

673 

2 

796.2 

2 

242.6 

553.6 

20 

1970  

671 

I 

351.1 

I 

,064.0 

286.4 

21 

63 

686 

2 

808.2 

2 

354.4 

453.8 

16 

1971  

673 

I 

371.4 

I 

,127.2 

2U.3 

18 

63 

688 

2 

750.3 

2 

361.2 

389.2 

14 

1972  

648 

I 

581.1 

I 

,242.3 

338.8 

21 

61 

663 

3 

179.4 

2 

627.3 

552.2 

17 

1973  

6S1 

I 

706.8 

I 

»341.4 

365.4 

21 

56 

.  666 

3, 

464.8 

3 

811.7 

653.1 

19 

1974  

659 

I 

855.2 

I 

,448.9 

406.3 

22 

55 

669 

3 

776.3 

3 

039  2 

737  .1 

20 

1975  

654 

2 

024.7 

I 

,558.8 

465.9 

23 

60 

669 

4, 

094.1 

3 

314.1 

780.0 

19 

1976  

687 

2 

594.1 

I 

,798.5 

795.6 

31 

64 

702 

5 

198.5 

3 

945.3 

1,250-2 

24 

1977 

682 

I 

804  I 

I 

,958.5 

^45.6 

30 

60 

697 

5 

889.0 

4 

488.0 

1,401.1 

24 

1978. 

699 

3 

400.; 

,307  2 

1,093.5 

32 

66 

714 

6, 

949.8 

5 

?96.S 

1,653.3 

24 

197^ 

708 

3, 

782  6 

2 

66?.; 

1,U4.<5 

2<i 

66 

723 

7, 

875.0 

6 

184.8 

1,690  2 

21 

1980  

"10 

242.2 

3 

122. 

1,119.4 

26 

68 

725 

8> 

807.; 

7 

154.2 

1.653  5 

10 

KA  ■  Mot  available 


lot*:    Figures  aav  not  nM  to  toals  due  to  rounding.    Figures  vn  parentheses  indicate  lo«ses. 

'a)    Ircludes  all  coa^rciai  sUtions  (^W  and  IKP,  independent  and  affiliate)  except  the  15  netvork  owed -and -operated  sUtions. 
(b)    Includes  netvork  owned -and -operated  stations. 

S<wrc«:   pa  annual  financial  reports  on  the  tele\a$ion  tMsiness,  partially  reprinted  in  the  Fa's  Anrwal  Report. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Elftctronic  Hedia.  A  Gu^da  to  Tr>»ri|c  jr^  Ryrv^a^^trng  >nd  lever  Technologies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  J«, 
1984,  table  380-B,  pp.  116,  117. 
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Table  8-40. 

Advertising  expenditures  for  television:  1949-1987 


Advertising  expenditures 


National 

Total  Network  spot 


(in  Rii 

I lions  of  dollars) 

58 

29 

9 

19 

171 

85 

31 

55 

181 

82 

4SA 

256 

94 

104 

606 

320 

146 

141 

809 

422 

207 

180 

1,035 

550 

260 

225 

  1,225 

643 

L  J  J 

1  0*^1 

1,286 

690 

352 

244 

1 ,387 

742 

397 

248 

1,529 

776 

486 

267 

1,627 

820 

527 

281 

  1 ,691 

887 

C.J\J 

1,897 

976 

629 

292 

2,032 

1,025 

698 

309 

2,289 

1,132 

806 

351 

2,515 

1,237 

892 

386 

  2,823 

1,393 

2,909 

1,455 

988 

466 

\  t\CQ 

3,231 

1,523 

1,131 

577 

3,585 

1,678 

1,253 

654 

3,596 

1,658 

1,234 

704 

  3,534 

1,593 

1,145 

796 

  4,091 

1,804 

1,318 

969 

1973   

  4,460 

1,968 

1,377 

1,115 

  4,851 

2,145 

1,495 

1,211 

  5,263 

2,306 

1,632 

1,334 

  6,721 

2,857 

2,154 

1,700 

  ;,6i2 

3,460 

2,204 

1,948 

  8,955 

3,975 

2,607 

2,373 

  10,151 

4,599 

4,599 

2,682 

  11,424 

5,130 

3,269 

2,967 

  12,811 

5,575 

3,746 

3,368 

  14,566 

6,210 

4,364 

3,765 

  16,542 

7,017 

4,827 

4,345 

  19,670 

8,526 

5,488 

5,084 

  21,022 

8,060 

6,004 

5,714 

  22,881 

8,342 

6,570 

6,514 

  23,904 

8,500 

6,846 

6,833 

§ote:    See  table  8-48  for  oethodo logical  note. 

Soun:e:    (1949-1970)   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Historical  Statistics,  Colonial  Tiaes  to  1970.  Series 
R123-129;  (1971-1974)   Television  Pactbook.  1976.  Washington,  D.C.,  1976,  p.  6Sa;  (1975-1977)  U.S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:    1979.  Washington,  D.C.,  1979,  table 
1002;  (1978-1979)   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States;  1984, 
Washington,  B.C.,  1983,  Uble  968;  (1980-1984)   U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States:    1987.  Washington,  B.C.,  1986,  Uble  925;  (1985-1987)  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:    1989.  Washington,  B.C.,  table  920. 
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Table  8-41. 

Network  television  sdvertising  billings  by  network:  1963-1987 


Network 


Year 


ABC 


CBS 


NBC 


Total 


(in  millions  of  dollars) 


196S. 
1%4. 
1965. 
1966. 
1%7. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
1971. 
1972, 
1973. 
1974, 
1975. 
1976. 
1977, 
1978, 
1979. 
1980. 
1981. 
1982, 
1983, 
198A. 
1985. 
1986, 
1987, 


l/b,o 

436.7 

344.5 

1,058.0 

lyi  .<» 

472.7 

381.8 

1,145.9 

33o.U 

492.3 

430.0 

1,260.3 

307.0 

548.3 

473.2 

1,411.3 

413.0 

583.6 

503.2 

1,499.9 

418.4 

580.2 

549.5 

1,548.1 

44A,9 

650,9 

601.6 

1,697.4 

472.3 

661,7 

599,7 

1 ,733.7 

467.9 

606.7 

553.1 

1,627.7 

560,5 

675.7 

597.6 

1,833.8 

619.5 

728,6 

695.5 

2,043.6 

677.5 

321,3 

757,8 

2,256.6 

716.6 

872,5 

841,8 

2,430.8 

954,3 

1,045.6 

991.7 

2,991.6 

1,242,0 

1,206.7 

1,170,7 

3,6i9.5 

1,479,9 

1,350,3 

1,274,9 

4,105.1 

1,706.5 

1,564,9 

1,425.9 

4,697.4 

1,877.0 

1,701,0 

1,569,3 

5,147.3 

2,009.2 

1,898,0 

1,685.6 

5,592.8 

2,216.5 

2,157.6 

1,858.1 

6,232.3 

2,495,7 

2,373.1 

2,172.8 

7,041.6 

3,236,2 

2,828,2 

2,490.9 

8,555.3 

2,688,5 

■  2,887i0 

2,738.0 

8,313.5 

2,577.1 

2,869.3 

3,153.7 

8,600,1 

2,678,7 

2,825,4 

3,310,3 

8,814.4 

net  tioe  and  progran  billings  and  do  not  represent  actual 

revenues 

the  networks.  Data  for  1963-66  ar^.  coopiled  by  Leading  National  Advertisers-Bureau  of  Advejrtising  Reports 
(LNA-BAR),  Leading  National  Advertisers  m  1967,  and  Bureau  of  Advertising  Reports  in  1968-87. 


Source:  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  Reports.  As  included  in  Television  Digest,  Inc.,  Television  and 
Cable  Pactbook,  Washington,  D,C.,  1988  Edition,  p.  C-308, 
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Table  8-42.  c  4  no- 

Measures  of  network  television  commercials:  1965-1981 


Year 


Total 
number  of 
coGoercial 
Qinutes 
(3  networks) 


CociMurcials  by 
length 


30  second     60  second  P/B's* 


Number  of 
cooDercials 


Niiaber  of  priae-tioe 
programs  by  type  of 
sponsorship 


Number   Index       Sponsor  Participating 


(percent) 


1965   NA  0  77 

1%7   100,000  6  W 

1969   100,42^  I'* 

1971   99,867  53  16 

1973   101,955  72  9 

1975   109,135  79  6 

1Q77   116, ^»20  82  5 

1979   121,184  83  3 

1981   122,297  87  2 


23 

NA 

NA 

32 

51 

kZ 

103,000 

100 

20 

60 

51 

108,600 

105 

6 

67 

30 

132,300 

128 

3 

63 

19 

158,000 

153 

0 

70 

15 

180,400 

175 

NA 

NA 

13 

194,342 

189 

NA 

NA 

12 

234,330 

NA 

NA 

NA 

11 

238,256 

NA 

NA 

NA 

HA  -  Not  available 

Note:   Dau  in  first  sijt  coluans  are  for  the  indicated  calendar  year,  while  the  last  two  columns  represent 
t-ve  ^on  (which  in  1965,  for  example,  ran  from  Seproaber  1964  through  August  1965). 

'^Indicates  "piggyback"  cocoercials. 

Sources:   Total  number  of  coi«ercial  minutes  and  nu^  of  coa«rcials,  both  through  1977,  originally  from 
Broadcast  Advertising  Research  (BAR)  as  reported  by  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  Co^y,  Inc.,  "Reply 
CocBKnts"  (1978),  Chart  4,  as  reprinted  in  UCLA  School  of  Law  (1979),  p.  76.   Number  of  prime-time  programs 
by  type  of  sponsorship  from  L.  W.  Lichty,  University  of  Maryland.   Cawercials  by  length  and  all  material 
for  1979  and  1981  from  BAR  direct  to  Christopher  H.  Sterling. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Media:    A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer 
TftchnolQgies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  HY,  1984,  table  381-B,  p.  125. 

Methodological  note:   There  'were  several  important  changes  in  network  television  advertising  patterns 
between  1965  and  1981.   During  this  period,  for  example,  the  total  number  of  minutes  for  television 
advertising  increased  about  27  percent,  while  the  number  of  television  coi«ercials  grew  by  more  than  100 
percent.    The  latter  development  occurred  as  the  30-second  c  Jttrcial  unit  became  the  industry  norm  -  a 
change  forced  in  part  by  the  sharply  rising  charges  for  network  time. 
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Table  8-43. 

Revenues,  expenses,  and  earnings  of  commercial  radio  networks  and  stations:  1937-1980 


ItetvorU  and  mtMort  o*med-*nd-op«m«d  $unon$  othtr  iUtiont  (i)  ToUl.  *ll  jutxoos 


loul 

fuib«r  (Kn^er  Nunter  it^pbtr  of 

®^  0^           ToUl       ToUl     Pm-Ua       sutxons       ToUl  ToUl     Pr«-Ux  ToUl  ToUl  ?re-Uut 

sutiofts  rwtvorks  JUtxoos  r^vwMj   ezpenMs  «ArTunt«  rtporti/t  rtv^nits  «jn»nMs   Mxninss  r«v«niMS  •xptnsu  •irrmgs 


(in  sill; 


1937 

629 

HA 

ilA 

MA 

19^.. 

660 

23 

^  8 

35. S 

9.2 

193*)  . 

70S 

23 

48.4 

37  6 

11.0 

1940 

65 

31 

S6.4 

42  2 

l4.l 

1941. 

817 

3 

33 

62.0 

U  ? 

18.0 

1942.... 

8S1 

32 

63.7 

46.8 

16.9 

1943  

841 

31 

76.6 

53.0 

23.6 

1944  

87  S 

32 

94.6 

68.4 

26.2 

ms.... 

911 

28 

100.9 

77.9 

23.1 

1946.... 

1.02S 

4 

29 

102.0 

82.6 

19.4 

1947  

1.464 

27 

104.4 

84.8 

19.6 

1948  ... 

1.824 

27 

109.1 

91.0 

18  1 

1949  ,  . 

2.021 

27 

108.1 

90.6 

17  5 

19$0 

:.229 

26 

110.5 

91.5 

19  0 

19SI 

2.266 

2S 

104  0 

93.9 

10. 1 

19S2. 

2.380 

It 

2S 

100  6 

89.4 

11.2 

19S3  .. 

?.^7'i 

tt 

22 

97.3 

86  9 

10.4 

19V*.. 

2.W8 

21 

88.6 

80.4 

8.2 

195S 

7v 

19 

78.3 

72  4 

5.9 

19M  

2,966 

i9 

70.2 

69.8 

0.4 

3,16;. 

** 

21 

73. S 

73  5 

0.0 

1s*Sj8. 

3.290 

•* 

11 

69  4 

73  0 

(3.7) 

19S^... 

3.^28 

4 

19 

60.4 

64.9 

(4.5) 

1960  .. 

3,088 

19 

63.0 

66.0 

(3.0) 

1961. 

3.010 

19 

61  S 

61.3 

0.2 

1962,  . 

3.698 

19 

64  I 

61.9 

2.2 

1963  .  . 

3.832 

19 

68.9 

63.0 

5.0 

Iv64.... 

3,896 

4 

19 

71.1 

66. & 

4.3 

196S..  .. 

3,941 

4 

19 

74.4 

71.3 

3.0 

1966  

4.019 

19 

79.4 

75.8 

3.6 

1967 

4.0^8 

1« 

77.1 

79  1 

(2.0) 

196«  . 

4.16: 

20 

81  3 

86.5 

(5.2) 

1969  . 

4.194 

20 

84  S 

85.0 

(O.S) 

1970 

i..209 

20 

86.; 

84.4 

1.7 

19  n 

20 

97  0 

89  4 

7.S 

19  72 

:o 

106  3 

93  4 

12.9 

1975 

-.267 

18 

102  3 

96.3 

6.0 

19?4 

,,26/ 

18 

104  4 

102.1 

2  ^ 

I9?i 

118  ^ 

109.  s 

0  0 

1976..., 

4,36^ 

l,i  8 

133.4 

10.3  ( 

197T  . 

4.292 

A 

li 

182  9 

138 

U.3 

19:8 

v.ilo 

j 

236. J. 

192  b 

43.7 

197<J 

4.2S3 

d 

3S 

2S2  0 

214. d 

37.2 

1980     . , 

4.2S9 

8 

3S 

292  8 

265.3 

27. S 

of  <}ollirs) 


NA 

HA 

XA 

NA 

114.2 

91.6 

22.6 

637 

65.5 

56.9 

9.5 

111.4 

92  5 

18.9 

682 

75  3 

62  6 

12.8 

123.9 

100.1 

23.8 

7J4 

90.6 

71.5 

19.1 

147.1 

118.8 

33. J 

784 

106.6 

79.6 

27-1 

168.8 

124.0 

U.8 

819 

115.1 

87.4 

27.7 

178.8 

134.2 

U.6 

810 

138.6 

9S.8 

42.8 

215.3 

148.8 

66.5 

843 

180.7 

116.6 

64.1 

275.3 

185.0 

90,3 

873 

198.3 

137.8 

60.5 

299.3 

215.7 

83.6 

9% 

220.6 

168.5 

57.1 

322.6 

246.1 

76.5 

1,437 

259,3 

'>07.l 

52.2 

368.7 

291.9 

71.8 

1.797 

298.0 

2S2.0 

46.1 

407.0 

U2.9 

64,1 

1.994 

305.7 

266.9 

38.8 

413.8 

357.5 

56.3 

334.0 

284.8 

49.2 

444.5 

376.3 

68.2 

2,241 

346.4 

299  0 

47.4 

450.4 

392.9 

57.5 

2,355 

369.1 

320.2 

48.9 

469.7 

409.6 

60.1 

2,457 

378.' 

333  4 

U.6 

475.3 

420.3 

55.0 

2,577 

361.0 

327.3 

33.7 

410.5 

407.7 

41.8 

2  724 

375.0 

335.0 

40.0 

453.4 

407.4 

46.0 

2,947 

410.4 

361.6 

48.  a 

480.6 

431.4 

49.2 

1,143 

4U.4 

389.8 

54.6 

517  9 

463.3 

34.6 

3,267 

453.7 

412.8 

40.9 

523.1 

485.8 

37.3 

3,529 

499.6 

452.7 

46.9 

560.0 

517.6 

42.4 

5U.7 

485.8 

48.9 

597.7 

551.8 

45.9 

3,.  t 

>22.l 

490.2 

31.8 

583.6 

511.6 

32.0 

3.679 

S62.7 

518.2 

U.5 

626.8 

580.1 

46.7 

3,8U 

600.7 

S48.6 

52.1 

669.7 

611.6 

53.1 

3,877 

648.0 

S78.5 

69.3 

719.2 

645.4 

73.8 

3,922 

702.4 

624.4 

78.0 

776.8 

695.7 

81.1 

4,000 

773.2 

676.2 

97.0 

852. -7 

752.1 

100.6 

4,057" 

807.6' 

720.5 

87.0 

884.7 

799.6 

85.0 

4,Ul 

913.4 

790.9 

122.5 

994.7 

877.4 

117.3 

4,174 

9S5.8 

844.1 

111.7 

1,040.3 

929.2 

111.2 

4,189 

991.2 

868.9 

102.2 

1,077.4 

973  4 

104.0 

4,232 

1,079.4 

969.2 

110.2 

1,176.3 

1,058.6 

117.8 

4,251 

1.185.7 

1.051.7 

134.1 

1,292.1 

1.145.0 

147.0 

4,269 

1.254.5 

1.137.3 

117.3 

1.3S6.9 

1,233.6 

li3  3 

4.343 

1.305.3 

1.212.8 

92.5 

1,409.7 

1,314.9 

94.8 

4,338 

1.361.3 

1,274.7 

86. S 

1.479.7 

1,384  3 

95  i* 

4.346 

I.S43.I 

1,396.0 

147.2 

1.686.9 

1,529.4 

157  S 

4,274 

1.663.0 

l,S02.8 

160.2 

1,846.0 

1,641.5 

204.4 

4,280 

1.828  4 

1.634.8 

193  6 

2.064.8 

1,827  4 

237.4 

4,218 

2.621.6 

2,427.3 

194.3 

2.873.6 

2,642.2 

231  4 

4,224 

2.913  2 

2.782.0 

131. b 

3.206.0 

3.047.3 

159.1 

NA  ■  Not  Av&il«ble 

■oU-    Pnuni  in  piLTtniMMs  indicau  Iosms. 

(*)   Ind*p«ndtnt  FN  lutions  ir«  oot  inclim«d  in  U»  toUU  ^fter  1968. 

(b)  ShM\>  riM  i«  <lu*  pria*nly  to  nttvorfc  «rniftj?i  of  ov,r  $25  •UUon  co«p&r«d  to  *  $5  .ilUon  io«s  tht  ywtr  Uifor«. 

(c)  9)Arp  riM  m  sution  count  <kM  to  tht  inclusion  of  FM  sUtioni  by  th»  Fa. 


r-T^ir^  O^micAtxcmt  Ommii  .ion  mul  f  iaiwUl  »porti  «  tht  ndlo  buf-..«.  ts  pmUlly  r«port«j  in  xin  Aoiual  Upon. 


Table  8-44- 

Profit  ratios  of  commercial  radio  network  stations:  1337-1980 


Profit  ratios 


Year 


1938. . 
1939.. 

1940.. 
1941.. 
1942. . 
1943.. 
1944.. 

1945,. 
1946.. 

1:^47  .  . 

1948.. 
1949., 

1950., 
1951 . . 
1952.. 
1953.. 
1954.. 

1955., 
1956. 
1957.- 
1958. 
1959. 

1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 

1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 

1970. 
1971. 
1972. 
1973. 
1974. 

1975. 
1976. 
1977. 
1978. 
1979. 

1980. 


Proportion  of  total  profits 


Other 

ToUl 

Networks  and 

Other 

Dns 

stations 

radio 

O&O  stations 

stations 

NA 

NA 

20 

NA 

NA 

17 

15 

17 

49 

51 

23 

17 

19 

46 

54 

25 

11 

L\ 

42 

58 

29 

25 

27 

40 

60 

27 

24 

25 

38 

62 

31 

31 

31 

35 

65 

28 

35 

33 

29 

71 

23 

31 

28 

9ft 

CO 

78 

IQ 

X  J 

26 

24 

25 

75 

1 ' 

20 

20 

27 

73 

17 

15 

16 

28 

72 

10 

13 

14 

31 

69 

17 

15 

15 

72 

10 

14 

13 

18 

82 

11 

1  X 

1*^ 

13 

19 

81 

11 

12 

12 

19 

*^1 

9 

9 

9 

20 

80 

8 

11 

in 
lU 

1 J 

87 

12 

10 

100 

12 

u 

100 

9 

7 

(1) 

100 

(1) 

9 

8 

(n) 

100 

(1) 

9 

o 
o 

V ' ; 

100 

6 

5 

100 

8 

7 

5 

95 

9 

9 

9 

10 

90 

n 

10 

6 

94 

4 

11 

lU 

96 

13 

12 

k 

96 

11 

10 

(2) 

100 

(1) 

13 

12 

(M 

100 

12 

11 

100 

1 

1  A 
lU 

1 A 

0 
L 

98 

8 

10 

10 

6 

94 

12 

11 

11 

9 

9\ 

6 

9 

9 

5 

95 

2 

7 

7 

2 

98 

8 

6 

6 

9 

91 

7 

10 

9 

6 

93 

24 

10 

11 

22 

78 

19 

11 

11 

18 

82 

24 

7 

8 

16 

84 

9 

5 

5 

17 

£: 

NA  -  Data  not  available. 

iote:   All  figures  are  in  percents.    Figures  in  parentheses  indicate  loss.    Dashes  indicate  less  than  one  percent. 

Source:  Federal  Cowunications  Coaiission,  AM  and  FH  Broadcast  Financial  Data,  Federal  Comunicatioiis  Coandssion, 
Washington,  O.C.,  1938-80  annual,  table  370-B. 

As  included  in  C3«:istopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Hedia;   A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Never 
Technologies  1920-1983;  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  pp.  109-110. 
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Table  8-45. 

Advertising  expenditures  for  radio:  1935-1987 


AONertiixnt  tipenditures  A<Jvertisint  «xpertlrtur«s 


HAtlorul  HatKxul 
Tou.     H«tvort         spo'         Locil  Y*Ar  ToUl     Itetwork         spot  Local 


I 
I 


ailUocu  of  dollirs) 


(in  silUons  of  doUu-s) 


05 

lb 

3*) 

1961. 

683 

43 

221 

420 

19)0 

m2. 

Tit 

*6 

233 

46' 

1937 

89 

28 

♦a 

1963 

$9 

243 

490 

89 

V. 

u 

1964. 

S9 

266 

631 

1939 

99 

35 

y) 

I96i  

917 

SO 

276 

6«2 

1940 

216 

113 

42 

60 

1966  

1,010 

64 

308 

618 

1941 

2i> 

\2i 

S2 

70 

1967. 

1,031 

64 

310 

667 

1942. 

260 

129 

i9 

73 

1968  

I.IW 

63 

360 

767 

1943 

3U 

li7 

71 

36 

S9 

368 

837 

1944  

192 

87 

lU 

S6 

371 

m 

194S.  . 

424 

19« 

92 

l3-» 

1971  

l.Ui 

63 

396 

9R7 

1946  . 

»iA 

>00 

93 

li7 

1972  

1.612 

74 

402 

1,136 

1947 

201 

106 

1973  . 

1. 7'? 

*S 

KQO 

1.266 

194« 

:u 

121 

230 

1974 

i.8r 

72 

408 

1.366 

1949 

::3 

197«> 

1.980 

S3 

436 

1.461 

I9b0 

oC 

.9fe 

136 

1^/6 

2,330 

10'- 

618 

1,707 

19SI 

130 

13« 

289 

1977 

2,632 

137 

S46 

1,961 

19« 

162 

I '42 

321 

1978 

3 ,0i2 

147 

620 

2,286 

1*1 

144 

324 

1979 

3,310 

161 

666 

2.4ftw 

135 

309 

198C      . . . 

3.702 

183 

779 

2.740 

196b 

a« 

13* 

32f 

IMl  

2^0 

a79 

3,121 

19S6 

^1 

161 

V6 

I9b2. 

4.6'0 

9?  3 

3,492 

m, 

0- 

18; 

3t8 

1983. 

b,2lO 

296 

1,03.3 

3,876 

19». 

S3 

190 

372 

i,3l7 

1,197 

4,300 

I9i9 

206 

406 

I98i  

6,490 

366 

1,336 

4,790 

l«oO 

222 

428 

1986   

6.949 

423 

1,U8 

6,178 

1987 . .      . . 

7.206 

413 

1.330 

6.463 

SoMTW     Sourcts  listtd  (or  1936-1970  wtr«  u  follo«:    1936-1964  «id  19S8-1%4,  rnflttrt'  Ink  JUWtiiTt'  Quid*  lo 
tfelSfiijiai.  wioui  xtMt',  1967,  PrifiUn'  Ink.  r«h.  6,  1959,  p.  9;  1969  and  1970,  '^rttTlW  ^ilHiriTl —  J«iJ  1971,  it 
iocluM  in:    (1936-1970)    U.S.  Burviu  oi  tM  Cmm,  mitorlc^  StAti«t4t.«.  CnlnH<>|  \^^t^  Muhli^,  D.C., 

Smt  U06-122;  (1971-1974)  T»Itn»ioo  Facttoot:  1976.  M^^hlnytm.  O.C. ,  1974,  p.  (197S-W77)  U.S.  Bunau  of  tbt 
<^*omit,  SUtuUcai  Abstract  of  ^  Urdtad  SXaXmm:  197^.  HaahUictOD,  O.C.  1979,  tibU  1002;  (I9n-1979)  U.S.  SuMi  of 
tha  C*DMut,  $tiU>lic4l  Abstract  of       Unltad  SUtaa;  UtihlngtOQ,  D.C,  19M,  tabU'968;  (1980-1986)   U.S.  Bu«au  of 

^  Cansui.  Sutlst\C4l  Abstract  of  th«  Unitad  SUtat:  19<7.  tta«hiJi»ion,  D.C.,  19«6,  table  926;  (1986-1987)  U.S.  Bureau  of 
^  Canivs.  Suumc~l  Abstract  of  lim  Uriitad  Sutasi    1989.  faahinftoo,  D.C.,  tablt  920. 

Htthodolopcal  Dota:   Historicai-ti*»  sarias  on  as*vtrtnn>|  aapaoditurts  vmn  firai  davalopad  by  LD.H.  ««ld  of  tlM  IteCum- 
Fxidsc*!  Advwtisuis  Agency.  H«v  Vork,  xn  \m,    Aftar  Dr.  Uaid's  daath  m  1946,  /teOm-Sriciioo  contiojui  to  pi.;4«  the 
•stuMUs  unter  tha  suparvision  of  Or.  Hans  Ztxsal  ivi  lobart  J.  Com. 

Toul  advartisiBg  a»p«nditur«s  in  radio  and  talavision  ara  totAi  tiaa  salan  of  natvorki  and  sutions  includin|  comssio^ 
of  »dv«rtisii>«  ax«nci«s  and  sution  raprasanuiivas.  aa  rtportad  by  tha  fedaral  fi— i  ii  I'liii    'owssioa.  oultiplied  »)T 
«stiAatMj  'adjusiaent  •  'actors     ?or  a  description  of  tha  aathod  uaed  in  dev«lopu«  tha  anaua«  adjustmnt  factori.  sm 
HlHoncAl  SUt^itics.  ColomAi  Tiaai  to  19;q.  >rias  KJ06  122.   ToUl  advertisii^  axpmditurts  ar«  larter  than  toul 
broadcaac  rcvvues  iS  reported      tha  PLC  in  tvo  mapwrta:    Tht  uKluaion  of  coMtlssioos  'ud  to  adwtiainf  agencies  *fd 
sution  represar.utivts;  and  the  inclusion  of  sun  paid  by  advertia«  for  Udeot.  profrm.  and  produ:tion  to  ort«uxations 
wtiich  do  r»t  operate  networts  or  Broadcast  sutions  (included  in  tim  "adjuataent"  fitures). 

Tim  fair  futional  netvorts  incl'jdcd  in  radio  are      American  Sroadcutini  Ctmpuxy  (ABC).  CoHuibu  Broadciatinf  SystiB  (CBS). 
Mational  Brojdcaating  Cc^onr  <»C).  u»i  tha  rtitual  Broadcaatint  Syttea  (MBS).   The  three  lartc  refionai  natwrU  inclodeil 
for  'xat  jws  are  Don  Ue  Hetvork,  Ysnie*  Metwk,  and  Texas  S   te  lUtvork.    The  natvorka  included  in  television  are  ABC, 
CBS,  H8C  (each  of  which  operates  a  netvork  in  both  radio  and  television)  «od,  until  SepteeOer  1966,  tlM  Dirftont  Ketwork.  At 
that  tiM  (Xjrtont  withdrew  froa  tha  r^tvork  field. 

FifW''*  for  netvork  expenditures  are  toUl  expenditures  of  rvtvork  advertisers  in  radio  or  television  ."or  tiae  (i.e.,  acceis 
to  the  indiviAial  sutiona  bcoadcaitu>t  tha  profraa);  for  tha  protrvi,  uKludii^  tAlent  and  prtxkiction;  aad  for  tha 
production  of  the  coMercial  annmncaMots.   Siaa  uclude  coMiuioos  to  advertiruif  4tencv«s  but  exclude  discounts  and 
alloMnces  received  by  the  advertiser.   Tha  fifures  an  before  disburseaeots  by  tha  nalvorkx  to  their  aif  iluted  aftl  owl 
sutioitt.  and  exclude  tha  non-netvtnrk  tme  sales  of  tha  sUtiona  omad  by  the  nenwrkx. 


lational  spot  expenditures  ai-e  cwmly  confused  with  conercial.  or  "spot"  amourceMnts.    Tha  tei»  used  in  this  r  jntext 
nfert  to  the  pirchaaa  of  txm  by  national  sdvertiaera  on  indivi^i  sUtiona  "spotted"  or  rjlected  m  vinous  comauties. 
»^mxXM€  «i;peoditurea  are  predomnaotly  for  cfiii  ud  aaosunoMoti  ad}acMt  to  netvork  or  oth»r  prt>trttH  carried  by  ihi 
^  tftdivlAial  sUUQos.   In  addiUoo,  nauonai  spot  adveruaert  fponaor  profraM  or  purchase  "participatiotti''  In  sUUoo- 

pD  Wliwl  profraM.   This,  national  loot  admtii«r  eipeni'tures  include  toUl  tiae  a*lfc  lafter  diK(^mt»  but  includint 

^  coiuuioM  to  advertuinc  ^fancies  and  sutloo  repraeeautiva)  Mltiplied  by  an  eatiMtM  ''adjuitaiBt'*  factor  for  profraii 

mipn^iioa.  this  netr  tikM  frai  Uw  MMTCM  cited  Abov*. 


Table  8-4^ 

Number  of  sales  and  dollar  volume  of  transactions  of  broadcast  stations:  19^4-1987 


Number  of  iransaciions  Dollar  volum-j  of  iransaclions 

changing  hands  approved  by  i  CC 


Radio 

TV 

Radio/ 

Radio 

Radio/ 

only 

only 

TV 

only 

only 

TV* 

lotai' 

1954. 

187 

27 

18 

10.224.047 

23.906.760 

26.213.323 

()0.344,130 

1955     

  242 

29 

11 

27,333,10* 

23.394,660 

22.351.602 

73,079.3c)6 

1956  

316 

21 

24 

32^378 

17.83C395 

65,212.055 

115.605.828 

1957  

357 

38 

28 

48^,470 

28,489..  )6 

47,490,884 

124,187,6'>0 

1958  

407 

23 

17 

49,868,123 

16,796,285 

60,872,618 

\'in  CTT  rvxT 

1959  

436 

21 

15 

65^,653 

15,227,201 

42,724.727 

«rv^  coi 

123,4^»6.5ol 

1960  

345 

21 

10 

51,763.285 

22.930.225 

24,648.400 

99  341.910 

1961  

282. 

24 

13 

55^32^16 

31.167,943 

42,103,''08 

128.804.16 

1962  

306 

16 

8 

59,912.520 

23.007,638 

18,822.745 

101,742.903 

1963   

  305 

16 

3 

43.457^ 

36.799,768 

25,045,726 

105.303.078 

1964. . 

4?0 

36 

20 

52^.480 

86.274,494 

67.  IJ  ^762 

?05, 756,736 

1965  

38V 

3"^ 

15 

55.933.300 

29,433.473 

49.756.993 

1J5, 123.766 

1966. 

367 

31 

11 

76,633,762 

30.574,054 

28.510.500 

135.718.316 

1967   

J16 

30 

9 

59.670.053 

80.316.223 

32.086.297 

172.072.573 

1968 

316 

20 

<? 

71,310.709 

33.588.069 

47.556.634 

15J.455.412 

1969   

.   .  343 

32 

5 

108.866.538 

87,79*1.032 

35.037.000 

231.o97.j70 

1970  

268 

19 

3 

86.292.899 

87,454,078 

1,038.465 

174./OJ.44J 

1971  

270 

27 

2 

125^1.514 

267,296,410 

750.000 

3y3>47,y24 

1972  

239 

37 

0 

114.424,673 

156,905.864 

0 

TTr\  CTT 

2/1.330.53/ 

1973  

352 

25 

4 

160,933.557 

66,635.144 

2.812,444 

230.3ol.Hj 

1974 

369 

24 

5 

168.998,012 

118.983.462 

19.800.000 

ic\'i  TO  1  ni 
3"7,7b  1 .4  /4 

1975 

363 

22 

0 

131,065.860 

128.420.101 

0 

25v.!S5.%l 

1976 

413 

j1 

iftft  6/^1  fon 

108  45Q  657 

1.800.000 

290.923.477 

1977 

244 

25 

0 

161.236.169 

128,635.435 

0 

289.871. (>04 

1978 

586 

51 

5 

331.557.239 

289.721,159 

30.450,000 

651.728.398 

1979 

546 

47 

52 

335.597.000 

317.581.000 

463.500.000 

1,116.648.000 

1980  .  . 

424 

35 

3 

339,634.000 

534,150.000 

27.000.000 

876,084.000 

198?  

625 

24 

6 

447,838.067 

227,950.000 

78.400.000 

754.188.067 

1982 

597 

30 

0 

470,722,833 

527,675,411 

0 

998.398.244 

K83  

669 

61 

10 

621,077.876 

1.902,701,830 

332  noo.ooo 

2,854,895.356 

1984 

782 

82 

2 

977.024.266 

1.252,023.787 

234^00.000 

2.118,056.053 

1785 

1^58 

99 

218 

1.414.816.073 

3.290.995.000 

%2.45O.0OO 

5,668,261,073 

1986 

959 

128 

192 

1,490,131.426 

2.709.516.490 

1.993,021,955 

6.192,669,871 

1987 

775 

59 

1.2 

1. 136.35 J,748 

1.661,832.724 

4.610.965.000 

7.50<;,154,473 

Total 

12.902 

1.16*^ 

47b 

10.268.566.430 

13.648.073.434 

10.155.601.323 

33.050.458.121 

•Detail  may  ,>oi  sum  to  total  due  to  rounding 

Note:  rhe  dollar  volume  figures  represent  toi^i  considerations  reported  for  all  transactions  with  the  exception  uf  minuni)  mtcresi 
transfer  m  which  coniroi  of  the  stations  did  not  change  hands  and  stations  sold  as  part  of  larger  company  transactions,  such  as  the 
Capcitics  buy  of  ABC.  Ail  sales  have  been  approved  by  the  FCC.  Also,  pnor  to  1978,  a  combined  AM-I^  facility  (rcplaccu  lasi  >car  b\ 
Groups,  see  below)  w-as  counted  as  one  station  m  conr.pt  Mng  thr  total  number  of  stations  traded  Now,  AM  FM  combinations  as  well  as 
groups,  a    counted  by  their  individual  stations. 

•pnor  to  1971.  figures  represent  total  number  of  OciU  involving  both  radio  and  television  stations  Beginning  in  \T\,  ;^hcn  the  I  C  Ts 
on:-to-a<usiomer  rule  prohibiting  the  sale  of  -u-located  TV  and  radio  stations,  became  effective,rigures  represent  the  total  number  of 
separately  located  TV  ard  radio  stations  that  were  sold  in  packages.  In  1985,  the  mergers  of  large  groups  with  interests  other  than 
broadcast  stations  could  not  be  evaluated,  since  individual  station  values  were  not  broken  out  of  the  larger  sales  Gruup  ^ales  LtHls  jic 
now  limited  to  compilations  of  "pure"  stations  sale-those  only  concerning  TV  and  radio  st;*  ns. 


Source:  Broadcasting/ Cablecasting,  Broadcasting/Cablecastine  Yearbook  1'^  Washington.  D  C  .  1988,  p  H-80 
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Table  8-47. 

Average  cable  rates:  1975-1988 


Year  Pay  rate  (a)  Basic  rate  (b) 


(in  dollars  per  month) 


197S. 

1976. 

1977. 

W8. 

1979. 

1980. 

1981. 

1982. 

1983. 

1984. 

1<^85. 

1986 

1987. 

1988. 


6.48 

7.86 

6.72 

7.87 

/.OO 

7.92 

7.26 

8.09 

7.53 

8.44 

7.85 

3.80 

8.14 

9.03 

8.46 

9.56 

8.76 

9.84 

9.20 

10.08 

10.24 

10.42 

11.09 

10.31 

13.27 

10.15 

14.45 

10.18 

Vi»y    Pay  late  refers  t-o  pay/proasiuci  servxce  in  which  there  is  a  fee  per  buuacuUii  pdiu  by  operatoi  and 
the  subscriber  pays  an  additional  fee. 

(b)    Basic  rate  refers  to  basic  service  in  which  there  is  a  fee  per  subscriber  paid  by  operator  and  usually  no 
additional  fe  paid  by  the  subscriber. 

Source:  (1975-1986)  Paul  Kagan  Associates,  Inc.,  The  Pay  TV  Wewfiletter.  June  26,  1987,  p.  4.;  (1987-1988)  Paul 
Kagan  Associates,  Inc.,  The  Pay  TV  Newsletter.  Kay  26,  1989,  p.  3. 

As  i'*':hded  in  National  Cable  Television  Association,  Cable. Television  Developments,  Washington,  D.C., 
September  1987,  p.  5  and  August  1989,  p.  7. 
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Table  8-48. 

Cable  advertising  revenue:  1980 


Cable  network  National/ local 

y^yir  advertising  revenue  spot  revenue  Total  revenue 


(in  millions  of  dollars) 

1980   30.0                                 8.0  b8.0 

1981   105.0  17.0  m.O 

1982   m.O  32,0  230.0 

1983   331.0  60.0  396.0 

198i^   487.0  98.0  b94.0 

X98b   634. 0  167.0  815.0 

1986    746.0  195.0  964.0 

1987   868.0  268.0  1,170.0 

1988   1,111.0  368.0  1,528.0 

1989   1,401.0  A88.0  1,963.0 


!lote:    Pro©  1981-1989,  total  ad  revenue  includes  Regional  Sports. 


Source:    Paul  Kagan  Associates,  Inc.,  Cable  TV  Advertising.  April  19,  1989,  p.  3. 

As  included  in  National  Cable  Television  Association,  Cable  Television  Developoents,  Washington,  O.C, , 
August  1989,  Voluoe  13,  No.  51,  p.  13. 


Table  8-49. 

Volume  of  advertising  in  the  Umted  States  by  media  source:  1975-1987 


19>         19/6         19^'         19;8        1979         1980         1981  ,      19S2         1«»3         19^*.       198^)  19&0  l^b 


i.n  aiUions  of  dollars) 


Toul 

6.721 

;,6iz 

6,9bb 

10,1S4 

11,366 

12,650 

14,280 

16,436 

19 ,900 

21 ,290 

23  185 

24  3  70 

network  ..... 

3.460 

3,975 

S,130 

b,S7i 

6,27b 

7,017 

8,526 

8,285 

8,570 

8,830 

1 ,623 

2.204 

2,60? 

i,zn 

3,269 

3,730 

4,290 

5,096 

5,773 

6.004 

6.570 

6.830 

u^ltf  (n&tio{ul/ 

MA 

MA 

HA 

MA 

NA 

lOb 

195 

303 

466 

637 

'52 

865 

Local.  . 

l,3iM 

i.;io 

1.948 

2,373 

2.682 

2.967 

3,34!> 

3.715 

4,323 

5,055 

5.7K 

6,514 

6,900 

SyndicAtion 

( ut  loml ) 

HA 

KA 

HA 

XA 

NA 

bO 

150 

300 

420 

520 

600 

Cable  (local). 

KA 

NA 

HA 

NA 

MA 

8 

17 

32 

50 

80 

130 

179 

215 

l,9«) 

2,330 

2,63* 

3,OS2 

3,310 

3,702 

4,230 

4,62."^ 

5,210 

5,8U 

6,490 

6,949 

7,240 

83 

137 

147 

161 

183 

230 

2S4 

''96 

316 

365 

423 

405 

Spot  

ii8 

S46 

620 

66S 

779 

879 

931 

1.038 

1,157 

1.335 

1 ,348 

1,320 

Local  .  .. 

1,461 

1,707 

l,9bl 

2,28b 

2,4aii 

2,740 

3,121 

3,U0 

3,876 

4,300 

4,790 

5,178 

5,515 

Total  

8.UZ 

9,910 

11,132 

12,707 

14,493 

lb,V41 

17,420 

18,355 

20,582 

23,522 

25,170 

26,990 

29,485 

Katioiul . 

1 .221 

i,y)2 

1,677 

1,787 

2,083 

2,3i3 

2,729 

2,975 

2,7i4 

3,031 

3,352 

3,376 

3,510 

Ux:al.  ..... 

7,221 

8,408 

9,4ii 

10,920 

12,408 

13,188 

14,691 

15,380 

17,846 

20,  Ul 

21,818 

23,614 

25,975 

Total 

l,Ub 

1,78^ 

2.162 

2,i97 

2,932 

3,149 

3.S33 

3,745 

4,233 

4,932 

5,155 

5,317 

5,530 

W^t  1 X6S 

612 

903 

1,1!>8 

1.327 

1.418 

1.!>915 

1,670 

1,917 

2,22<» 

2,297 

2,327 

2.450 

Moatn  s 

368 

%b 

672 

7  30 

782 

85  ^ 

91S 

1,056 

1,209 

1,294 

1.376 

1,450 

Honthlie* 

694 

767 

949 

1,082 

1,160 

1.260 

1 ,499 

1,56A 

1 ,6K 

1 . 630 

200 

publicit?  JflS 

Toul 

86 

90 

104 

120 

130 

146 

i<.6 

163 

181 

186 

1<J2 

[>ircct  cui  1 

Totdl 

4,;d6 

'>,164 

S.987 

6.6S^ 

7  ,S96 

8,94A 

10.^45 

11,795 

13.800 

15,500 

W.14^ 

19.030 

business 

publications 

Total 

1,03!> 

1,221 

1,400 

1,57^ 

1  ,blu 

1,841 

1,860 

1,9^ 

2,270 

2,375 

2,480 

Toul 

33S 

383 

418 

466 

S40 

S78 

6S0 

720 

794 

872 

945 

985 

1,030 

>it<loor 

national 

220 

2^2 

2% 

W7 

3bS 

^6- 

419 

465 

512 

562 

610 

625 

uxul 

131 

128 

1!>9 

18S 

2U 

231 

255 

282 

310 

33S 

385 

Toul  

6,650 

7,487 

8,682 

9,783 

10,744 

12,136 

I3,2b4 

14,647 

16,530 

17,639 

i8,995 

20,495 

ni«c«U<n>ous 

Katiooal 

2,869 

3,471 

1,899 

4,49>, 

S,062 

S,663 

6,449 

7,199 

7,6S1 

8,586 

9,031 

9,575 

10,250 

2,689 

3,179 

4,188 

4,721 

S,081 

S,687 

6,05S 

6,9% 

7,9U 

8,608 

9,420 

10,245 

Total 

ilaticml 

lS,i40 

18,S5>S 

20,850 

24,02S 

i7,080 

30,290 

34,475 

38,485 

42,52S 

49,690 

53,355 

56,850 

60,605 

Local 

12.820 

1S.135> 

17,070 

19,92S 

22, 4M 

24,190 

27,075 

28,845 

33,325 

38,130 

41.395 

45,290 

4">,25S 

28.160 

33,690 

37,920 

43,950 

49,b60 

S4,4d0 

61,SS0 

67,330 

75,8b0 

87  ,820 

94,750 

102,140 

109.860 

U  '  Hot  available 


note     Thcs«  ire  totai  expenditures  t«v  attvortisers    not  i»r«lt  receipts  by  oedu 
*Pr«lifiinarv  dkta 

Sourc«     Pr«par«i  for  Advertising  Age  by  Robert  J   uwj^.  Seruor  Vice  hrexidcnt,  McCann  ckion  Inc   and  used  with  P«ruiss;on  bv  aedia 

AS  included  in  Televuion  Oigest,  Inc  ,  Television  and  Cable  Factbook.  Waxtungton,  0  C  .  1988  Edition,  p.  0-307 


Table  8-50. 

Coi!»tent  of  prime-time  and  daytime  network  television  programming: 
1973-1982 


1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

Number  of  qiuirter  hours  per  ueek 

RriD6~t\cje  progrsas  (7"  11  PM) 

Type  of  program: 

20 

8 

16 

28 

:6 

12 

NA 

18 

16 

12 

kO 

68 

68 

52 

60 

72 

48 

60 

76 

76 

64 

58 

40 

46 

48 

4S 

56 

56 

40 

40 

68 

76 

84 

A.  A. 
00 

Ho 

HO 

jo 

9ft 

48 

A8 

30 

U 

50 

64 

58 

68 

70 

60 

64 

12 

12 

1?. 

22 

28 

26 

36 

32 

24 

24 

Total....   

252 

264 

264 

264 

264 

264 

264 

64 

264 

Daytirae  programs  (10  AM  -  A: 30  PM) 

Type  of  program: 

U8 

138 

158 

180 

180 

200 

210 

220 

220 

220 

Situation  coc3e<ly  

20 

10 

10 

30 

50 

30 

20 

40 

30 

20 

Quiz/ audience  particip^cion  

158 

188 

168 

130 

120 

100 

120 

60 

80 

80 

News/ other  

13 

3 

3 

20 

10 

20 

10 

20 

10 

NA 

3^0 

340 

340 

360 

360 

350 

360 

340 

320 

NA  -  Not  available 

-   Socae  daytime  daU  for  1977-1982  are  jstimated  froca  Nielsen  by  Christopher  H.  Sterling;  toUls  do  not  add 
up  due  to  rounding.    Lists  only  sponsored  shows. 

Source:    All  data  froa  A.C.  Nielsen,  Television  Audience,  various  annual  issues.    Hours  are  average-  for 
the  I'all  ot  each  indicated  television  season. 

As  included  m  Christopher  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Media:  A  Guide  Trends  m  Broadcasting  and  Never 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  tsble  582-C,  p.  198. 
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Table  8-51. 

Types  of  network  television  shows  and  their  audiences  between  hours  of  7  and  11  p.m.: 
iuly  1987 


Number  of  Percent  of  Percent  share 

programs  average  audience  of  programming 


M>'Stciy  and  Suspense   13  12.1  18 

Situation  Comedy   27  13.0  38 

General  Drama   8  9.5  11 

Feature  Films   12  10  0  17 

Adventure   4  7  7  6 

/\J1  Regular  Programs   72  10  6 


Source:  National  Audience  Demographics  Report,  July  1987. 

.\s  included  in  Broadcasting/Cablecasting,  Broadcasting/Cablecasting  Yearbook  1988.  Washington,  P  C  1988,  p  G-15. 
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Table  8-52. 

Gerbner  violence  profile  of  network  television  programming:  1967-1980 


Prime  tioe  only 


All 

Criiae/westem/ 

All 

baily 

i^ler- 

weekenci 

Televised 

action- 

Conic 

network 

evening 

evening 

d^ytirae 

feature 

Cartoon 

adventure 

tone 

All  ABC 

All  CBS 

All  NBC 

Year 

programs 

programs  i.i) 

progreuas  (b) 

prograas 

filtar,  ( 

c)  programs 

prograas  (c) 

programs 

prograas 

programs 

programs 

(Higher 

numbers  indicate  higher 

levels  of  violence.    See  explanatoi*v  note  below) 

199 

212 

U8 

251 

182 

251 

225 

81 

222 

151 

220 

1 968  

181 

161 

1/9 

232 

2^6 

239 

225 

193 

16/ 

187 

1969  

183 

13/ 

1S6 

259 

169 

262 

218 

n 

16'» 

183 

205 

\9;o  

1/3 

M3 

16b 

250 

?50 

?50 

220 

77 

161 

162 

203 

1971  

1/5 

1^2 

1/0 

2or 

228 

232 

207 

82 

U2 

19^ 

189 

19;?  

1/3 

U9 

\tb 

20/ 

2';5 

217 

59 

17S 

150 

203 

19n  

161 

12/ 

13/ 

212 

186 

718 

238 

138 

17^1 

172 

18' 

1^6 

210 

192 

?/3 

196 

219 

67 

197 

l7/i 

177 

19;b  

180 

101 

208 

721 

263 

233 

221 

65 

187 

1S5 

201 

19/6  

20^4 

US 

.>09 

2U1 

no 

273 

23'» 

132 

?07 

182 

22^1 

19/?  

166 

UO 

16S 

209 

265 

228 

219 

99 

159 

190 

19/8  

183 

116 

180 

2^9 

2/»8 

252 

185 

119 

186 

183 

179 

19/9  

\1h 

1S6 

\bO 

210 

20/ 

226 

22/ 

l'»5 

190 

179 

1980  

18/ 

1S3 

VjO 

2A9 

2W» 

256 

228 

1A6 

ISO 

188 

196 

Average 

profile, . 

1/9 

\U\ 

22^1 

m 

225 

92 

1/3 

1/2 

192 

Note:    Higher  nuabers  in  table  indicate  a  higher  level  of  violence  within  each  progransaing  category. 


(a)  Karly  evening  is  8-9  PM  Monday- Saturday ,  /-9  PM  Sunday. 

(b)  Uter-evening  is  9-11  PM  all  days  (all  of  these  times  would  be  on.^  hour  earlier  for  Central  and  Mountain  time  zones). 

(c)  Excludes  cartoons. 

Source:    Data  through  19/6  frora  George  Cerbner  et  al.  Violence  Profile  Ho.  7  .ind  Violence  Profile  Ho.  10,  Annenberg  School  of  Coeaauiiications, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  19>6  and  1978  (19//).    Data  for  i:>7/-1980  plus  average  profile  provided  direclly  to  Cliristopher  H.  Sterling 
by  Gerbner  and  Nancy  Signoreili,  University  of  Peiuisylvania. 

As  includtHl  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Media:  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Technologies  1920-1983.  Praeg**  ,  New  York,  NY, 
198A,  table  b83-A,  p.  203. 

Methodological  note:    fkian  i^»orge  (Kirbner's  research  teas  hAS  attempted  to  quanJify  violence  in  network  television  programaing  according  to  the  type 
of  program  and  the  hour  it  is  presented.    Their  results  are  printed  in  an  annual  report  (see  source).    The  team  uses  the  following  measures  to 
(oiislnicl  an  iiulex.    Higlwr  scores  indicate  higher  violence  levels: 

1.    TIk;  pert  eat  age  of  programs  containing  any  violence.  ^  _ 

I.    Tlie  rate  of  violent  episodes  par  program.  /  »)' 

3.    Vw  rate  of  violent  episodes  per  hour. 
^>  Tlie  percentage  of  juajor  charactCv^  involved  in  any  v.oienC'^. 

S.    The  percentage  of  major  charavters  involved  in  any  killing. 


Chart  8-4. 

Gerbner  violence  profile  of  network  television  programming:  1967-1980 


Ail  network  programs 
(higher  numbers  indicate  higher  violence  levels) 


1980 


Average  profile  for  ail  years  by  type  of  program 


Programs 


Source:  Gabner,  et.al.,  as  included  m  Chnstophcr  Sterling;  Sec  table  8-52  for  full  citation. 
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Table  8-53SU  , 

Average  daily  television  use,  by  sex  and  age  of  viewers,  and  time  of  aay:  lySo-tyw 


Time  of  day  and  viewer  characteristics  1955  1%0  1965  1970  1975  1980 


Early  day  (10  AM  to  1  PM), 
Monday  through  Fnday 

Households  using  television   16 

Men    12 

Women   ^  ^  «  53 

Teenagers      4 

Children    31 

Afternoon  (1  to  4  PM), 
Monday  through  Prk^^y 

Household    ing  trlcvision  «  17 

Men  ^...^   14 

Women   52 

Teenagers   ^ 

ChUdrcn    28 

Early  fringe  (5  to  8  PM), 
Monday  through  Fnday 

Households  using  television   42 

Men   19 

Women   27 

Teenagers   13 

ChMrcn    41 

Prime  (8  to  11  PM), 
Monday  through  Sunday 

Households  using  television   62 

Men  -   32 

Women   39 

Teenagers   H 

Children   -   18 

Ute  fringe  (11  PM  to  1  AM), 
Monday  through  Sunday 

Households  using  television   NA 

Men  -   NA 

WoTien   NA 

Teenagers   NA 

Children   NA 

Average  hours  of  use  per  day   4:51 


(percent) 


91 

19 

22 

21 

22 

14 

15 

16 

19 

22 

59 

55 

59 

60 

59 

4 

5 

4 

6 

5 

23 

25 

21 

15 

14 

21 

25 

28 

27 

29 

18 

16 

16 

17 

20 

62 

64 

66 

63 

58 

5 

5 

5 

7 

8 

15 

15 

13 

13 

14 

48 

42 

52 

52 

47 

23 

26 

28 

3U 

11 
^1 

34 

36 

33 

39 

42 

12 

10 

10 

10 

9 

31 

28 

24 

18 

61 

59 

62 

61 

64 

32 

32 

32 

34 

36 

42 

42 

42 

42 

44 

10 

10 

11 

11 

9 

16 

16 

15 

13 

11 

30  (a) 

31  (a) 

28 

29 

32 

37 

39 

39 

41 

43 

49 

50 

49 

45 

47 

6 

7 

8 

9 

8 

8 

4 

4 

5 

2 

5:06 

5:29 

6:32 

6:26 

7:02 

I 
I 


NA  -  Not  available. 

No**:  Dau  are  as  of  November  of  each  year, 
(a)     1 1.00  PM.  to  midnight  only. 
{\)     1.00  to  4:30  P.M. 
(.)     4:30  to  7:30  PM. 

Sources:  DaU  supplied  to  Christopher  H.  Sterling  by  Nielsen  Television  Index,  A,C  Nielsen  Co. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Media  A  Guid .  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Technologies.  1<>20-1983. 
Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  p.  242,  table  681-B. 
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Table  8-53b, 

Television  audience  composition:  July  1987 


Number  Percent  of  audience  per  average  minuic 

Percent  of  of  viewers   

U.S.  homes  per  1,000 

Daypart  using  TV  viewing  homes  Men  Women  Teens  Children 
Monday-Fnday 

10  am -1pm                                           26-5  1.410  22                 48          11  19 

Monday-Friday 

M.30pm                                              30.0  1.444  22                 50          11  17 

All  Nights  g.  11  pm                                     52.0  1.707  37                  46            7  10 


Table  8-53c. 

Television  usage  by  households  per  week,  in  hours  and  minutes:  July  1987 

7am-lpm  1-4.30     4:30-7:30  pm         7:30-8  pm         8-11  pm     U  pm-1  am  l-7am 

Monday-Fnday   6:46  5:15  6:14  1:13  320 

Saturday  .  1:15  0.59  ,  1:02  0:11  1:19 

Sunday.  1:13  1,05  !:!!  1:37 

Ail  days   1:38  10:55  4:36  3:34 

Source:  National  Audience  Demographics  Report,  July  1987. 

As  included  in  Broadcasting/Cablecasting,  Broadcastmg/Cablecasting  Yearbook  1988.  Washington.  D  C .  1988.  p  G-lb 
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Table  8-54. 

Average  weekly  hours  of  television  use  by  household  size  and  other 
characteristics:  1960-1980   

Average  viewing  hours  per  week 


1960         1965  1970  1975  1980 


Characteristics  of  audience 
Household  size  (a) 

1  to  2  aeobers   33:01       32:50  36:31  37:26  39:25 

3  to  4  mstbexs   39:20       45:13  49:03  50:36  54:30 

5  or  iiore  aeabers   '^9:49       52:09  59:03  56:46  63:59 

Childres  under  18  ^ears 

jlone   ^       34:05        39:00       38:41  41:57 

1  or  more   HA       49:08        55:46        53:12  60:04 

IncQW  level 

$5,000  or  less  (b)   W:42  38:26  42:55  42:17  43:43 

$5,000  to  $15,000   44:36  44:27  45:35  48:03  50:28 

$15,000  or  more   ^1:12  ^^'^^  '^3:20  46:52  51:40 

Educatioo  level  (c) 

Grade  school   NA  41:14  48:14  46:5  3  52:13 

High  school   NA  43:03  48:21  48:2  1  51:37 

I  or  Dore  ye^s  of  College   HA  39:33  40;27  40:27  44:24 

County  size  (d) 

Urban  ("A"  and  "B"  counties)   41:14       42:17        45:41        45:41  48:37 

Rural  ("C"  and  "D"  counties)   37:31        40:53        43:56        43:56  50:'ii4 

!UUoMl  average  viewing  hour*   40:02       41:52       45:07       kbiOl  49:14 

liA  -  Not  available. 

(a)  Household  size  categories  changed  in  1980  to  1-2  meirtJers,  3  caecbers,  and  4  or  c&ore  meabers. 

(b)  Income  levels  changed  in  1975  to  $10,000  or  less;  and  $10,000  -  $15,000  or  nore. 

(c)  Education  level  categories  changed  in  1980  to  less  than  4  yeai-s  of  high  school ,  high  school 
graduate,  and  1  or  nore  years  of  college. 

(d)  Coimty-size  categories  froo  Hielsen  Television  Index,  A.  C.  Nielsen  Coo,>any  (1976),  p.  53: 

"A"  counties:    All  counties  in  tlv  25  largest  oetropolitan  areas.    "B"  counties:   All  couitlas 
net  in  "A"  category  with  populations  of  over  150,000  or  in  oetropolitan  areas  over  150,0u0. 
"C"  counties:    All  counties  not  in  "A"  category  with  populations  of  over  35,000  or  in  oetropolitan 
areas  over  35,OCO.    "D"  ccunties:    All  other  counties. 

Source:  Data  supplied  to  Christopher  H.  Sterling  by  A.  C.  Mielsen  Co.  All  data  are  as  of  Noveobei  of  each 
year. 

As  included  in  Christopher  a.  Sterling,  Electronic  Hedia:    K  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Hewer 
Technologies  1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  681-A,  p.  240. 


Chart  8-5. 

Average  hours  of  television  use  per  week:  1960-1980 


C/3 


9 

V5 

3 

O 


5  or  more  members 
3-4  members 
1-2  members 


33.01 


1960 


1970 
Year 


•39,25 


1980 


Source  A  C.  Nielsen  Co  .  as  included  m  Chnsiophcr  Sicrimg;  See  table  8-54  for  full  citanon 


ERIC 
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Table  8-55. 

CharMteristks  of  the  radio  audience  by  iMNirt  of  daily  listening:  1947, 1968,  and  1982 


U|titiMeoCndk> 


Moderate  Me  ci  imUo 


Heavy  ueeoCredk) 


C3uiractemtks  of  audience 


1947:  1968:  1982: 

Lrscthaa        Lett  than  Letathaa 
1  boMr  2  boMft  1  hour 


Sex 

Male   ^  

Female  —  

Age 

18  to  24  yean  

21  to  29  yean  ^  

Under  34  yean   

25  to  34  yean   

30  to  49  yean  ....^  

34  to  49  yean  ~  ^  

35  to  54  yean  —  

Over  50  yean   

Over  54  yean  —  

Community  population 

1.000,000  and  nH)re  

50.000  to  1,000.000  

2.500  to  50,000  

Under  2400  

Education  level 

Grade  tchool  

High  school  

Colle|c  

Race 

White  

Black  

Hispanic  


30 
20 


20 


24 


27 


24 

22 
26 
28 


NA 
NA 
31 


NA 
NA 
NA 


40 

28 


31 

32 
39 


33 
30 
40 
37 


41 
29 
39 


34 
30 
NA 


35 
36 


21 
33 

41 

46 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


40 
33 
36 


36 
40 

13 


1947: 
lto3 


1968: 
2to4 
hours 


1982: 
lto4 
hours 


1947:  1968:  1982: 

3ornoce        4ormore  Mocethaa 
hours  houn  4  hows 


50 
49 


48 
49 
45 


48 
48 

52 
51 


NA 
NA 
31 


NA 
NA 

NA 


(percent) 

29 
31 


29 

29 
30 


31 
33 
27 
25 


27 
28 
36 


30 
24 

NA 


35 
34 


34 


35 
34 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


32 
32 
39 


35 
32 
38 


20 
31 


32 
27 
28 


28 
30 
22 
21 


NA 

NA 
18 


NA 
NA 
NA 


30 
40 


38 

38 
31 


35 
37 
33 
36 


32 
42 
24 


35 
46 
NA 


30 
30 


45 

31 

24 

20 


NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 


28 
35 
25 


29 
28 
49 


ERIC 


NA  •  Not  available 

-      Not  a  separate  category  in  the  survey. 

SomntM  1947  data  Paul  F.  Lazanfeld  and  Patricia  Kendall,  Radio  listening  in  America,  Prentice-Hall,  New  York,  NY.  1948.  pp.  132-134;  1968  data  National  Association  of  Broadcaiten 
(1970)  pp.  24-27;  1982  data  Browne.  Bortz.  and  Cbddington  study  for  National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  September  1981 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Hkctronic  Media:  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Brotdcastina  and  NcwerTcchnologics  1920>1983>  PrKgcr.  New  York.  NY.  1984,  p.  228. 

f*j 
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Format  preference  of  all  radio  listeners  in  the  standard  Arbltron  markets:  1978-1986 


197S 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

198S 

1986 

(pettentafe  of  nattoMl  radio  Uatentag  devoted  to  foimat) 

iUp  ^/Uf  vwulCuipuiwXjr  ••..»....»^..»« 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

16.9 

17.7 

15.0 

dtrir   *^  

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

lOJ 

ia7 

14.1 

Aduh  cootcmpoftiy/oWkt/ioft  rock  

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

U.7 

m 

15.9 

16a 

Middle  of  the  roiKJ/vtricty  . 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

7.6 

73 

7i) 

&6 

Black/uit>AO   

8.6 

9J 

9J 

9,1 

11.7 

103 

10.1 

83 

9.7 

1.1 

i«6 

i«* 

1.6 

1.8 

10 

1.8 

Spanish.  —  

1.7 

12 

ZO 

Zl 

23 

23 

16 

23 

17 

1.4 

\2 

u 

U 

13 

1.4 

\2 

1.4 

13 

Beautiful  music/EZ  listening  

16.7 

16.1 

15.6 

14.6 

lU 

113 

11.0 

10.1 

8.9 

Country  ^  

93 

9.6 

103 

ai 

12.6 

12.6 

11.8 

\\2 

*  10.9 

2 

.2 

.6 

zo 

3.6 

4.6 

4.1 

4.0 

3.7 

News/tilk.   

8.8 

9.7 

9.7 

9.1 

9.4 

93 

8.6 

83 

8.7 

NA- Not  available. 

Smm  James  H.  Duncan,  American  Radio  Tenth  Annivcrsarv  Itsiic  1976-1966.  A  Prose  and  Sutistical  Histotv.  New  York,  Noveml>er 
1966,  pp.  30-34. 

Mcthodolotktl  aote  Dau  in  ubie  8-56  and  8-57  are  based  on  Aibitron  ratings  information  for  aU  sunda-M  Aibitron  markets,  as 
computed  and  summarized  by  James  Duncan  in  his  compiUtioo,  American  Radio  Tenth  Anniversafv  Issue.  Only  commercial  sutions  are 
included,  thus  talk  and  classical  are  underrepresented.  The  headings  used  in  table  6-57  are  defined  as  follows: 

Nat%  -  The  pcrcenugc  of  aU  radio  listening  (in  the  lUndard  Aibitron  markett)  that  is  devoted  to  the  particuUr  formal.  It  is  based  on 
AQH,  12 -I- ,  Broadcast  Week,  Metro. 

CTATTDNS  -  The  number  of  sutions  that  are  using  the  formal.  Again  the  universe  is  all  sundard  Aibitron  markets. 

TSL  -  Time  Spent  Listening.  The  number  of  hours  per  week  the  average  listener  spends  with  a  station  programming  a  particular  format. 
The  sample  base  is  a  group  of  successful  sutions  using  each  format.  The  number  of  sutions  in  the  sample  base  varies  from  over  100  for 
CHR  to  around  15  or  so  for  OassicaL  The  Broadcast  Week  is  used  for  this  calcuUtion  and  for  all  of  the  calcuUiions  which  follow. 

T/O  Ratio  •  Turnover  Ratio.  It  is  calculated  by  dhwling  the  weekly  cume  by  the  quarter  hour  average. 

%  EXCEL  •  The  percentage  of  a  sUtion*s  cume  audience  which  listens  only  to  that  sution  during  a  given  week. 

The  other  figures  (%  18-34, 35-49,  etc.)  arc  the  percenugc  of  a  sution's  toul  audience  that  lies  in  various  demographics. 

All  figuits  for  TSL  are  calculated  bv  breaking  down  the  audiences  of  over  600  sutions  on  each  sweep.  Means  were  then  compiled  for 
sutions  in  the  same  format  group.  All  data  is  from  the  Spring  sweep. 


Fonnat  preference  and  audience  composition  of  each  radio  fonnat:  1978-1986  (continued 
on  next  page) 


1778 

1979 

1980 

1961 

1982 

1983 

1934 

1985 

1986 

Top  40/cooteinporary 

Percentage  of  all  radio  Ustening  devoted 

iD.yj 

to  fonnat  — 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

16,9 

I  Li 

Number  oi  ttationa  

NA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

370 

373 

340 

Time  fpent  Iktemng  

IS 

IS 

73 

8jO 

8.4 

3.4 

8.5 

8.8 

8,6 

Turnover  ratio  

17.1 

16.9 

17.2 

15.9 

15.0 

15.1 

143 

14.4 

14.6 

^ercenuge  Ustening  to  $utions 

exclusively   ^  

9.4 

8.5 

8.9 

9S 

93 

9.1 

9S 

10.2 

11.2 

Age 

(percentage  distribution) 

27.6 

26.2 

24.9 

24.2 

23.6 

233 

253 

25.2 

253 

18-34  

53.0 

53.6 

56.0 

583 

58.0 

633 

56.4 

55.2 

3M9    

12.1 

13.4 

13.1 

12,6 

133 

SS 

13.2 

SO  and  over    

73 

6.8 

6.0 

4.9 

5.1 

4.7 

4.9 

A  7 

Sex 

(percenuge  distribution) 

Male   

NA 

44.1 

43.9 

44.1 

4^5 

43.8 

44.9 

43.7 

416 

Female  

NA 

55.9 

56.1 

55.9 

57.5 

56.2 

55.1 

56.3 

57.4 

Adult  oriented  rock/Progrcsslve/ClassIc 

Percenuge  of  all  radio  listening  devoted 

to  format.™ — ^  — 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

lOJi 

107 

Id  1 

Number  of  stations....^™^-^.^  

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

202 

179 

220 

Time  spent  listening    

8.9 

9.0 

92 

9.4 

9.4 

9.0 

9.6 

9.8 

9.1 

14.2 

14.0 

13.7 

13.5 

US 

14.0 

13.1 

119 

13.7 

Percenuge  listening  to  stations 

7.7 

IS 

9.'' 

9.7 

93 

8.4 

9.7 

0  0 

111 

Age 

(percenuge  distribution) 

20.9 

22.9 

23.7 

26.2 

263 

253 

193 

14.1 

10.7 

73.0 

72.1 

ns 

69.0 

68J 

68.3 

72,9 

76.1 

76.9 

4.4 

3i 

3.6 

3.1 

3.8 

4.8 

5.7 

7.6 

9.8 

1.7 

IS 

1.2 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1.9 

12 

2.6 

(percenuge  distribution) 

Male  

NA 

61.1 

65.6 

65.6 

64.0 

65.8 

65.6 

67.7 

67.0 

NA 

38.9 

MA 

34.4 

36.0 

34.2 

343 

313 

33.0 

NA  -  Not  available. 
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Table  8-57. 

Format  preference  and  audience  composition  of  each  radio  format:  1978«198£  (continued 
from  previous  page) 


1978 

1979 

1960 

1981       1962  1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

Adult  Contemporaiy/Oldies/Soft  Rock 

Peicentage  of  all  radio  listening  devoted 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA        NA  11.7 

13.6 

15.9 

16.2 

Nuabef  of  rtatjona.  ....... 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA        NA  319 

420 

470 

525 

Time  wptnt  liatfning   

72 

8.2 

7.6 

7.6         8J  8.0 

8.1 

8.5 

8.8 

18.4 

15.4 

16i 

16^        15.1  15.7 

15.6 

14.S 

143 

Petcentaie  Uatening  to  sutioos 

exduiivcly  

3.7 

4.8 

7.0 

6.1         63  6.2 

6.8 

7.4 

8.1 

Age 

(percentage  distribution) 

1^  

7.0 

7.1 

5.4 

5.2         5.1  4.4 

3.9 

3.8 

3.4 

18-^4   

75.0 

73.5 

60.5 

63.4        60.4  61.2 

59.9 

543 

53.4 

35-49     

11.1 

13.9 

218 

20.2        23.2  25.1 

27 

32 

32 

50  and  oyTT   

6.9 

5.5 

113 

112        123  93 

9.2 

9.7 

112 

Sss 

(percentage  dlstrS>ution) 

NA 

417 

411 

41.5       411  41.2 

41.2 

41.1 

413 

Female     

NA 

573 

57.9 

58.5        57.9  58.8 

58.8 

58.9 

58.5 

Middle  of  the  Road/Variety 

Percentage  of  all  radio  listening  devoted 

to  format  

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA        NA  7.6 

73 

7.0 

6.6 

Number  ot  stations  

NA 

NA 

NA 

Na        NA  299 

262 

249 

246 

Time  spent  listening..  

8.6 

8J 

83 

83         8.9  8.7 

9.4 

9,6 

9.6 

TWnowcr  ratio...........^.....^......................... 

15.2 

•  15.1 

15.2 

15.1        14.2  14.4 

13.6 

13.2 

13.1 

Percentage  listening  to  sutions 

exclusively 

lOS 

10.0 

lU 

10.9        10.7  IQS 

11.7 

114 

114 

(percenuge  distribution) 

Teens  

33 

2.8 

12 

12         1.7  1.5 

1.2 

1.0 

1.1 

18-3^  

24.1 

24.1 

193 

203        163  19.1 

16.7 

14.9 

14.6 

35-49  

26.1 

25J 

25.9 

25.7        253  25 

24.7 

24.6 

25.4 

50  and  over ...................  ........................ 

46.5 

47.8 

516 

51.8        56.7  54.4 

57.4 

59J 

58.9 

Sss 

(percentage  distribution) 

Male  

NA 

43.4 

43.6 

44.1        43.0  419 

419 

415 

44.2 

Female......*.....  ........ 

NA 

56.6 

56.4 

55.9       57.0  57.1 

57.1 

57i 

55.8 

NA-Not«viiUblc. 
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Table  8-57,  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^ ,      .  , 

Format  preference  and  audience  composition  of  each  radio  format:  197o-1986  (continued 

from  previous  page) 


1978 


1979 


1960 


1981 


1962 


1983 


1984 


19S5 


1986 


Black/Urban 


Percenuge  of  «U  radio  listening  devoted 

tofonnat. 
Number  of  statioos.^ 
Timeipaitliite 
Turnover  rati 

Percentile  listening  to  stations 
exdusivtly  ^  - 


Teens.. 


18-34   

3W9  

50  and  over.... 


8.6 

9.8 

9.8 

91 

11.7 

10.5 

10.1 

8i 

9.7 

153 

218 

179 

176 

244 

195 

201 

205 

219 

11.2 

93 

9.8 

10.0 

113 

11.0 

11.0 

113 

11.7 

110 

IXS 

lis 

116 

11.1 

11.5 

11.4 

11.2 

10.7 

163 

18.9 

\6JS 

20.5 

10.8 

9.8 

103 

11.1 

123 

(percentage  distribution) 

25.7 

243 

213 

21.4 

19.1 

18.0 

18.1 

18.7 

183 

48.9 

513 

53.4 

54.1 

55.9 

56.6 

54.7 

56.1 

55.8 

14.9 

14.0 

14.9 

15.5 

15.7 

163 

17.1 

173 

17.7 

lOi 

10.2 

11.9 

10.0 

93 

9.9 

10.1 

7.9 

8.0 

Sex 


(percentage  distribution) 


Male    

NA 

413 

43.7 

43.2 

43.7 

443 

44.8 

463 

45.0 

Female  

NA 

58.7 

563 

56.8 

56.3 

55.7 

55.2 

53.7 

55.0 

RcHgion/Gospel 

Percentage  of  all  radio  listening  devoted 

to  format..™™*™-."-.--™-™— 

1.2 

1.1 

U 

1.2 

1.4 

1.6 

1.8 

10 

1.8 

Number  of  stations-™™-.  

143 

143 

167 

183 

199 

201 

220 

227 

213 

Time  ^nt  listening.   — 

113 

9.9 

8.1 

8.1 

8.9 

93 

10.0 

83 

8.9 

Turnover  ratio....   ...... 

12.8 

117 

153 

15.6 

14.2 

133 

123 

14.9 

14.2 

Penrentage  listening  to  stations 

10.4 

9.7 

103 

10.2 

9.6 

103 

10.4 

8.8 

10.0 

Age 

(percentage  distribution) 

Teens  

3.2 

1.7 

4.2 

4.4 

12 

17 

11 

17 

3.4 

18-34   

23.8 

173 

27.7 

30.9 

218 

26.0 

25.8 

293 

29.0 

3S49    — 

22.8 

27.7 

29.2 

18 

20.1 

26.7 

28.4 

25.7 

28.7 

50.7 

53.1 

38.9 

46.7 

54.9 

44.6 

43.7 

413 

38.9 

(percentage  distribution) 


Male. 


Female.. 


NA 
NA 


29.8 
70.2 


31.8 
68.2 


NA- Not  available. 


31.9 
68.1 


33.4 
66.6 


33.2 
66.8 


36.4 
63.6 


363 
63.7 


30.9 
69.1 


lERLC 


7GI 
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Table  8-57. 

Format  preference  and  audience  composition  of  each  radio  format:  1978*1986  (continued 
from  previous  page) 


1978       1979        1960       1981        1962       1983        1984        1985  1986 


Spanish 


Percentage  of  all  radio  listening  devoted 


to  fornMit   "■"  x^i»jmiw^x^.».in»»  M 

1.7 

22 

2.0 

2.1 

23 

23 

16 

23 

17 

Number  of  ttatiot».  —   

45 

51 

59 

68 

56 

71 

69 

64 

76 

Time  spent  |tftffl«"g  .......i.. ....r.  ....... T.,..r. 

16.6 

18^ 

135 

143 

15.6 

14J 

114 

13.8 

112 

Tvsnoi^r  ratio.  

8.1 

6.9 

93 

8.8 

8.2 

83 

10.1 

9.1 

103 

Perceotage  listening  to  stations 

26.5 

25.0 

283 

24.0 

24.1 

14.7 

14.2 

13.8 

16.1 

(percentage  distribution) 

62 

4.2 

31 

46 

2.5 

3.4 

4.8 

33 

3.9 

18-34   

33.0 

35.8 

333 

28.9 

316 

363 

373 

36.8 

33.1 

35^9.    

28.7 

28 

29.5 

28.2 

27.5 

27 

26 

26.7 

318 

SO  and  over    

311 

32.0 

34.1 

38.4 

374 

333 

31.9 

33.2 

30.2 

(percentage  distribution) 

Male   

NA 

34.9 

35.4 

353 

39.4 

416 

37.7 

39.8 

38.0 

NA 

65.1 

64.6 

64.7 

61.6 

57.4 

623 

60.2 

610 

Gassical 

Percentage  of  all  radio  listening  devoted 

to  format  

1.4 

12 

13 

13 

13 

1.4 

1.2 

1.4 

13 

Number  of  stations.^  >^^^  ^. 

41 

40 

35 

35 

35 

36 

36 

38 

37 

Time  ^nt  listenings  ^^^^^  

73 

7.5 

73 

7.5 

.7.6 

7.9 

7.7 

7.7 

7.6 

17.6 

•    16.7  ■ 

V2 

16.9 

16.5 

15.9 

16.4 

16.2 

16.7 

Percentage  listening  to  stations 

exclusively   ...  «....„„.  

4.9 

6.7 

6.0 

6.0 

5.0 

6.1 

5.0 

6.8 

6.3 

(percentage  distribution) 

0.7 

1.5 

\2 

1.1 

OS 

0.9 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

18-34   

29i 

29.9 

29.7 

28.4 

25.6 

212 

211 

203 

173 

35^9  

30.7 

30.6 

26,7 

30.8 

333 

29.1 

33.6 

283 

28.6 

39.1 

3P,0 

42.4 

39.7 

403 

47.8 

43.4 

50.5 

533 

(percentage  distribution) 

NA 

49.1 

54.4 

533 

47.7 

49.6 

55.7 

50.6 

52.5 

Femalt^....,-.„.,..^..............«...«..............«...... 

NA 

50.9 

45.U 

46.7 

523 

50.4 

443 

49.4 

47.5 

NA  -  Not  (vailable. 
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Format  preference  and  audience  composition  of  each  radio  format:  19784986  (continued 
from  previous  page) 


1978        1979        1960        1981        1982        1983        1984        1985  1986 


Percentage  of  all  radio  listening  devoted 

tofonnat     16.7  16.1 

Number  of  Ktatkxjs   352  349 

Time  tptnt  listening   10.8  10^ 

Turnover  ratio.  .^.^  ^   —  12.1  123 

Percentage  listening  to  stations 

exdustvely...*.    8.7  8.8 

6SS, 

Teens                                                   1.1  0.9 

18-34.....   19.4  17.0 

35-49..   28J  28,7 

50  and  over   51.1  53.4 

Male    NA  39.7 

Female   NA  60J 


Percentage  of  all  radio  listening  devoted 

tofonnat   93  9.6 

Number  of  sutiotts   442  434 

Time  spent  listening   —  )  0.1  9.9 

Turnover  ratio.    13-1  i2.7 

Percentage  listening  to  stations 

exclusively   15.6  13.7 

Age 

Teens   3.6  3.0 

18-Ji   ^.   27.4  303 

3549    33.7  30.6 

50  and  over   353  36.1 

Sex 

Male    NA  48.9 

Ftmak    NA  51.1 


Beautiful  Music 


15.6 

14.6 

11.8 

113 

11.0 

10.1 

8.9 

345 

324 

274 

220 

207 

194 

179 

lai 

103 

10.6 

11.0 

11.4 

11.8 

11.7 

125 

m 

11.9 

11.4 

11.0 

10.7 

10.7 

9.9 

9,9 

9.9 

11.1 

12.7 

13.7 

14.4 

(percentage  distribution) 

1.0 

0.9 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

0.6 

17.0 

15.6 

14.7 

14.9 

9.7 

11^ 

10^ 

26.7 

26.8 

25^ 

243 

26.6 

24.1 

216 

553 

56.7 

59.4 

60.0 

63.0 

64.0 

663 

(percentage  distribution) 

413 

40.0 

40.0 

40.2 

40.1 

39.0 

39.0 

58.8 

60.0 

60.0 

59.8 

59.9 

61.0 

61.0 

Countiy 

103 

12.1 

12.6 

12.6 

11.8 

112 

10.9 

460 

4-5 

552 

545 

533 

501 

474 

9.8 

9.7 

10.1 

10.0 

10.7 

10.8 

Jl.l 

12.8 

13.0 

12.4 

\ZS 

n.8 

lU 

113 

15.6 

15.0 

143 

13.9 

15.0 

15.9 

18.0 

(percentage  distribution) 


35 

42 

42 

3.9 

3.1 

2.4 

3.1 

30.1 

30.7 

31.8 

32.2 

31.9 

30J 

34.6 

335 

31.8 

32.6 

33.6 

33.7 

34.1 

30.8 

32,9 

333 

31.4 

30.2 

313 

33.2 

31^ 

(percentage  distribution) 

492 

49S 

47.9 

493 

49.6 

48.8 

50.3 

50.8 

505 

52.1 

50.7 

50.4 

51.2 

49.7 

NA  •  Not  available. 
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Tabie8-57.  ,  , 

Format  preference  and  audience  composition  of  each  radio  format:  1978-19S6  (continued 
from  previous  page) 

1978        1979        1980        1981        1982        1983        1984        1985  1986 


Percenug^  of  all  radio  listening  devoted 

to  format  ...^^....^ — 2  .2 

Number  of  $utk)i»^.    12  9 

Time  sptni  Utteniog   NA  NA 

Tiimovtrratia  ^ — ...  NA  NA 

Percentage  listening  to  stations 

exclusively   NA  NA 

Teens   NA  NA 

18-34   NA  NA 

35^9   NA  NA 

50  and  over   NA  NA 

Sss 

Male^..™   NA  isA 

Female   NA  NA 


Percentage  of  all  radio  listening  devoted 

to  format   —  —  8.8  9.7 

Number  of  stations   78  86 

Time  spent  listening..    7.4  8.0 

Turnover  raUo    17  7  ■  15.8. 

Percentage  listening  to  stations 

exclusively   8.1  7.9 

Tfeens   1.4  1.2 

18-34   13.0  133 

35-49   21.1  19.8 

50  and  over   643  55.7 

Male   NA  46.8 

Female   NA  53.2 


Nostalgia 


.6 

ZO 

3.6 

4.6 

4.1 

4.0 

3.7 

28 

72 

143 

173 

162 

167 

157 

NA 

93 

10.6 

10.6 

113 

10.9 

11.9 

NA 

13.2 

11.9 

11.8 

11.1 

11.6 

10.6 

MA 

8.4 

9.1 

11.0 

11  ^ 

1?  8 

14.1 

(percentage  distributio!)) 

NA 

0.8 

03 

0.4 

03 

0.4 

0.2 

NA 

8.2 

6.1 

6.2 

4.1 

5.2 

3.3 

NA 

203 

19.6 

17.6 

14.4 

123 

10.1 

NA 

70.7 

74.0 

75.8 

82.2 

81.9 

86.6 

(percentile  distribution) 

NA 

45.7 

43.9 

45.4 

43.1 

44.7 

46.0 

NA 

543 

56.1 

54.6 

56.9 

55.3 

54.0 

News/Talk 

9.7 

9.1 

9.4 

9.3 

O.O 

n  n 

0.0 

7 
y.  t 

94 

88 

100 

119 

124 

126 

120 

73 

7.8 

8.1 

8.1 

8.4 

83 

8.1 

16.8 

163 

■  15.6 

15.6 

15.0 

15.2 

15.2 

9.2 

8.1 

8.0 

8.6 

83 

8.6 

8.8 

(percentage  distribution) 

1.0 

0.9 

0.7 

0.7 

03 

0.8 

0.8 

13.8 

13.0 

12.0 

12.2 

15.6 

11.2 

12.6 

20.9 

18 

193 

18.7 

14.7 

20 

19 

643 

67.2 

67.8 

68.4 

69.2 

68.0 

67.6 

(percenuge  distribution) 

5C3 

47.8 

47.1 

46.9 

47.2 

47.2 

473 

49.7 

52.2 

52.9 

53.1 

52.8 

52.8 

523 

NA- Not  available. 

No(«  See  table  8-56  for  methodological  note. 

Sovrctt  James  H.  Duncan,  American  Radjo  Tenth  Anniversarv  Issue  1976-1986.  A  Prose  and  Statistical  History.  New  York,  November 
1966,  pp.  30-34. 
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Table  8-58. 

System  characteristics  and  broadcast  hours  for  public  television:  1974-1986 


1974*      1976*        1978      1980        1982        1984  1986 


Systea  characteristics 

Nunber  of  television  stations 
Number  of  broadcasters  

BroAdcast  bom  aod  mabtr  of  pcvgnmM 

Average  annual  hours  per  broadcaster   3,872      4,V»2     4  4,894     5,128      5,421      5,542  5,650 

Average  annual  number  of  programs 
per  broadcaster   6,547      7,607     8  8,282     8,823      9,162      8,978  9,327 


*Data  for  1974  and  1976  refer  to  calendar  years.   Data  for  other  years  cover  fiscal  years. 

Source:   Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Public  Television  ?rogramriji£  Survey^  1986;  (unpublished  as  of 
October  1987). 

Oata  provided  by  Edward  Coltman,  Deputy  Director,  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Washington,  D.C., 
October  1987. 

Iletbodolog;ical  note:  The  Public  Television  programing  surveys  are  designed  to  provide  information  on  public 
television  programing  content.  The  mathodology  for  the  1986  survey  was  as  folloifs.  In  1986,  the  survey 
period  was  divided  into  r^ven  seginents  each  52  days  long  and  covering ^the  fiscal  year  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  day.  The  sample  for  the  1986  fiscal  year  was  generated  by  computer  according  to  the  following  rules: 
(1)  The  364  days  of  the  saiple  year  were  numbered  and  divided  into  seven  segments  of  52  days.  (Z)  Within  the 
first  segment,  each  broadcaster  was  randomly  assigned  (by  a  random  naber  generator)  one  of  the  52  dates.  (3) 
For  the  second  segment  of  the  year,  each  broadcaster  was  once  again  randomly  assigned  one  of  the  52  dates; 
however,  the  date  was  replaced  by  another  random  selection  if  it  fell  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the  first 
sample  date.  (4)  Broadcaster^by •broadcaster  sample  selectico  was  repeated  in  this  fashion  for  the  remaining 
segments  of  the  year.  Days  of  the  week  that  had  already  been  chosen  for  a  given  broadcaster  were  not  allowed 
to  recur;  but  the  sample  was  otherwise  random  within  each  segment  of  the  year.  In  sum,  the  sample  for  fiscal 
year  1986  had  the  following  characteristics:  Each  day  of  the  sample  year  was  represented,  and  each  had  an 
equal  probability  of  being  chosen.  The  sample  of  each  broadcaster  was  spread  over  the  seven  segments  of  the 
whole  year.  Each  broadcaster  was  sampled  ona»  for  each  day  of  the  week.  There  were  an  equal  number  of  sample 
dates  for  each  day  of  the  week,  one  for  each  broadcaster.  The  sampling  universe  for  the  1986  fiscal  year 
included  seven  dates  for  each  of  the  178  broadcasters  or  1,246  broadcaster-days.  The  survey  generated 
responses  for  1,135  broadcaster-days.  Thus  the  response  rate  91.09  percent  of  the  broadcaster-days  in  the 
sample.  Five  broadcasters  did  not  provide  material  for  any  of  the  dates  requested:  Alabama  Network;  KRCB, 
Rohnert  Park,  OA;  WLKN,  Miami,  FL;  KVZR,  Samoa;  and  WKTJ,  Fajardo,  PR.   Note  taken  from  the  source  cited  above. 


238 
151 


253 
152 


272 
156 


281 
160 


291 
164 


303 
169 


30:> 
178 
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Table  8-59. 

Public  television  program  content,  producers  and  distributors:  1974*1986 


Systea  characteristics  1974  (a)       1976  (a)       1978        1980        1982         198A  1986 


Prognn  cootnt  Percentages  of  total  broadcast  hours 


61.6 

66.5 

70.7 

71.3 

72.0 

73.2 

74.5 

12.6 

11.9 

11.0 

12.2 

12.4 

14.1 

16.4 

15.9 

19.9 

23.6 

22.8 

24.5 

25.5 

29.5 

17.9 

20.9 

22.1 

21.9 

22.8 

20.1 

20.5 

10.7 

10.0 

8.7 

8.9 

7.5 

7.9 

6.5 

kA 

3.8 

5.3 

5.5 

4.8 

5.5 

1.6 

17.1 

16.6 

14.9 

14.7 

14.3 

13.0 

14.5 

Ihe  SV^tric  CoaoanT.  Villa  Alenre  (b).... 

NA 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

1.1 

1.0 

0.4 

15.2 

13.4 

12.1 

12.2 

11.8 

11.4 

14.1 

1.9 

1.4 

1.2 

1.0 

1.4 

o.< 

(c) 

roAifcaj 

M  ft 
1/  .0 

io.i 

13. 3 

1^  ft 

14  ft 

11. % 

11.4 

10.1 

7.7 

7.0 

6.7 

5.7 

5.2 

Major  public  television  production  center... 

45.4 

21.5 

24.2 

28.4 

25.9 

44.4 

37.6 

26.7 

28.0 

17.8 

19,7 

(d) 

(d) 

2.5 

1.7 

1.8 

2.7 

2.6 

3.3 

3.1 

22.0 

18.8 

16.8 

17.1 

15.8 

16.4 

29.1 

5.9 

6.1 

5.3 

7.9 

11.3 

9.2 

(f) 

1.9 

2.8 

2.7 

3.2 

3.9 

2.8 

(0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

HA 

5.5 

5.8 

7.6 

9.1 

7.8 

6.0 

8.9 

11.0 

(e) 

(e) 

(e) 

4.7 

4.1 

4.3 

4.1 

5.1 

4.6 

4.4 

3,5 

4.0 

4.6 

4.4 

Utributor 

■11.3 

10.0 

7.4 

6.8 

6.2 

5.6 

4.9 

62.1 

69.3 

71.6 

69.6 

67.1 

65.3 

63.9 

Regioial  public  television  network  

9.6 

6.2 

5.4 

7.6 

10.8 

13.0 

14.0 

17.0 

14.5 

15.6 

16.0 

15.9 

16.1 

17.2 

NA  -  Not  applicable,  or  not  a  separate  category. 

lote:   Totals  nay  not  equal  100  percent  due  to  rounding. 

(a)  Data  for  1974  and  1976  refer  to  calendar  years.   Data  for  other  years  cover  fiscal  years  (September  to  Septeniber). 

(b)  Broadcasts  of  '»The  Kiectric  Con>any»  during  school  hours  vben  school  is  in  session  are  counted,  except  in  1974,  in  two 
categories:   "Instructional^*  and  "Sesaae  Street  aiid  The  Electric  Coapat^y." 

(c)  Included  under  category  •*Othsr  children's  aof  youth's." 

(d)  Included  under  category  '*MajrT  public  television  production  center." 

(e)  Included  under  category  'foreign  producar." 

(f )  Included  under  category  "Children's  Television  Workshop." 

Source:   Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Public  Television  Progrfjltf  ^ff^Yi  ^?^'  (unpublished  as  of  October  1987). 
Q   Data  provided  by  Edward  Coltaan,  Deputy  Director,  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Washington,  D.C.,  October  1987. 

ERIC 


Ctiltural  progpamming  hours  and  programs  as  a  percent  of  total  and  prime- 
time  hours  and  programs:  1986 


Table  8-60. 
Ctiltural  pr 
time  hours 

 t 


Percent  Percent 

Percent     Percent                                      of  total  of  toul 

of  total    of  total                                       audience  audience 

Type  of  cultural                       audience    audience                                    priae-tiae  priae-tiie 

prograa                                    hours    prograas                                         hours  prograas 


Culture-reviews   1.8  2.0  3.1  3.9 

Orawi   8.7  6.5  18.1  15.8 

Music-dance   S.7  3.5  13.8  10.3 

CoMdy   2.3  2.7  3.0  i..3 

Films   '^.S  2.3  4.7  2.4 

ToUl  general  Total  priae-tiae 

audience  hours   100.0  100.0            hours                            100.0  100.0 


Note:  See  table  8-62  for  methodological  note. 

Sources   Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Public  Television  Prottraaning  Survey,  1986  (ui^blished  as  of 
October  19^;7).   Data  provided  by  Edward  Coltnan,  Deputy  Director,  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  1987. 


Table  8-61. 

Changes  in  public  broadcasting  income:    1973,  1983,  and  1988 


Current  income 

Major  incooe  source  19/3  1983  1988 

Anount    Percent       Amount    Percent       Aaount  Percent 


(dollars  are  in  thousands) 


35,000 

13.7 

137,000 

15.2 

214,000 

15.7 

20,585 

8.1 

26,722 

3.0 

33,487 

2.5 

127,275 

50.0 

318,312 

35.4 

415,853 

30.4 

71,90*1 

28.2 

417,145 

46.4 

704,411 

51.5 

55,585 

21.7 

163,722 

18.  Z 

247,487 

18.1 

199,179 

78,2 

735,457 

81.8 

1,120,264 

81.9 

254,764 

100.0 

899,179 

100.0 

1,367,752 

100.0 

Sources:  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Policy  DevelopKnt  and  Planning,  1989,  Aiierican  Association 
of  Fund-Raising  Counsel,  Inc. 

As  included  lii  Giving  USA,  Hew  York,  NY,  1985,  p.  89. 


Table  8-62  • 

Video  cassette  recorders  in  use:  1975-19r7 


Yea^  Nufflber  of  VCRs 


(in  millions) 

1975  

1976  

1977   -20 

1978   -^^ 

1979   A 

1980  *   ^-^^ 

1981  

1982   ^'^^ 

1983   8-^^ 

19&i»   1^-50 

1985   26.00 

1986   37.50 

1987   A8.00 


Source:   Television  Digest,  Inc.,  Television  and  Cable  Pactbook,  Washington,  D.C,  1988  Edition,  p.  C-300. 


Table  8-d3. 

A  lS>year  trend  of  manufacturers'  unit  shipments  and  manufacturers'  dollar  vhiue  of  sales 
in  the  recording  industiy:  1973-1987 


LJISC 

Cassette 

LP's/ 

Singles 

Singles 

Et's 

CD's 

Cassettes 

8-Tracks 

Total 

(units  are  in  millions) 

1973  

  228.0 

(«) 

280.0 

(b) 

15.0 

91.0 

614.0 

  204.0 

(a) 

276.0 

(b) 

153 

96.7 

592.0 

1975   

  164.0 

(«) 

\P) 

94.6 

531.8 

1976.   

  190.0 

(«) 

273.0 

(b) 

21.8 

106.1 

590.9 

1977  

  190.0 

(«) 

344.0 

(b) 

36.9 

1273 

698.2 

1978.  

  190.0 

(«) 

3413 

(b) 

613 

133.6 

726.2 

1979  

  195J 

(«) 

3183 

(b) 

82.8 

104.7 

701.1 

1980  

1643 

(•) 

322.8 

(b) 

110.2 

86.4 

683.7 

1981  

  154.7 

(•) 

295.2 

(b) 

137.0 

484 

635.4 

1982.                ...  .... 

137.2 

(a) 

243.9 

(b) 

1823 

143 

577.7 

(•) 

209.6 

.8 

236.8 

6.0 

578.0 

1984  

  131J 

(>) 

204.6 

5.8 

332.0 

5.9 

679.8 

1985   

120.7 

(•) 

167.0 

22.6 

339.1 

34 

653.0 

(«) 

125.2 

53.0 

3444 

1.7 

6183 

  82.0 

5.1 

107.0 

102.1 

410.0 

(c) 

706.8 

Percent  change 

  -13.0 

MA 

-15 

+93 

+  19 

NA 

+  14.3 

•  •  ^  «  rv>A 

43.5 

70.4 

208.1 

NA 

364.4 

(dollars  are  in  millions) 

1973  

(•) 

1»246.0 

(b) 

76.0 

489.0 

2.001.0 

1974    

  194.0 

(•) 

1356.0 

(b) 

87.2 

549.2 

2.186.4 

1975  

  211^5  * 

(«) 

1,485.0 

(b) 

98.8 

583.0 

23783 

1976.  

245.1 

(a) 

1,663.0 

(b) 

145.7 

678.2 

2,732.0 

1977.  

245.1 

(•) 

2,195.1 

(b) 

249.6 

811.0 

3400.8 

1978  

(•) 

2,4733 

(b) 

449.8 

948.0 

4,131.4 

  275.4 

(a) 

2.136.0 

(b) 

604.6 

669.4 

3,685.4 

1980.  

  2693 

(a) 

2,2903 

(b) 

776.4 

526.4 

3,86Z4 

1981   „  

  256,4 

(•) 

2341.7 

(b) 

1.062.8 

309.0 

3.969.9 

1982..  ^  

  283.0 

(*) 

1.925.1 

(b) 

13844 

49.0 

3,641.6 

1983    

  2693 

(•) 

1,689.0 

17.-^^ 

1,810.9 

27.9 

3,8143 

1984  

298.7 

(•) 

1448.8 

1033 

2383.9 

35.7 

4370.4 

1985  

281.0 

(•) 

1.280.5 

389.5 

2,4114 

253 

4,387.8 

1986  

  228.1 

(a) 

983.0 

930.1 

2,4994 

104 

4,651.1 

1987.  

2033 

143 

793.1 

1493.6 

2.959.7 

(c) 

54674 

Percent  change 

in  1986^7.  

  -11.0 

NA 

-19 

+713 

+  18.4 

NA 

+  19.7 

Jan-June  1988  

  100.2 

14.8 

302.7 

1,0093 

1431.6 

NA 

2,961.4 

NA  -  Not  applicable. 


Note:  Cassettes  became  the  configuration  of  choice  in  1983»  beating  LP's  by  27.2  million  units.  CD  shipments  surpassed  LP  shipments 
for  the  first  time  during  the  first  half  of  1988. 

(a)  Not  avatUbie  before  1987. 

(b)  Not  available  before  1983. 

(c)  Not  available  after  1986. 

Sovrec:  Recording  Industry  Association  of  America  Inc.  (RIAA),  Inside  the  Recoroiny  Industry  A  Statistical  Overview  -  1988  Update. 
Washington,  D.C.  1988,  pp.  8  and  9. 

Mtthodolofiabl  No<«  Member  companies  of  the  Recording  Industry  Association  of  America  regularly  report  their  compan/s  sales 
figures  (dollars  and  units)  to  Peat,  Marwick,  Main  &  Co.  in  Washington,  D.C.  They  act  as  an  independent  accounting  firm  for  the 
fecording  industry. 

RlAA*s  Market  Research  Committee  meets  twice  a  year  to  translate  these  aggrcgatCsfigurcs  to  represent  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
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Table  S»64. 

Breakdown  of  recording  industry  annual  dollar  volume  of  gross  sales,  price  categories, 
product,  and  market:  1985*1987 


G^ctts•k<^  volume 


196S 


1966 


(oeicentage  of  annutl  dolUr  volume) 


1987 


OlMCttCt.. 


Ccmpcct  ditcs^ 


LPs  

7"  singles*^' 


59 
8 

26 
2 
5 


56 
19 
18 
2 
5 


50 
32 
13 
3 
2 


Prke  cttefoncs 

Current  lekaie/best  seller.. 

FuU  price  ciulog  

Mid-liiie. 
Budget. 


CutKHlU^ 


37 
41 
10 
9 
3 


35 
38 
16 
7 
4 


50 
25 
13 
6 
6 


Product 


Prerecorded  music. 
Prerecorded  videOw. 
Blank  audio  tape — 
Blank  video  tape  — 


Other  acceswrics,  hardware . 


76 
13 
3 
2 
6 


82 
10 
3 
2 
3 


78 
9 
3 
2 
8 


Mar^t 


Retail  butinest. 


Wboksak  rack  business. 
Independent  distribution. 
Wbotesale  one<«top  business . 


52 
34 
4 

10 


52 
40 
4 
4 


57 
35 
5 
3 


So«it«  National  Association  of  Recording  Merchandisers,  RIAA/NARM  Market  Research  Survey.  Dau  taken  from  Record  Industry 
Assodation  of  America,  Inside  the  Recordini  Industry:  A  Sutistical  Quetview  >  1988  Update.  Washington,  D.C,  1988.  pp.  2^23. 

MatlMdolofiaa  SMm  Merchandiser's  Survey.  RIAA/NARM  Survey:  1985*1987.  The  Market  Research  Committee  of  the  RIAA  and 
the  National  Aiaociation  of  Recording  Merchaadken  (NARM)  commiiskxied  SInrod  Marketing  Group  Inc.  to  conduct  the  RIAA/ 
NARM  annual  joint  market  reft^  project  Qucstskimiaires  u.«ek)ped  by  a  RIAA/NARM  joint  subcom^ 
to  fU  i«gular  NARM  membera.  The  quettkMM  pertained  to  buying  patterns,  sates  volume  and  outlet  information.  Surveys  were 
competed  and  leturaed  by  90  NARM  mcmbeit,  representing  approximately  80  percent  of  that  organization's  membership  by  product 
volume*  Results  for  tke  last  three  years  are  provided. 
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Tables^. 

Tr»ds  in  consumer  purchases  of  prerecorded  discs  and  tapes  in  tlie  United  States: 
1985-1987 


19&5  1966  1967 


(pcrcoit  of  doUar  volume) 

Coofigunitioo  purchased 


Tm^     2  2  1 

12*sin|ks     2  2  2 

LP*   34  28  18 

Compactdlict   3  10  20 

CMMdctapct   59  57  59 

TVpe  of  BHttic  piudMted 

Oo^    4  3  3 

Jmb   3  4  4 

OmM   5  6  5 

Other   8  6  7 

Couatiy.   10  10  10 

Black/uiUn  ,   10  10  12 

Pop   17  14  13 

^DdL^     43  47  47 

DK/iefwed.™   NA  X  1 

10-14   9  9  7 

15-19   25  23  24 

20.24   15  20  19 

25.29   14  14  15 

30-34     11  10  11 

35+    «   26  24  25 

lUce 

White     82  82  80 

Black     11  12  12 

Hispanic     3  2  3 

Other   3  3  3 

NA/reftised.     1  1  l 

Gender 

Mak  ™ —  53  56  57 

Female    . —     .47  44  43 

Where  purchased 

Record  store   61  63  66 

Other  store     23  22  20 

Tape/Record  club   10  9  10 

Mailorder   5  5  4 

DK/refused.  .  1  l  i 

Repon 

Northeast     21  22  21 

South   34  31  32 

North  Central   24  24  22 

West   23  23  23 


NA- Not  available. 

N«4«  Due  to  roundinfi  fipires  may  not  add  to  100  percent 

Savm:  Chihoa  Research  Services.  Data  taken  from  Recording  Industry  Association  of  America  Inc.,  Inside  the  Recording  Industry:  A 
Sutiitfcal  0>?tvieir>  1968  Uixiite.  Washington^  D.C,  1968»  pp.  11-15. 

MatlMMofkal  Note  IVtiMis  to  Com— iir  PurciiMn  of  Prtrwordad  Dlacs  a»d  TapM  La  the  UiUtsd  States  1985.1987.  Every  month, 
Chilton  Research  Services  (CRS),  conducts  a  consumer  survey  under  the  guidance  of  the  RIAA  Market  Research  Committee. 
Coatuaiers  are  interviewed  using  a  random  sampling  of  approximatety  1,225  males  and  females,  ten  yean  of  age  or  older,  out  of  which  an 
average  of  225  record  buyers  are  contacted  throughout  the  continental  United  Sutes.  Also  questioned  are  non-buyers  to  determine  their 
demographics  and  reasons  for  not  purchasing.  Buyers  are  asked  to  list  their  monthly  purchases  and  provide  other  details  such  u  rcull  vs. 
mail  order,  price,  music  type,  configuration  of  choice,  etc. 
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Table  8^       The  Recording  Industiy  Association  of  America  Annual  Gold,  Platinum, 
and  Multi-Platinum  awards:  1958-1987  (continued  on  next  page) 


1959^ 
I960. 


196U 
1962. 
1963. 


1964. 

196^;., 

1966. 


1967. 
1968. 


1969. 
1970. 


1971. 
1972.. 


1973. 


1974. 
1975..... 

1976 
1977. 
1978.. 
1979.. 
I960.. 


1981.. 
1962. 


1983. 
1984. 


196S.. 


1966.. 


1987. 
T«labtluro«||i  l$f7- 


Multt- 

Multt- 

* 

Gold 

Gold 

PUiiaum 

PUtiaum 

PUttnum 

PUtinum 

LPi 

Singles 

LTi 

Siofkt 

LFi 

Singles 

\ 

1 

4 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

6 

1 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  . 

16 

0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

N/ 

i 

t< 

13 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

37 

5 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

27 

2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

? 

28 

7 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

i 

36 

11 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

CO 

23 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

\ 

61 

34 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

75 

45 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

94 

64 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

114 

56 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

55 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

124 

66 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

116 

70 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

127 

68 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

125 

48 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

149 

55 

37 

NA 

NA 

183 

55 

68 

3 

NA 

NA 

193 

61 

102 

10 

NA 

NA 

112 

60 

42 

12 

NA 

NA 

160 

42 

66 

NA 

NA 

!53 

32 

60 

NA 

NA 

130 

24 

55 

NA 

NA 

111 

47 

49 

NA 

NA 

131 

26 

59 

109 

0 

138 

14 

65 

61 

1 

140 

7 

204 

108 

0 

142 

3 

79 

71 

0 

2^3 

M7 

886 

43 

349 

1 

I  ^ 

Ieric 


NA*  Not  applicable. 

Nalr  Platinum  Certification  sutus  began  in  1976,  Multi-Platinum  Certification  began  in  1984. 

SMTtc  Recording  Industry  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  Inside  the  Recording  Industry;  A  Statistical  Qveyvicw  -  19W  Update, 
Washington,  D.C  1988,  p.  19. 
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Table  The  Recording  Industiy  Association  of  America  Annual  Gold,  Platinum, 

and  Multi-Platinum  awards:  - 1958-1987  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Note  RIAA  Gold  and  PUtinum  Awards 
«GoldCri(fria 

The  Recording  Industiy  AssocUtioo  of  America  has  been  the  only  ofTidal  certificatioo  agency  for  Gold  Record  Awards  since  they  were 
conceived  in  1958,  and  for  PUtinum  Record  Awards  since  their  inception  on  January  1,  1976.  From  1958  until  Januaiy  V  1975,  the 
requirenaent  for  a  GoW  Album  certification  was  a  minimum  of  $1  miUioo  in  manufacturer's  doUar  volume  based  at  33  1/3  percent  of 
suggested  retail  price  of  each  LP,  tape  and/or  CD  sold.  Currently,  the  requirement  is  a  minimum  sale  of  500,000  units.  A  further 
requirement  is  that  the  manufacturer's  doUar  volume  be  at  least  $1  miltioa  based  at  33  1/3  percent  of  the  suggested  retail  price  of  each 
record,  tape  and/or  CD  sold. 

Currently,  the  requirement  for  a  Gold  Single  is  the  sale  of  one  miUioa  copies,  with  Dtsoo/Dance  Music  records  (12-inch  33  l/3*s  or  45*s 
with  one  selection  per  side)  counted  as  two  units.  The  *A*  side  must  be  the  same  on  all  configuratiotts  to  combine  sales. 

Effective  Januaiy  1, 1969,  the  requirement  for  Gold  Sin^  certificatioo  will  be  a  minimum  of  500|000  copies,  with  extended  play  versions 
(vinyl  EP,  maid-cassette  and  CD-3  maxi)  counted  as  two  units.  Regular  45*s,  cassette  singles  and  CD  singles  will  be  counted  as  one  unit. 
The  *A*  side  must  be  the  same  on  all  configurations  to  combine  sales.  The  "B*  side  may  vary  and  be  combined  in  sales. 

Pladawn  Criteria 

For  Platinum  Album  certificatkMis,  the  requirement  is  a  minimum  sale  of  one  million  units  in  LP's,  tapes  and/or  CD's  with 
manufacturer's  dollar  volume  at  least  $2  million,  based  on  33  1/3  percent  of  suggested  retail  price  for  each  record,  tape  and/or  CD  sold. 
Other  requirements  for  Gold  Albums  also  apply. 

Currently,  for  a  Platinum  Single  a  sale  of  two  million  units  is  required  and  for  all  other  gold  single  requirements  apply. 

Effective  January  1,  1969,  the  requirement  for  a  Platinum  Single  certification  is  a  minimum  sale  of  one  million  copies.  All  other  Gold 
Single  requirements  apply. 

Promotional  copies  for  radio  and  pren  review  purposes  are  not  included  in  the  sales,  but  recordings  given  free  with  quantities  purchased 

are  included.  Sales  through  record  and  tape  clubs  are  included,  but  club  bonus  records  or  membership  enrollment  inducement  packages 
are  not  included. 

Only  domestic  U.S.  sales  may  be  included.  Expor  sales  and  sales  to  military  post  exchanges  overseas  are  excluded.  At  least  fifty  percent 
(50%)  of  the  recordings  sold  must  go  through  nom.al  retail  outlets.  Special  packages  sold  only  though  clubs  or  mail  will  not  be  included. 

The  RIAA  adopted  a  new  post-release  qualification  delay  of  60  days  for  the  Gold  and  Platinum  Record  Awards  certification,  effective  for 
all  recording!  released  on  or  after  January  4,  1960.  A  IZOday  certification  delay  has  been  adopted  as  of  July  1,  1979.  Up  to  that  time 
there  was  no  delay  in  applying  for  oeitificatiofi. 

Effective  January  1, 1963,  the  following  criteria  were  added  for  the  purpose  of  certifying  multi-record,  Upe  or  CD  sets.  For  three  or  more 
record,  tape  or  CD  equivalent  sets,  there  must -be  a  minimum  of  250,000  net  sets  shipped,  at  a  minimum  of  $2  million  worth  of  net  sales, 
basca  on  33  1/3  percent  of  suggested  reUil  price,  for  a  Gold  awurd;  500,000  seU  and  S4  million  for  a  Platinum  award,  and  seU  are  not  to 
be  combined  with  sales  oi  individual  LP,  Upe  or  CD  equivalents  within  those  sets  for  certification.  All  other  Gold  Album  requiremenU 
aiiply. 

MvHi-PiaHMn  Criteria 

RIAA  presented  its  first  Multi*Platinum  certification  awards  on  Decembers,  1964,  to  a  toul  of  106  albums.  With  the  introduction  of  the 
Multi-Ptatinum  category,  albums  and  singles  will  now  be  certified  at  successive  million  levels,  combining  sales  of  records,  tapes  and 
compact  discs  (CD's),  as  in  the  past 

After  the  manufacturer  applies  for  certification,  the  official  RIAA  auditing  firm  makes  an  appointment  to  verify  the  sales  touls,  and  then 
issues  a  formal  certification*  This  permits  the  manufacturer  to  order  the  official  Gold  and  PUtinum  Record  Awird  PUques,  with  the 
trademaiked  sales  certification  seal,  available  only  through  RIAA. 

Muhi-PUttnum  certificatioas  for  albums  will  be  awarded  at  successive  sales  leveU  of  2  million  units,  3  million  units,  4  million  units,  5 
millioa  uniU,  and  at  each  million^nit  sale  level  thereafter.  For  certification  purposes,  an  "album*  will  include  its  LP,  Upe  and  compact 
disc  configuration  counterparts.  A  further  requirement  is  that  the  manufacturer's  dolUr  volume  total  at  least  S4  million  for  sales  of  2 
millioQ  units;  $6  million  for  sales  of  3  million  uniU;  $8  million  for  sales  of  4  million  units,  etc.  These  dolUr  volumes  are  based  on  33  1/3 
percent  of  the  suggested  retail  price  of  each  album  sold. 

Effective  January  1,  1969,  Multi-PUtinum  certifications  for  single  records  may  be  awarded  at  successive  sales  levels  of  2  million  units,  3 
million  units,  4  million  units,  and  at  each  million-unit  sale  level  thereafter.  All  other  Gold  requiremenU  apply. 
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Animal  gold,  platinom  and  malti-platinom  moslc  video  awards:  1985-1987 


Ookl  PUtinum 


1985'   —   ^ 

1986   25  8 

1987  ^   ^9  ^ 


'MiMic  video  oextificatioo  be|ui  in  1965. 
N#lv  MMic  VMm  Cflltrlii 

mA  Miioyiictd  ceitilictUoo  Ic^ 

product  00  October  1.1985.  TtefimofiIiemu$kvkteo«tobe«wirdcdiwrccciti^^  Theywerc  Huey Lew* tad 

the  Newt,'  and  'Plul  Collins  No  Jacket  Required  EP.' 

A  mutic  video  it  defined  m  a  mu»c  title  that  haa  not  been  exhibited  in  a  motion  picture  theater  prior  to  its  rclcaie  as  a  vidcocassctte  or 
videodisc 

TTie  criteria  for  a  noo^heatrical  Gold  Music  Video  U  the  sale  of  25,000  unitt  and/or  sales  vtlue  of  at  least  $1  nwllion  at  wg^«cd  |i« 
price.  The  non-theatrical  PUtinum  Music  Video  criteria  is  the  sale  of  50.000  unitt  and/or  sales  value  of  at  least  $2  milhon  at  suggested 
list  price. 

MvM-PMmm  VMM  Criteria 

The  RIAA  introduced  the  Multi-PUtinum  Music  Video  categoiy  u  of  Januaiy.  1988,  as  an  indication  of  the  continued  success  of  music 
videosaks. 

Criteria  for  a  MulU-Ptatinum  Video  Awaid  arc  the  sales  of  100,000  uniu  and/or  a  value  of  at  least  $4  miUion  at  suggested  list  price. 

Effective  Januaiy  1. 1V89.  Multi-PUUnum  Music  Videos  may  be  rc-certified  in  inciementt  of  50,000  unitt  and/or  $2  million. 

Soem  Recoiding  Industiy  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  Inside  the  Recofdina  Industry:  A  Statistical  Qvgniew  >  19W  Vp<>?K» 
Washington,  D.C,  1988.  p.  20. 
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Table  S-68. 

Annual  U.S.  factoiy  sales  of  consumer  electronic  products  by  type:  1977-1987 


19T7 

1979 

1981 

1983 

1985 

1987 

(dollars  are  in  millions) 



Monochrome  TV  receivers  

530 

561 

505 

465 

309 

287 

Color  TV  rccetven.   

3,289 

3,685 

4349 

5,002 

5^62 

6,271 

Projectioa  TV   

NA 

NA 

287 

268 

488 

527 

VkJeocassctte  recoiden.^  ^.  ^..^^  ^.^.^^  ^.^^ 

180 

389 

1,127 

2,162 

4,738 

5,093 

Color  cameras  ^  

NA 

NA 

147 

303 

228 

35 

Videodisc  paJyers   

NA 

NA 

55 

81 

45 

55 

606 

748 

720 

530 

U72 

1,048 

Se]>arate  audio  coraponents.  ^  

U75 

1,173 

1,363 

1,268 

1.132 

1,400 

Home  radio  

523 

436 

501 

5^ 

379  (e) 

409 

1^ 

1,739 

1,157 

1,102 

1,140 

1.431 

Car  audio  (c)  „  

534 

623 

2,000 

1,900 

3,000 

3.800 

Blank  audio  cassettes  

NA 

NA 

242 

249 

277 

326 

Blank  videocassettes  

NA 

NA 

NA 

580 

1,285 

1.188 

Total  

8,145 

9^59 

12y4S3 

14^5 

19^55 

21,870 

Estimates  by  consensus  (d)  

NA 

NA 

44 

5,936 

6;283  (e) 

8^61 

Grand  Total   

  8,145 

9P59 

12y497 

20^11 

26,238  (c) 

30,431 

NA  -  Not  available. 

(a)  Prior  to  1981,  data  includes  console  phone. 

(b)  Prior  to  1980,  data  includes  some  tape  equipment  other  than  portable. 

(c)  Prior  to  1980,  data  reflects  factory  installed  car  audio  products  only. 

(d)  Includes  personal  computers,  software,  programmable  viode  game  cartridges,  telephones,  telephone  answering  devices,  and 
viodediscs. 

(e)  Revised. 

Source:  Electronic  Industries  Association  Marketing  Senaces  Department.  Data  taken  from  Recording  Industry  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  Inside  the  Recording  Industry:  A  Statistical  Overview  -  1988  Utxiate..  Washington.  D.C..  1988.  pp.  26-27. 
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Tabic  8^9.  U.S.  imports  and  exports  of  prerecorded  tapes  and  discs:  1987 


Number  or  Units 


LP's  ( + EP*s)  33 1/3  Singles  Tapes 


Imports        Exports        Imports  Exports        In,ports       Ejqwrts  Imports  Exports 


Europe 

14367,707 

NA 

EJB.C  

...  1,440,023 

10.713 

374.861 

67391 

9375.100 

NA 

RestoTEurope^  2^394 

85,706 

2369.068 

11.096 

4390304 

NA 

4.176,159 

NA 

North  America 

VSJl 

NA 

CV\9^  ...... .n...- 

^  933.175 

9.639 

941.137 

55314 

83913B6 

NA 

897,923 

Latin  Amtnu  

_  164344 

20307 

578,164 

4.713 

4.411.055 

NA 

16,155 

NA 

Caribbean  ^ 

78,422 

NA 

61,421 

600 

828,161 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Africa  

^  3,001 

NA 

5.667 

NA 

179.405 

NA 

18,775 

NA 

Middle  East  

_  2^ 

NA 

7.923 

NA 

581,922 

NA 

3,160 

NA 

Asia  

S3,506 

6.>^22 

414,499 

33,969 

18309.002 

NA 

27320,070 

NA 

Australia  

_  64394 

2,749 

51393 

1.046 

105353 

NA 

121.703 

NA 

Totol  (World)  

134,038 

5,IIH1S3 

174,831 

47^472^98 

NA 

47^I>S2 

NA 

US.  DoUar  Value 


Records  33 1/3  Singles  Tapes 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

jHxports 

Imports 

Export] 

Europe 

46,700,472 

NA 

EJB.C  

3,634,611 

66,154 

946377 

313,679 

9.931.676 

29,100 

Rest  of  Europe.^ 

8374,919 

411336 

8,793333 

47337 

8,601,879 

103361 

24.927,733 

NA 

North  America 

VSJl 

Canada  

I3O63O6 

90.606 

1355,038 

285.941 

10,747342 

94,941 

3.799319 

NA 

Latin  America  

357362 

71.796 

847354 

26367 

4.956,415 

356345 

50323 

NA 

324.181 

NA 

164332 

2,667 

201.125 

9,106 

NA 

NA 

Africa..   

21311 

NA 

19.952 

NA 

177,780 

65,000 

188374 

NA 

Middle  East  

8,711 

NA 

10,021 

NA 

168,623 

NA 

5.416 

NA 

335351 

35378 

1,013.145 

84,697 

9306,970 

136372 

65315.049 

NA 

Australia  

226.677 

12,764 

224,781 

3.472 

195.001 

6.002 

222353 

NA 

ToteKWarM)...^ 

14*492,131 

25311348 

44486,711 

888>29 

14M99439 

NA 

NA  •  Not  available/not  applicable. 

Savim  VS.  Intematiooal  Trade  Commission  (TTC).  DaU  taken  from  Recording  Industry  Association  of  America,  Ipsjje  RcV9P>»"8 
Industry  A  Sutistical  Ovtnnew  - 1988  Ut)df tc.  Washington.  D.C.,  1988.  p.  31 
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Table  S*70. 

Total  nunbe?  of  enployees  «nd  number  and-peroent  of  ^ooiei^  employees  irt 
the  motion  picture  end  broadcasting  industries:  1347-1388 


Hotloo  plctur*  InJwtn  tro«dc*ftiut  InAwtry 


ToUl 

Toua 

Ptrc«nt 

ToUl 

ToUl 

P«rc«nt 

Ymt 

«f>loyMI 

(Id  tliouuiKls) 

tits  tlmi«B*w4>\ 

NA 

MA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

NA 

1949  

lA 

MA 

MA 

HA 

1950  

  241.0 

MA 

MA 

MA 
lA 

MA 

1951  

  245.4 

MA 

MA 

HA 
HA 

MA 
■A 

MA 

MA 

MA 

lA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

lA 

MA 

HA 

MA 

MA 

HA 

HA 
HA 

MA 
HA 

MA 

MA 

HA. 

Ml 

HA 
HA 

HA 
HA 

1954  

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 
HA 

HA 
HA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

MA 

86.9 

MA 

MA 

MA 

NA 

88.9 

MA 

HA 

HA 

19W  

66.3 

35.0 

09  A 

H  A 

1961  

64.1 

34.4 

VJ.T 

11  A 

AA.O 

1962  

  178.3 

60.7 

34.0 

95.3 

21.4 

22.5 

59. a 

33.9 

99.1 

22.2 

22.4 

1964  

58.8 

33.1 

102.9 

22.4 

1965  

  185  \  « 

59.1 

31.9 

lVD.7 

23.6 

22. 1 

1966  

60.8 

32.4 

113.6 

24.8 

21.8 

64.4 

33.1 

119.6 

26.9 

22.5 

66.4 

33.9 

123.6 

28.3 

22.9 

1969  

  206  7 

69.5 

33.6 

131.3 

31.2 

23.8 

19/0  

  204.1 

70.7 

i4.6 

IJ/  .0 

32.2 

23.4 

1971  

71.4 

35.5 

1  Al  A 

33. b 

23.6 

73.0 

35.6 

1 A9  ^ 

M.l 

23.9 

76.7 

37.1 

/ 

lA  T 

76.5 

36.9 

149.4 

18.1 

25.5 

76.5 

37.2 

154.5 

40.7 

26.3 

76.6 

36.6 

159.8 

42.9 

26.8 

77.8 

36.4 

168.6 

47.2 

28.0 

79.3 

37.2 

179.8 

52.7 

29.3 

84.5 

37.1 

188.5 

58. 5 

31.0 

1980  

81.6 

37.8 

198.0 

63.3 

32.0 

1981  

86.4 

40.5 

202.5 

66.0 

32.6 

1082  

82.0 

38.8 

218.8 

72.2 

33.0 

1983  

83.8 

39.2 

225.6 

77.4 

34.3 

1984  

88.3 

40.7 

233.1 

81.0 

34.7 

92.4 

41.1 

738.4 

84.8 

35.6 

95.3 

42.1 

237.8 

85.8 

36.1 

NA  *  Not  avaiUblt. 


Sara:  U.S.  kinau  of  Ubor  SUtiitici,  IvplojMot  and  Sunii^i,  Uolud  SUUi,  1909-1978  tod 
SupplwoU. 

As  ificluM  in  Harold  Horoiriu,  Th>  Work  and  famimt  of  Artitt»  in  thn  WndU  »i«tH.  of  r.it^,  ^^^^  ''^ 
TflfYili«,  laUooal  KodowMt  for  tin  Arti,  Uathii^oQ,  D.C.,  tabla  2,  p.  12.   rr«pai«d  for  Mm  'JOCCO 
S^pociia  oa  tlit  Cultural  Inkistriat,  SmuI,  Xotm,  Nay  1982  (t«via«l  RovMybar  1982).  Updated  for  this 
npoct  fna  toiirc*  citad  abovt. 
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ERLC  ^  ^  ^ 


Total  number  of  full-time  equivalent  persons  engaged  in  motion  pictures  and  radio,  and  television 
broadcasting:  1929-1988 


Year 


Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis.  The  National  Income  and  Product  Accounts,  1929-1982;  Sec  table  2-16  for  full  citation. 
These  dau,  in  fiill-lime  equivalents,  differ  from  those  (data)  in  uble  8-70  which  arc  taken  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
scries  Employment  and  Earnings. 
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Table  8-71. 

Number  of  radio  and  teleyision  network  mnd  station  employees:    1930 «  1935,  and  1939-1980 

7oUl 

ToUi  xwiio  uifvltion 


1950   6,000 

W3S   U,600 

19Sa  :.  :.  22,500 

1939.  X  :.  ■  ■-   23 ,900  <• 

mo  .'  .:  .:.  :.>:.....   25,700  '> 

\9h\.._.  <  .:   27,600  * 

1942....  ..:   29,600  * 

1943.  .:  .   31,800  * 

1944....  .:   34,300  * 

1945..^.:.:   37,800  * 

1946  .:.   W,000  * 

1947...:.  :  ..:   «A  * 

194a......  ^  >.  -   W,MO  * 

1949...      52,000  3,800 

1950 . . .:.  :..   I*  •  f  wo 

1951....  :   RA  MA 

1952  ..:  .:   51 ,000  U  ,000 

19S3  o   51,800  18,200 

1954  ...>.. . .:   42 ,400  ^9,400 

1955 .  :. .:  :  „.  :  ^  :   45 ,300  32  ,300 

1956. .:   47 ,400  35 ,700 

1957  .:   48 ,900  37 ,800 

1958.   48,800  39,400 

1959.   >.   .:   50,400  40,300 

1960.  ^  :.  .:  .>   53 ,000  40,600 

1961  :.  y  :.  :..  ..  ...... ...   54 ,200  40,100 

1962 ..  ^.  :.    56 , 100  41 ,900 

1963...:  :  .:   57,900  43,700 

1964   60,200  45,700 

1965....  .:                                  ...:   60,200  47,700 

1966.  .  :   64,800  50,300 

1967   67,200  51,700 

1968..:  :  .:   70,700  55,300 

1969..:  .:  ..:  .......x  ■  ■:■  ■    ■>  :   70,000  57,800 

1970 .   7 1 ,000  58,400 

1971   73,400  58,100 

1972.  .,   76,200  59,300 

1973  >.  .:.      77 ,500  60,200 

1974  .:  ....   80 , 100  61 ,900 

1975.  ,  ........ .:.:.:   81 ,800  62,300 

1976.  <   86,300  64,800 

1977  :   .:                 .:   86,400  67 ,200 

1978. . .:  .:  , .. .   9) . 700  70,800 

1979..:.  ..:   4,400  75,500 

1960.  c.  :.  :  ■:■  ■    98 ,000  78 ,300 


NA  *  Not  available. 

Hot  ApplicAbU. 
•oUi:  All  figures  ir«  rountod  to  tht  nurtst  tuntred. 
*Ttltvision  (UU  for  1941  >  1948  ir«  included  in  Uw  radio  toUU. 

Sowqm:  1930  fixurt:  U.S.  OeptftMnt  of  Cammtf  miatU;  1935*1965  daU:  POC,  at  prlAtad  in  unu\  miMOfraphad  financial  rtports  for  the  radio 
and  Ultvision  industriat;  1965*1980  daU:   fCC,  at  includad  in  Uw  fCC**  AiMual  Kaoort. 

At  incliMtod  in  Qirittophtr  H.  SUrlinf,  Tha  tlactronic  Hadia;  A  Suida  to  Trandt  in  iroadcAittn«  and  *mmr  Tachnolottat  1920*1983.  Mm  York,  KY,  tabU 
460-A,  p.  144,  145. 

MatMalofical  Mte:  Eic*pt  for  tfai  1930  fifura,  which  it  &  U.S.  DapartMOt  of  riirca  attlaaU,  daU  utra  pro>ridad  by  tha  POC.  Tht  figuras  are 
omraot  at  of  tha  latt  day  of  aach  yaar.  loth  fttll-tlaa  and  part*tlaa  Mploywet  an  included  in  the  total t.  Due  to  chant**  ^  ^  dau*t4tb»ring 
procAdurat,  than  will  ba  no  further  FOC  report*  on  overall  iaduatry  aapioywnt  at  fivm  hare.  The  only  official  source  of  daU  will  be  tha  U.S. 
Iitreau  of  Labor  SUtittict,  DapartMnt  of  Coaaarce. 
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state  distribution  of  anncuncers:    1870  ana  1880 


1970 

1222 

Conc6n* 

01 

tntion 

of 

tration 

SUte 

Rank 

ratio 

Rank 

announcers 

ratio* 

2,415 

.93 

1 

3,986 

.78 

3 

1,502 

1.08 

2 

3,267 

1.10 

2 

1,966 

.82 

3 

2,690 

,75 

5 

1,099 

1.34 

4 

2,293 

1.21 

7 

1,021 

.74 

5 

1,843 

.83 

,  6 

1,049 

.70 

6 

1,817 

.74 

k 

1,297 

.84 

7 

1,793 

•74 

8 

913 

.82 

8 

1,661 

.88 

9 

856 

1.29 

9 

1,551 

1.25 

11 

684 

1.19 

10 

1,425 

1.28 

10 

734 

1.25 

11 

1,236 

l.U 

12 

658 

1.33 

12 

1,174 

1.26 

19 

513 

1.27 

13 

1,174 

1.60 

13 

606 

1.05 

14 

1,136 

1.12 

XndiaM  

17 

556 

.82 

15 

1,101 

.95 

14 

578 

.97 

16 

1,085 

1.07 

21 

468 

1.18 

17 

990 

1.26 

18 

520 

1.20 

18 

915 

1.05 

Hinnetota              •  > 

22 

456 

.92 

19 

894 

1.00 

27 

357 

1.28 

20 

874 

1.36 

'3 

442 

1.20 

21 

873 

1.28 

16 

561 

.72 

22 

846 

.67 

IS 

576 

1.12 

23 

835 

.90 

20 

489 

1.34 

24 

832 

1.35 

30 

320 

1.02 

25 

823 

1.36 

29 

339 

1.06 

26 

777 

1.23 

26 

369 

1.36 

27 

706 

1.26 

28 

356 

1.24 

28 

706 

1.40 

25 

390 

1.59 

29 

679 

1.50 

32 

279 

1.34 

30 

666 

1.25 

2k 

395 

.41 

3! 

625 

.39 

33 

273 

1.22 

32 

581 

1.37 

31 

291 

.69 

33 

485 

.69 

215 

1.12 

34 

433 

1.29 

38 

191 

1.02 

35 

433 

1.28 

34 

260 

2.35 

36 

392 

1.59 

39 

186 

2.68 

37 

334 

2.58 

40 

174 

2.06 

38 

291 

1.81 

37 

199 

1.54 

39 

280 

1.00 

41 

160 

1.82 

40 

280 

1.49 

36 

203 

1.64 

41 

279 

1.25 

42 

145 

1.80 

42 

260 

1.85 

43 

141 

2.08 

43 

259 

1.36 

47 

94 

.98 

44 

241 

1.23 

50 

53 

1.67 

45 

205 

2.49 

45 

105 

2.50 

46 

192 

1.88 

44 

116 

1.17 

47 

180 

.88 

48 

71 

.56 

48 

174 

.84 

46 

96 

1.69 

49 

103 

.94 

49 

70 

.99 

50 

84 

.67 

loU:   Sutes  ar«  in  order  of  rank  of  nuaber  of  aiVMuncars  in  1980. 

•Concentration  ratio:  Proportion  of  announcers  in  State  labor  force  collared  with  national  proportion.  A 
r»Uo  of  1,00  vould  mui  that  SUte  coMentratioo      id«Ucal  to  the  national  «vwra«e. 

SoMts:  U.S.  Bureau  of  tht  Ceneua,  Ceniui  of  FopuUUon,  Mational  Indiawint.  for  tfaa  hin,  Research 
Diviiioc,  Wh«^  Artists  Live>  1980.  Haahmfton,  D.C.,  Report  19,  March  1987,  figure  III,  p.  17. 
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Table  8-73. 

Minority  and  female  employment  in  qommercial  and  public  television  stations: 
1971-1981 


1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

(percent) 

Cniirr  \  il  telcvisioo  stations 

Minority  eaployees 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

14 

16 

17 

16 

17 

15 

18 

20 

20 

21 

22 

22 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total,  all  minority  eo^loyees.. 

9 

11 

12 

13 

13 

15 

15 

NA 

HA 

NA 

NA 

Feoale  eoployees 

22 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

28 

29 

31 

32 

32 

24 

26 

27 

30 

31 

33 

35 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total,  all  feoale  e^>loye6s — 

22 

23 

23 

25 

26 

27 

29 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Public  telcnrisiGO  statioos 

Minority  employees 

8 

10 

U 

11 

12 

12 

13 

17 

15 

17 

17 

10 

9 

9 

10 

11 

12 

12 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total,  all  ainority  eoployees.. 

9 

10 

10 

11 

12 

12 

13 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Female  eaployees 

28 

29 

30 

■31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

37 

37 

39 

25 

25 

31 

32 

34 

38 

39 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total,  all  female  employees — 

27 

28 

30 

31 

32 

34 

35 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  -  Diita  from  source  after  1977  do  not  include  part-time  personnel. 

Sourr«s:   Data  through  1976  taken  from  United  Church  of  Christ,  Office  of  Coomunication,  Television  Station 
Eoploywsnt  Practices,  appropriate  annual  issues;  data  fc.  1977-1981  from  FCC,  SEO  Trend  Report  (1981),  p;^.  2  and 
8. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  The  Electronic  Media:   A  Guide  to  trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Hewer 
Technologies  1920-1983,  Praeger,  New  York,  NY,  1984,  table  460-D,  p.  149. 

HBtbodologlcal  note:   Data  based  on  FCC-gathered  statistics  which  are  reanalyzed  each  year  by  the  Office  of 
CcMunicatioQ«  United  Church  of  Christ.   The  category  of  '^sinorities'*  includes  Blacks,  Orientals,  Native 
Americans,  and  Hispanic  Americans.   The  United  Church  of  Christ  warns  that  station-reported  data  nay 
overestimate  minority  et^loyment,  especially  in  higher-ranking  jobs. 
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Table  8-74.  ^     ,  ^  • 

Number  of  members  and  earnings  of  selected  television  unions: 


1961-1981 


Year 


AfTRA  (a) 


Nuober      ToUl  Nunber 
of     neober  of 
mei^rs  earnings  L'iobers 


Sc»an  Actors  Guild  (SAG) 


Member  earnings  froa- 


Television 


Writers  Guild  of 
Aasrica  West 


Produc- 
tion 


Resi- 
duals 


Total      Number  Total 
CoMer-  Theatrical      neaber         of  «o«ber 
cials         filfts  earnings  ae^rs  earnings  (c) 


(dollars  are  in  aillions  ) 

1%1                  HAMAMAKA              «A              MA  HAHA9A  26.0 

1%2             15,506          MA     U,365         21.6             6.4               MA  MA         73.7           MA  27.0 

1%3             16,351          MA     14,650         19.7              7.7               MA  MA         76.9          HA  7.0 

1964             16,780          MA     15,290         23.2             7.7               SA  MA         83.9          MA  32.0 

1965   17,073  NA     16,117         26.6  7.3  38.6  25.7         97.8      2,336  32.0 

1966   17,565  MA     16,791         32.2  8.i  40.6  23.7        104.7      2,448  34.0 

1%7  ..  .     18,184  NA     18,471         24.8  11.1  46.3  26.6        108.9      2,596  37.0 

1968  ....     18,897  NA     21,57  1         23.9  12.1  51.6  25.0        112.8      2,723  42.0 

1969    21,076  NA     21,600         25.4  10.5  57.1  27.6        121.2      2,740  45.0 

1970    24,000      107.3     22,446         23.4  11.0  61.4  17.9        1).4.3      2,909  39.0 

1971  ....  22,752  132.1  24,996  20.5  13.5  59.2  20.6  114.4  2,948  37.0 

1972  ..  .  23,714  131.6  26,610  38.6  13.1  62.3  22.2  136.2  2,865  39.2 

1973  ....  24,576  140.9  27,904  37.4  11.0  73.5  25.3  147.2  2,998  .  42.6 
1974   26,220  156.3  29,797  47.9  12.8  78.7  24.8  164.3  3,172  56.1 

1975  ....     25,490      166.0     31,522         53.0  18.9  86.3  24.4        182.8      3,550  72.6 

1976  ....     29,672      214.4     32,434         63.6  (b)  110.7  33.7        208.0      3,961  76.0 

1977    34,049      245.3     35,118         84.2  NA  125.2  42.0        251.4      4,380  92.0 

1978  ....  38,610  279.9  38,981  111.5  HA  147.6  V..9  304.0  4,780  109.3 
1979             V.,083      307.6     43,241        113.7               «          166.3  57.9        357.9       5,252  135.7 

1980    ...     40,083      341.4     47,132        126.8  lA  192.6  65.9        385.3      5,717  142.7 

1981   52,233      195.6     50,424        161.3  MA  211.2  66.8        439.3      6,003  113.5 

SA  -  Mot  available. 

(a)  AKsrican  Federation  of  Television  and  Radio  Artists   (includes  iiost  on-air  personnel  of  the  networks  and 
large  radio  and  TV  stations). 

(b)  t*^aat  now  split  between  TV  production  and  theatrical  f  ilas. 

(c)  Includes  earnings  froa  television  co««rcials  and  theatrical  filas. 

Soutcm:  AFTRA:   1%1-1969,  Office  of  Teleco^nications  Policy  (1973);  1970-1977,  MAJHIBX-Mi«ber  of  Meabers,  III 
10  Muiber  of  Earnings,  III  28;  1978-1981,  dir«:t  to  Christoj^er  H.  Sterling  froa  AFTKA  Office  of  National  S«:re- 
ta^.   SAG:  dau  to  1971  fro.  Office  of  TeltcoMonications  Policy  (1973);  1972-1981  (all  categories),  direct  to 
Christopher  H.  Sterling  fr««  SAC,  Office  of  National  Executive  Secretary.  Writers  Guild  of  Africa  Vtest:  Mu*er 
of  Miters,  1965-1978,  MAIHIKX,  III  33;  l>r79-1981,  direct  to  Christopher  H.  Sterling  fro«  Office  of  Director;  ToUl 
Miber  earnings,  1961-1971,  Office  of  telecownications  Policy  (1973);  1972-1981,  dir«:t  to  Christopher  H. 
Sterling  fro«  Writers  Guild  of  Africa  West,  Office  of  the  Director. 

As  included  in  Christopher  H.  Sterling,  Electronic  Hedia;  A  Guide  to  Trends  in  Broadcasting  and  Newer  Technologies 
1920-1983.  Praeger,  New  York,  MY,  1984,  table  460-C,  pp.  147,  148. 
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Table  8-75. 

Total  membership  and  percent  change  in  memttership  of  Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG): 
1933-1988 


Toul  Number  change  Percent  change 

Year  members*  from  previous  year  from  previous  year 


1933,.  

2,462 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1934   

3,150 

(  +  ) 

688 

(♦) 

279 

1935-1938  

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1939^.  

8^ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

1940   

8,704 

(  +  ) 

342 

(  +  ) 

4.1 

1941  

9,228 

(  +  ) 

524 

6.0 

1942^  

8,277 

(■) 

951 

(-) 

103 

1943.  

8,604 

(  +  ) 

327 

(  +  ) 

4.0 

1944.   ..... 

9,642 

(+) 

1,038 

(  +  ) 

12.1 

1945   

8,173 

(-) 

1,469 

(-) 

15.2 

1946.  

9,548 

(  +  ) 

1375 

(*) 

16.8 

1947.  

9,137 

« 

411 

.6 

1948.   

7,663 

(-) 

1,474 

16.1 

1949  

7,707 

(  +  ) 

44 

(  +  ) 

.6 

1950   

7338 

(-) 

369 

'(-) 

43 

1951  

7,404 

(  +  ) 

66 

(  +  ) 

.9 

1951  

7,975 

(  +  ) 

571 

(  +  ) 

7.7 

1953  

8,218 

(  +  ) 

243 

(*) 

3.1 

1954  «  

8370 

(  +  ) 

152 

(*) 

1.9 

1955  

9331 

(  +  ) 

1,461 

(*) 

17.5 

1956...  

10,082 

(  +  ) 

251 

(  +  ) 

2.6 

1957.  

11,174 

(  +  ) 

1,092 

(  +  ) 

103 

1958...  

12,457 

(  +  ) 

1383 

(  +  ) 

1.5 

1959   

13,403 

(  +  ) 

946 

(*) 

7.6 

I960.*.*.... 

13,685 

(  +  ) 

282 

(  +  ) 

2.1 

1961....*  

13,944 

(  +  ) 

259 

(  +  ) 

1.9 

1962  

14315 

(+) 

371 

(+) 

2.7 

1963  

t4,768 

(  +  ) 

453 

(  +  ) 

3.2 

1964  

15302 

(  +  ) 

534 

(  +  ) 

3,6 

1965  

16325 

(  +  ) 

923 

(  +  ) 

6.0 

1966...   

16,793 

(  +  ) 

568 

(  +  ) 

3S 

1967.  

18,495 

(  +  ) 

1,702 

(O 

lO.i 

1968  

20,441 

(  +  ) 

1,946 

(  +  ) 

1969.  

21,748 

(  +  ) 

1307 

(  +  ) 

6.4 

1970  

22315 

(  +  ) 

767 

(+; 
(+) 

33 

1971.™......  

25,060 

(  +  ) 

2345 

11.3 

1971   

26,610 

(  +  ) 

1350 

(+) 

6.2 

1973  

27,904 

(  +  ) 

1394 

(+) 

5.2 

1974  

29,797 

(  +  ) 

1393 

(+) 

63 

1975   

31322 

(  +  ) 

1,725 

(+) 

53 

1976...  

32,434 

(  +  ) 

912 

(+) 

19 

1977.   

35,118 

(  +  ) 

2,684 

(+) 

83 

1978.  

38,981 

(  +  ) 

3.863 

(-) 

11.0 

1979.  ^  

43341 

(  +  ) 

4360 

(+) 

10.9 

1980  

47,132 

(  +  ) 

3,891 

(+) 

9.0 

1981.  

50,414 

(  +  ) 

3,282 

(+) 

7.0 

1982.  

51,715 

(  +  ) 

1301 

(+) 

16 

1983.  

54,017 

(  +  ) 

2302 

(+) 

43 

1984  

57,082 

(  +  ) 

3,06S 

(+) 

5.7 

1985  

60321 

(  +  ) 

3,739 

(+) 

6.6 

1986*  

62,660  * 

(  +  ) 

1330 

(+) 

3.0 

1987„  

70323 

(  +  ) 

7,663 

(+) 

112 

1988.  

72305 

(  +  ) 

1,982 

(+) 

2.8 

NA  -  Not  aviiUbk. 

Not«  In  May  19(16,  SAG  membcnhip  was  61660  and  American  Federation  of  Rauio  and  Television  Actors  (AFTRA)  was  63,839.  There 
were  34,487  mem^n  of  SAG  beloofing  to  both  unions  (55  percent  of  SAG  membership  and  54  percent  of  AFTRA). 

*Dau  on  toul  members  varies  for  1966.  In  ubie  8*79  the  total  was  69,209. 

Sovrcc:  Unpublished  data  provided  by  Tony  Phlpps,  Screen  Actors  Guild.  Hollywood,  CA,  January  1990. 
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Tata!  earnings  and  ineisbers  of  Sown  Actors  GuUd  rSAG)  by  geographic  branch  for  aU 
contracts:  1986  and  1988 


Percent  of 


Percent  of 


Branch 


Earnings 


HoUywood. 
NcwYoik. 
Chictfo. 


San  FfaAckco . 

Flocida  

Detioit 

Boctoo  


DaltM. 

Washinfton,  D.C . 
Gcorfia . 
Tennessee  — 
PhUadelphU  . 

Hawmii  

Denver   

San  Die|o 
Axizooa 
New  Mexico  . 
Houston  — 
Nevada  ....^ 

Utah  

Other  


Total. 


403,41^606 
241^340 

10,777,447 
6^,236 
3431,410 
3357,592 
3;20O,523 
2,572334 
2;»9306 
1,995359 
l,9e9,529 
1,906,536 
1396,426 
1,760,715 
1,034352 
937,965 
576,784 
333,478 
195,112 
I3353I6 

719,680,418 


eaminp 

Members 

members 

1966 

56.1 

31311 

45a 

33.6 

23,483 

33.9 

3^ 

2390 

.33 

\5 

1,913 

2^ 

1.0 

23I8 

3.6 

5 

S 

696 

i!o 

.4 

631 

.9 

.4 

924 

13 

3 

505 

.7 

3 

235 

3 

3 

734 

1.0 

3 

630 

.9 

3 

451 

.7 

2 

358 

.1 

574 

.8 

.1 

106 

2 

.06 

Tii 

A 

.05 

276 

.4 

.03 

156 

2 

2 

449 

.6 

69309  • 

1968 


Hollywood. 


New  York  

Qucafo  

San  Franckco  — 

Flofida  

Detroit . 


Washingtoo,  D.C . 

Boston  «^  

DallM  


PhiUdelphU  , 
Hawaii  


Georgia..^ 
Tennessee. 
SanDiefo. 
Aiizooa . 
Denver . 
New  Mexico  . 
Houston  .«^< 


Utah  ^ 
Nevada. 

Other.... 


Toui. 


425,424,192 
260385,767 
30,428,925 
11300302 
8,762333 
4,196335 
3,732.178 
•3391365 
2,616355 
2,478,421 
2332367 
2,048378 
1,723,189 
1318,774 
1.178,605 
1.169,169 
901.619 
684^16 
428.107 
261305 
2.186.131 

767352.133 


55.4 
33.9 
4.0 
IS 
1.1 
OS 
OS 

03 
03 
03 
03 
02 
02 
02 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.0 
03 


32.965 
23,738 
2338 
1,952 
2,915 
601 
1,128 
812 
624 
829 
639 
502 
219 
348 
551 
494 
125 
301 
157 
298 
549 

72305 


45.6 
3Z8 
3S 
17 
4.0 
0.8 
1.6 
1.1 
0.9 
1.1 
0.9 
0.7 
03 
OS 
0.8 
0.7 
0.2 
0.4 
0.2 
0.4 
03 


lERLC 


Nottt  Includes  active  members  only. 

•Number  of  members  varies  somewliat  depending  on  time  of  membership  count  and  whether  only  active  memben  arc  included. 
Somttm  Unpublished  data  provided  by  Tony  Phipps,  Screen  Actow  Guild.  Hollywood,  CA,  December  1967  and  January  1990. 
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Table  8-77. 

Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  earnings  by  type  of  contract  and  geographic  branch:  1986 
and  1988 


Branch  Theatrical  Television  Commercial  Industrial 


1986 


Total  earnings  in  thousands* 

129^ 

289,407 

293,573 

7,423 

(percent  of  total  earnings) 

Hollywood     

60^ 

753 

35.8 

243 

New  York 

30.4 

19.5 

49.0 

34.9 

Chic«|o  

33 

U 

6.6 

4.7 

San  Francisco.^  .>^^»«« —  

13 

1.7 

1.0 

Florida  

.7 

.5 

1^ 

23 

Detroit   

.0 

.0 

.9 

103 

.»...  .2 

.2 

.7 

43 

Dallas  

.4 

2 

.7 

tl 

Yf  mmu  1  ny OHf  l/.v**..  »«»«,.t,  

.1 

.4 

12.5 

Georgia....^   

2 

2 

.5 

3 

.....  .1 

.1 

.5 

.0 

Philadelphia  17Z~jr.!r.!r  L..  ^ 

.4 

.1 

.4 

A 

Hawaii  

2 

.4 

.1 

jO 

.1 

.4 

.4 

.1 

3 

.2 

3 

2 

.1 

.1 

3 

S 

.1 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.1 

.1 

3 

Nevada     , 

.0 

.0 

.1 

.0 

Utah.  ^     

.0 

.0 

.0 

.1 

Other.  «  

.2 

.1 

3 

.1 

■ 

1988 

Total  earnings  in  thousands* 

178342 

283^74 

296,250 

9386 

(percer^  of  total  earnings) 

Hollywood.....  

59.6 

707 

45.2 

35.2 

New  York  . 

32^ 

23.4 

39.0 

22A 

Washington,  D.C    

17 

1.9 

6.8 

15.8 

Detroit   

1.1 

12 

2.1 

8.4 

Boston  

1.0 

OA 

1.6 

5.9 

Chicago....  ^ 

0.4 

OS 

1.1 

19 

Dallas   

03 

02 

06 

10 

Florida  

0.3 

02 

06 

1.6 

San  Francisco  

03 

02 

03 

1.4 

Philadelphia  

03 

02 

03 

0.6 

03 

02 

0.4 

03 

0.2 

02 

0.4 

05 

Uuh   

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

Denver  

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.4 

0.1 

01 

01 

0.4 

0.1 

01 

01 

03 

0.1 

01 

0.2 

0.0 

00 

01 

01 

Nevada.  

0.0 

0.0 

OO 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

Other      

03 

0.1 

03 

0.4 

Ndt:  Includes  active  members  only. 

*1986  earnings  for  theatrical,  television,  commeiical,  and  industrial  does  not  sum  to  total  in  tables  8-76  or  8-78. 

Source:  Unpublished  data  provided  by  Tony  Phipps,  Screen  Actors  Guild,  HollywuxJ,  CA,  December  1987  jnd  January  1990. 
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Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  earnings  and  members  by  type  of  contract  for  all  members: 
1983-1988 


Type  of  contract 

1983 

19B4 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1988 

(earainp  in  tliOttsaiKis) 

84,006 

90,032 

102434 

134,614 

156,780 

184353 

Tekvisioo  

210,710 

240,713 

280,684 

332,152. 

292.489 

ComjnercuJs..*.^ — — 

  238.962 

260.177 

287,412 

306.213 

301356 

306,480 

lodustritls.^^  

3^6 

4.519 

5,692 

7,666 

9,110 

9,614 

All  MBtrsfts.   ^ 

537,254 

595,441 

676322 

747332 

799,400 

794,936 

(member  count) 

Theatrical    

22,423 

27.278 

27436 

30,647 

30346 

36,423 

Tetevisioo...^^  

32,690 

33424 

36.2S4 

39,002 

39.110 

39475 

CommerdaU   

  22^ 

24,059 

24471 

25,097 

25,632 

25397 

3,103 

3434 

4,061 

4.257 

5,188 

5.472 

All  coBtnds.^.  

50,456  • 

54377  • 

57.167  • 

60499  • 

62.656 

64392 

TTjc  total  for  all  coatracta  is  lest  than  the  total  when  member  countt  ate  summed  because  of  multiple  contracts  per  person.  Not  all 
membeit  have  contracit. 

Soviet:  Unpublished  dau  provided  by  Tony  Phipps,  Screen  Actors  Guild.  Hollywood,  CA.  January  1990. 
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Table  8.79a* 

Average  earnings  of  Screen  Actors  .Guild  (SAG)  active  members  by  sex  and  age:  1986 
and  1988 


1986 


1988 


Age 

Earnings 
of 
males 

Number 
of 

members 

Earnings 
of 

females 

Number 
of 

members 

Earnings 
of 
males 

Number 
of 

members 

Earning? 
of 

females 

Number 
of 

members 

(inUoUan) 

(indoUan) 

(indoUan) 

(in  dollars) 

0-9 

7379 

655 

8,072 

679 

8,?43 

673 

9331 

640 

10-19  

7,940 

2348 

5,944 

2^ 

8,904 

2,287 

6,990 

2,206 

20.29.....   

8,130 

5,799 

7,299 

6,155 

8,904 

5^22 

8399 

5,880 

30-39   

11421 

12,118 

7,889 

10^ 

11349 

12,435 

8,158 

10,756 

4049  

17367 

7,883 

10,277 

4,701 

15,685 

9,032 

9,489 

5,692 

50-59  

16,178 

4392 

7,184 

2,177 

16,799 

5,236 

6325 

2.423 

6(W9  

15,984 

3,087 

7,505 

1381 

13,967 

3,431 

6,168 

1,615 

70-79  

13,331 

1,087 

8,246 

484 

12^55 

1327 

6,093 

603 

80^  

17,072 

199 

9,222 

129 

10,497 

282 

6,722 

173 

90-99  

28^10 

9 

6,458 

8 

60,486 

8 

3312 

15 

Ag^  unknown  

1.759 

1,485 

1,133 

1,143 

2325 

1,177 

1,762 

892 

NA  •  Not  available 

Note;  Of  the  total  membership  in  both  years  (69,209  and  72,305)  30  percent  had  no  earnings  dunng  the  period  reported. 
Sovrec:  Unpublished  dau  provided  by  Tony  Phipps,  Screen  Actors  Guild,  Hollywood,  CA,  December  1987  and  January  1990. 


Table  8-79b. 

Distribution  of  total  annual  earnings  of  Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  active  members: 
1988 


Total  earnings 


Number  of  members 


Percent 


$0- $5,000  

$5,001  -  $10,000  

$10,001*  $20,000.. 
$20.001- $30.000.. 
$30,001  -  $40,000.. 
$40,001- $50,000.. 
Over  $50.000  

Total  


51,474 

75.4 

5.417 

7.9 

4,524 

6.6 

1.981 

2.9 

1,120 

1.6 

800 

1.2 

2,982 

4.4 

68.298 

100 

S<Nirc«:  Unpublished  data  provided  by  Tony  Phipps.  Screen  Actors  Guild.  Hollywood.  CA,  January  1990. 
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Chart  8-7a. 

Average  annual  Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  earnings  by  age  and  sex:  1986 


Ages 


0-9 


2[$7,879 

S8,072 


$7,940 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


40-49 


50-59 


60-69 


70-79 


A"  ages 


Aii  ages 
both  sexes 


I    I  Female 


$11,121 


$17,367 


■/   J 

$16,178 


$15,984 


$13331 


$7,684 


$12,433 


$10,399 


$10,000 


I 

520,000 


Nolc:  Figures  represent  the  ivertgc  session  ind  residual  ctmings  of  SAG's  69,029  members  under  all  SAG  contracts  in  calendar 
year  1986.  Avenge  SAG  earnings  for  members  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  were  $l(',399.  Women's  average  earnings  of  S7»684 
were  26  percent  below  the  general  average,  while  men's  average  earnings  of  S  12,433  were  20  percent  above  the  general  average. 
In  1986,  20,882  member*  or  30  percent  had  no  earnings  at  all;  34  percent  or  one-third  of  SAG  women  had  no  earnings,  while 
27  percent  or  about  one  of  SAG  men  had  no  earnings. 


Source.  Tor' 


lid;  See  table  8-79a  for  full  citation. 
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Chart  8.7b. 

Average  annual  Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  earnings  by  age  and  sex:  198S 


Age 


0-9 


10-19 


20-29 


30-39 


40-49 


2  $8,943 
S9,331 


Male 
I     I  Female 


~1  $8,904 


$11,849 


50-59 


'  ,^$8,158 

•/  

J  SI 5.685 

.  r .    ■      .  y  $9,489 

L  

i  S  16.799 

_f  $6,325 


60-69 


$13,967 


/  $6,168 


70-79 


AH  ages 


All  ages 
both  sexes 


^^y/Ay//////9/^ 

V//////,\ 

i 


/  $6,093 


r 


WMmmmmm^Mmmmmym^ 


S12.555 


SI  2.636 


J  $7,907 


r 


~1  $10,615 


510,000 


S20.000 


Noie:  Figures  rcprcscni  the  average  session  and  residual  earnings  of  SAG 's  72,305  members  under  all  SAG  contracts  in  calendar  year  1988. 
Average  SAG  earnings  for  members  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  were  $10,615.  Women's  average  earnings  of  S7,907  were  26  percent  below  ihc 
general  average,  while  men's  average  earnings  of  $12,636  were  19  percent  above  the  general  average.  In  1988  21,784  members  or  30  percent 
had  no  earnings  at  all;  34  percent  or  one-third  of  SAG  women  had  no  earnings,  while  27  percent  or  about  one-quarter  of  SAG  men  had  no 
earnings. 

Source:  Tony  Phipps.  Screen  Actors  Guild;  Sec  table  8 -79a  for  full  citauon. 
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Total  earnings  of  actors  Jn  Screen  Actors  GuUd  (SAG)  jurlsdicUon,  and  SAG  actors  earning 
over  and  under  $10,000:  19(>2-1984 


Year 

Total 
earnings 

Number 
earning 
ower 
$10,000 

earning 
under 
$10,000 

Percent 
earning 
over 
)1U,UUU 

Percent 
earning 
under 

(iodoUan) 

1962 ~ 

,     ...  73,700,000 

1,615 

12,750 

11 

oV 

1963  

76.900,000 

1,650 

13,000 

11 

flO 

oy 

1964  

  83,900,000 

1,790 

15,500 

12 

fifi 
00 

1965   

97,791,000 

2.117 

14,000 

13 

57 

1966  

  104,700,000 

2391 

14,500 

14 

fiiC 
00 

1967, 

108,900,000 

2371 

16,100 

11 

0/ 

1968  

,    , ,  112,800,000 

2,571 

19,000 

12 

00 

1969..  

121,215,000 

2,500 

19,100 

12 

00 
00 

1970   

  114343,000 

2,446 

20,000 

11 

M 

99 

1971   

  114351278 

NA 

NA 

NA 

MA 

1972  

  123,848,446 

2.646 

23354 

10 

1973  

1373^462 

2.993 

24302 

11 

89 

1974  

152353392 

3376 

39341 

8 

92 

1975   

165322,755 

3,613 

40340 

8 

92 

1976  

209,915,437 

4,567 

42,009 

10 

90 

1977   

  253,479,415 

5315 

45378 

10 

90 

1978  

305,979,753 

6,073 

52302 

10 

90 

1979  

360,527321 

6,909 

54,930 

11 

89 

1980  

  388,107,972 

7,477 

57.082 

12 

88 

1981   ~ 

  442386,113 

8.063 

61,666 

12 

88 

1982  

  463.151,451 

8,192 

63.071 

11 

89 

1983  

  567,973,698 

9.452 

66393 

12 

88 

1984  

  620,106^78 

10,521 

78313 

12 

88 

NA  -  Not  available. 

Nde:  Data  in  this  table  ^  x  based  on  tot  I  earnings  of  actors  in  SAG  jurisdiction  not  active  members  as  in  table  8-76. 
Source:  Unpublished  data  provided  by  Tony  Phipps,  Screen  Actors  Guild,  Hollywood,  CA,  December  1987. 
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Table  8^1. 

Screen  Actors  Guild  (SAG)  membership  by  ethnicity  and  sex:  1986  and  1988 


Total  Total  Male  Male  Female  Fern- 

Ethnicity  number*  percent  number  percent  number  percent 


1986 

Asian/Pacific   925                1.7  463  1^  462  2,0 

Black   4,033                7,5  2^  7^  1,665  7.1 

Caucaaian   46.676  87.0  26,178  86^  20.498  87,8 

Utijio/Hi$panic   1^53                3,5  1.164  3^  689  2,9 

American  Indian   145                 3  101  3  44  2 

Total'   53.632                100  30.271  100  23358  100 


1988 

Asian/Pacific                            U19                1.9                  679  1.7                  640  2.1 

Btack  5.611                8.0                3.297  83                2^14  7.6 

Caucasian                              60,645               86.1               34.177  85.6               26.468  86.9 

Lctifto/Hi^nic  .„  „              2,664                3.8                1.674  4,2                  990  3.2 

American  Indian                         171                 2                 118  3                  53  .2 

Total*                                   70.410                100               39.945  100                30.465  100 

*  Based  on  toul  SAG  mem«iership  statistics  of  those  for  whom  information  is  available.  Excluding  "Other"  and  'Unknown'. 
Sourtc!  Unpublished  data  provided  by  Tony  Phipps.  Screen  Actors  Guild.  Hollywood.  CA.  December  1987  and  January  1990. 
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Table  8-82.  ^  r 

Screen  Actors  GuUd  (SAG)  roles  by  sex,  age  oi  performers,  and  type  of 
roles:  1986  and  1988 


1986 


1988 


Sex  Number                        Percent  Number  Percent 

Toul  rotes,.   40.454  100  37375  100 

M.le      27,153  67  ^,814  66 

FenvUe.  „  „  -   13^1  »  ".061  34 

LcdiDg  roles   16,484  100  14.578  100 

Male   -   10,672  65  9.227  63 

Femaic   5312                              3S  5^51  37 

Supportingn^les   23,970  100  23.297  100 

Male   16.481                              69  15,587  67 

Female   7,489                              31  7.710  33 

Age 
Male 

Under40   14333                              56  13.557  56 

40.ndo«r   11.704                              44  10.539  44 

Female 

Undcr40    8.971                                69  8.988  71 

40  .nd  over   3.958                               31  3.673  29 

Note:  Figures  itpresem  thcatiktl  wKi  television  reports  on  40,454  roles  filed  in  1986  and  37355  roles  filed  in  1988  with  Screen 
4V10IS  Guild  (SAG)  Affirmaiive  Action. 

Souret:  Unpublished  data  provided  by  Tony  Phipps,  Screen  Acton;  Guild.  Hollywood.  CA,  December  1987  and  January  1990. 
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Table  8-83. 

Earned  degrees  in  communications  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  level  of  degree*  and  sex  of  student:    1970-71  to  1985-86 


Bachelor's  degrees 


Master's  degrees 


Year 


Doctor's  degrees 


ToUl 


Hen      Wcoen  ToUl 


Men      Wooen  ToUl 


Hon  Wooien 


.  10,802 

6,989 

3,813 

1,856 

1,214 

642 

145 

126 

19 

.  12,340 

7,964 

4,376 

2,200 

1,443 

757 

111 

96 

15 

.  14,317 

9,074 

5,243 

2,406 

1,546 

860 

139 

114 

25 

.  17,096 

10,536 

6,560 

2,640 

1,668 

972 

175 

146 

29 

.  19,248 

11,455 

7,793 

2,794 

1,618 

1,176 

165 

119 

46 

.  21,282 

12,458 

8,824 

3,126 

1,818 

1,308 

204 

154 

50 

.  23,214 

12,932 

10,282 

3,091 

1,719 

1,372 

171 

130 

41 

.  25,400 

13,480 

11,920 

3,296 

1,673 

1,623 

191 

138 

53 

.  26,457 

13,266 

13,191 

2,882 

1,483 

1,399 

192 

138 

54 

.  28,616 

13,656 

14,960 

3,082 

1,527 

1,555 

193 

121 

72 

.  31,282 

14,179 

17,103 

3,105 

1,448 

1,657 

182 

107 

75 

.  34,222 

14,917 

19,305 

3,327 

1,578 

1,749 

200 

136 

64 

.  38,602 

16,185 

22,417 

3,604 

1,661 

1,943 

214 

126 

88 

.  40,165 

16,647 

23,518 

3,656 

1,600 

2,056 

219 

131 

88 

.  42,083 

17,238 

24,845 

3,669 

1,576 

2,093 

234 

143 

91 

.  43,969 

17,388 

25,581 

3,666 

1,457 

2,209 

273 

157 

116 

note:   Includes  degrees  in  co«Miications:    general,  journalisa,  radio-teleNdsion,  advertising, 
coMunication  aedia,  and  other  co«wnications.   Does  not  include  ri—inli  uriim  technologies  toUl. 
there  were  an  additional  1,439  bachelors,  271  Msters  and  2  doctors  degrees. 


In  1986 


Source:   U.S.  Departaejit  of  Education,  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  '^Degrees  and  Other  Formal  Awards 
Conferred"  surveys.    As  included  in  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
Digest  of  Education  Statistics;    1988.  U.S.  Coverment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  Septeaber  1988, 
table  191,  p.  230. 
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Chapter  9 


Section  9-1.  Audience  Attendance 
Tables  9-1  to  9-14 


Arts 
Audiences 


Section  9-2.  Audience  Characteristics 
Tables  9-15  to  9-18 

Section  9-3.  Audience  Preferences 
Tables  9-19  to  9-2S 

Section  9-4.  Audience  Socialization, 

Desire  To  Increase  Attendance, 
and  Barriers  to  Attendance 
Tables  9-24  to  9-30 


This  chapter  is  divided  into  four  sections.  The  first 
presents  information  on  attendance  or  participation  in  the 
arts  by  the  general  public  The  second  gives  dcmogr^hic 
characteristics  of  audiences.  The  third  presents  the 
public's  opinions  on  music  preferences,  and  the  fourth 
presents  data  on  earty  exposure  to  the  arts,  adults'  desire 
to  increase  anendance,  and  reasons  given  for  not 
participating  more.  Additional  information  on  attendance 
for  spedflc  artistic  disciplines  (e.g.,  performing  arts, 
museums,  literature)  is  presented  in  the  rc^)caive 
discipline  chapters. 

M^or  Sources  of  Information 

The  major  sources  of  information  for  this  chapter 

arc: 

■  The  1982  and  1985  Surveys  of  Public 
Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA)  sponsored  by 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
conduaed  by  the  Bureau  Df  the  Census; 

■  The  series  Americans  and  the  Arts  by  the 
National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts  (NRCA), 
Louis  Harris  and  Associates,  Inc.; 


■  Volume  II  of  the  Ford  Foundation  study,  entitled 
purvey  of  the  Characteristics  ar^d  Attitudes  of 
/^^rticnces  for  Theater.  Opera.  Svmphonv.  and 
Ballet  in  12  U.S.  Cities: 

■  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  survey  of 
audiences  at  performing  arts  events  in  20  cities  as 
part  of  work  done  for  pie  Performtniy  Arts:  The 
Economic  Dilemma,  by  W  J.  Baumol  and  W  G. 
Bowen; 

■  Young  Audiences,  Inc.  (a  nationwide 
organization  that  introduces  the  arts  to  children 
in  ihe  schools  during  school  hours); 

■  ACUCAA  (the  Association  of  College, 
University,  and  Community  Arts  Administrators) 
on  arts  versus  sports  coverage  in  newspapers; 

■  Country  Music  Association,  a  survey  on  music 
preferences  to  help  build  radio  audiences; 

■  Music  Educators  National  Conference  study  on 
the  music  aaivities  of  children. 
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Other  studies  that  were  not  used,  but  that  had 
Interesting  and  valuable  information  include: 


unweighted  data  are  used.  Notes  to  the  tables  identify 
these  variations. 


Arts  an«  Cultural  Programs  on  Radio  and 
Television,  condensed  from  a  report  prepared  by 
Research  and  Programming  Services,  February 
1977.  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
Research  Division  Repon,  No.  4,  September 
1977. 

Audience  Studies  of  the  Performing  Arts  and 
Muieums:  A  Critical  Revi^.  by  Paul  DiMaggio, 
Michael  Useem,  and  Paula  Brown,  Center  for  the 
Siudy  of  Public  Policy,  November  1977.  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division, 
Repon  9,  November  1978. 


Section  9-L  Audience  Attendance 


The  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the 
Arts 


The  major  source  of  data  for  this  chapter  is  the 
Surveys  of  Public  Partidpaiion  in  the  Aru  (SPPA) 
sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  in  1982  and  1985. 
These  surveys  provide  very  high  quality  data  for  two  years 
within  the  1980*s.  In  the  1982  SPPA,  more  than 
adults  were  interviewed  over  12  months.  In  the  1985 
SPPA,  13,600  were  interviewed  over  6  months.  A  90 
percent  rc^nse  rate  was  attained  in  both  suiveys.  The 
survey  consisted  of  core  items  asked  of  each  re^ndent 
and  sets  of  rotating  items  asked  of  respondents  interviewed 
in  selected  months.  The  Survey  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  prepared  the  basic  analyses  of  the 
data  and  wrote  the  general  technical  report.  The  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  Research  Division  also 
commissioned  several  additional  analyses  of  these  data,  the 
repons  for  which  are  available  through  the  ERIC  system. 
The  NEA  Research  Division  has  also  prepared  research 
notes  which  summarize  data  from  the  survey.  Selected 
tables  from  several  of  these  various  reports  are  included  in 
this  compilation. 

Analyses  conduacd  on  the  SPPA  have  differed  in 
whether  they  use  only  the  first  6  months  of  1982  or  the  full 
1982  sample.  In  general,  the  tables  included  in  this  report 
when  they  include  data  from  both  1982  and  1985  use  only 
the  first  6  months  of  1982  in  order  to  be  more  comparable 
with  the  1985  study  when  data  was  colleaed  only  over  6 
months.  Analyses  also  differ  as  to  whether  weighted  or 


Tables  9-1  and  9-2  present  basic  data  from  the  1982 
ano  1985  SPPA  surveys.  These  surveys  found  thai  in  1982 
about  19  percent  of  the  public  r-'poned  attending  a 
musical  play  or  operetta,  14  percent  a  classical  music 
performance,  and  12  percent  a  play  within  the  last  12 
months.  Fewer  persons  reported  attending  ballet  and 
opera  (5  and  4  percent  re^>cctively).  Between  1982  and 
1985  there  were  small  bu^  statistically  significant  decreases 
for  attendance  at  certain  performances.  The  percent 
reporting  attending  dassical  music  performances  declined 
from  14  to  13  percent;  those  attending  opera  performances 
dedined  from  4  to  3  percent;  and  those  attending  musical 
plays  declined  from  19  to  17  percent  (table  9  !). 

The  survey  also  collected  data  on  attendance  at  ar^ 
museums,  historical  sites,  and  arts  or  crafts  fairs.  These 
data  have  been  discussed  in  chapter  7  which  covers 
museums.  Twenty-three  percent  reported  attending  art 
museums  or  galleries  and  25  percent  reported  attending 
science  or  history  museums  in  1982.  Data  for  1985  were 
similar.  Slightly  over  one-third  reported  visiting  historic 
sites  (34  percent  in  1982  and  36  percent  in  1985). 
Attendance  at  arts  and  craft  fairs  increased  from  35  to  40 
percent  over  the  period. 


Performances  Before  the  Public 

Rates  of  performance  before  the  public  were  much 
less,  ranging  from  .13  percent  for  ballet  to  .90  percent  for 
playing  classical  music  in  1982.  Changes  between  1982  and 
1985  were  not  significant  for  any  of  the  public  performance 
variables. 


Other  Ar^s  Related  Recreation  Activities 

About  6  percent  of  the  public  in  both  1982  and  1985 
reported  doing  some  creative  writing,  and  about  9  percent 
have  done  some  painting  or  sculpture  during  the  last  12 
months.  Almost  one-third  reported  doing  some 
needlework  crafts  (table  9-2). 


The  Americans  and  tae  Arts  Series 

Another  source  of  information  on  public 
participation  in  the  arts  are  the  data  colleaed  in  the  series 
Amtncans  and  »he  Arts  by  the  National  Research  Center 
of  the  Arts,  au  affiliate  of  Louis  Harris  and  Associates. 
These  surveys  use  a  methodology  very  different  from  the 
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SPPA  studies,  and  the  results  cannot  be  direaly  compared. 
Table  9-3  sununarizes  scleaed  data  from  these  studies. 


Participation  in  tlic  Arts  by  Region  and  by 
Urban/Rurai  Location 


The  Harris  suwcys  have  been  done  at  periodic 
intervals  since  1973.  Methodology  and  questionnaire 
wording  for  the  studies  has  differed  somewhat  over  the 
years.  In  1984  and  1987,  the  survey  sample  size  was  about 
1,500  adults.  The  data  arc  collected  over  the  telephone 
using  a  random  digit  dial  quota  sampling  technique  which 
involves  telephoning  until  the  desired  number  of  pet^rons 
with  selected  representative  demographic  characteri^ics 
have  responded  This  tedinique  may  have  a  selection  bias, 
because  those  more  interested  in  the  topic,  and  also 
perhaps  more  likely  to  have  participated  in  the  arts,  may 
be  more  likely  to  respond  Analyses  of  »he  actual  sample 
characteristics  also  indicates  that  the  sample  may  be  more 
representative  of  those  with  higher  education  levels  than 
the  general  public.  (See  table  9-3  notes.) 

The  Americans  and  the  Arts  series  typically  asks 
whether  respondents  "ever"  go  to  the  events  or  whether 
they  participate  every  "once  in  a  while."  The  SPPA  studies 
ask  whether  there  has  been  participation  in  the  last  12 
months.  Hence  the  Harris  studies  report  much  higher 
participation  rates  than  the  SPPA  studies  (table  9-3). 


Selected  Other  Studies 

In  1963  and  1%4,  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
sponsored  a  survey  o audiencr:  at  performing  arts  events 
in  20  cities  as  part  of  work  don  for  Performing  Arts:  The 
Economic  Dilemma  by  W.  J.  Baumol  and  W.  G.  Bowen. 
Table  9-4  presents  summary  dat^  from  this  study.  The 
statistics  in  table  9-4  differ  from  the  audience  d&ta  in 
tables  9-1  to  9-3  because  they  report  the  number  of 
admissions.  A  person  may  have  more  than  one  admission. 
The  study  estimated  total  attendance  at  orchestra,  theatre, 
opera  and  dance  at  20  million  for  1963-64. 

Table  9-5  presents  data  from  the  F>rd  Foundation's 
study  on  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  II 
of  this  study  was  the  Suivev  of  the  Characteristics  and 
Attitudes  of  ^udiences  for  Theater.  Opera,  Svmphonv>  and 
Ballet  in  12  U.S.  Cities.  The  survey  was  conducted  in  1971 
via  6,000  telephone  interviews.  The  v^ta  cannot  be  direaly 
compared  with  data  from  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA  s  .ice 
the  Ford  Foundation  study  covers  only  12  large  cities. 


Table  9-6  presents  data  „om  the  SPPA  on  public 
participation  by  region  for  1982  and  1985.  The  table  is 
taken  from  a  report  by  J.  Blau  and  G.  Quets  entitled  The 
Geoyraphv  of  Arts  Participation:  Repnrt  on  the  1982  and 
198S  Survevs  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts.  The 
report  from  which  the  table  was  taken  concluded  that 
overall  the  highest  rates  of  arts  participation  in  1982  and 
1985  were  in  the  West  and  the  lowest  in  the  South.  The 
Northeast,  often  noted  to  have  the  highest  level  of  artistic 
activity,  has  the  highest  rate  of  participation  in  only  one 
activity:  attending  musicals.  Northeastern  and  Western 
rates  for  opera  attendance  wr.e  essentially  the  same. 
Although  the  West  is  closest  tc  the  Northeast  for 
attendance  at  musicals,  the  Midwest  is  more  likely  than  the 
Northeast  to  occupy  a  position  behind  the  West  in  other 
arcas,^ 

The  Blau  and  Quets  report,  however,  also  concludes 

that:  "Where  demographic  characteristics  of  regions  arc 

taken    into    account,    regional    differences    in  arts 
2 

participation  are  reduced. 

Table  9-7,  from  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts 
Research  Division  Note  16,  ^lits  the  participation  data  by 
urban/rural  and  metropolitan  (SMSA)  areas  for  1982. 
Attending  performances  of  jazz,  classical  music,  opera, 
musical  plays,  plays,  and  ballet  and  visiting  art  museums 
are  often  said  to  be  primarily  activities  of  city  dwellers. 
The  data  coUeaed  by  the  SPPA  confirm  this 
generalization,  but  not  with  equal  force  for  l.I  art  forms. 
As  shown  in  table  9-7,  the  rates  for  urban  residents  were 
substantially  higher  than  those  for  rural  farm  and  rural 
non-farm  residents.  For  three  kinds  of  events-jazz  music 
concerts,  opera,  and  ballet  performances-the  attendance 
rates  were  about  twice  as  high  by  urban  residents  as  for 
rural  residents.  For  example,  the  rate  of  attendance  at 
opera  was  4  percent  for  urban  residents,  1  percent  for  rur?l 
farm  residents,  and  2  percent  for  rural  non-farm  residents. 


^Judith  R.  Blau  and  Gail  A.  Quels,  The  Geography  of  Arts 
Participation.  Report  on  the  1982  and  1985  Survevs  of  Pubhc 
Participation  in  the  Arts.  Columbia  University,  Renort 
submitted  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  March 
1987,  p.  12. 

^Blau  and  Quels,  p.  104. 

•^National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Public 
Participation  in  the  Arts  by  Urban  and  Rural  Residenis;  .<ote 
16,  May  27, 1986,  p.l. 
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The  table  also  presents  the  data  by  metropolitan  area. 
Differences  in  rates  of  participation  are  very  similar  to 
those  between  rural  and  urban  residents.  The  major 
differences  were  between  whether  the  respondent  lived  in 
an  SMSA  or  outside  the  SMSA,  rather  than  whether  the 
respondent  lived  in  the  central  city  of  the  SMSA.  The 
central  city  residents  usually  had  the  highest  rates  of 
participation,  but  the  differences  were  small  when 
compared  with  those  in  the  SMSA  but  not  m  the  central 
city  (table  9-7). 

Young  Audiences 

Tables  9-3  and  9-9  pra.  .de  information  from  Young 
Audiences,  Inc.,  a  group  that  has  sponsored  and  trained 
performing  artists  to  present  performance  woiicshops  and 
residencies  in  the  schools.  In  1985-86,  they  reached  more 
than  4.7  million  children  and  in  1987-88  they  reached  over 
5.2  million  children  in  25  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


Media  Exposure  and  Audience  Participation 

Tables  9-10  and  9-11  present  data  from  the  SPPA  on 
partidpation  in  the  arts  via  media.  More  people  are 
exposed  to  the  arts  via  media  than  via  live  performances 
Only  attendance  at  musical  theatre  or  operettas  had  a 
partidpation  rate  that  was  not  substantially  higher  for 
partidpation  via  media  than  live  events.  (Twenty  percent 
partidpated  via  medi?  for  musical  theatre  compared  with 
19  percent  via  live  event.) 

The  data  in  table  9-10  show  a  small  drop  in  the  mass 
media  exposure  to  the  arts  reported  by  the  public  for  jazz 
performances,  classical  music  performances,  and  plays 
between  1982  and  1985.  Only  art  museum  programs  on 
TV  show  a  small,  but  not  statistically  significant,  increase. 

Table  9-11  gives  correlations  between  media 
activities  and  attending  live  events  in  1982.  All  correlation 
cocffidents  for  pairs  of  media  and  live  events  were 
positive,  but  most  were  weak  or  moderate.  The  strongest 
correlations  were  between  listening  to  jazz  and  attending 
jazz  performances,  listening  to  classical  music  recordings 
and  attending  classical  music  performances,  and  listemng 
to  classical  music  and  attending  art  museums. 

There  are  seven  negative  correlations  in  the  tables. 
These  are  between  television  watching  and  arts  attendance. 
The  table  shows  that,  as  the  amount  of  watching  TV 
increases,  attendance  at  live  arts  events  decreases. 
However,  the  coeffiaents  are  weak.  One  surprise  is  that 


the  correlation  between  visiting  art  museums  and 
partidpation  via  the  media  is  usually  stronger  than  the 
correlation  between  attending  live  performances  and 
partidpation  via  media  in  a  similar  art  form."* 

Overlapping  Audiences 

Tables  9-12  and  9-13  show  data  for  1971  from  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  for  1982  from  SPPA  that  examine 
the  question  of  whether  an  attender  at  one  art  form  alsc 
attends  another  an  form.  In  both  years,  those  who 
attended  opera  and  ballet  were  found  most  often  to  also 
attend  theatre  and  symphony.  The  1982  study  included 
museums  and  showed  that  those  who  attend  the 
performing  arts  are  also  likely  to  go  to  art  museums. 

Arts  and  Sports 

In  1985,  the  Assodation  of  College,  University,  and 
Community  Arts  Administration  replicated  an  interesting 
study  done  by  a  member  in  1972  on  the  amount  of  arts 
coverage  in  newspapers  versus  that  for  sports.  The  study 
found  that  although  arts  coverage  has  increased,  it  has 
fallen  farther  behind  sports  coverage  (table  9-14). 

Section  9-2.   Audience  Characteristics 

Tables  9-15  through  9-18  show  demographic 
characteristics  of  audiences.  Tables  9-15  to  9-17  are  from 
the  1982  and  1985  SPPA.  Table  9-18  gives  audience 
characteristics  from  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  survey 
(1963-64)  as  published  by  Baumol  and  Bowen  in 
Performing  Arts:  The  Economic  Dilemma. 

Race  and  Ethnicity 

Table  9-15  presents  data  for  attendance  at  art  events 
and  some  personal  performance  categories  by  race  and 
ethnidty.  The  tables  are  from  a  report  by  P.  DiMaggio 
and  F.  Ostrowcr  on  Race.  Ethnidty,  and  Partiapation  m 
the  Arts.  Data  used  in  these  analyses  were  weighted  full 
sample  responses  for  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA. 

The  authors  of  this  report  conclude  that,  with  the 
exception  of  attendance  at  jazz  concerts,  for  which  rates  of 


National  Endowment  for  the  Arts»  Research  Division. 
"Audience  Crossover  Media  Participation  and  Attending  Live 
Events/  p.  2. 
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panidpation  of  black  respondents  exceeded  that  of  whites 
or  Hispanics,  white  rt^ndents  rates  of  participation  were 
greater  in  all  of  the  core  ans  activities  than  did  blades  or 
Hispanics.^  Differences  ranged  from  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  (for  Hispanic  compared  with  white  ballet 
attendance  in  19?2)  to  almost  24  percent  (for  fiction 
reading  by  Hispanics  compared  with  whites  in  1982).  The 
absolute  percentage  differences  were  relatively  low 
because  a  low  percent  of  the  total  attended  several  of  the 
core  activities.  If  one  looks  at  the  ratios,  the  differences 
are  more  sizable.  For  example,  in  both  1982  and  1935 
whites  were  more  than  twice  as  likely  as  blacks  to  report 
attending  a  dassical  iHusic  concert,  an  opera  performance, 
a  musical  theatre  performance,  a  play,  or  a  ballet  (table  9- 
15).  Differences  in  partidpation  were  smaller  for  rates  of 
public  peiformancc  and  for  partidpation  via  media. 

When  the  analyses  controlled  for  sododemographic 
fartors  such  as  education  and  income,  the  differences  were 
reduced  but  remained  statistically  significant.  The  report 
concluded  that  "although  interradal  differences  ar^  robust, 
they  are  small  relative  to  differences  assodated  with  other 
determinants  of  panidpation,"  and  noted  that  "once  other 
sododemographic  factors  are  taken  into  account 
panidpation  rates  of  blacks  and  whites  are  more  similar 
than  rates  for  men  and  women  for  all  activities  but  visiting 
an  Gdubitions.** 

Other  Demographic  Characteristics 

Tables  9-16  and  9-17  show  partidpation  rates  for 
various  art  artivities  by  demographic  charaaeristics  for 
1985.  Education,  income,  and  occupation  are  the  major 
predictors  fo-  til  art  forms.  Since  these  three 
characteristics  are  highly  related  to  one  another  (more 
education  leads  to  professional  and  managerial 
occupations,  which  tend  to  have  higher  incomes), 
Robinson  et,  al.  did  extensive  analysis  to  determine  the 
main  predictor.  Education  emerged  as  the  main 
independent  variable  of  the  regression  analysis  (data  not 
shown).  Education  also  seems  to  be  a  strong  predirtor  of 
partidpating  in  the  arts  via  the  media  (table  9-17). 


'Paul  DiMaggio  and  Francic  Ostrowcr,  fiace  Ethnicity  and 
Partigpation  :n  the  Arts.  Columbia  University^  Report 
submitted  to  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  June  1987, 
p.it-iii. 

*DiMaggio  and  Ostrowcr,  p.viii. 


Women  partidpate  more  through  both  live 
attendance  and  through  the  media  than  men  in  most 
categories,  with  the  exception  of  jazz. 

Tables  9-18  gives  characteristics  of  performing  arts 
audiences  for  1963^.  These  figures  are  percentages  of  the 
audience  as  compared  to  the  percentage  of  the  general 
adult  population.  Education  and  income  were  also  the 
dominant  factors  in  this  study. 

Section  9-3.  Audience  Preferences 

This  section  provides  data  on  the  public's  taste  in 
music  The  first  three  tables  (tables  9-19  through  9-21)  arc 
from  the  SPPA.  The  last  two  (tables  9-22  and  9-23)  arc 
from  market  struaure  surveys  commissioned  and  reported 
by  the  Country  Music  Association.  The  1982  SPPA  data 
show  that  the  most  popular  types  of  music  arc  "country- 
western,"  liked  by  57  percent,  and  "mood/easy  listening," 
liked  by  47  percent  (table  9-19).  Between  1982  and  1%5. 
"hymns/go^l,"  "mood/easy  listening,"  "rock,"  and 
"soul/blues"  showed  increases,  while  "country-western" 
showed  a  decrease  (table  9-19). 

When  respondents  were  asked  what  music  type  they 
liked  best  in  1982,  "country-western"  music  was  most 
frequently  chosen  (23  percent),  followed  by  "mood/easy 
listening"  (14  percent).  Classical  music  was  liked  best  by  7 
percent  and  jazz  by  3  percent  (table  9-20). 

Table  9-21  subdivides  music  preferences  by  age  and 
shows  tliat  the  young  like  "jazz,"  "soul/blues,"  and  "rock" 
best,  while  older  ^oups  like  "opera,"  "barbershop,"  and 
"hymns/go^l." 

The  Country  Music  Assodation  conducted  a  survey 
in  early  1986  as  part  of  a  market  structure  study  to 
detCimine  how  to  build  audiences.  To  be  included,  a 
partidpant  had  to  be  white,  be  between  ages  18  and  54, 
and  had  to  have  purchased  a  music  recording  within  the 
previous  three  months.  The  results  of  the  survey  indicate 
that  among  the  respondents  in  this  selert  group  "rock"  is 
the  most  popular  form  of  music  (table  9-22).  Of  all  forms 
of  music,  including  rock  (strongest  in  young  males),  soft 
rock  is  the  most  widely  accepted  by  age,  sex,  and 
geography.  By  sex,  the  preferences  indicate  that  women 
have  a  greater  liking  of  soft  rock  and,  at  lower  levels, 
country  and  gospel.  Table  9-23  presents  results  of  a 
market  cluster  analysis  conducted  by  Aj1)itron  for  the 
Country  Music  Assodation.  On  the  basis  of  this  study, 
which  found  that  country  music  listeners  clustered  in  high 
sodo-economic  market  categories,  the  authors  conclude 
that  "the  current  Country  Music  listener  is  a  thousand 
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miles  away  in  lifestyle  from  the  uneducated,  rural 
stereotype  once  identified  with  the  music"  (see  table  9-23 
for  methodological  description). 


Section  9-4. 


Audience  Socialization, 
Desire  To  Increase 
Attendance,  and  Barriers 
to  Attendance 


Socialization 


Tables  9-24  through  9-27  look  at  socialization 
experiences  relative  to  the  arts.  Arts  socialaation  may 
include  e3q>osure  to  the  arts  through  mechanisms  such  as 
lessons,  classes,  attendance  at  events  as  a  child,  and 
appreciation  of  the  arts  in  the  home.  Table  9-24  gives 
music  aaivity  participation  by  children  (9-,  13-,  and  17- 
ycar-olds).  The  data  show  that  while  listemng  to  music 
increased  from  age  9  to  age  17  (from  38  percent  to  98 
percent),  such  activities  as  music  lessons  by  members  of 
each  age  group  decreased  (from  36  percent  to  12  percent). 
Singing  or  playing  an  instrument  in  a  community  group 
also  decreased,  although  singing  or  playing  by  oneself  just 
for  fun  did  not  decrease  (table  9-24). 

Table  9-25  gives  the  rates  of  exposure  to  an 
socialization  of  adults  responding  to  the  1982  and  1985 
SPPA,  No  significant  changes  occurred  over  the  three 
years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  adults  have  had 
music  lessons  or  classes  than  remember  their  parents 
encouraging  them  to  read  often. 

Table  9-26  presents  data  on  arts  socialization  by  race 
and  ethnicity.  The  data  indicate  that  whites  have  had  more 
arts  socialization  experiences  than  blacks  or  Hispanics. 
This  is  not  the  case  for  Asians.  Table  9-27,  taken  from  an 
analysis  of  SPPA  by  R.  Orend  entitled  Socialization  in  the 
Arts,  shows  arts  socialization  experiences  by  age.  The 
analyses  are  based  on  1982  data  coUeaed  in  the  months  of 
November  and  December  for  a  sample  of  2,678 
respondents.  This  was  the  period  when  all  the  rotating 
questions  relevant  to  the  analyses  were  asked.  About 
70  percent  of  respondents  in  all  age  groups  indicated  that 
they  had  never  heard  classical  music  played  in  their  home 
ji  their  youth.  Of  the  total,  57  percent  indicated  that  they 
had  never  attended  a  play,  dance,  classical  concert,  or  art 
museum  in  their  youth.  In  general,  the  data  indicate  that 
younger  people  have  had  more  arts  socialization 
experiences  than  did  the  older  people  in  the  sample  (table 
9-27). 


Desire  To  Increase  At'iiendance 

Table  8-28  gives  data,  by  age,  on  the  desire  to 
increase  attendance  at  arts  events  The  desire  to  go  to 
more  arts  events  decreases  after  age  65. 


Barriers  to  Attendance  at  the  Arts 

Table  9-29  gives  1982  SPPA  data  on  barriers  to 
attendance  by  residence  (central  city/SMSA,  SMSA-not 
central  dty,  and  not  in  SMSA).  •'Not  enough  time"  is  the 
most  frequent  reason  given  for  not  going  to  the  arts  as 
much  as  desired  for  the  total  SPPA  sample.  For  the  total 
sample,  the  next  five  most  frequently  cited  reasons  are: 
expense,  art  form  not  available,  too  far  to  go,  poor 
performance  time,  and  lack  of  motivation. 

The  data  in  table  9-29  indicate  that  for  those  outside 
the  SMSA  the  most  frequently  mentioned  reasons  for  not 
attending  arts  events  are  quite  different  than  for  those  in 
the  SMSA  and  for  the  total  sample.  Lack  of  availability  of 
the  art  form  and  distance  (rather  then  lack  of  time)  arc 
ranked  first  and  second  in  frequency  of  mention  for  those 
outside  the  SMSA. 

Table  9-30  includes  1985  data  from  J.  West's  analyses 
of  1982  and  1985  SPPA  data,  reported  in  Public 
Participation  in  the  Arts:  Demand  and  Barriers.  For  1985, 
this  analysis  used  responses  collected  from  2^57  persons  in 
the  month  of  January.  The  table  gives  the  demographic 
chanaeristics  of  those  who  mentioned  four  types  of 
barriers  in  1985:  cost,  time,  access,  and  personal  reasons. 

Females  less  frequently  than  males  cited  time 
(43  percent  compared  with  50  percent)  and  more 
frequently  cited  cost  and  limited  access  as  reasons  for  not 
attending;  men  most  frequently  cited  time.  For  the  highly 
educated,  those  with  higher  income,  and  those  with 
incomes  below  S5,000,  time  is  the  most  frequently  cited 
faaor. 
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Table  9-1.  ,j         .  x 

Rates  of  public  participation  in  the  arts:  1982  and  1985  (continued  on  next  page) 


Estimated 
participation  rates 


At  least  ooce  in  last  12  months  (a) 


1982 
(N-9^) 


198S 
(N- 13.675) 


AtttMkd 


Jazz  performances    -  -  -  

Classical  music —  

Opera  performances  -  

Musical  plays  or  operettas  

Plays  (noo-musical)  

Ballet  performances  -  

Motion  pictures  (went  out  to)  

VisUcd 

Art  museums  or  gallenes  

Parfcs>  monuments,  buildings  or  neightxjrhoods  for  historic 

or  design  value  

Art  or  crafts  fairs  or  festivals.  

Performed  before  the  public 

Played  classical  music  -  

Played  jazz  music  —  

Danced  in  ballet  performance^  

Acted  in  non*musical  role  

Sang  in  musical  play  or  operetta  

Sang  in  opera  

Read 

Books  and  magazines,  

Novels,  short  stories,  poetry  or  plays  

Read  or  listened  to  poetry  


0.90 
0.78 
0.13 
0.77 
0.89 
0.08 


86 
57 
18 


0^ 
0.68 
0.12 
0.81 
0.83 
004 


86 
56 
19 


Ev3!uc:icri  of 
rate  change 


(percent) 

10 

10 

No  change 

14 

13 

Decrease  (b) 

4 

3 

Decrease  (b) 

19 

17 

Decrease  (b) 

12 

12 

change 

5 

4 

Not  significant 

60 

59 

Not  significant 

23 

22 

Not  Significant 

34 

36 

Not  Significant 

35 

40 

Increase  (b) 

Not  significant 
Not  significant 
Not  significant 
Not  significant 
Not  significant 
Not  significant 


No  change 
Not  significant 
Not  significant 


No<f;  See  methodological  note  on  next  page. 

(a)  Artt  participation  by  adults  (18  years  of  age  or  older)  in  12  months  preceding  intenaew. 

(b)  Sutisticalty  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidenc  .-^1. 

Sowrct:  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  1982  and  1985  Compared; 
Washington.  D.C.,  Note  2Z  December  1987.  (Data  are  from  the  1982  and  1985  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA)  1 
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Table  9-1. 

Rates  of  public  participation  in  the  arts:  1982  and  1985  (continued  from  previous  page) 


MHhodologkal  note:  The  Surveys  of  Public  Partiapation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA)  sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA),  were  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  1982  and  1985.  The  University  of  Maryland  Survey  Research  Center,  under 
contract  to  NEA,  analyzed  the  results  and  produced  a  general  technical  report.  In  addition  the  Natinal  Endowment  for  the  Arts  has 
commissioned  several  special  analyses  of  the  data. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  a  probability  sample  of  17^  respondents  during  12  months  of  1982  and  13,675  respondents  during 
the  fust  6  months  of  1965.  Dau  included  in  this  report  comparing  1962  and  1965,  unless  otherwise  noted,  utilize  only  data  from  the 
first  6  months  of  1962  (iune^January)  in  order  to  be  comparable  with  the  1985  dau  which  was  only  collected  from  June  to  January. 
Both  surveys  contained  core  items  which  were  asked  of  all  respondents  and  seu  of  rotating  items  asked  of  a  smaller  sample  in 
rotating  months.  The  core  questions  covered  participation  in  arts  events  and  activities  over  the  past  12  months.  The  rotating 
questions  included  questions  about:  (1)  barriers  to  aru  partiapation;  (2)  socialization  experiences;  (3)  recreational  lifestyles;  (4) 
performance  locations  and  music  preferences;  (5)  other  arts  related  participation;  and  (6)  mass  media  participation.  In  November 
and  Oeccmbrer  of  1982  all  rotating  questions  were  asked  of  all  respondents.  Response  rates  were  about  90  percent  for  both  1982 
and  1985. 

Only  changes  that  meet  or  exceed  the  95  percent  confidence  level  are  described  as  being  statistically  significant  in  this  tabic.  This  is 
a  widely  used  standard.  The  mathematical  formula  involved  considers  both  the  size  of  the  sample  and  the  percent  of  the  population 
that  participated  in  each  activity  covered  in  the  questionnaire.  Both  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  concurrently.  For  example, 
a  change  of  4  percentage  points,  from  10  percent  participation  to  14  percent  participation,  could  be  regarded  as  a  significant  change 
if  the  ^mple  for  the  particular  activity  was  500  or  more  persons,  bui  would  not  be  significant  if  the  sample  for  the  particular  activity 
was  less  than  this  number. 


Chart  9-1. 

Participation  rates  for  various  arts  performances:  1982  and  1985 


Percent  of  respondents  who  attended  or  participated 
at  least  once  in  12  months  prior  to  survey 


Attended  opera  performance 
Attended  ballet  performance  |^^^4% 

Attended  jazz  performance 
Attended  plays  (Nonmusical)  ^ 


Aaended  classical  musical 
performance 


Attended  nusical  plays  or  operettas  p^^S^B^ly  17% 
Visited  art  museum  or  gallery 


Read  novel,  short  stories, 

poetry,  or  plays  |    <  ^  ^y  :  ^ 

0  10  20  30 


1982 
I      \  1985 


Percent 


40 


50 


56% 
— 1 

60 


Source:  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts;  Sec  table  9-1  for  full  citadon. 
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Table  9-2. 

Participation  in  general  and  selected  otiier  arts-related  recreation  activities:  1982  and  1985 


Estimated 
parttctpation  rates 


1982 

1985 

Evaluation  of 

At  least  once  in  last  12  months  (a) 

(N. 

1303) 

CN«  2,294) 

rate  change 

I.  General  recreation  activities 

(percent) 

Go  to  movies     ^  

60 

59 

hk>t  significant 

Go  to  spnrls  MHls  ..............   

48 

50 

hkM  significant 

Visit  zootv  aibofttums,  gaideas  

28 

31 

hfot  significant 

68 

IK 

Go  to  amuaement  pariE,  carnival  ^   

,„.  ..,.«..... 

47 

45 

hk>t  significant 

Jog.  lift  wei|htt»  exercise  



50 

57 

Increase  (b) 

Snorts  activities  f toftball  flolH  ^  ^ 

41 

41 



as 

37 

Not  significant 

Read  t>ooks  or  ma|azinet  

86 

86 

No  change 



27 

30 

Not  significant 

WoHe  oo  coUectKxis  (stamps,  coins) 

15 

15 

No  change 

Prepare  spcQ$l  gourmet  meals  

29 

30 

Not  significant 

Make  repairs  or  improvements    ^ 

 „^ 

59 

58 

Not  fignifjcant 

Wort  with  indoor  plants,  gardening  ^  



63 

55 

Decrease  (b) 

Estimated 

participation  rates 

1982 

1985 

Evaluation  of 

(N« 

1.704) 

(N-2374) 

rate  change 

11.  Other  arts-related  recreation  activities 

(percent) 

Visited  science,  history  museum   

25 

23 

Not  significant 

Arts  lessons  or  classes    

12 

10 

Not  significant 

Crafts  work   

12 

U 

Not  significant 

Needlework  craftt  

29 

28 

Not  ^gnificant 

Backstage  wort  theatre,  etc   ^ 

3 

4 

Not  significant 

Backstage  work:  music  concert .  ^  

2 

1 

Not  significant 

Creative  writings  (outside  class)   ,  « 

6 

6 

No  change 

Photographic  arts   «   

9 

10 

Not  significant 

Painting,  sculpture,  etc  

9 

9 

No  change 

Notr    Sec  ubie  9-1  for  general  methodological  note  on  Surwys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Artt  (SPPA). 

(a)  Arts  participation  by  adults  (18  years  of  age  or  older)  in  12  months  preceding  interview. 

(b)  Sutistically  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level. 

Somrtm  John  P.  Robinson,  ct  al.,  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of  Maryland,  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Ans. 
Volume  H:  Chantes  in  Americans*  Participation.  1982^1985.  July  1987.  Prepared  as  the  Fmal  Report  NEA  DCA  85-24  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  uble  D2,  p.  111.  (Dau  are  from  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA.) 
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Table  9-3. 

Selected  audience  date  from  the  series  "Americans  and  the  Arts":  1973-1987 

(continued  on  next  page)  


1973  1975  (a)         1980  (a)     1984  (a)       1987  (a) 


Respondents  opinion  of  the  aoount  of  ti«e  available 
for  leisure  each  week 

Median  work  hours  (includes  job,  hotisework,  and 

travel  to  job)  

Median  leisure  hours  >  

Do  you  ever  go  to: 

Movies  (in  last  12  months)  

Theatre,  Misical  coaedies,  etc  

Live  popular  ausic  perfor«ances  

Art  ■usttuas  

Live  opera/ausical  theatre  

Live  ballet,  aodem  dance,  folk/ethnic  dance  

Live  classical  wisic  perfonwnce^  

Participation  in  the  arts 

(personal  participation  every  once  in  a  while) 

Engage  in  photography  

Do  needl^int,  weaving,  or  other  handwork  

Play  a  auSical  instnuent  

Paint,  draw,  or  engage  in  graphic  arts  

Write  stories  or  poeas  

Sing  in  a  choir  or  other  choral  group  

Dance  ballet  or  aodem  dance  

Dance  folk  or  ethnic  dance  

Hake  pottery  or  ceraaict  

«ake  sculpture  cr        with  clay  

Work  with  a  local  theatre  group  


40.6 
26.2 


HA 
HA 
MA 
HA 

HA 
HA 
HA 


HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 
HA 


NA  -  Mot  available. 

(a)   Excludes  perforaances  given  by  respondent's  children  at  schools. 


43.1  46.9  47.3  46.8 

24.3  19.2  18.1  16.6 

(percent  yes)  (b) 

70  75  78  74 

53  65  67  65 

46  53  60  57 

56  60  58  55 

HA  25  35  34 

23  25  34  27 

25  26  34  31 


19  44  47  51 

39  42  44  41 

18  30  31  30 

22  28  29  27 

13  22  25  24 

11  21  22  22 

9  20  21  2r» 

5  18  ,           17  15 

8  18  •          17  14 

5  10  9  8 

3  5  7  6 


(b)  This  response  category  essentially  includes  all  those  who  did  not  choose  the  "never  attend"  category. 

Source:  National  Research  Center  of  the  Arts,  Inc.,  Louis  Harris  and  AssocUtes,  Inc.,  Aaericans  and  the  Arts.  Philip 
Morris  Coapanies  Inc.,  January,  1988,  t^les  1,  5,  and  9;  and  appendix  B,  tables  A  and  C. 
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Table  9-3. 

Selected  audience  data  from  the  series  "Americans  and  the  Arts":  1973-1987 

(continued  from  previous  page) 


HeUiodological  note:  The  methodology  of  this  series  has  varied  soaewhat  over  the  years,  but  especially  in  the  first  two 
surveys.  Data  for  the  1984  study  were  based  on  a  telephone  quota  sanple  survey  of  1,504  adults,  aged  18  and  over,  from 
March  5  through  March  25,  1984.  The  1987  sample  of  1,501  coapleted  questionnaires  was  collected  froo  March  13  to  April 
6  using  a  siailar  nethod.  The  national  samples  in  1984  and  1987  were  drawn  to  reflect,  within  1  percent,  the  actual 
proportions  of  those  living  in  the  country  in  different  regions  and  metropolitan  (and  nonmetropolitan)  areas. 
Multistage  unclustered  sampling  was  used  to  select  Sates  (not  including  Alaska  and  Hawaii),  then  counties,  and  then 
minor  civil  divisions  with  probability  proportional  to  census  estimates  of  their  respective  adult  populations.  For  each 
of  these  Primary  Sampling  Units,  telr4>bone  exchanges  and  the  next  two  digits  in  the  telephcxie  numbers  were  xrzAmly 
chosen.  Interviewers  then  added  two  randomly  generated  digits  to  complete  a  seven-digit  number.  This  process 
guaranteed  the  inclusion  in  the  sariple  of  individuals  who  had  unlisted  numbers  as  well  as  those  whose  telephones  were 
not  yet  listed,  but  did  not  includf^  individuals  living  in  institutions  and  others  without  their  own  phone  lines. 

Response  data  is  available  for  only  the  1987  survey  in  which  7,519  telephone  numbers  were  called  to  obtain  1,501 
completed  interviews.  Of  the  incomplete  interviews:  1,138  refused  altogether,  199  terminiated  interview  once  begun, 
116  were  unavailable  because  there  was  no  English  speaker  in  the  household,  121  reported  unavailable  for  interview 
because  of  illness,  600  agreed  to  callback  but  did  not  participate  before  end  of  field  period,  1,281  phones  never 
answered  or  always  were  busy,  1,974  phones  were  not  in  service,  84  were  duplicate  nunbers,  and  505  were  business  phones. 

Weighting  was  carried  out  in  two  stages.  First,  weighting  was  carried  out  on  age,  sex,  race  figures  to  bring  them  into 
line  with  their  actual  proportions  in  the  population.  The  sample  was  then  weighted  on  the  basis  of  U.S.  household 
income  distribution.  This  allowed  inclusion  of  low-income  households,  which  are  often  underrepresented  in  telephone 
s\un/eys.  Despite  these  weigiiting  adjustjnents,  the  sai^le  appears  to  somewhat  overrepresent  those  with  more  education. 
For  example,  in  1974,  23  percent  of  the  Harris  sample  were  college  graduates  compared  to  about  16  percent  of  the  U.S. 
population.  Only  4  percent  had  an  eighth  grade  education,  compared  to  about  13  percent  of  the  U.S.  population.  In  the 
1987  survey,  the  resulting  weights  for  the  Harris  survey  are:  High  School  Graduate  or  less  -49  percent,  some  college  - 
26  percent,  and  college  graduate  -  24  percent.  The  corresponding  Census  Bureau  estimates  using  Current  Population  Surey 
data  are:  65  percent,  18  percent,  and  17  percent,  respectively.  Since  educational  level  is  widely  believed  to  be  the 
most  important  predictor  of  participation  in  arts  and  cultural  activities,  the  respondent  bias  of  the  Harris  surveys  for 
level  of  educaiton  nay  help  to  explain  the  high  levels  of  participation  that  were  found. 

Observatiooel  note:  The  figures  for  rates  of  participation  of  the  public  in  the  arts  in  this  series  are  substantially 
higher  than  in  the  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA).  This  may  be  based,  in  part,  on  the  aobiguious 
wording  of  the  questions,  e.g., 

for  movies:         "Approximately  how  often  did  you  go  to  the  oovies  in  the  past  twelve  months?"; 

for  theatre:        "Do  you  ever  go  to  any  live  performances  of  plays,  musical  comedies,  pantomime, 
or  other  kinds  of  theater,  or  not?" 

for  personal  participation:    "Please  tell  me  whether  you  yourself  do... at  least  once  in  a  while,  or  not." 

Appendix  B  of  the  Public  Participation  in  the  Ar^.s:  Final  Report  on  the  1982  AMvev  from  the  Survey  Research  Center  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  has  more  detail  on  tl"£  differences  between  these  surveys. 


Table 

EsU^ted  attendance  at  Uve  professional  performances:  1963*64 


Alt  form 


Attendance* 


(in  millions) 


OrdMstras 
Major — 


Metropotitaii . 


6.60 
ZOO 


Broadway  , 


Off-Broadway ..... 
Regiooai .  


Optra 
Daaca 

Total 


7.00 
.90 
150 

1.70 

.75 

20.45 


'Attendance  means  number  of  admissions.  Individual  participants  may  be  counted  more  than  once. 

Sower  William  J.  Baumol  and  William  G,  Bowca,  T>e  PcrfoTmina  Arts:  The  Economic  Dilemma.  A  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
Study.  M.I.T.  Press,  Cambridge,  MA,  1966,  Ublc  OM,  p.  67. 

MaUwMofkal  Note:  *Piofessaoaal*  mean*  that  performers  are  paid  for  working  at  their  vocation.  Attendance  records  are  for 
main  companies,  estimates  for  others.  Data  were  gathered  from  the  multiple  sources  used  by  the  authors.  No  further  discussion  of 
the  estimatioQ  procedures  was  given. 
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Table  9-5. 

Esqiosiire  to  the  performing  arts  in  12  cities;  1971 


Percent  exposed  during  past  yc«r 
More  than  once  per 


Art  form  *nd  type  of  exposure  TottJ        Week     Month  Year  Once 


Jm,  rock,  or  §ol!U 

On  TV  

On  radio. 
On  records  or  tape  . 

Live  amateur  

Live  pfofesnooal  

Any  f OffiB . 

On  TV  ^ 


On  radio   

On  records  or  tape 
Live  amateur  


Live  pfofessiofial 
Any  form . 

Optra 

On  TV  _ 
On  radio. 


On  records  or  tape  

Live  aoMteur  

Live  professional  

Any  form .™.  ™ 

On  TV  

On  radio  

On  records  or  tape  

Live  amateur  

Live  professiooa!  

Any  form  


Thcatrt 

Live  amateur   -  

Live  professiooa!   

Any  form   


BaQat 

On  TV   

Live  amateur    

Live  professional   

Any  form  ..^^   ^  


Marks 


66 

11 

20 

29 

6 

65 

48 

8 

6 

3 

52 

29 

13 

8 

2 

19 

1 

2 

12 

5 

25 

1 

2 

15 

8 

81 

60 

9 

9 

2 

30 

0 

2 

19 

9 

28 

5 

6 

13 

3 

25 

4 

7 

12 

3 

6 

0 

0 

3 

3 

10 

0 

0 

5 

4 

51 

12 

10 

23 

6 

14 

0 

0 

7 

6 

12 

1 

2 

7 

2 

10 

1 

2 

6 

2 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 

0 

0 

2 

2 

27 

2 

4 

14 

7 

38 

0 

2 

26 

10 

14 

2 

3 

7 

2 

37 

2 

6 

15 

3 

11 

0 

0 

5 

*  6 

18 

0 

9 

8 

60 

7 

U 

33 

9 

23 

0 

0 

13 

9 

16 

0 

0 

10 

5 

31 

0 

1 

20 

10 

22 

0 

0 

12 

9 

4 

0 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

0 

2 

3 

25 

0 

1 

15 

9 

On  TV  

  93 

41 

30 

17 

4 

In  movie  theatre  

  69 

2 

16 

45 

6 

  96 

56 

23 

15 

2 

Sovrcts  Eric  Mardcr  Associates,  Inc.,  The  Finances  of  the  Performing  Arts.  Volume  11:  A  Suivev  of  the  Characteristics  and 
Attitudes  of  Audiences  for  Theater.  Ooera.  Symphony,  and  Ballet  in  12  U.S.  aties.  Prepared  for  the  Ford  Foundation,  New  York, 
NY,  1974,  tables  1-7,  pp.  5-7. 

MatMoktkal  note:  Dau  arc  from  a  survey  conducted  for  the  Ford  Foundation.  A  total  of  6,000  telephone  interviews  were 
conducted  (500  per  city  in  the  following  12  cities:  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Washington,  Atlanu,  Houston,  Chicago, 
Ondnnati,  Minneapolis,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle).  The  sample  was  selected  randomly  from  telephone  directories 
with  one  person  over  14  years  of  age  in  the  recipient  household  being  chosen.  The  results  were  weighted  according  to  characteristics 
of  sex,  age,  and  education  of  the  city's  population  as  reported  in  the  1970  Census. 


RS^)iidents  reporting  participation  in  arts  activities  by  region:  1982  and 
1985   


Attended 


Mortheast 


Kidwest 


South 


West 


total 


(percmt  attending  at  least  once  in  last  12  nonths) 
voighted  data 


Jazz  performance 

1982  

1985  


Classical  «usic  perforaance 

1902  

•x985  


Opera  perforaance 

l'y82  

1985  


Musical  plays  or  operettas 

1982  

1985  


8.9 
8.2 
-0.7 


13.8 
13.1 
-0.7 


3.9 
3.5 
-0.4 


22.7 
19.8 
•2.9 


10,1 

8.6 

11.6 

9,6 

10,5 

8.3 

11.5 

9.5 

♦  ,4 

-0.3 

-0.1 

-0.1 

U.l 

10.0 

15.6 

13.0 

U.6 

9.9 

14.9 

12.7 

+0.5 

-0.1 

-0.7 

-0.3 

3.1 

2.0 

3.8 

3,0 

2.0 

2.0 

3.4 

2,6 

-1.1 

0 

-0.4 

-0,4 

18.4 

13.7 

22.4 

18,6 

17.4 

12.7 

18.8 

16,6 

-1.0 

-1.0 

-3.6 

-2,0 

Plays 

1982. 
1985. 


Ballet  performance 


13.9 
13.9 
0 


12.1 
12.2 
+0.1 


9.1 
8.7 
-0.4 


14.1 
13.2 
-0.9 


5,6 

3.5 

3.4 

,  4.8 

5,0 

4.2 

3.4 

■  5.1 

-0.6 

+0.7 

0 

+0.3 

11,9 
11,6 
-0,3 


4,2 
4,3 
+0,1 


Visited  art  nusems /galleries 

1982  

1985  


22.3 
20.1 
-2.2 


21.4 
21.0 
-0.4 


18.4 
18.7 
+0.3 


29.1 
30.9 
+1.8 


22,1 
21,9 
-0,2 


ERIC 


Read  novels,  short  stones, 
poetry  or  plays 


58.3 

58.4 

49.0 

63.9 

56.4 

57.0 

56.7 

50.4 

63.7 

56.0 

-1.3 

-1.7 

+1.4 

-0.2 

-0.4 

lote:   The  daU  in  this  table  were  fro*  special  weighted  tabulations  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.   For  confidentiaity  reasons,  geographic  region  was  not  included  on  the  Public  Use  Tape  for  the 
SPPA  prepared  by  by  the  Census  Bureau  .    See  table  9-1  for  general  aethodological  notb  on  Surveys  of  Public 
Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

Soum:   Judith  R.  Blau,  State  University  of  Hew  York  at  Albany,  and  Gail  A.  Quits,  Tha  G^Mxrra^hv  of  Arts 
Participation:    Report  on  the  1982  and  1985  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts.  Colu^ia 
University,  New  York,  MY,  March  1987.   Prepared  for  the  National  Knda«nt  for  the  Arts,  Agree^t  86-198, 


table  1,  p.  13.   (Data  are  fro«  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA  > 
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Table  9-7. 

Rates  of  participation  in  live  arts  events  by  urban/rural  place  and  by 
metropolitan  area:  1982 


Nunber  of 


Husical 


persons 
18+  years 

Jazz 
■usic 

Classical 
ausic 

Opera 

plays/ 
operettas 

Plays 

Ballet 

Art 
nusems 

(in  thousands) 

(percent 

attending  at  least  once  in  last  12  aonths) 

164,575 

10 

3 

19 

12 

4 

22 

Urtw/ninl  pUje 

112,520 

11 

15 

4 

21 

13 

5 

25 

5,  63 

4 

9 

1 

n 

7 

2 

16 

46,892 

7 

9 

2 

13 

9 

3 

17 

Metropolitjn  (SKA)  ar«a 

Central  ci*-)  of  SMSA  

U,225 

13 

IS 

4 

21 

14 

6 

26 

SMSA  not  centxal  city. . . . 

66,438 

11 

14 

4 

22 

13 

5 

25 

Not  in  SMSA  

53,912 

6 

10 

1 

12 

9 

2 

\^ 

■ote:   See  table  9-1  for  general  ■ethodo logical  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

Source:  National  Endowent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  by  Urban  and 
Rural  Residents,"  Washington,  D.C.,  Mote  16,  May  1986.    (DaU  are  fro«  the  1982  SPPA.) 
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Table 

N!a:;;;iier  of  participants  and  type  of  program  of  Young  Audiences:  1985-86 
and  1987-88 


of  participuts 
1985-1986 


Huiter 
of  participants 
1987-1988 


Total  puticipnts 

Ens«^les   67^  706 

Schools   7,773  8,657 

Artists   2,1^  M17 

Children  reached   4,774,292  5,265,346 


Total  proB»   28,578  33,298 

Fomat 

Auditori«   18,034  20,971 

Workshops   10,5U  12,327 

Itesidencies  *   ^  ^74 

subject  of  proerai                                               Percent  mnber         Percent  tMber 

Husic   ^             12,477  41  13,514 

Theatre   26              7,596  31  10,298 

Dance   16              4,548  14  4,831 

Poetry,  visual,  etc   14              3,9b7  14  4,655 


Bote:  Counts  provided  by  Young  Audiences,  Inc.,  Jane  C.  Bak,  Director  of  Mation&l  Services,  New  York,  NY, 
October  1987,  1989. 

Source:  Young  Audiences,  Inc.,  1986  Annual  Report.  New  York,  NY,  1986;  Young  Audiences,  Inc.,  1988  Annual 
Report.  New  York,  NY,  1989. 

Obcenrational  note:   In  the  37  years  since  Young  Audiences  introduced  children  to  the  arts  in  Baltinore, 
the  idea  has  grown  into  a  nationwide  organization  with  36  chapters  in  25  States  and  the  District  of 
Coltabia.   Young  Audiences  reaches  children  in  schools  during  regular  scoours.   Approiiaately  90 
percent  of  all  { .^ograas  are  lAresenteo  to  elenentary  school  stutWits.  Kost  of  the  rest  are  designed  for 
students  in  niddle  and  secondary  schools.   In  addition,  an  increasing  nuaber  of  coMunity  prograas 
involving  adults  and  ch^'-Hren  are  presented  in  libraries,  auseuBS,  parks,  and  other  public  places. 

Young  Audiences  chapters  select,  sponsor,  and  train  nisicians,  dancers,  and  actors  to  present  performances, 
workshops  and  residencies  in  each  of  their  art  forms.   Tba  artists  on  YA  rosters  are  aaong  the  best  in 
their  conwnities  and  are  experts  in  reaching  and  cn—iniuiting  v^*']  children. 
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Table  9-9. 

Young  Audiences  ^iiapter  profUe:    1985-86  and  1987-88 


Percent 
1985-1986 


Percent 
1987-1988 


Percent 
1985-1986 


Percent 
1987-1988 


profile  (a) 


Artist  fees  

Staff  salaries  

Office  expenses  

Other  (b)  

Artist  travel/cartage/etc. 

Donated  services  

Rent  and  utilities  

Cooperative  fundir^  

Travel:  board/staff  


Source  of  incoae  profile  (a) 


School  sources  

State  

Foundations  

Corporate  

Benefits      special  events. 

Municipal  grants  

Other  (b)  

Donated  services  

Other  individuals  

MFTF  

Civic  institutions  

Board  n^)ers  

Federal  


45 
9 
8 
8 


44 
9 
8 
8 
7 
5 
4 
4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
0 


Total  prognos  (a) 

Music   44 

Theatre   26 

Dance   16 

Other   14 

Average  nuaber  of  prograas/ 

vorkshq>s  per  ensei^le   43 

lesideocies  (c) 

Music   46 

Theatre   17 

Dance   13 

Other   24 

Average  nMber  of  tines  a  residency 

is  given   4 

Aver^  nuaber  of  perf  oraances/ 

demonstrations  per  residency   3 

Average  nurt)er  of  workshops  per 

residency   17 


41 
31 
14 
14 

47 


37 
40 
12 
11 

4 

1 

13 


Board  profile  (a) 


Business  

Cooounity  volunteer. 

Education  

Arts  professional... 
Other  professional.. 


33 

27 
15 
15 
10 


37 
27 
15 

n 

9 


lote:   See  table  9-8  for  observational  note. 

(a)  Based  on  inforaation  obtained  froa  36  chapters. 

(b)  Includes  miscellaneous  iteas  and  loan  payaents. 

(c)  Based  on  inforaation  froa  23  chapters. 


Source:  Data  provided  by  Jane  C.  B<>Jc,  Director  of  National  Services,  Young  Audiences,  Inc.,  New  York,  NY,  October  1987, 
1989. 
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Table  9-10. 

Rates  or  public  participation  in  the  arts  via  media:  1982  and  1985 


Enuntted 
puticipatton  rates 


Watching  at  least  once  in  last  12  months  (a) 

(N- 

1965 
2,125) 

Evaluation  of 
rate  change 

Jan 

(percent) 

TV_    

Radio   ™ 

Reoo(din|s  

  20 

  21 

  24 

17 
IS 
21 

III 

Classical  Mask 

Radio    

  27 

  25 

  25 

24 

21 
21 

Decrease  (b) 
Decrease  (b) 

Opera 

TV       

Radio   ~~     

  13 

8 

  9 

12 
7 
7 

Not  significant 
^k)t  significant 
^k)t  significant 

Msskal  tlMatrt  or  operttta 

Radio        

Recordings  

   20 

  6 

„   9 

18 
5 
8 

^k>c  significant 
Not  significant 
Noc  significant 

Flays  (aoa  awnksQ.^, — ....  ^^..^ —  

TV-     

Radio.     .™                          — ' 

   27 

4 

21 
4 

Decrease  (b) 
No  change 

Balkt 

  19 

15 

Decrease  (b) 

ProfraMS  abovt  art  ia  amstwns 

   23 

25 

Not  significant 

No4«  See  ubie  9-1  for  general  methodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Pubiic  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

(a)  Arts  participation  by  adults  (18  years  of  age  or  older)  in  12  months  preceding  interview. 

(b)  SUtistically  dgnificant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level 

Sovitt  National  Endoiwnent  for  the  Artt,  Research  Division,  "Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  1982  and  1985  Compared." 
Washington,  D.C,  Note  27,  December  1987.  (Dau  are  from  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA.) 
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Table  9-11. 

Correlations  between  media  activities  and  attending  live  events:  1982 


Attending  live  events  at  least  once  in  last  12  oonths 


Jaz7. 
nusic 


Classical 
ousic 


Opera 


Husical 
plays  and 
operettas 


Plays  Ballet 


Art 
Duseuos 


ERLC 


{Pearson's  r  correlation) 

Jazx 

Watched  on  TV  260  .170  .062  .151        .115        .102  .208 

Listened  on  radio  322  .152  .053  .111        .143       .098  .203 

Listened  to  records  351  .141  .013  .152        .155       .132  .229 

Classical  ausic 

Watched  on  TV  104  .  293  .156  .  223  .167  .151  .283 

Listened  on  radio  153  .307  .144  .197  .200  .160  .302 

Listened  to  records  1/6  .  343  .149  .  216  .  206  .210  .  343 

Opera 

Watched  on  TV  053  .260  .205  .157  .147  .102  .216 

Listened  on  radio  100  .265  .233  .133  .168  .134  .223 

Listened  to  records  035  .248  .234  .144  .141  .158  .186 

Musical  plays/opexettas 

Watched  on  TV  no  .240  .122  .255  .183  .118  .231 

Listened  on  radio  045  .207  .163  .087  .117  .096  .214 

Listened  to  records  102  .251  .163  .219  .176  .183  .289 

Plays 

Watched  on  TV  lU  ,228  .132  .257        .233        .161  .282 

Listened  on  radio  U86  .133  .115  .084       .132       .091  .176 

Ballet 

Watched  on  TV  166  .271  .158  .219        .178        .224  .273 

Art  auseuMB 
Watched  TV  prograos  about 

things  in  suseuns  133  .200  .106  .157        .125        .110  .293 

Hours  spent  natcWm  all  TV...     -.037  -.124         -.047  -.093      -.104      -.077  -.132 

lote:   See  table  9-1  for  general  methodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

Source:  National  EndoMent  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Audience  Cxossover:  Hedia  Participation  and 
Attending  Live  Events,"  Washii^ton,  D.C.,  Note  12,  June  1985.    (Data  ax^^  ft<m  tlie  1982  and  1985  SPPA.) 

Netbodolosical  note:   Correlation  coefficients  (Pearson's  r)  neasure  the  degree  to  which  the  relationship 
between  two  variables  car*  be  represented  by  a  straight  line.    In  terms  ox  this  table,  they  show  whether 
attending  a  live  arts  event  goes  along  tore  or  less  closely  with  one  of  the  kinds  of  electronic  aedia 
participation.   The  range  of  possible  values  is  ^1.000  to  -1.000.   When  the  coefficient  is  positive,  the 
two  activities  increase  or  decrease  together,  but  if  one  activity  increases  as  the  other  decreases,  the 
coefficient  is  negative.   The  qdddle  of  the  range  is  0.000,  and  describes  a  relatiwuhip  that  ii.  toUlly 
nonli  ar.   A  pair  of  activities  with  this  neutral  coefficient  do  not  go  along  with  each  other  with  any 
consistency.   Correlations  of  .400  or  greater  are  considered  "strong;"  .300  to  .400  are  "substantial;"  .200 
to  .300  are  "noderate;"  and  under  .200  are  weak. 
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Table  9*12. 

Overlapping  audiences  for  perfomiing  arts  in  12  cities:  1971 


Afflong  tbote  who  attended 
in  last  12  nxxitlis 


Theater 


Percent  who  also  attended  in  past  yean 


Symphony 


Opera 


BaUet 


Percent  who 
attended  no 
other  arts 


Theatre  

Symphony  — 

Opeii  

BaQet 


NA 
45 

50 
60 


31 
NA 
75 
60 


13 
27 
NA 
20 


19 
27 
25 
NA 


63 
36 
25 
20 


NA-NotappBcable. 

No(«  See  table  9-5  for  methodolofical  note. 

SomttM  P«r  rUMrO^r  Asmckte^  Inr^  The  Finances  of  the  Ferformint  Arts.  Volume  H:  A  Stfivcy  of  \t»  ChirtCtClittiff 
Attitudes  of  Audiences  for  Theater  Ooera.  Symphony,  and  Ballet  in  12  U.S.atiet.  prepared  for  the  F6r^  FbundatkHi,  New  York, 
NY.  1974. 


Table 

Overlapping  audiences  for  art  activities:  1982 


Percent  who  also  attended  at  least  once  in  last  12  nr.onths 


Among  those  who  attended 

Jazz 

Qassical 
music 

Opera 

Musicals 

PUys 

Ballet 

Art 
museums 

Reading 

JttZ   

NA 

34 

9 

41 

31 

14 

51 

78 

rinrinl  music  .^.—...........^ 

25 

NA 

15 

54 

41 

19 

62 

86 

Open  

27 

63 

NA 

64 

51 

32 

69 

88 

M  iMk«k  

21 

38 

10 

NA 

39 

14 

52 

82 

SSet  ZZZZiZZZZ 

75 

44 

13 

62 

NA 

18 

60 

87 

22 

58 

23 

64 

50 

NA 

68 

88 

Aftmuseumt           ^  ^ 

12 

37 

10 

44 

33 

13 

NA 

84 

Re«dmf   ™^  

13 

20 

5 

27 

18 

7 

33 

NA 

NA- Not  applicable. 


Notsi  See  table  9-1  for  gtr^ral  methodological  note  on  Surveys  of  PubUc  Participatica  in  the  Artt  (SPPA). 

Somnm  John  P.  Robinson,  et  al.,  Survey  Research  Center,  Univeisity  of  MaryUnd.  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts;  Final  Report 
on  the  1982  Survey,  prepr  xd  for  Grant  12-4050-003,  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  October  ^  table  3-5, 
P.20S.  (Dau  are  from  1^  SPPA.) 


Table  9-14. 

Results  of  ACUCAA  survey  of  arts  editors  on  amount  and  type  or  coverage 
compared  to  sports  coverage:    1972  and  1985  (continued  on  next  page) 


1972 


(percent) 


1985 


OrfMdation  ru^^sBlbU  for  booldiig  or  praMiting 
mmt  caltml  artistic  pranUtiont  in  ci^ 

University  or  college  

Private  or  co^aercial  

Equal  

Use  of  SyOOO  seat  auditoriui  or  arena 

By  sports  and  culture  

By  sports  alone  

None  that  size  

More  than  one  

Siporta  as  percant  of  total  copy  oo  »  «f«rr?stt  day 

Less  than  1  percent  

1-3  percent  

5-10  percent  

More  than  10  percent  

Culture  as  percent  of  total  copy  on  sd  aterag^  4ay 

Less  than  1  percent  

1-3  percent  

S-10  percent  

More  than  10  percent  

Sise  of  arU  coverage  staff  coapared  to  sports 
staff 

Larger  *  

awUer  

Sane  


18 
40 
40 


51 
21 
22 
14 


1 
14 
34 
43 


33 
45 
16 
3 


19 

35 
45 


64 
12 
17 
19 


0 
0 
21 
77 


22 
32 
27 
14 


4 
86 
10 


Si7 
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Table  9-14  • 

Results  of  ACUCAA  survey  of  arts  editors  on  amount  and  type  of  coverage 
compared  to  sports  coverage:    1972  and  1985    (continued  from  previous 
page) 


1972 


198S 


(peaxent) 


fnrcmai  Ymfisg  wfmcm  dvrotad  to  cultural  «rU 

Weakly  sactioo  

U6«kly  pa^a  

Vottld  •ditors  liki  addiUoml  icpsc*  to  azUnd 
to  CMltunl  arts  coftrata 

Yes  

Ho  

Mo:  Adequate  

No:   More  than  adequate  

Coverage  by  local  radio  and  TV  sutions 

ftrequepcy  of  tmim  of  cultural  evenU 

Regularly  

Occasionally  

Soldo  

Never  

*o  local  TV  r  

Perceived  i^»ct  of  paper  go  faoildins  crowds  for 
cultural  •vents 

Considerable  

Som  

Little  

Hoiie  


55 
26 


71 
6 

23 
1 


10 
24 
35 
16 
5 


70 
27 
0 

0 


82 
18 


81 

Not  askad 


9 
27 
35 
22 

3 


78 
17 
0 
0 


Sourca:  Gayle  Staler,  "And  In  This  Comer,  the  Bald  Soprano",  ACUCAA  (AssocUtion  of  College,  University 
and  Cowmity  Arts  Adiinistrators)  BulUtin  ftipyj^t^t^  volu«e  29,  Nui^  5,  May  1986,  pp.  1-5. 

Netliodological  nota:   In  197?.  a  survey  of  arts  editors  was  undertaken  by  Paul  Cracroft,  prograa  director 
for  lectures  and  concerts  at  the  Itaivwrsity  of  Utah,  Salt  Uka  City.   The  survey  had  two  purposes:   (1)  to 
detendna  if  there  was  an  iahalanra  batwaan  arts  coverage  and  iports  coverage,  and  (2)  to  ascertain  if 
other  arts  presenters  faced  probleas  similar  to  his.   The  1972  survey  was  sent  to  UO  arts  editors  fro« 
daily  newspapers  around  the  country.   Responses  were  received  froa  96  editors.   In  1985,  ACUCAA  researcher 
Gayle  Stabler  replicated  the  survay.   Surveys  were  aailed  to  155  daily  newspapers  in  cities  with 
populations  of  200,000  or  aora  and/or  citias  with  college  or  university  caflpusas.   Surveys  were  also  sent 
to  the  capital  city  in  each  SUte.  Responses  were  received  fro«  77  arts  editors,  for  a  50  percent  return. 


Chart  9-2. 

Average  percent  of  newspaper  devoted  to  sports  and  cultural  arts:  1972  and  1985 


Portion  of  newspaper  1972 


Sports  coverage  as  a  percent  of  total  copy 
Cultural  arts  coverage  as  a  percent  of  total  copy 

Portion  of  newspaper  1985 


Less  than  1  percent 


1-3  percent 


5-10  percent 


More  than  10 
percent 


^^^^^^^T^^TTl  45%        ^  percent 


Less  than  1  percent 


0% 


m 


122% 


0% 


-1  r  1  1  1 

0      10     20      30     40  50 

Percent 


5-10  percent 


More  than  10 

P^^«^^  fepi4% 

P  1  1  1  1 

0         20        40       60  80 

Percent 


77% 


Source:  ACUCAA  suivcy;  Sec  table  9-14  for  full  citation. 
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Table  9-lS. 

Participation  in  arts  activities  by  race  and  ethnicity:    1982  and  1985 


Attend  jazz  Attend  clas-       Attend  opera         Attend  Attend 

concert  sical  concert       perforunce  ousical  play 


Race/ethnicity 

1982 

1985 

1982 

1985 

1982 

1985 

1982  1985 

1982 

1985 

(percent  attending  at  least  once 

in  last  12  months) 

White  

9.i3 

9.48 

14.42 

14.31 

3.33 

2.97 

20.67  18.60 

13.44 

13.10 

13.08 

6.67 

6.39 

1.36 

1.43 

10.10  8.45 

5.82 

6.09 

8.27 

6.55 

7.87 

6.77 

2.52 

0.78 

10.96  9.52 

5.47 

6.41 

* 

7.81 

* 

16.50 

* 

4.58 

*  13.89 

8.87 

Attend 
ballet 

Visit  art 
exhibit 

Perform 
on  musical 
instruaent 

Perform:  act/ 
sing/dance 

Read 

1982 

1985 

1982 

1985 

1982 

1985 

1982 

1985 

1982 

1985 

(percent 

attending 

at  least  once  in 

last  12 

months) 

4.72 

23.94 

24.14 

4.01 

2.98 

4.68 

4.27 

60.19 

59.66 

2.14 

\2.47 

10.71 

3.35 

1.72 

4.87 

3.49 

42.41 

43.34 

3.21 

16.22 

18.18 

3.11 

2.03 

2.85 

2.63 

36.45 

41.46 

* 

6.22 

26.02 

it 

3.82 

* 

4.00 

it 

53.73 

Bote:  These  nwbers  for  1982  and  1985  are  for  the  full  sample.   The  daU  reflect  vei^ted  percentages  of 
groups  engaging  in  an  activity  at  least  once  during  the  twelve  months  pr«:eding  the  survey.   See  table  9-1 
for  general  methodological  note  on  the  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

*tn  1982,  Asian- Americans  were  in  an  "Other"  racial  category  not  included  in  this  analysis. 

Source:   Paul  DiMaggio  and  Francie  Ostrower,  Race,  Ethnicity  and  Participation  in  the  Arts;   Patterns  of 
Participation  bv  Black.  Hispanic  and  w^itft  Affarjcans  in  Selected  Activities.  Report  to  th3  National 
Endomnt  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  a,  1987,  p.  27.    (DaU  are  from  the 
1982  and  1985  SPPA.) 

Hethodological  note:   DaU  used  in  this  table  were  taken  from  1982  and  1985  Surveys  of  Public  Participation 
in  the  Arts  (SPPA).   The  surveys  permit  generalizations  to  national  populations  of  white  and  black 
Americans,  because  the  SPPA*s  were  designed  to  be  proportionally  represenUtive  with  respect  to  national 
figures  of  age,  race,  and  gender.   Because  the  sample  was  not  designed  to  be  represenUtive  with  respect  to 
Hispanic  or  Asian  origins,  daU  about  those  groups  must  be  viewed  with  less  confidence  than  daU  for  whiles 
or  blacks. 
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Table  9-16.  .   ^         .  ^, 

Partkipation  rates  for  various  arts  activities  by  demographic  characterisUcs:  1985 


Jazz  musie 


Opcft     Mutkato  Plays 


Aft 

BaUet      muteuffli  Reading* 


(percent  attending/participating  at  least  once  in  last  12  months) 

4  22 


10 

13 

3 

17 

12 

14 

11 

2 

15 

n 

15 

12 

2 

16 

12 

10 

16 

4 

21 

14 

8 

15 

4 

20 

13 

5 

11 

3 

18 

10 

3 

13 

3 

13 

10 

1 

10 

1 

8 

7 

10 

11 

2 

15 

11 

9 

14 

3 

19 

12 

9 

14 

3 

18 

U 

13 

6 

1 

9 

6 

8 

15 

4 

13 

8 

4 

5 
6 
3 
4 
4 
2 


1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

6 

4 

1 

7 

7 

1 

12 

6 

2 

13 

15 

3 

21 

15 

6 

18 

29 

6 

34 

26 

9 

24 

41 

11 

40 

36 

15 

22 
26 
27 
22 
19 
16 
10 


21 
23 


23 
11 
24 

4 

7 
14 
30 
45 
56 


56 

57 
59 
62 
57 
50 
50 
48 

48 
63 


44 

50 

23 
37 
52 
72 
78 
80 


Under  $5.000 —   8 

$5.00049.999   7 

$10.000414.999   6 

$15.000424.999    8 

$25.000449.999    11 

$50,000  and  over —   19 

Ndaacertained..    9 

SMSA 

Central  city  of  SMSA   13 

SMSA,  not  central  dty   10 

Not  in  SMSA   6 

Northeast   8 

Noithceniral   10 

South     9 

West   -   12 

Marital  stahu 

Married    8 

Widowfcd    3 

Separated     13 

Nwcr  married — ..    17 

Work  hows 

None   7 

lto29   12 

30to39   10 

40  horn   11 

41  to  49  ^ —  12 

50ormofe^^   24 


9 
7 
8 
11 
15 
30 
12 

14 

15 
9 

13 
15 
10 
15 

n 

10 
14 
11 
16 


11 
17 
14 
11 
14 
17 


2 
1 
1 
2 
3 
8 
2 

4 

3 
2 

4 

1 
2 
4 


10 

8 

3 

16 

44 

8 

4 

2 

12 

43 

11 

8 

3 

15 

50 

12 

9 

4 

19 

53 

22 

14 

5 

28 

63 

37 

28 

11 

45 

77 

17 

11 

3 

19 

56 

18 

131 

5 

25 

57 

21 

14- 

5 

26 

61 

10 

7 

3 

14 

49 

20 

14 

5 

21 

57 

17 

11 

4 

21 

55 

13 

10 

4 

19 

51 

19 

13 

5 

30 

66 

17 

11 

4 

21 

56 

12 

9 

4 

13 

49 

16 

14 

4 

24 

57 

14 

11 

5 

20 

55 

19 

14 

6 

27 

57 

14 

10 

4 

19 

54 

20 

15 

6 

27 

64 

17 

13 

5 

22 

60 

17 

11 

4 

21 

56 

18 

1^ 

5 

26 

53 

21 

16 

5 

28 

55 

^Includes  novtls,  short  stories,  poetry,  or  plays. 

Not«  See  table  9-1  for  general  methodological  note  on  Sgtveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

Soaffct  John  P.  Robinson.  Carol  Keegan.  Marcia  Kaith  and  Timothy  A.  Triptett.  Pub|j<r  Panicipatipn  \n     ATty^pat  |^cp9Tt 
the  1985  Sufvev.  Volume  t  Overail  Project  Report.  Prepared,  for  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  December  1986.  p.  101.  (Data 
are  from  the  1985  SPPA.) 
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Table  9-17. 

Arts  participation  rates  via  media  by  demographic  characteristics:  1985 


Avenge 

TV  Qasncal  Qatsical  Classical  Art 

hours  Jazz       Jazz    Jtacn      musk  music  music  oo  Opera     Open  Opera  oq    Musical   Musical  Musical  on     Play       Play  Ballet  museums 

perday  ooTV  oo  radio  recording    ooTV  oa  radio  recording  oaTV  oo  radio  recording     oqTV  ooradio    recording  on  TV  onradio  ooTV  ooTV 


(percent) 


Grand  mean  ^  

IncoM 

Under  $5,000   

$5.000- $9,999  

$10,000 -$14,999  

$15,000 -$24,999  ........ 

$25,00  -  $49.999  

$50,000  and  over  

Not  ascertained  

Age 

18-24  

25-34   

35  -  44   

45-54   

55  -  64   

65-74   

75-96   

RMe 

White   

BUck  

Other   

Sex 

Male  

Female  

Education 

Grade  school  

Some  high  school  

High  school  graduate . 

Some  college  

College  graduate  

Graduate  school  


8 


18 

17 

18 

19 

24 

21 

21 

12 

6 

7 

17 

5 

8 

22 

4 

15 

25 

3.8 

16 

20 

20 

17 

17 

18 

10 

5 

7 

13 

3 

8 

17 

5 

18 

20 

3^ 

15 

15 

15 

17 

14 

12 

11 

3 

4 

13 

5 

4 

14 

3 

22 

18 

2.9 

16 

14 

12 

22 

17 

14 

11 

5 

4 

18 

4 

4 

16 

4 

20 

24 

3.0 

17 

16 

18 

22 

17 

18 

10 

4 

7 

16 

3 

5 

22 

2 

16 

24 

2.6 

.  18 

18 

20 

26 

24 

25 

12 

8 

8 

19 

S 

9 

23 

5 

18 

27 

1.8 

•  26 

31 

30 

43 

42 

41 

24 

17 

16 

29 

13 

20 

39 

5 

27 

39 

2.9 

15 

14 

18 

18 

18 

16 

10 

3 

5 

14 

2 

6 

18 

1 

14 

23 

3.1 

19 

22 

25 

14 

14 

15 

7 

2 

4 

12 

1 

6 

17 

1 

14 

22 

2.7 

22 

24 

26 

22 

24 

20 

8 

5 

6 

17 

4 

7 

24 

5 

18 

26 

2S 

17 

20 

19 

25 

26 

25 

13 

10 

8 

17 

7 

7 

20 

5 

19 

25 

2.6 

19 

15 

18 

29 

23 

27 

15 

10 

12 

22 

8 

12 

23 

4 

19 

27 

2.8 

14 

11 

13 

28 

21 

25 

19 

7 

11 

19 

6 

9 

25 

4 

18 

30 

3.4 

12 

9 

10 

26 

17 

15 

15 

6 

6 

20 

4 

5 

21 

2 

25 

23 

3.6 

9 

7 

3 

31 

16 

15 

18 

8 

5 

15 

4 

2 

18 

3 

29 

23 

2.8 

15 

16 

17 

24 

21 

21 

12 

7 

8 

17 

5 

8 

22 

4 

18 

25 

3.4 

37 

32 

36 

21 

18 

15 

9 

4 

4 

17 

3 

5 

19 

4 

19 

23 

2.9 

28 

37 

21 

40 

37 

43 

23 

10 

13 

36 

15 

17 

23 

0 

42 

39 

2.6 

19 

19 

19 

22 

20 

19 

11 

6 

7 

16 

5 

6 

21 

4 

15 

24 

3.0 

6 

17 

19 

26 

^2 

22 

13 

7 

8 

19 

5 

9 

22 

3 

23 

26 

3.2 

8 

6 

10 

6 

7 

5 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

6 

1 

13 

9 

3.4 

11 

10 

8 

10 

7 

5 

6 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

8 

0 

12 

15 

3.1 

14 

12 

15 

18 

14 

14 

10 

4 

5 

14 

3 

5 

15 

3 

15 

22 

2.5 

23 

24 

26 

2; 

24 

25 

13 

6 

8 

20 

4 

8 

28 

3 

19 

31 

2.1 

27 

32 

33 

41 

44 

43 

17 

11 

15 

29 

11 

17 

37 

6 

23 

38 

1.9 

31 

36 

31 

59 

58 

55 

34 

30 

23 

42 

18 

26 

55 

15 

49 

50 

22 


Note:  See  table  9-1  for  general  methodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

Source:  John  Robinson,  Carol  Keegar,  Marcia  Karth  and  Timothy  Tnpktt.  Changes  in  Americans'  Partictpatton.  1982-1985.  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of  Maryland,  July  1987.  tables  6.3a  and    O  ^ 
6  3b,  pp.  89  and  91.  (Data  arc  from  the       SPPA.)  O  O 


Demographic  characteristics  of  performing  arts  audiences:  1963-1964  (continued  on  next  page) 


ERIC 


Major  sym- 
Theatre        phonies  Open 


Sex 
Male 


55^ 


Undei4D   9.0 

Over60   6.0 

Median  age   37 

Occupational  catep)iy 
Maks 

Employed  persons  (a) 

Professional   ^   63^ 

Teachers   10.7 

Managerial   21.6 

Clerical  and  sales   12.1 

BluecolUr  —  2^ 

Students  (b)     '^2 

FenuOes 

Empkiyed  persons  (a) 

Professional   62.7 

Teachers   273 

All  other   37J 

Students  (a)   16.4 

Housewives  (b)   33.5 

Education 
Maks  (a|e  25  and  over) 
Grade  school  and  less 

than  4  years  high  school  ...  10 

4  years  high  school   6.2 

1-3  years  college   114 

4  yean  college    23.2 

Graduate  school   563 

Median  category   jjraduatc 

work 


47.4 


56.9 


Performing  Urban 

arts  population  (d) 

BaUet     Ensembles  audience  (c)  (I960) 

(percent) 


48.8 


7.9 

6.1 

8.9 

14.0 

8.7 

6.8 

39 

37 

35 

oo^ 

11  ft 

19.1 

19.6 

16.6 

10.5 

9.4 

16.7 

1.9 

3.8 

14 

19.0 

118 

9.4 

68.2 

62.5 

63.4 

29.6 

20.9 

21.8 

31.8 

37^ 

36.6 

15.3 

14.5 

17.1 

36.9 

27.7 

21.6 

1.8 

10 

1.6 

4.2 

5.5 

5.9 

10.0 

15.4 

11.8 

23.1 

21.4 

26.6 

61.0 

55.6 

54.2 

graduate  graduate  graduate 
work       work  work 


60.6 

518 

48.4 

93 

5-9 

37.* 

6i: 

9j0 

13.1 

33 

38 

303 

813 

63.0 

117 

25.6 

103 

1.1 

11.5 

21.4 

116 

6.0 

13.0 

17.2 

1.2 

16 

57.5 

23.8 

13.9 

NA 

78.1 

63.2 

14.0 

28.3 

25.4 

5.6 

21.9 

36.8 

86.0 

20.4 

15.1 

NA 

19.0 

35.2 

NA 

1.0 

12 

56.6 

1.4 

6.5 

211 

5.0 

118 

9.8 

16.8 

23.1 

6.2 

75.9 

55.4 

53 

graduate 

graduate 

2  years 

work 

work 

high  school 

NA  •  Not  available. 

(a) 

(b) 
(c) 


The  number  of  employed  persons  is  the  base  for  the  following  percentages. 
Ite  base  for  these  percentages  is  the  total  number  of  respondents. 

Based  on  Twentieth  Century  Fund  audience  survey  of  24,425  respondents.  The  figures  given  here  are  weighted  averages  of 


(d) 


the  results  for  individual  art  fomts.  Weights  are  based  on  estimated  attendance  in  1963-1964  and  are  as  fellows  (on  a  100 
point  leak)  Broadway  -  38,  off-Broadway  -  5,  regional  repertory  theatre  «  9,  major  orchestras  -  38,  opera  «  6» 
dance  «  4. 

Dau  fiXHn  VS.  Census  of  Population,  i960  Dciaikd  Characteristics,  U.S.  Summary,  Tables  158, 173, 185,  194,  203,  224.  A 
composite  profile  could  have  been  built  for  just  those  cites  where  surveys  were  conducted,  but  some  experimentation 
indicated  that  this  refine  ncr<  would  have  made  littk  difference. 
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Demosraphic  characteristics  of  perfonniiig  arts  audiences:  1963*1964  (continued  from  previous  page) 


Performing  Urban 
Major  sym-  arts     population  (d) 


Theatre 

phonies 

Opera 

BaUet 

Ensembles 

audience  (c) 

(1960) 

(percent) 

Females  (age  25  and  over) 

Giade  school  and  kas 

than  4  yean  high  school 

2.1 

ts 

1.7 

1.9 

1.6 

18 

55.1 

4  yean  high  school  

15.6 

11.7 

13.1 

16.0 

6.4 

153 

28.9 

1-3  yean  college  

22^ 

21.9 

26S 

20.7 

13.9 

23.6 

9.5 

4yeanool]ege   

V2 

30.7 

2U 

24.1 

263 

26.7 

4.5 

Graduate  school  ^  ^. 

32J 

33^ 

31.9 

37.2 

51.8 

31.6 

10 

Median  categorv  

4  yean 

4  yean 

4yean 

4yean 

graduate 

4yean 

3  yean 

college 

college 

college 

college 

work 

college 

nigii  scnool 

Income 

Over  $5,000   ^  ^  

9Z5 

88^ 

89.7 

89.0 

86.0 

913 

64.8 

Over  $15,000     

41.0 

35.4 

3U 

3U 

30.5 

39.5 

5.4 

Over  $25,000    

173 

16.4 

13.6 

11.7 

17.4 

1.5 

Median  income  in  dollan.^ 

13.188 

11370 

ii;300 

11.016 

11.178 

11804 

6.166 

Frequency  of  attendance  in  last  2  months 

Theatre  

8.5 

7.9 

9A 

11.7 

9.1 

NA 

NA 

Symphony  

12 

9.7 

42 

3.6 

5.7 

NA 

NA 

Opera   ^  .-.  ^. 

1.0 

1.7 

5.4 

19 

1.7 

NA 

NA 

0.9 

0.9 

11 

5.8 

1.6 

NA 

NA 

Other  serious  music  y... 

13 

3^ 

3.1 

16 

8.7 

NA 

NA 

Number  of  rcspondenu    

9,976 

9.936 

1.442 

2.136 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  -  Not  avaiUblc 

(c)  Based  on  Twentieth  Century  Fund  audience  survey  of  24.425  respondents.  The  figures  given  here  arc  weighted  avenges  of 
the  results  for  individual  art  forms.  Weights  are  on  estimated  attendance  in  1963-1964  and  arc  as  follows  (on  a  100 
point  scale)  Broadway  -  38,  off-Brosdway  •  5,  regional  repertory  theatre  -  9,  major  orchestras  «  38.  opera  «  6. 
dance  ■  4. 

(d)  D«U  from  U.S.  Census  of  PopMUtioo.  1960  Detailed  Characteristics.  U.S.  Summary.  Tables  158.  173,  185,  194. 203.  224.  A 
composite  profile  could  have  been  built  for  just  those  cities  where  surveys  were  conducted,  but  some  experimentation 
indicated  that  this  refinement  would  h4  ve  made  little  difference. 

Soaitt:  Twentieth  Century  Fund  audience  iwrvey.  as  reported  in  William  J.  Baumol  and  WiUiam  G.  Bowen.  Performing  Arts:  The 
Economic  Dilemma.  A  Twtntieih  Cfcntury  fund  study.  M.I.T.  Press,  L    "  ridge,  MA,  1966. 

Mttkodalofkal  *o4a  Audience  survey  was  inducted  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund.  Questionnaires  were  distributed  to  a 
predetermined  sample  (usually  50  percent)  of  the  audience  at  performances,  by  inserting  copies  into  programs.  Recipientt  were 
requested  to  complete  tiK  forms  return  them  before  leaving  the  halL  The  turveys  were  conducted  from  September  1963 
through  March  1965  in  20  cities.  There  were  153  performances  (88  theatrical.  30  orchestral.  8  operatic.  9  dance.  5  chamber  music, 
and  13  free  open-air  performances)  which  produced  29.413  usable  replies. 


Table  M9. 

Publk  preference  for  various  types  of  music  1982  and  1985 


Estimated 
preference  ntes 


19^2  1965  Evaluation  of 

Musics  liked  (N-M75)  (N-2,125)  niecbwge 


(percent) 

Oassictl/du-mber   »  »  Notsi^nlHcant 

Opcti   W  10  No  change 

Sbowtunes   2*  ^  Nochangr- 

    30  33  Not  significant 

Soul/blues.  _    ~    27  33  Increase' 

Bijband     »    33  32  Not  significant 

Countrv^em   »  -    57  53  Decrease* 

Bluegrast^      24  24  No  change 

Rock   37  42  Increase* 

Mood/easy  listening     ^7  52  Increase* 

  ^      26  25  Not  significant 

Baibei^  "7.1  Z  1   16  15  Not  significant 

Hymns/gocpcl     ™.   ^  ^  IncttMsc'^^ 

Other  (mostly  ethnic)     I  5  Increase* 


Note:  Sample  size  in  this  table  reflects  routing  question  items.  Sec  toble  9-1  for  general  methodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public 
Participation  in  the  Aits  (SPPA). 

*Sutisticalty  significant  at  the  95  nercent  confidence  level 

Sower  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Public  Participation  in  tnc  Arts  1982  and  1985  Compared.* 
Washington,  D.C,  Note  27.  December  1987.  (D«u  are  from  the  19^2  and  1985  SPPA.) 
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Table  9-20. 

Proportion  of  public  bldng  selected  musics  best:  1982 


Like  best 


Type  of  music 

r  vi^M  ia  L 1  v/i  t 

fin  ■i4114Anc\ 

38.0 

22.0 
m  n 

lo.u 

Big  band  

24.0 

9.0 

XI. 0 
7.0 

Folk  

5.0 

2.0 

X.O 
4.0 

X.O 

Others  v  ^stly  ethnii  ausic  t^fpes)  

X-0 
1.0 

X56.0* 

iote:  See  table  9-1  for  general  methodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participati<m  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 
*SuK  do  not  total  XOO  percent  or  X64  ■illion  because  of  rounding. 

Source:  Harold  Horowitz,  The  Aaerican  Jazz  Music  Audience,  National  Jazz  Service  Organization,  Washington, 
J.C.,  Septetrt)er  8,  X986,  table  X4,  p.  S8.    (Data  are  fro«  the  X982  SPPA.) 


Table  9-21-  ^ 

Proportion  of  persons  Uking  selected  musics  by  age  groups: 


p^ference  ^^''^^      25-34      35-44      45-54      55-64      65-74  75-96 


UM  wan  by  youoKer  age  group* 


(percent) 


Jazz  

Soul/rhytha/blues  

Rock  

About  equally  liked  by  all  age  groups 

Classical/chaaber  

Operettas/ausicals/show  tunes  

Big  band  

County-western  

Bluegrass  

Hood/easy  listening  

Folk  

Liked  sore  by  the  older  age  groups 

Opera  

Barbershop  

Hywis/gospel  


32 

33 

23 

27 

23 

17 

8 

32 

36 

26 

26 

20 

16 

5 

75 

56 

33 

13 

8 

5 

2 

17 

28 

2 

31 

34 

26 

23 

15 

19 

29 

39 

29 

24 

19 

16 

21 

31 

45 

52 

50 

27 

51 

56 

66 

63 

58 

59 

47 

20 

28 

28 

25 

26 

21 

11 

42 

49 

53 

56 

52 

44 

13 

14 

26 

29 

30 

26 

26 

20 

3 

5 

10 

15 

14 

14 

16 

5 

7 

12 

20 

23 

27 

23 

21 

28 

38 

41 

46 

50 

55 

lote:   Sje  table  9-1  for  general  wdthodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

Source:  Harold  Horowitz,  The  Aaerican  Jaza  Husic  Audience.  Hatianal  Jazz  Service  Organization,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Septenber  8,  1986,  table  17,  p.  67.    (Data  are  fro«  the  1982  SPPA.) 
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Table  9-  22. 

Overall  opinion  of  recording  buyers  of  selected  music  types  by  sex  and 
age:  1986 


(proportion  indicating  liJce  "soaevhat"  to  "very  nuch") 
Sftx  Age 


Male 

18-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

(percent) 

  46 

54 

48 

46 

54 

60 

Rock  

  61 

50 

80 

65 

44 

25 

  63 

75 

76 

70 

70 

62 

42 

34 

35 

48 

50 

  32 

35 

35 

33 

33 

33 

  22 

32 

35 

28 

26 

19 

  26 

37 

21 

29 

38 

41 

Source:   Country  Husic  Association,  A  Hew  Look  at  Building  Country  Husic  Radio  Audiences,  fid  Benson  awl 
Judi  Turner,  eds.,  Nashville,  TO,  1987,  p«  13. 

Itotbodological  Dote:   The  daU  coms  fim  a  **Mrket  stnicture"  study  in  vhich  "Country  Husic"  was  studied 
in  relation  to  rock,  soft  rock,  jazz,  black  or  soul,  classical,  and  goqwl  wsic.   The  study  vas  conducted 
in  the  following  12  cities  with  a  saaple  of  486  people:   San  Diego,  Seattle,  Dallas,  Houston,  Fboenix, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Bindnghaa,  Jacksonville,  Maaphis,  Boston,  and  Pittsburgh.    Interviews  were  conducted 
in  shopping  nails  between  February  21  and  Harch  21,  1986,  with  sose  sqipleaantal  interviewing  in  April 
1986.   To  be  included,  a  possible  interviewee  had  to  be  18  to  54  years  old,  whi^ce,  and  have  purchased  a 
ousic  recording  for  theaselves  within  the  previous  3  aonths. 
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Table  9-23. 

Characteristics  of  countiy  music  audience:  1989 


Age 

18-24  

25-34    

35-44  

45-54    

55-64    

65+  

Socioeconomic  market  duster 

Ouster  W...^  

Cluster  4-6  

Ouster  7-8.  ^  ^  

Ouster  9-10  


(percentage  distribution) 


Country  prefere 

U 
21 
23 
20 
14 
10 

Countiy  listenen 

40 

40 

10 
10 


All  other  preferences 

18 
22 
16 
13 
15 
16 

Total  U.S.  population 

24 
42 
21 
14 


No«e:  Based  on  market  surveys  conducted  by  Aibitroo. 

Sowtm  Country  Mu«c  Association,  The  Countiv  Music  Radio  Listener;  A  Soecii!  Arbitron  Ratings  Study.  Nashville.  TN,  1989.  pp.  10, 
14»  15. 

ObscrvatiOAat  No<«  The  report  notes  that  Country  Music  has  become  the  music  with  the  widest  appeal  other  than  rock  and  roll  and  the 
rural  roou  of  Country  Music  have  long  ago  spread  to  encomptss  a  much  wider  range  of  people. 

•Arbitron's  OusterPlus  analysis  of  the  societal  concentrations  of  Country  Music  audiences  shows  that  the  current  Countr^  Music  listener 
is  a  thousand  miles  away  in  Ufestyk  from  the  uneducated,  runU  stereotype  oocc  identified"  with  the  music  Country  Music  audiences 
cluster  highest  in  the  three  group*  most  identified  with  commercial  purchasing  influence:  Ousters  1-3.  These  groups  are  composed  of 
the  well-education,  affluent  professional  famiUes  of  the  city  and  suburbs.' 

MfthodologiaU  Noe«  The  market  duster  analysis  is  based  on  OusterPlus,  a  market  segmenution  system  developed  by  Donnelley 
Market  Information  ServKXS  to  pfofile  a  market  or  audience  by  lifestyles.  Based  on  the  1980  Census,  Donnelley  has  analyzed  over  1,600 
demographic  characteristics  by  ZIP  code.  Donnelley  updates  its  analysis  annually.  Every  residential  ZIP  code  in  the  U.S.  is  assigned  to 
the  one  duster  which  best  describes  the  lifestyle  of  the  people  who  live  there.  Ousters  arc  described  as  follows:  Ousters  1-3  (upscale, 
better  education,  professional,  urban,  suburban);  Ousters  4^  (white  color,  young  or  middle  aged,  above  average  income);  Clusters  7-8 
(average  income,  older,  rural,  old  homes);  Ousters  9-10  (downscale.  uiban.  etimic.  old  housing,  less  educated,  rural). 
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Table  9-24. 

Musical  activities  of  9,  13,  and  17  year  olds  by  age  group  and  sex:  1979 


9  year  olds  13  yeio:  olds  17  year  olds 


oOtn 

S6X6S 

Mai  A 

naie 

Penale 

botn 
S6xes 

Hale 

Penale 

Both 
sexes 

Male 

Peaale 

(percent) 

4U.0 

0/ .  J 

93.  u 

9o.b 

97.9 

99. 1 

^i-uR       ywrseii  ju»l  lor  zuu* 

60.1 

4/ .  1 

/Z.o 

/i.Z 

CO  A 

o3. 7 

39.9 

30.4 

49.7 

41.3 

24.6 

57.5 

48.9 

34.4 

62.7 

Sing  in  a  church  or  cn—inity 

43.6 

42.4 

44.9 

26.8 

22.6 

30.9 

20.3 

15.1 

25.4 

Play  a  ausicAl  instnnent  by 

35.3 

35.9 

34.7 

40.3 

38.5 

42.1 

39.2 

35.6 

42.7 

Play  a  nisical  instrument  with 

26.2 

26.0 

26.4 

22.5 

22.0 

23.0 

21.6 

22.1 

21.0 

Play  a  ousical  instruaent  in  a 

20.1 

20.5 

19.8 

10.6 

10.3 

10.9 

8.2 

8.0 

8.4 

36.3 

33.6 

39.1 

23.0 

20.4 

25.5 

11.9 

9.8 

13.8 

50.3 

47.4 

53.4 

36.7 

36.1 

37.2 

28.3 

30.0 

26.7 

Source:   U.S.  Department  of  Education,  National  Institute  of  Education,  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress,  Music.  1971-79;    Results  from  the  Second  National  Music  Assessment.  November  1981. 
As  included  in  Daniel  V.  steinel.  Music  and  Music  Educators;   Data  and  Information,  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  Reston,  VA,  1984,  table  4.3. 

HetbodoloKical  note:   The  ^!ational  Assessment  of  Education  Progress  (NAEP)  is  a  project  funded  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  and  prior  to  1984  carried  out  ^y  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States.   Beginning  in 
1984,  the  Educational  Testing  Service  (BIS)  assumed  over  responsibility  for  NAEP.   The  overall  goal  of  the 
project  is  to  determine  the  Nation* s  progress  in  education.  To  accomplish  this,  a  croas-sectional  study  was 
designed  and  initially  i^>lemented  in  1969.   Each  year  since  1969,  National  Assessment  has  gathered  inforaaUon 
about  levels  of  educational  achievemrat  across  the  country.   NAEP  surveys  the  educational  attaijnents  of  9,  13, 
and  17  year  olds,  and  young  adults  (ages  25  to  35)  in  10  learning  areas.   Different  learning  areas  are  assessed 
every  year,  and  all  areas  are  periodically  reassessed  to  {leasure  possible  chains  in  educational  achievement. 

A  awltistage  probability  sample  is  used  by  NAEP.   The  primary  saapling  units  are  stratified  by  region,  and 
within  region  by  SUte,  size  of  coMunity,  and  for  the  two  smaller  sizes  of  community  straU,  by  socioeconomic 
level.   The  design  of  the  NAEP  changed  substantially  with  the  change  in  adminiptration  to  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  in  1984. 

Participating  students  are  adninistered  instruments  designed  to  assess  their  attainment  of  specific  tasks. 
Assessment  exercises  are  administered  to  individuals  or  small  groups  by  trained  personnel.   Information  from 
NAEP  is  subject  to  both  nonsaapling  and  sampling  error.  Nonsampling  errors  may  include  nonparticipation  and 
instnaenUtion.   Nonparticipation  is  minimized  throu^  oversampling,  although  this  does  not  assess  the  bias  of 
nonparticipants.    InstrumenUtion  nonsampling  error  occurs  if  the  NAKP  assessment  instruments  do  not  adequately 
measure  what  is  being  taught  and,  in  turn,  what  is  being  learned  by  the  students.   This  information  is  from 
National  Center  for  Education  SUtistics,  The  Condition  of  Education:    1983  Edition,  p.  235. 
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Table  9-25. 

DLTeraices  in  rates  of  exposure  to  art  socialization  experiences  (including  lessons  or  classes 
and  parent-mediated  experiences):  1982  and  1985 


Estimated 
ptinktpttion  rates 


1982  1965  Evaluation  of 

(N»l^)  (N»2374)  significance* 


Lmims  or  dassts  (percent  dting 
some  exposure) 

Music   ~   

Visual  arts   —  - 

Acting     — ~  

BaUci   

Creative  writing.  —  

Arts/crafts  ~  

Art  appreciation  ~  

Music  apprrciatioo   

Parmt  Mediated  (percent  indicating  ] 
often  dk)  the  action) 

Listened  to  classical  music/opera ... 

Took  to  museums  —  

Took  to  plays/dance/classical  musi 

performances   — 

Ei^ouraged  reading  


Note  See  ubk  9-1  for  general  methodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 
*No  changes  were  significant  at  the  95  percent  confidence  level  in  this  group. 

Sovrct:  Natk>nal  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division.  'Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  1982  and  1985  Compared." 
Washington.  D.C.  Note  27.  December  1987.  (Data  Mit  from  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA.) 


48  47  Not  significant 

25  25  No  change 

9  10  Not  significant 

8  8  No  change 

20  8  Not  significant 
33  34  Not  significant 

21  19  Not  significant 

22  20  Not  significant 


8  9  Not  significant 

5  5  No  change 

6  5  Not  significant 
38  37  Not  significant 
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Chart  9-3 

Percentage  of  the  population  mth  art  socialization  experiences  (including  lessons, 
classes,  and  parent-mediated  experiences):  1985 


Had  lessons  or  classes 

Music 
Visual  arts 

Acting 
Ballet 
Creative  writing 
Arts/crafts 
Art  appreciation 
Music  appreciation 

Parent-often: 

Listened  to  classical  music,  opera 
Took  to  museums 
Took  to  arts  performances 

Encouraged  reading 


19% 

20% 


10 


— >— 

20 


— r- 

30 


37% 


— 1 — 
40 


— 1 
50 


Source:  Survey  of  fhiblic  Participatson  in  the  Arts;  Sec  table  9-25  for  full  citation. 
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Table  9-26.  ^  ^  ^ 

Cultural  socialization  in  family  by  race  and  ethpidty:    1982  and  1985 


Parents  took  to 

Parents  listened         Parents  took  plays/dance/  Parents 

to  classical      to  art  auseuas/  classical  encouraged 

■usic  (a)        galleries  (a)  ausic  (a)  reading  (a) 

1982         1985         1982         1985  1982         1985  1982  1985 

Race/ethnicity  (11-5372)    (!l=2289)    (K=5379)    (Il«2290)     (K=5374)    (K=22a4»)      (K'5383)  (ll«2294) 

(percent) 

White                                 32.64        34.19        35. 73        36.64         33.05  33.59  40.36  39.08 

Black                                  18.84        22.17        26.86        26.07          ^o.31  29.13  32.82  37.91 

Hispanic                             16.56        25.05        22.76        27.09         20.36  23.16  22.26  20.06 

Asian                                    (b)        48.70          (b)        43.30            (b)  32.86  (b)  46.66 

lot*:    Includes  weighted  full  sai%>le  for  routing  itew  for  1982  and  June- January  for  1985.   See  table  9-1 

for  general  methodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

(a)  These  nuabers  reflect  weighted  percentages  of  groups  reporting  that  parents  are  engaged  in  activities 
"occasionally  or  often"  for  all  colunns,  except  "encouraged  reading"  which  refers  to  just  "often." 

(b)  In  1982,  Asian-y^wricans  were  in  an  "Other"  category  not  included  in  this  analysis. 

Sourca;   Paul  DiMaggio  and  Prancie  Ostrower,  toce.  Kthnicit-y  and  Participation  in  the  Arts:   Patterns  of 
Participation  bT  Black.  Hisoanic,  ari  White  Aaaricans  in  Select^  Activitiet  fro«  the  1982  and  1985  Surveys 
of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts.  Report  to  the  national  Bndcwwnt  for  the  Arti,   Research  Division, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  CT,  1987,  Table  2-6.    (Data  are  fro«  the  1982  and  1985  SPPA.) 
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Table  9-27. 

Socialization  experiences  by  age:  1982 


Age  group 

Never  attended 
a  pUy,  dance, 
classical 
concert,  or  art 
museum  in  their 
youth 

Never  had  a 
music  or  art 
appreciation  class 
prior  to  age  25 

Never  had 
music,  acting, 
writing*  ballet, 
art,  or  craft 
lessons  prior  to 
age  25 

Never  had- 
an  arts- 
related  sociali- 
zation experience 
prior  to  age  25 

Never  heard 
classical 
musie  or  opera 
played  in  their 
home  during  their 
youth 

(percent  of  adult  population) 

18-24  yews   

442 

73.0' 

7Z5 

Its 

70.1 

25-31  years  

.  .  48.9 

62.4 

252 

143 

693 

32-42  years  

56.8 

68.8 

403 

26J 

70.5 

60.7 

78.4 

52^ 

37.1 

70.4 

62  +  years  

71.7 

87.7 

64.7 

48.2 

75.7 

TouU  .  

57.4 

74.9 

43.0 

29^ 

71^ 

Note:  Uses  1982  data  for  November  and  December  only  during  which  time  there  were  2,678  valid  responses.  This  sample  was  selected 
because  it  was  the  time  frame  in  which  respondents  were  asked  all  of  the  socialization  questions.  See  table  9-1  for  genera]  methodological 
note  on  Surveys  of  Puhlie  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

'Many  respondents  are  stiJl  in  school  as  well  as  not  having  reached  age  limit  at  which  many  people  have  appreciation  classes. 

Sou  ret:  Richard  J.  Orend,  Socialization  in  th^  Arts  from  the  1982  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts,  Report  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  Washington,  D.C,  1967,  uble  8,  p.  21.  (Dau  are  from  the  1982  SPPA.) 


Table  9-28- 

Age  and  the  desire  to  increase  attendance  at  performing  arts 
museums:  1982 


Agp  group 

Adult  persons  indicating  wish  to  attend  owre 

Jazz 
Music 

Classical 
■usic 

Opera 

Husical 
plays  and 
operettas 

Plays 

Ballet  1 

Art 
MiseuBS 

1982  rMults 

(percent) 

18 

18 

7 

33 

25 

1? 

31 

12 

3 

28 

23 

32 

26 

19 

6 

35 

30 

13 

kO 

17 

2: 

8 

36 

28 

12 

33 

16 

23 

10 

38 

28 

13 

29 

10 

18 

9 

33 

22 

10 

25 

8 

16 

10 

28 

17 

10 

22 

5 

17 

12 

25 

\k 

11 

18 

loto:   See  table  9-1  for  gewwral  •ethodological  note  on  Surveys  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

tVwrces:  (1982)  Hational  Endov«»nt  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Age,  Desire  and  Barriers  to  Increased 
Attendance  at  Performing  Arts  Events  and  Art  Museum,"  Washington,  D.C.,  Note  14,  February  1986.  (Data  are 
froa  the  1982  SPPA.) 
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Chart  9-4. 

Perception  of  barriers  to  increased  attendance  at  performing  arts  events  and  art 
museums  by  full  adult  population:  1982 


Type  of  barrier 

Poor  quality  of  art  form 
Age  or  health  problem 
Babysitter/child  care  problem 
Transportation/iraffic/parking  probkan 
No  one  to  go  witii 
Lack  of  motivation 
Poor  performance  lime 
Too  far  to  go 
Art  form  not  available 
Too  expensive 
Not  enough  lime 


/   ^  A  30% 


143% 


10 


20 


30 


40 


50 


Percent 


Source:  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts,  1982;  Sec  table  9-29  for  full  citation. 
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Tabte  9-29  • 

Metropolitan  area  (SMSA)  residence  and  the  perception  of  barriers  to 
increased  attendance  at  performing  arts  events  and  art  museums:  1982 


Pull  adult 
population 


Central  city 
of  SMSA 


Not  in  central 
city  of  SMSA 


Not  in  SKSA 


Nuabet  of  persons  in  group  

Percent  desiring  more  activity. 


164,*;/5,000 
6.).0 


U,225,000 
62.0 


66,i»S8,000 
67.9 


53,912,000 
55.7 


Type  of  barrier 


Rank  Percent       Rank  Percent       Rank  Percent       Rank  Percent 


Not  enough  tioe  

Too  expensive  

Art  for«  not  available  

Too  far  to  go  

Poor  performance  tine  

Lack  of  aotivation  

No  one  to  go  with  

Transport/traffic /'parking  problem 
Babysitter  or  child  care  problea. 

Age  or  health  pro:>len  

Poor  quality  of  art  forn  

Ferr  of  crime  

Prefer  to  watch  TV  

Tickets  sold  out  

Lack  of  knowledge  of  events  

Work  related  problea  

Problea  related  to  hjtndicap  

Feel  t*ncoafortable  

Prefer  something  else  

Don't  go  out  at  night  

Don't  know   

Moved  recently  or  in  transit  


1 

42.6 

1 

45.5 

1 

50.0 

3 

29.2 

^9.9 

2 

37.9 

2 

31.8 

4 

19.7 

3 

27.2 

3 

18.3 

4 

17.7 

1 

49.0 

k 

19.0 

8 

9,8 

5 

15.9 

2 

31.8 

5 

15.8 

5 

15.6 

3 

19.6 

5 

10.4 

6 

13.8 

k 

17.7 

6 

14.5 

6 

9.2 

7 

9.2 

6 

11.1 

7 

10.2 

8 

5.9 

8 

8.6 

7 

10.0 

8 

9.0 

7 

6.7 

9 

6.8 

9 

8.0 

9 

7.2 

9 

5.3 

10 

4.7 

10 

6.1 

xl 

4.0 

10 

4.4 

a 

'^.0 

11 

5.3 

10 

4.8 

11 

1.9 

12 

2.8 

12 

4.0 

12 

3.4 

15 

0.9 

13 

2.0 

13 

2.7 

15 

2.0 

12 

1.4 

\k 

1.8 

\k 

2.3 

13 

2.2 

17 

0.7 

15 

1.7 

15 

2.3 

16 

1.9 

13 

1.0 

16 

1.6 

16 

1.5 

14 

2.2 

16 

0.8 

17 

1.2 

17 

1.4 

17 

1.2 

14 

0.9 

18 

0.9 

13 

0.8 

18 

1.2 

18 

0.6 

19 

0.6 

19 

0.7 

20 

0.7 

19 

0.4 

20 

0.6 

20 

0.6 

19 

0.7 

21 

0.4 

21 

0.5 

21 

0.5 

21 

0.6 

20 

0.4 

22 

0.2 

11 

0.3 

22 

0.3 

ic 

Note:    Types  of  barriers  sua  to  cwre  than  100  percent  b*K:ausc  of  aultiple  choices  by  survey  respondents. 
S     table  9-1  for  general  aethodological  note  on  Survey  of  Public  Participation  in  the  Arts  (SPPA). 

^No  cases  in  saaple 

Sourer:   National  Endowwnt  for  the  Arts,  Research  Division,  "Population  Location  and  the  Barriers  of  Art" 


frott  'Not  Available'  to  'Too  Far  to  Go','»  Viashii^ton,  D.C.,  Note  18,  Septeaber  1986. 
1982  SPPA.) 


(Data  are  froa  the 
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Ttble9-3a 

Barriers  to  increased  attendance  at  performing  arts  events  and  art  museums,  by  selected 
background  characteristics:  1985 


Chancterisiic 


Sex 
Male 
Female . 

Race 
White  ^ 
Black  ^ 
Other  _ 


Aft 

18-24   _ 

25-29  

35  -  39  

45  .  49   

55-59  

65-69   

75+  


Labor  force  |xmidpanon 

No  ™ZZ!!I!!!!!I™! 


Education 
Bemeataiy  school 

Some  high  school  

Hi|h  sch'X)!  graduate . 

Some  college  

College  graduate  

Pocifiaduaie  


Family  income 

Under  $5,000   

$5.0CO-J9.999.^ 
$10,000.  $14,999 
$15,000*  $24,999 
$25,000.  $49,999 
$50,000  uAd  over 


Household  composition 

Married,  no  children  

Married,  with  children  

Not  married,  no  children  

Not  married,  with  children  ^ 

Never  married,  no  children  


Number  of  children  under  6  years 

0     

1    

2  or  more  »    


Number  of  children  6  to  1 1  years 

0    

1    

2  or  more  ^   ^  


Cbst 


24 

33 


41 
35* 


33 
36 
31 
22 
24 
26 
13* 


30 
29 


43 
25 
31 
30 
28 
30 


37 
41 
29 
38 
22 
22' 


23 
36 
27 

n 

31* 


28 
34 
42' 


28 
38 
32' 


lype  of  barrier  (N«2357) 


Time 


Access 


Personal 


(percent  of  respondenu  mentioning  barrier) 


50 
43* 


46 
42 
63 


55 
49 
53 
54 
45 
13 
8* 


5^ 
29* 


24 
34 
41 
56 
54 
51* 


63 
23 
36 
40 
53 
70* 


49 
46 
30 
41 
54* 


47 
45 
46 


46 
47 
46 


40 
46* 


45 
35 
17* 


h2 
39 
44 
41 
44 
58 
57* 


40 


35 
48 
43 
46 
41 
39 


41 
40 
46 
46 
45 
34 


46 
40 
44 
38 
43 


45 
38 
38 


44 
41 
42 


24 
26' 


26 
20 
20 


24 
25 
18 
27 
33 
30 
22* 


24 
27 


27 
24 
27 
21 
23 
30 


15 
32 
29 
23 
21 
29* 


26 
20 
33 
20 
25' 


26 
23 


26 
21 
13' 
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Horn  Uses  wjooi.^  collected  during  the  month  of  January  from  2357  respondents.  See  ubie  9-1  for  general  methodologial  note 
Oft  Swvtys  or  Public  i?Mtidpatioo  in  the  Arti(SPPA).  ^ 

c^wScTri?     ««o«  given  for  noi  attending  more  aru  r    u  are  significant  (p<.QS)  across  categories  of  the  background 

Sowtc  Jerry  West  Public  Participation  in  the  Ap^.  Hei^^^n^  and  Barrictf  Prepared  for  the  National  Endowment  for  :he  Arts, 
Research  Dnosion,  Washington,  D.C,  1987,  table  6.  pp.  37-38.  (DaU  are  from  the  1985  SPPA.) 
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TABLE  OF  co^^^E^^^s 

Cross-reference  to  the  1987  Edition 


The  following  ubies  include  both  updated  daU  and  daU 
tarn  the  1987  edition  of  this  report  When  the  Ubie 
number  has  changfdt  the  old  table  number  is  included  in 
parentheses. 


Chapter  1 

l-la,  Mb,  Mc,  l-2a,  l-2b,  l-3b,  1-4,  l-5a,  l-5b,  1-6, 1-iO, 
141,  M2, 1-13, 1-14, 1-15,  l-16a  (1-16),  l-16b  (1-17),  1-18, 
1-19, 1-20, 1-21,  l-26a  (1-26),  l-26c  (1-26),  1-27, 1-28, 1-31, 
1-32, 1-35,  1-36,  1-39, 1-40 


Chapter  2 

^3, 2-7,  M6,  M8,  ^22, 2-23 


Chapter  3 

3-11,  3-32, 3-40b,  3-41, 3-42, 3-51 


Chapter  4 

4-U  4-2,  4-3,  4-4,  4-5,  4-8,  4-9,  4-10,  4-lla  (4-11),  4-16,  4-17, 
4-18,  4-l9a  (449),  4-21b  (4-21),  4-22,  4-23,  4-27,  4-28,  4-29, 
4-30,  4-31,  4-33,  ^35,  4-45,  4-46,  4-47,  4-48,  4-50,  4-54,  4-57, 
4-63, 4-64, 4-65, 4-72 


Chapter  5- 

5-1,  5-3,  5-6,  5-7,  5-8,  5-9,  5-14,  :>-15,  5-16,  5-18,  5-19,  5-20a 
(5-20),  5-21,  5-22, 5-23, 5-25,  5-26,  5-28, 5-41, 5-56 


Chapter  6 

6-3,  6-4,  6-5,  6-15,  6-25,  6-26,  6-27,  6-30  (6-29),  6-32  (6-28), 
6-34  (6-30),  6-35    -32),  6-39  (6-36) 


Chapter  7 

7-21  (7-45),  7-22  (7-45),  7-23  (7-45),  7-24  (7-45),  7-39  (7-46) 


Chapter  8 

8-1,  8-2,  8-5,  8^,  8-8  (8-9),  8-9  (8-8),  8-11,  8-12,  8-15,  8-19, 
8-20,  8-21,  8-22,  8-23,  8-24,  8-26  (8-28),  8-27  (8-29),  8-28 
(8-30),  8-29a  (831a),  8-29b  (8-31b),  8-36  (8-33),  8-40 
(843a),  841  (843b),  845  (846),  847  (8-50),  848  (8-51), 
849  (8-52),  8-57  (8-61),  8-61  (8-69),  8^2  (8-70),  8-75  (8-76), 
8-76  (8-77),  8-77  (8-78),  8-78  (8-79),  8-79a  (8-80),  8-81  (8- 
82),  8^  (8-83),  8-83  (8-84) 


Chapter  9 

9-3,9-8 


The  followittg  UbIes  include  daU  that  have  replaced  data 
included  in  the  1987  edition  with  similar  but  more  recent 
data.  When  the  table  number  has  changedt  the  old 
number  is  included  in  parentheses.  Readers  interested  in 
the  earlier  data  may  find  it  helpfUl  to  consult  the  1987 
Sourcebook  for  comparison. 


Chapter  1 

1.22a  (1-22),  1-23, 1-29, 1-30, 1-33, 1-34 


Chapter  3 

3.36b,  3-53, 3-54, 3-55, 3-56, 3-57 


Chapter  4 

4-21a(4-21),  4-36a  (4-36) 


Chapter  5 

5-5,  5-24,  5-54,  5-55 


Chapter  6 

6-16, 6-22 


Chapter  7 


7-33  (7-39) 
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Chapter  8 

8-16.  ^36  (8-39),  8-37  (8-40).  8-56  (8^) 


Chapter  9 


9-23 


The  following  tables  present  entirely  new  data  that  were 
not  included  in  the  1987  edition  of  this  report 


Chapter  1 

l-17a.  l-17b,  1-17C,  l-17d,  l-22b,  1.25a,  l-25b,  1.25c,  l-25d, 
l-26b,  l-26d,  1.26e,  1-37, 1-3., 


Chapter  2 

M  lb,  2-14 


Chapter  3 

3.7a,  3.7b,  3.7c  3-8,  3.9,  3.10a,  3.10b,  3.10c,  3.10d,  3.10e,  3. 
lOf,  3.34b,  3.34c  3.36a,  3.39, 3.40a,  3.43a,  3.43b,  3.47a,  3.58, 
3-59, 3^ 


Chapter  4 

4-1  lb,  4- 19b,  4-20b,  4-32,  4-36b 


Chapter  5 


5-20b 


Chapter  6 

6.28a,  6.28b,  6-29,  6-31,  6-33, 642, 643 
Chapter  7 

7.25, 7.26, 7-46,  747, 7-48, 749, 7.50a,  7-50b,  7.50c  7-5Cd 


Chapter  8 

8-51,  8.53b,  8.53c  8-63,  8-64,  8^65,  8-66,  8-67,  8-68,  8-69, 
8-79b 


The  following  tables  were  included  in  the  1987  edition. 
Only  the  table  numbers  have  changed;  the  old  Ubie 
numbers  are  shown  in  parentheses. 


Chapter  1 


1.24a  (1.24),  l-24b(1.25) 


Chapter  2 

2-  11a  (Ml),  2.15a  (2-14),  2.15b  (M5) 

Chapter  3 
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Chapter  4 
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Chapter  5 
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Chapter  6 
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Appendix  3  -  Re^onal  Classification 


VS,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  Re^ons 


Northeast 


Connecticut 
Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
Vermont 


S^jatheast 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Central  (MIdaic) 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 
Wisconsin 


West 


Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

Oklahoro* 

Oregon 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 
Wyoming 


SB3 


U.S.  Bureau  of  Census,  Current  Population  Survey  Re^ons 


VT  A  a    -  _  -  A 

Northeast 

Midwest 

(New  England) 

(East  North  Central) 

Maine 

Ohio 

New  Hampshire 

Indiana 

Vermont 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Rhode  Island 

Wisconsin 

Connecticut 

(Middle  Atlantic) 

(West  North  Central) 

New  York 

Minnesota 

New  Jersey 

Iowa 

Pennsylvania 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

South 

South  Dakota 

Nebraska 

(South  AUantic) 

Kansas 

Delaware 

West 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

(Mountain) 

Virginia 

West  Virpnia 

Montana 

North  Carolina 

Idaho 

South  Carolina 

Wyoming 

Georgia 

Colorado 

Florida 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

(East  South  Central) 

Utah 

Nevada 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

(Pacific) 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Washington 

Oregon 

(West  South  Central) 

California 

-  Alaska 

Arkansas 

Hawaii 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

